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Ss PREFACE. 


In submitting a third edition of this Sailing Directory to the Public, and to those 
Navigators who frequent the oriental seas and adjacent parts, the author returns his 


sincere thanks for their candid reception of the former editions of his work, and he 


trusts that the present will be found still more worthy of public confidence. 


To correcting, re-writing, and enlarging the second edition of volume first, with 
useful information obtained, and from discoveries made, since the original publica- 
tion of the India Directory, he devoted a great portion of his time; the result of 
which will easily be perceived, by reference to the following places, the descriptions 


of which have either been re-written with many important additions, or they com- 


prehend original materials entirely new: viz. 


Geographical situations of the principal harbours and headlands on the coasts of 
Spain and Portugal, with directions.—Canary Islands.—Coast of Guinea, and West 
Coast of Africa.—Chief Harbours on the Coast of Brazil, and Rio de la Plata.— 
Bouvet's Island.—Gough’s Island.—Tristan de Acunha.—Bird Islands, and Dod- 
dington Rock, and Knysna in South Africa.—South Coast of Terra Australis, and 
Bass’ Strait.—Africa East and N. E. Coasts, to the Red Sea, and Arabian Coast.— 
Island Mazeira, with soundings, not before known.—Gulf of Persia nearly all re- 
written, and greatly enlarged and corrected from late surveys.—Aldabra Islands, true 
situation by late observations.—-Several late discovered shoals, and geographical 
limits of Saya de Malha Bank.—Maldiva Islands, their principal Channels e&ci- 


dated, and lost knowledge restored, from original journals, and other doc-ments.—. 


PREFACE. 


Directions to sail into Marmagoa Road.—Gulf of Manar.—Great and Little Basses, 
Ceylon.—Hooringottah River, Bengal.—Directions for sailing between Malacca 
Strait, Bengal, and Madras; with many other useful observations and directions, 


comprised in the second edition, too numerous to be mentioned in a preface. 


In the third edition, now submitted to the public, much additional important in- 
formation will be found, and many valuable discoveries elucidated, since the preceding 


edition came from the press, among which the following seem deserving of notice. 


Geographical position of Funchal,—Cape de Verd Islands, and several parts on 
the West Coast of Africa, from late surveys.—Table Bay, Cape Good Hope, — Algoa 
Bay, and several places on the East Coast of Africa, particularly Zanzibar. N. W. 
and Northern Coasts of New Holland, entirely new. Geographical position and 
description of the islands and dangers in the Seychelle and Madagascar Seas, mostly 
all re-written from late explorations and surveys.—Shoals in the Red Sea.—Geogra- 
phical positions of [leadlands on the South Coast of Arabia.—In the Persian Gulf, 
the Eastern Coast of Arabia described, with the correct situations of the Headlands, 
Towns, Islands, and Dangers adjacent, stated from the late laborious surveys per- 
formed by the officers of the Company’s Bombay Marine; the whole of which coast, 


having been hitherto unknown to European navigators. 


With these additions, and the diligence bestowed in correcting errors of the press, 
the author hopes that the utility of the India Sailing Directory to his brother seamen, 
may prove as great as his wishes for their safety, and the nautical prosperity of Great 


Britain. 
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DIRECTIONS 


FOR SAILING FROM } 


ENGLAND TOWARDS INDIA. 
| 


FIRST, 
TOWARDS MADEIRA; PLACES OF SHELTER NEAR THIS ROUTE. 7 
| 


THE LIZARD POINT, being from the best authorities, in latitude 49° 573' N. longi- ceograpsi- | 
tude 5° 15’ W. and CAPE FINISTERRE the westernmost promontory of Spain, in the tizara | 
latitude 42°54’ N. longitude 9° 18’ W., when clear of the Channel, if the wind continue Cape Finis- | 
fair, steer a course to pass well to the westward of Cape Finisterre, at 20, 40, or 50 leagues “"° | 
distance. Should the wind prevail at W. and W.S. W., as soon as a ship can round the on passing | 
Cape, she ought to stand to the southward, and not lose time by endeavouring to pass it at’ , 
a great distance; for the wind will probably become more favorable as she proceeds south- __ | 
ward, and in winter it is a great advantage to get out of the cold weather as soon as possible. 

If the projecting part of the French coast, at the entrance of the Channel happen to be Geo. site of 
approached, it is proper to observe, that the Ushant Lights are in lat.48°28’ N. and placed 
in lon. 5° 33° W., but Capt. Heywood, in 1809, made them in lon. 5° 13}’ W. or 19441’ W, 
from the anchorage of Torbay, by good chronometers. The soundings near Ushant, are 64 
and 65 fathoms :—bhigh water about 4} hours on full and change of the Moon. Variation 
of the compass about 253° W. 

In the Bay of Biscay, and to the westward of Ushant, the current sets to the westward at carrents 
times in winter ; but in summer, it generally sets N. E. and easterly. It is often found to channel and 
set eastward from March to November, particularly when westerly winds prevail; and off Bixay.. 
Cape Finisterre, and near the South part of the Bay, it sets mostly along the Coast to the 
Eastward ; and along the East side of the Bay it sets to the Northward, parallel to the West | 
Coast of France. Caton is, therefore, requisite, with a westerly wind, in standing to the 
southward, to weather Cape Finisterre; for should a ship’s position not be ascertained by 
chronometers or lunar observations, it would be imprudent in gloomy blowing weather, to 
stand to the southward in the night, if not certain of being well to the westward of the 


Cape.* 


* A deplorable example of this, was experienced by his Majesty’s ship Apollo, with 69 ships under convoy 
for the West Indies, which sailed from the Cove of Cork, March 26, 1804. With a fair wind blowing strong, 
they steered about W.S. W. till the 31st, the wind then came more to the westward. Atnoon, April 1, the ob- 
served lat. 40° 51’ N. lon. 12929’ W. by account. At 8 P.M. the wind shifted to S, W. and increased to a gale 
with a heavy sea; they stood S.S. eastward, and at half-past three on the following morning, struck on the coast 
of Portugal, in latitude about 40° 22’ N. 3 leagues northward from Cape Mondego. They did not think them- 
selves near the coast, judging, most probably, that the dead reckoning could not be much out, in 6 days. 
Captain Dixon, of the Apollo, and 60 men perished in as exertions to reach the shore; the other pert of 
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N.w. gales Sometimes, gales of wind from W.N. W. blow into the Bay of Biscay, continuing for se- 


have driven 


E.1.ships veral days, and some of the outward-bound East-India ships, have been driven far into the 

Bay of Bis Bay during these gales, in April and May. Ifa ship have the misfortune to lose any of her 

cay. ; . . 
masts during one of these gales, the heavy sea rolling in from N. W. and W. N. W. with an 
easterly current, would unavoidably force her to leeward, and should the gale continue long 
and severe, she might be in danger of drifting on a lee-shore. It may therefore be expe- 
dient, to give a brief description of places, sheltered from gales at N. W. or W.N. W. in 


the Bay of Biscay. 
Harbousin =BAYONNE AND BILBOA, at the south part of the bay, are confined harbours, and 


ne have not sufficient water for large ships over the bars at their entrance. Off the eastern point 
of Bilboa entrance, there is said to be a reef of rocks, having anchorage of 7 or 8 fathoms 
Within it, between the point and pier on the eastern side, where vessels lie sheltered from 
Geo. siteof a N, W. wind. The entrance of Bilboa, is in about lat. 43° 24’ N. lon. Q° 54’ W. 


Belle le. BELLE ISLE, in lat. 47° 18’ N. lon. 3° 5’ W.; and Basque Road, near Roche- 
fort, are the best places in the bay, which afford shelter for large ships in westerly 
gales. elle Isle is high, and may be seen at a great distance; the north-west end of it is 
surrounded with rocks, and directly in the line from it to Isle Grouais, nearly mid-way be- 
tween them, is the Bank Bervidaux. The north-end of Belle Isle is in avout lat. 47° 23’N, 
and the south-end in 47°15" N. If a ship with the wind at N. W. or W. N. W. keep be- 
tween these latitudes in running for the island, when she approaches it, she should steer 

Revoudue along the south-side at 2 miles distance, to Point du Canon, the S. E. extremity: when 

der". abreast of this point, she ought to haul up for Point Locmaria, which is the easternmost 
point of the island, distant about a league from the former, then anchor under it in 8, 10, or 
15 fathoms, where she will be sheltered from N. W. and westerly winds. Should it veer 
to S. W., she may run to the northward of the point, and anchor on the north-east side of 
the island. | 


WleHedic. = ISLE HEDIC, about 7 miles eastward from the east point of Betle Isle, has many con- 
tiguous rocks. To the S. E. lies a cluster of rocks called the Cardinals; the largest is distant 
from Hedic about 1 mile, and is always above water. If a ship be driven to the eastward 
of Belle Isle, she may pass to the southward of the Cardinals at a mile distant, then haul up 
to the northward, and anchor on the east-side of them ard Isle Hedic, in 9 or 10 fathoms, 
sand and mud. : 

Geo. Siteof ~~ Ships when bound to Rochelle, or Rochefort, steer for ISLE RE in lat. 46° 14’ N. about 

"Jon. 1° 30’ W. which has a lighthouse on its N. W. end. In running for this island, care is 
requisite to avoid two reefs of rocks, partly above and partly uncer water, called Banches 
Vertes, and Roche Bonne: they are nearly 2 leagues in extent east and west, distant about 
12 leagues west from Isle Re, in about lat. 46° 15'N.f From the west point of Isle Re, 

a rocky bank extends under water about a league, called the Whales of Ars, or Les Balines 
d’Ars; and from the S. W. part of the Island, a ridge of rocks extends a full league to sea- 


yavardin_~ ward, called Champ Chardon; but the Lavardin Shoal is most in the way, which is a small 


the crew, were two days clinging to a fixed fragment of the wreck, without nourishment. About 40 sail of the 
convoy were also wrecked on this rocky shore at the same time; some of these sunk with all their crews, and 
almost every ship lost from 2 to 12 men. It is to be lamented, that all ships of war have not chronometers, 
particularly those in charge of fleets. A few sights obtained, for even an indifferent chronometer, on the day 
preceding this fatal catastrophe, when the sun was visible, or by stars in the night, would have prevented this 
deplorable loss of lives, and immense property! No ship should be. without two chronometers, excepting small 
coasting vessels. | : | 
+ Near them to the westward there is 60 fathoms water, and 30 fathoms to the eastward of them. 
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rocky bank dry at low water spring tides, about 14 mile S, Eastward from the S. E. end of 
Isle Re. Isle Oleron lies to the South of Isle Re, and between them is the channel called 
Pertuis d’Antioche, leading to Basque Road, which is about 2 leagues wide. It is safest to 


keep nearer Isle Re than Oleron, on account of some rocky banks which lie off the north end 
of the latter, distant near a league, called the Antioches. And nearly at the same distance 
from the shore, along the north and N. E. side of Isle Oleron, a chain of banks extends 
nearly from the Antioche to abreast the south end of Isle Aix. In running for Basque 
Road, keep nearer Isle Re than Oleron, till near the S. E. end of the former; then steer to 
the southward, to avoid the Lavardin Shoal already mentioned, lying 13 or 2 miles off the 
S. E. end of Isle Re; afterward steer for the west part of Isle Aix, a flat island, with some 
houses on it, situated about half-way between Oleron and the main land, keeping ncarer to 


Isle Oleron than the main. 


BASQUE ROAD, extends from the Lavardin Shoal to Isle Aix, having from 10 fathoms Basave 

water close to this shoal, to ]2 and 13 fathoms in the middle of the road ; and from 5 to 9 - 4 
fathoms about 14 mile to the north and N. W. of Isle Aix. The soundings in mid-channel, 7 
between Oleron to the soudhward and Isle Re and the Lavardin Shoal to the northward, are 

generally from 12 to 15 fathoms, shoaling on each side toward the banks. On the northern 
extremity of Oleron, there is a tower called Chassiron, where two fires are kept in the night, 
one above the other, by which it may be readily known. Should there be much sea in | 
Basque Road, a ship may run up along the west side of Isle Aix, taking care to keep nearer | 
to ¢f than to Oleron, to avoid the bank off the latter; and then anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, off 


the S. W. end of Isle Aix, in the inner road. ‘ 
Coasts of 


THE COASTS OF PORTUGAL, OR SPAIN, having been sometimes visited by Coasts ot 
India ships, when forced by stormy weather to take shelter in some of the nearest ports, in nd Spain. 
order to repair damage sustained, it may therefore be useful, to describe briefly, some of the 
principal headlands and best harbours on the western side of the Peninsula. 


CAPE ORTEGAL, the northernmost headland of Spain, is in lat. 43° 48’ N. lon. 7° 40’ Geo. site o 
W. and about 12 leagues to the S. westward of it, is Cape Prior, in lat. 43° 36’ N. having valag 
a very ragged aspect, with some rocks near it, which require a birth in passing. This Cape” 
is above 2 leagues to the N. W. of the entrance into Ferrol, and between 4 and 5 leagues 
from the Iron tower, or light-house of the Groin, or Corunna. 

When a vessel comes near the bay of Ferrol, the haven begins to open, and you sail in To sil iato 
mid-channel between two headlands, but when within, steer to the northward and anchor 
by the north point, for it is rocky and flat on the west side of the town, and therefore must | 
be avoided. 

To enter Ferrol from south or westward, after giving a birth to the north point of Ferrol, 
which is foul and rocky until the haven opens, then run right in, and you will be within the ! 
south point, clear of its projecting foul ground ; steer now for the north point of the haven, 
and along by it, till the haven opens itself again; from thence keep in mid-channel, where | 
are 12, 14, and 15 fathoms water, though the passage is so narrow that a stone may be 


thrown across it. 


CORUNNA, is situated at the bottom of a deep bay, within the mouth of a spacious ané co- 
haven, south-west of Ferrol, and on the opposite side of the gulf. To enter this port, having =~ 
made the Islands Sizarga, which being foul, must have a good birth, steer for the light- 
house or iron tower, and run in E.S.E., and round the point steering S. E. and S.S. E. 
giving it a birth of 4 or 5 cable’s-lengths. an passing the point, a small Isle will be seen 
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with a house on it, along which a ship may sail very close, and anchor off the Fishing Village 
in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms. 


Vieoaa WIGO in lat.42°132' N. lon. 8°27)’ W. is situated on the S. E. side of an excellent 
ide. © bay or haven, which is fronted by the Bayonne Isles, extending from lat. 42°11’ N. to 
42°15’ N., and on the East side of these Isles, there is safe anchorage and shelter from the 
sea, and westerly winds, in 10 and 12 fathoms. The best channel into Vigo bay, is to the 
South of these Isles; for the northernmost Isle has a sunken rock about a cable’s-length 
off, which must have a good birth when a ship enters by the northern channel. When the 
bay is entered, a ship may run up in mid-channel, and anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms off Vigo; 
or farther in, about Point Rondal, she may be laid in the mud and receive ro injury, if des- 


titute of anchors. 


Ongatsies,  (CNZA ISLES, lie to the northward of Bayonne Isles, and on the East side have safe 
vedro Bay. anchorage from westerly winds, with fresh water, where our ships of war procured supplies, 
even while at war with Spain. The south extremity of these Isles is in lat. 42°21/ N., and 


they front Pontevedro Bay, which like that of Vigo, is a good haven. 


Satvoratste, SALVORA ISLE, in lat. 42°28’ N. fronts the bay or gulf of Arosa, which is a deep 

Bay. and excellent haven, extending from the Isle about true N. N. E. a great way inland, having 
good shelter and moderate depths, with several shoals. The channel into this bay is on the 
south and east side of Salvora Isle, where a ship is sheltered as soon as she gets inside the 
Isle; but there is no safe passage on the north-west side of this Isle, it being nearly joined 
to the main by shoals. 


Geo. site of CAPE MONDEGO, in lat. 40° 11’ N. lon. 8° 53’ W. is a projecting headland on the 
dego, coast of Portugal, with a reef stretching out about a cable’s-length, having good anchorage, 
and shelter on the south side, from north and N. N. W. winds. 


tarvecr. CAPE CARVOEIRO, in lat. 39° 22’ N. lon. 9° 20’ W. is a rocky headland, with a 
light-house like a church on its extremity, and being separated by a low sandy isthmus from 
‘the inland country, makes it look like an island in thick weather, by which some ships, mis- 
taking it for the Burling, have run on shore on the sandy isthmus. 


Berlin, & = BURLING ISLAND, is of middling height and size, bearing from Cape Carvoeiro true 
N. 55° W. distant 6 miles nearly; W.N.W. of the Burling 3 a mile distant, lie six islets 
called Estellas in a N. E. and S. W. line, with a rock about + mile to the southward of the 
southernmost one, visible at low water; there is also a high rock, at a small distance N. E. 
of the Burling. 

From Burling Island N. 23° W. true bearing, distant 43 miles, lies a large round steep 
islet, surrounded by other rocks. There is a safe channel between this northern group and 
the Estellas, about 3 miles wide, but as the current sets toward the latter, it should not be 
used without a commanding breeze. | 

The channel between Cape Carvoeiro and Burling Island, being 53 miles wide, with 
soundings, may be navigated without fear of danger; and a ship may anchor occasionally 
under the Burlings, 


Cape Roca, CAPE ROCA, in lat. 38° 46’ N. lon. 9° 30’ W. is formed of steep cliffs, with a rocky 
islet adjoining to it, termed by seamen, the rock of Lisbon, from which a reef projects about 
a musket shot, having 25 fathoms close to. Cape Razo, is a low rocky point distant 4 miles 
S. 7° E. true bearing from.Cape Roca, having on it Fort Sanxete, and adjoining it there is 
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a small shoal. From Cape Razo the south point of Cascaes bears true S. 62° E. which 
is a steep cliff crowned with Fort St. George, and the Light-house of Our Lady of Guia ; 
round this point the coast bends in to the N. E. forming the bay of Cascacs and the town of 


this name, where pilots are got for entering the Tagus. 

FORT ST. JULIAN, stands on a steep point, distant 43 miles S. 72° E. true bearing Martsfor 
from Fort St. Martha near Cascaes, having a tower 120 feet high in the centre of the Fort, Tas.” 
which serves for a light-house. From St. Julian to the tower of Belem the distance is 5 
miles true N. 79° E. and the coast between them forms a bay with numerous edifices, part 
of which, situated about the middle of the bay, serve as marks for the great bar or principal 


entrance. 


THE GREAT BAR, is formed between two banks called the North and South Cachops; 
the North Cachop extends about 23 miles to the S. Westward of Fort St. Julian, and the 
sea breaks on it with a westerly wind. The channel between this Cachop and the north 
shore, called the Corridor or Little Bar, has 8 to 10 fathoms water, but being narrow, can 


only be used with a fair wind. 


SOUTH CACHOP, is a sand-bank, having the Tower of Bugio on it, formed of two 
circular concentric bodies, from the middle of which rises the little tower 63 feet high, and 
bearing from St. Julian true S. §5° E. distant 14 mile. The tower is isolated by the sand- 
bank being covered every tide, and this bank extends 2 miles to the S. W. leaving the bar 
or great channel to the north. This channel is no where less than 1 mile wide, with from 10 
to 18 fathoms good bottom; a bank stretches across the channel between the Cachops, 
having not less than 8 or 9 fathoms on it, and increasing to 15 and 20 fathoms inside. The 


water shoals suddenly to both the Cachops, having 6 or 7 fathoms close to. 
To enter the Great Bar with a fair wind, the leading marks should be brought on, before ana sailing 


the meridian of Cascaes is passed; or bring Cape Roca light-house on with that of Guia, 
which will be sufficiently to the westward of the Cachops till the Paps* be discerned ; these 
must be brought in one with Jacob’s Ladder,f and so kept until the Tower of St. Julian bear 


west or S. W., then the north shore of the river may be navigated to the anchorage of Belem. 
nter the 


If when near the bar, a strong westerly wind prevent pilots from getting on board, nor thé Te enter 
marks be clearly discerned, pass not the meridian of Cascaes till Belem Tower be brought vata Pilot. 
on with the north end of the outer wall of Bugio, bearing true N. 65° E., or the latter E. 4 
N. f{ by compass, if Belem Tower is not visible. Steer on this bearing till the Tower of 
St. Julian bear true N.N. E.; being then in mid-channel, steer for the Turret of Caxias, 
which bears true N. 45° E., keep this course till abreast of Paco d’Arcos, then coast the 
northern shore to Belem. 

Should the Mirante or Turret of Caxias not be seen, then so soon as the Tower of St. 

Julian bears true N. N.E. you will be 24 miles from Bugio, for which steer no longer, but 
steer midway between St. Julian and Bugio, or so as to make good a true N.E. course until 
past the bar. | 

The north shore of the river is safest to approach, the anchorage being better, the depths 
less, and the tides not so strong as pear the south shore. During the freshes, the ebb tide 


* Two little mounts visible at a great distance, rising over the contiguous land. 

+ Seven walls or causeways, built to support the soil on the S. E. declivity of a round Hill of yellow colour 
near the sea, 260 feet bigh.—On the top of this Hill is a turret called Caxias 3 miles N. 60° E. from St. Julian, 
formed of two octagonal structures conjoined, each 33 feet higb, and terminated in a cupola of similar shape. 
A good mark for Jacob’s Ladder, is a long wall near it to the E, N. E. the buttresses of which, on the side of the 


Tagus, appear like the arches of a bridge. 
} The variation at present is 222° Westerly, at Lisbon. 
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runs frequently 6 miles an hour in the channel, requiring a press of sail to stem it, and at 
such times, when westerly winds blow strong, the sea breaks all across the bar between the 
Cachops, and cannot be easily distinguished from the breakers on the Cachops. 
Gev.siteof It is high water on the bar at 24 hours on full and change of the moon. ‘The observatory 
of Lisbon is in lat. 38° 49' 40" N. lon. 9° 8’ 30” W. 


Pawtote AFTER LEAVING THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, steer to pass to the westward 
dewa in of Madeira, at any convenient distance exceeding 7 or 8 leagues. In the winter months, it 
is preferable to pass to the west of Madeira, for strong gales from westward prevail in No- 
vember, December, and January, producing eddy winds, and severe squalls near the land ; 
westerly which are occasioned by the high land obstructing the regular course of these gales. In 
| November 1797, and December 1799, I was each time, forced to put to sea from Funchal 
Road. Severe westerly and S. W. gales, with hard squalls and rain, kept us at sea eight 
days each: tine, and prevented us from anchoring afterward, the W.S. W. wind continuing 
to blow strong. In these gales, the island of Madeira and the Desertas, were frequently 
obscured in fog ; and the squalls so sudden and violent near the latter, and about the south- 

east end of the former, as nearly to overset one of the ships in company.* | 


Geo site PORTO SANTO, in lat. 33° 5’ N. lon. 16°16’ W., is a high island with several peaked 

tion of Porto hills on it, about 12 or 14 leagues north eastward froin the east end of Madeira, and gene- 
rally seen by ships bound to the latter: it has a bay on the S. W. side, where there is 
anchorage, water, and refreshments; and this road has a rock at its west end like that of 
Funchal. Although Porto Santo is not so high as Madeira, it may be seen 12 or 14 leagues 
from a ship’s deck; and is easily distinguished from Madeira or the Desertas, by its Peaks 
and uneven appearance; these islands having a more regular outline. 

The Reef said to lie 3 leagues to the N. E.. of Porto Santo, on which a Dutch ship was 
lost, has been found by H. M.S. Falcon to bear about N. 18° W. true bearing, from the 
body of the island, distant from the nearest part about 7 miles. 

The Falcon, Lieutenant J. Bowen, examined this reef, or rocky bank, on the 10th of 
January, 1802. When the easternmost rock, off the N. E. point of Porto Santo bore by 
compass S. E. the N. E. point of Porto Santo $.S.E. 4 E., northernmost rock S. 3 W.., 
and the west point of Porto Santo S.S. W. 3 W. had 22, 23, and 25 fathoms rocky bottom ; 
the master in the cutter, at the same time, about # of a mile S. + W. from the ship, had 30 
fathoms rocky bottom; from whence rowing to the westward the depth gradually decreased 
to 16 fathoms, and then more suddenly to 12, 8, and 4; fathoms on the shoalest part of the 
rock, which was plainly discerned from the boat. _When she was on it in 45 fathoms, the 
N.E. point of Porto Santo bore by compass 'S. 8. E., the northernmost islet or rock S. by 
W., and the west point of the island S.S. W. distant from the nearest part of it about 7 miles. 

This rocky bank extends east and west about 1 mile, terminating in a point of recks to 
the westward, on which the least water appeared to be 44 fathoms. Lieutenant Bowen, 
remarks, that when the bearings were taken upon it in the boat, the compass was agitated 
by her motion, and therefore may not be perfectly correct, but he is certain that the boat 


* November 28, 1797, blowing hard at S. W. off the S. W. end of Madeira, and a high sea rising, we bore 
away in the Carron, to endeavour to find shelter under the lee of the island. In running between Madeira and 
the Desertas, blowing very hard at S. W. with dark weather and rain, we were suddenly becalmed; then fol- 
lowed an eddy wind from N. E., the sea so high as frequently to cover the bowsprit and jib-boom. At this time 
we were much nearer to Madeira than to the Desertas, with a dark cloud extending over us. At the same 
time, two ships about 2 or 3 miles more eastward, were in clear sunshine, running before a severe squall at 
S. W.; and one of them had her main topsail blown away.. In December 1799, by carrying a press of sail on 
the Anna, we just cleared the southernmost Deserta, in very thick weather, during one of these westerly storms, 
which drove us 2° eastward from Funchal. Several outward-bound West-India ships, were not long ago, dashed 
in pieces on the Desertas in the night, by an error in their reckoning. 


cy 


was on the shoalest part, otherwise the sea must have broke on it, had there been less water> 
by the considcrable swell and fresh breeze which prevailed at the time. Coming on to blow, 


he was prevented from making farther observations, 
With the wind from the northward or N. E., bound to Funchal, the channel between crane ve. 


Madeira and the Desertas is the most convenient, and seems about 4 leagues wide from the Deverias. 
east point of Madeira to the Flat or Table Deserta, which bounds it to the eastward. 
DESERTAS, are high barren rocks, except the north westernmost, which is level and Berens 
much lower than the others. The middle Deserta is the largest, between which and the 
southernmost, cailed Bogia, there is a narrow channel, never to be attempted unless from 
necessity, as a ship is liable to be becalmed in it by the northern Deserta, which over-tops 
the Bogia. The fleet under convoy of H. M.S. Lavinia, bound to India, and to touch at 
Funchal, passed through the channel between the Middle and South Desertas, in May, 1809. 
They mistook the Desertas for Madeira, and after steering for the south extreme of the 
Larve or Middle Deserta, proceeded through the channel between it and the southern Island, 
which is 1 or 14 mile wide at most, and seems perfectly clear of danger. None of the ships | 
tried for soundings, but the fisherinen say, that bottom may be got with 60 to 300 fathoms ? 
of line, according to the distance from either shore. 
The Desertas stretch nearly N. N. W. and S. S. E., rather of an even appearance, and are 
about 5 leagues in extent. At the N. W. end of the great Deserta, is situated the low sinall | 
N. W. Deserta, which bounds the channel between these islands and the east point of | 
Madeira. This small level island is seen at 5 or 6 leagues distance, just appearing above 
the water, and close to it there is a pyramidal rock, which may be mistaken for a ship 


under sail. 


MADEIRA, is very high, generally clouded, except in serene weather ; the east point, ¥#eir- 
in about lat, 32° 42’N. projects out in a kind of peninsula, rather low and rugged, 
forming an indentation or bay to the southward. In this bay, soundings are said to be 
found near the shore. In summer, when the N. E. winds prevail, a S.W. current sets 
through the channel between Madeira and the Desertas: and in that season, when the wea- 
ther is settled, off Funchal Valley there are regular land and sea breezes; the sea breeze 
setting in from S. Westward in the forenoon, and the land breeze coines from the shore 
generally about 10 o'clock at night, but sometimes not till 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning. 
hese land breezes do not extend above 3 or 4 miles off shore. It has been said, that 
southerly winds never blow severe quite to the shore at Funchal, that the south-westers or 
south-easters are never expected, except in January, February, and the beginning of March, 
that large ships almost always ride. them out; whereas, it is certain, these southerly gales Southerly 
blow quite home to Funchal, sometimes in November and December; and when they are” , 
apprehended, it is common for ships of every description to put to sea. These S. W. or | | 
S. E. gales, are iu general preceded by a swell tumbling into the road, often accompanied by i 
gloomy weather, drizzling rain, anda very unsettled breeze from the land, veering several 
points backward and forward very suddenly. By such indications, ships generally proceed tdication 
to sea; for should it blow from southward, it would be almost impossible to clear the shore °°" 
on either tack after cutting or slipping, the anchorage being near the land. Some ships have 
rode out these southerly gales, but others have been driven on shore.* | 

In passing through the channel between Madeira and the Desertas, a ship ought to keep Directions 
at a considerable distance from both; for it would be unpleasant to be drifted near either in to Faxc™t: 


* Not long ago, several ships at anchor in Funchal Road, were driven on shore, and wrecked by one of 
these gales. This, I think, happened in April or May. The S. W. gales are more frequent at Funcbal than 


any Other strong winds. 


Best anchor- 
age. 


A caution. 


Current. 


Rainy eea- 
son. 


Point de Sol. 
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calm weather, on account of the want of anchorage. In November, 1797, the Anna drifted 
in a calm very near the shore to the northward of the Brazen Head, and brought up with the 
stream anchor in 60 fathoms water, her stern not far from the rocky cliffs. After being at 
anchor some time, a light breeze from the land, with the help of the boats towing, enabled 
her to get out from this precarious situation. When a ship has advanced through the chan- 
nel, and approaching the Brazen Head, she should not keep near it, in case of being be- 
calmed, as there is no anchorage close to this steep bluff point, which is the eastern extreme 
of Funchal Road. 

Near this bluff head land, ships are frequently baffled by eddy winds and calms, and ob- 
liged to get their boats out to tow ; it is therefore, advisable, not to borrow too close to it in 
passing, nor to haul in for the road till nearly abreast the town. Should a ship enter the 
road by night, it is proper to shew a light at her ensign staff, to prevent being fired at from 
the forts. In working in with a land breeze, it is best to make short tacks opposite the 
valley, for here, both the land and sea breezes prevail. The Loo Rock situated near the 
shore, at the west end of the town, is a high rock with a fort on it; and the citadel is a 
brown square fort on a hill, over the W. N. W. part of the town. The best birth for large 
ships, is the citadel a little open to the eastward of the Loo Rock, in 30 or 35 fathoms 
water; the distance from the Loo Rock will then not exceed a large half mile. 

With the Loo Rock and citadel in one, bearing about N.N. E. 4 E., Funchal steeple 
N. E. 4 N. by compass, the anchorage appears equally good, in 35 faths. stiff ground. With 
the Loo and Citadel -in one, the ground is also good in 45 fathoms, off the former about 1 
mile. Farther to the westward the ground is not so good, and to the eastward the bank has 
a sudden declivity from 50 or 55 fathoms good ground, to 100 fathoms rock, and then no 

round. If south-westers are expected, which are frequent in winter, to anchor with the 

oo and Citadel in one, or the latter just open to the westward of the Loo, is the most con- 
venient birth to put to sea from, or to ride outa S. W. gale. But the citadel well open to 
the eastward of the Loo, is the best anchorage when south-easters are expected. In coming 
into Funchal Road with a brisk wind, sail should be reduced in time, to prevent having too 
much way through the water, at the time of anchoring; and a ship should be brought up 
with her head to seaward, that in case any accident prevent her bringing up, sail can be 
made off shore, or otherwise as most expedient. Itis best to ride with a whole cable, when 
there is the least appearance of unsettled weather, with a slip buoy on it, in case of being 
obliged to cut near the end or splice, and put to sea quickly ; as there would not be time to 
weigh the anchor, from the sudden approach of blowing weather. 

In light breezes and calms, it is proper to have a kedge anchor out to steady the ship, and 
prevent fouling the bower. | 

The beach is composed of shingle, and has generally a surf on it, which prevents a ship’s 
boat from landing abreast the town; but on the N. W. side of the Loo Rock, about half a 
mile from the town, is the only place safe to land froma ship’s boat; the country boats are 
employed in watering, &c. The current along the south side of Madeira and the Desertas, 
mostly sets to leeward in strong gales ; but at the conclusion of a gale, it sometimes changes 
suddenly, and sets contrary to the wind. The tides rise, and fall, about 7 feet in general, at 
full and change. The rainy season is said to be January, February, and March ; October 
is also, frequently a wet month. And when hard westerly gales blow in November, or more 
particularly in December, they bring with them cloudy weather and rain. There is a per- 
pendicular high cliff of majestic appearance, about 32 leagues westward from Funchal, called 
Point de Sol, with a small bay to the eastward of it, said to have anchorage in it near the 
shore, In westerly gales and stormy weather, Point de Sol, (Point of the Sun) is often 
painted with beautiful portions of rainbows, which give it a grand appearance. 

There have been instances, of hurricanes blowing down through the Valley of Funchal; 
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lately, a condensed cloud poured a torrent of water on the mountain at the head of the valley, Storms. 
which deluged many vineyards in its passage, and washed away some of the houses in the 


town.* 
Funchal is in lat. 32° 38°40” N. by above 100 meridian altitudes of Stars on both sides Geo. site of 

the zenith, observed by General Brisbane and Professor Rumker, in June, 1821. Waria- 

tion about 23° W. Longitude as follows, viz. by 


Gen. Brisbane and Mr. Rumker in 1821, 16 54 55 
Capt. Corry, 1821, - = - = 5340 }16° 532’ West of Greenwich, mean Longitude of 
Capt. Heywood, 1810, - - - - 51 6 Funchal. The Owen Glendower, Frigate, went 
Do. Do. 1812, - =  - = 5319 purposely in 1822, having 14 good chronometers 
Capt. M‘Intosh - - - - 50 on board, to measure the difference of Longitude 
Capt. Craig - - - - - - 52 from Greenwich to Funchal, and which she made 
Flinders and Crosley \ 2 = 56 to be 16° 53' 45” W. corresponding with the above. 
French Astronomers - = -» - 55 
Capt. Bartholemew - - - 58 

Lat. of the anchorage in the Road 32° 37’ 40" N. 

p Calms un- 
derthe High 


At leaving Funchal, steer directly from the shore, to prevent being baffled by calms o 
eddy winds under Point de Sol, or the Brazen Head, for vessels are liable to calms under tx. 


the high land to the westward. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from MADEIRA to the 
SOUTHWARD: 


SALVAGES, CANARY, AND CAPE VERD ISLANDS. 


DEPARTING FROM MADEIRA, or after passing it to the westward, the best track proper to _ 

is to the westward of the Canary, and Cape Verd Islands, at any discretional distance, or westward. 
barely in sight of them. By adopting this route, steadier winds may be expected, than by 
passing close to, or among these islands. The Britannia outward bound in November, 
1803, had W. S. W. and S. W. winds, and was several days close to the coast of Africa, in 
latitude 29° N. In January, 1795, the Swallow, after passing in sight of the Canary 
Islands to the westward, had westerly winds, which carried her to the eastward of the Cape 
de Verd Islands: it seems preferable to pass to the westward of all the islands, which is the 
track generally adopted, particularly early in the season; but many ships, after January, 
prefer the passage to the East of the Cape de Verd Islands. 

If a ship be bound to Teneriffe, or intend to pass between the Canaries, or is laid off to 
the S,S. Eastward after passing Madeira, care is requisite to avoid the Salvages, which must 


not be approached in the night.f 
Geo. Site of. 


GREAT SALVAGE, in lat. 30° 8’ N. lon. 15°50’ W. by the late survey of H. M.S, Gee. site: 
Leven, or 1°3' East from Funchal by chronometers, is a high bold rocky Islet that may be ve. 


* The small-pox is much dreaded at Madeira; were a ship discovered to have this distemper on board, she 


would be ordered to leave the port. 
+ Captain James Mortlock, an exccllent observer and astronomer, passed within 13 mile of the southern 
Salvages, or Piton, in the Young William, and made a plan of them. He made the Piton, or southernmost 


Islet, in lat. 30° 5’ N. lon. 15°42’ W.; and the Great Salvage in lat. 30°11’N. The longitude from these 
Islets, was measured to Ferro by chronometers, in & run of 24 hours, and rests on Ferro, being in 17° 58’ W., 
as the chronometer measured 2° 16’ W. from the Piton, or southern Salvage, to Ferro. 
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, seen at 8 or 9 leagues distance. By measuring the angle of the Peak of Teneritfe to the Sun, 


and also to the Pole Star, made that Peak bear S. 20° 44’ W. true, from the Great Salvage, 
distant 118 miles. | 

The Great Piton bears from the Great Salvage S. 55° W., distant 9 miles; the Pitons 
consist of two islets with several rocks about them, having a safe channel between them and 
the Great or North Salvage. 


CANARY ISLANDS, are eleven in number, (four of them small) extending from lat. 
27° 40' to 29° 20’ N. and from lon. 13° 35’ to 18°6’ W. They are mostly high, with steep 
rocky shores, rendering the landing often impracticable, and they are all destitute of safe 
harbours for large ships. , 


PALMA, the north-westernmost of these Islands, 8 leagues long and 6 leagues broad, is 
frequently seen by the outward-bound East-India ships: being high, with a bold coast, some 
navigators have run toward it with great confidence in the night; and several ships have been 
nearly lost on it in dark nights, the lights on the impending mountains, first shewing their 
situation. Captain L. Wilson, a scientific observer, places Palma, the north point, in 
lat. 28° 51‘ 20" N. lon. 17° 48/40” W., the west point in lat. 28° 46’ N., lon. 18° 4’ 30” W., 
and the south point in lat. 28° 39’ N. lon. 17°54’ 45" W. This island is said to be more 
subject to westerly winds and rains, than any of the others. Santa Cruz, the chief place, is 
near the middle of the east side. 

The channels among the Canary Islands are clear of dangers, except a doubtful sunken 
rock in lat. 27°59' N., in the channel between Canary and Teneriffe, about 7 leagues from 
the latter, and 5 leagues west from the former; which many navigators think has no exist- 
ence. Several of the outward-bound ships pass between Palma and Gomera, when laid off 
to the eastward by westerly winds, or otherwise. 


SANTA CRUZ, in the Island Teneriffe, is in lat. 28°29’ N. lon. 16°22’ W. being the 
port generally used by ships which stop at these Islands to procure refreshments: it is on 
the east side of the and and the road, though indifferent, is one of the best in the Cana- 
ries. Ships going in, should not bring any part of the town to the northward of west, for 
fear of being becalmed by the high Jand under the peak, and drifted on the rocky shore, 
where no bottom is found close to it with 200 fathoms line. 

Merchant ships and small vessels anchor to the N. Eastward of the pier, off the town, in 
18 and 20 fathoms, distant from the shore } mile. Ships of war anchor off the northern- 
most fort, about 4 mile distant from it, with their outer anchor in 36 fathoms, and the inner 
one in 15 or 18 fathoms. The Hindostan, in October, 1792, at anchor in 28 fathoms dark 
mud, had the southernmost steeple west, the northernmost fort north, and the easternmost 
point E.2.N. The bottom being foul in many parts of the road, it is customary to buoy 
the cables from the ground, Vegetables are plentiful, also the fruits common in Europe, 
and good water is easily procured when the surf is not great on the beach. This road is 
exposed to easterly winds, but these seldom blow hard, although it has sometimes hap- 


pened, that ships have been driven from their anchors, on shore. Santa Cruz is an excel- 


lent place for procuring a supply of cheap wines, which are of a weak quality. The Peak 
of Teneriffe is in lat. 28° 18’ N. by Captain Cook; and in 28°15’ 38” N. by the Requisite 
Tables. It may be seen about 45 leagues when the:atmosphere is clear, being about 12,300 
feet elevated above the level of the sea. Variation 20° W. 


ORATAVA, on the N. W. side of the island, has a very indifferent Road, where ships 
stop sometimes to take in wine: the anchorage is in 50 fathoms about 14 mile off shore, 
with the Peak bearing S. W,.and a pilot should be kept on board. Straggling rocks project 
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two or three ships’ lengths from the shore, on which the sea breaks furiously: this Road is 
very dangerous in the winter months, from September to May. 


GRAND CANARY, 12 leagues S. E. of Teneriffe, is nearly round, being about 11 or Grand. 
12 leagues in extent; it is the best watered, and most fertile of the islands. Palmas, the | 
chief town, is on the N. E. side of the island ; its road is sheltered from N. Eastward by that 


point of the land stretching out in a peninsula, and having some rocks adjoining. 


GOMERA, distant about 5 leagues to the S. W. from the coast of Teneriffe, is 6 leagues Gomera. 
long, and its medium breadth 3 leagues. Palmas, the chief place, is in a bay on the east 


gside, sheltered from the northward by a projecting point. 


FERRO, the S. Westernmost of the Canary Islands, distant 10 or 11 leagues to the S. W. Fer. 
of Gomera, is 6 leagues long and 3 leagues broad. El Golfo, on the east side, is the chief 


village. These islands are destitute of harbours. 


FORTAVENTURA, is about 20 leagues long, and from 2 to 5 leagues broad, the south Fortaven- 
end of it being about 10 leagues to the east of Grand Canary. a 


LANZAROTE, or Lancerota, about 6 leagues long and 4 leagues broad, lies to the N. E, Easzarete. 
of Fortaventura, being separated from it by the Bocayno channel, in which is the Island 
Lobos, 2 leagues long and 4 league broad, dividing the channel into two passages. That 
between Lobos and Fortaventura, is 2 miles wide with 5 fathoms water, and good anchorage. 
Tie channel next Lanzarote, is 4 miles wide, with 10 fathoms water. Off the north end. of 


Lobos there is a large reef. 
On the S. E. side of Lanzarote, are two ports within reefs, called Puerto de Naos and 4rtours. 


Puerta Cavallos: the former is the northern one, sheltered from N.E. by the reefs, and 
It has two entrances between the reefs, with only 14 feet at high 


here vessels may refit. 
water in the northern, and 17 feet in the southern entrance; the depth within, is 27 to 10 
feet, rise of tide 10 feet. 

PUERTA CAVALLOS, 1 mile south of the former, has only 12 feet in the channel 
and within, 17 feet. 


GRATIOSA, is 1 league north of Lanzarote, being 5 miles long and 1 mile broad, and cratiosa. 
the channel between them, forms the harbour of El Rio, in which the depth is 6 and 7 fathoms. 


« Pucrla 
? Cavallos, 


SANTA CLARA, 6 miles N. W. of Gratiosa, and Alegranza, are small rocky isles des- Santa Ciara, 


titute of fresh water. 
The channel between Cape Juby on the African coast and these islands, is about 20 
leagues wide, and clear of danger. 


CAPE VERD ISLANDS, consisting of ten principal and some small Isles, extend cape vera 
from lat. 14°43’ to 17°13’ N., and from lon. 22° 28! to 25° #7’ W.; they are mostly high, “""" 
and some of them have sheltered bays, with tolerable anchorage. 

Some outward-bound ships for India, or St. Helena, prefer the channel between Cape Chanel 
Verd and these islands, generally keeping in longitude between 19° and 20° W. in passing 
the islands, to avoid some doubtful dangers placed to the eastward of them, which seem to 
have no existence : others keep nearer to the continent, the channel being clear on that side, 
with soundings near the land. Were it not for the great haze contiguous to the coast, occa- 
sioned by the dust and dry vapour, driven a seaward by the N. E. winds from the hot sandy 
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desert, the passage near the main would be preferable to that outside the Cape Verd Islands, 
when the sun is far to the southward, for steady northerly winds then prevail near the con- 
tinent, and the route is much shorter than that to the westward ; but the obscure atmosphere, 
renders the inner passage unpleasant when observations are not regularly obtained. 

In some charts, a reef is placed projecting from Cape Verd to a sinall distance, but the 
Cape seems safe to approach, the soundings decreasing regularly to 8 or 10 fathoms towards it. 


st.Anthony, ST. ANTHONY, the north-westernmost of the Cape Verd Islands, is often seen by 
ships passing to the westward of thein: prior to the use of chronometers and lunar observa- 
tions, it was desirable to see this island, Palma, or Madeira, in order to correct the reckoning; 
which is not requisite, if a ship have good chronometers ; nevertheless, St. Anthony may be 
passed in sight, without fear of delay by calms or light winds, if not approached too close. 
- By admeasurement, I made the summit of St. Anthony 7400 feet above the surface of the 
sea, it may therefore be seen near 30 leagues distance from a ship’s deck in clear weather, 
which is seldom the case, hazy or cloudy weather mostly prevailing about these islands. 
Point de Sol, or the North point, which may always be known by several white houses 
on it, projects in a low sand, with a reef extending about + a mile farther into the sea: and 
1¢ mile off the point, the Leven got no ground at 130 fathoms. From hence to the west 
end of the Island, the coast may be approached within 2 miles, where you must keep ont, or 
otherwise get into the calm. Between the North and N. E. points, do not come within 5 
miles of the land, as you may have light winds, and be set on the Island by the swell. B 
Geo- Sie. the survey of H. M.S. Leven, the North Point of the Island is in lat. 17° 12’ N. lon. 25° 9’ W. 
South Point in lat. 16° 544’ N. lon. 25° 172’ W. East Point 17° 53’ N. 25°92? W: West 
Point 17° 32’ N. 25° 253’ W.* 
pera On the west side of the Island there is a small concavity, called Tarrafal Bay, where 
Bay: excellent fresh water may be got, and anchorage in from 35 to 40 fathoms, about 4 mile off 
the sandy beach at that part of the Bay, where H. M.S. Leven remained some time in the 
summer of 1820, at which time there, was very little surf, the anchorage being protected 
from the N. E. Trade Wind by the mountainous land ; and this produced a light sea breeze 
or eddy wind sometimes in the heat of the day. A Plan of this Bay has been engraved at 
the Hydrographical Office, Admiralty, from the survey of Lieut. Vidal, who made the Tent, 
erected for observations on shore, in lat. 16°57/ 10” N. lon. 25°24 48" W. Variation 16° 
West. 
This Bay is known by a small green plantation, and a black sandy beach under a cliff. 
The square sails should be furled, and all the boats got ready to tow a ship into it when she 
gets becalined under the high land, and the jolly boat should be previously sent in, and an- 
chored in 30 fathoms a3 a guide, opposite to a red mark in the cliff. 
The best anchorage is in 39 to 35 fathoms, about 3 of a mile off shore, soft bottom, where 
a ship may lie very smooth under the Mountain, with its altitude about 25°, northern — 
extreme of the land bearing N. 11° W., southern extreme S.35° W., Red Mark on the 
cliff S. 30° E. This Bay is open from N. by W. to 8S. W. by S. 
Channels; ‘The channel between St. Anthony and St. Vincent is very safe; the Lord Eldon passed 
sie through it in July, 1802, and thought it near 5 Jeagues broad. In passing through, you 
islands, inay be guided by your eye to keep clear of the light winds occasioned by either Island. 
Directions. If an outward-bound ship is to stop at Porto Praya, in the Island St. Jago, which is 
frequented by ships in want of water, it will be prudent to steer for the Island Sal, or 
Ohavista ; and to avoid the danger to the westward, and south-west of the latter, she may. 
pass on the east side of these islands ; or on the west side of Sal, if the wind be far from the 


Height. 


'* The Russian Circumnavigator, Captain Krusenstern, made the S. W. point in lon. 25°24’ W. Captain 
Lisiansky made it in lon, 25°23’ W.; I made the summit of the island, by noon observation and chronometers, 
in Jat. 17°2'N, lon. 25° 25’ W. | 
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northward, then well to the westward of the shoals, and afterward for Isle May, passing also 
to the westward of it, she will easily reach Porto Praya Road. If the wind incline from 
eastward, to pass to windward of them will be most convenient for reaching Porto Praya 
with speed. In running for these islands it is proper to look out in time, the current gene- 
rally setting to the southward amongst them, sometimes strong. | 


SAL, is high and bold, with two peaks on it, and may be seen 14 or 15 leagues in clear su 
The easternmost peak is highest, and the land between them being low, they 


weather. 


appear like two separate islands when first seen. 
Mordeira Bay, on the west side of the Island, affords tolerable anchorage, excepting in 


the rainy season, when the wind comes from the southward at times; but a chain should be 
used as the bottom is foul ground: neither wood nor water is to be got here for shipping. 
In passing along either side of the Island to the southward, do not approach too close to 


the South point, which is low, extending out several miles in a sandy spit, not visible in the 

night, or in hazy weather. The North Point is in lat. 16° 514’ N. lon, 22° 582" W. The ceo. site. 
South Point in lat. 16° 342’ N. lon. 23° I’ W. East Point 16° 392’ N. 22° 563’ W. West 

Point 16°48’ N. 23°42’ W. . 


BONAVISTA, is high, very uneven, composed of alternate hills and vallies, and in some Bonavista. 


places, low points project into the sea; the south-east extreme, in particular, is a low pro- 
From this low point, a reef of rocks and foul 


Jecting point, not discernible until near it. 
ground extends a league or more to seaward, on which the outward-bound Fast-India ship, 
The Resolution, 


Hartwell, was wrecked, with loss of cargo and most of the treasure. 
Captain Cook, in her voyage to the South-Sea, was nearly sharing the same fate in the night, 
owing to a southerly current; and several other ships have suffered on this reef. The east 
side of the island, has a reef extending all along it, to a considerable distance. 

There is anchorage here, in English Road, Portuguese Road, and off the Coral Reef, but 
there is no town except at English Harbour, where you may anchor inside or outside the 
Reef off the small Island, but it is often dangerous to remain at anchor, about the full and 
change of the Moon, more particularly, when heavy rollers generally prevail about the 
Island. In thick or nisty weather, great care is necessary when approaching this Island, 
as the currents are sometimes strong and irregular ; and the fine sand or dust blown off from 
the desart of Africa, makes the atmosphere frequently so thick, that the land cannot be seen 
before you are in the surf. The North Point of the Island is in lat. 16° 134/ N. lon. 22° Ge». site. 
593/W. The South Point in lat. 15°574/ N. lon. 22° 212’ W. East Point in 16° 3’ N. 


22°44'W. West Point in 16° 112’ N. 29°92! W. 
MAY OR MAYO ISLAND, bearing from Bonavista nearly $.5S.W., distant 14 or tiasa a. 


15 leagues, has a reef of rocks projecting from the north end about 3} miles; and this bein; 
a low point, makes it unsafe to approach in the night. This island may be seen 10 or 11 
leagues, being high at the centre, uneven, mahing in hills, and has anchorage under the S, W. 
end in 7 or 8 fathoms, in a kind of bay, called English Road. The shore to the eastward, 
and abreast the town of May, is steep, bluff, and rocky; but to the westward, a low white 
sandy beach extends to a rounding point, from which a spit of sand and coral stretches out 
a few cables’ lengths, at a small distance from which, there is no ground at 40 and 50 fa- 
thoms. This spit may be rounded in 17 to 15 fathoms, and a ship should not anchor in the 
road farther out than 16 or 17 fathoms, as these depths are on the edge of the bank. His 
Majesty’s ship Polyphemus, at anchor in 164 fathoms, kad the west point of the bay bear- 
ing N. 10° W., the town East, and the south point of the bay S. 59° E., off shore 1 mile. 
From this anchorage, the chronometer measured 173 miles west to the anchorage of Porto 
Praya, and 39 miles east to the east end of Bonavista. The north point of the island is 23 


co. Site. 


Letou Rock. 


The Bank. 
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miles east of Porto Praya, by chronometers. There are 45 fathoms coral, 5 or 6 miles to 
the northward of the seef that projects from the north end of the island, and soundings ex- 
tend from hence to Leton Rock, and from thence to the coral reef off Bonavista. A vessel 
may anchor in several ‘places, and at the south side of the island, but there is no town except 
at English Harbour. The cattle are better here than at any of the other Cape Verd Islands, 
perhaps by their access to the Salt Pans. Salt is produced in great abundance, and a 
number of American ships load with it annually. No wood is to be obtained for shipping. 
The North Pointis in lat. 15° 203’ N. lon. 23° 142’ W. South Point in lat. 15° 6’ N. lon. 23° 
10’ W. East Point in 15° 143’N. 23°82’ W. West Point in 15° 104’ N. 23° 17’ W. 
All the other Cape Verd Islands are high, and most of them have places under the south or 
south-west sides, where vessels may anchor.* 


LETON ROCK, OR REEF, is very dangerous, and much in the way of ships passing 
to the westward of Bonavista. ‘There seems to be another reef, considerably to the north- 
ward of the Leton Rock, and much nearer to Bonavista. ‘These dangers, render the chan- 
nel to the westward of Bonavista unsafe in thick weather, or in the night ; for it is thought 
the sea does not break on these reefs with smooth water, but when there is much swell, 
breakers roll over them. 

The London, in June, 1795, saw the northernmost breakers: after passing to the west- 
ward of Sal, she saw Bonavista, bearing S. E. by S. 7 or 8 leagues; from hence, she steered 
by compass S. $ W. 63 miles, S. by E. 53 miles, S. by W. 63 miles, being then 4 P. M. saw 
from the deck breakers, bearing from S.S. E. 3 E. toS. E., distant 6 or 7 miles; steered 
S. by W. 3 W64 miles to 5 P. M., the breakers then distant 33 miles to the eastward. 

The Diana, in October, 1805, passed near the Leton or Southern Reef. At 1 P.M., 
October 21st, Bonavista E.S. E. 7 or 8 leagues, steered S. by W. 6 miles, S. by W. 4 W. 
12 miles, being 4 P. M., breakers first seen at 3 P. M. now bore E.S. E. 4 miles. 

By the relative positions of these ships from Bonavista, and their courses steered till near 
the breakers, the danger seen in the Diana appears to be about 4 leagues to the southward, 


and considerably to the westward of that seen in the’ London, if these were both real dangers. . 


The danger of running in the vicinity of these reefs in the night, has been fatally expe- 
rienced by the loss of the Lady Burgess, one of the outward-bound India fleet, which ship 
struck among the breakers on Leton Rock, at 2 A. M. 19th of April, 1806. The Alexander, 
Sovereign, Lord Nelson, and other ships of the fleet, narrowly escaped, after the breakers 
were perceived close aboard. The Lord Melville struck three times, and slipped off the 
rocks into 25 fathoms, at the time the Lady Burgess was observed standing directly among 
the breakers. It appears from the journals of the fleet, combined with information received 
from several of the commanders, that the Leton Rock, or Reef, 1s composed of coral, no 
part of it above water. Captain Swinton, late commander of the Lady Burgess, thinks that 
the extent on which a ship would strike is not above a cable’s length, and that there are no 
breakers on it in fine weather. To the northward, it 1s steep to, but this danger seems to 
be the northern limit of an extensive bank of coral soundings, which extends a great way to 
the southward, and a considerable distance to the eastward and westward. The Asia had 
52 fathoms coral at day-light, when the breakers and wreck of the Lady Burgess bore E. by 
N., distant about 6 miles, and other ships had soundings from 25 to 50 fathoms to the west 
and south-west of the reef, at 2 to 5 or 6 miles distance. Directly after striking, the Lord 


* On the south side of St. Nicholas, there are several indifferent anchoring places. Captain Davis watered 
there, 7th May, 1599, when pilot of a Dutch ship bound to India. He sailed from thence the 9th, and fell in 
with the coast of Brazil in lat.7°S. on the Sth of June; not being able to beat round Cape St. Augustine, he 
bore away for Fernando Norhona, anchored there, in 18 fathoms water, on the north side of the island the 1 5th, 
where he remained until the 26th of August; having procured good water, provision, and refreshments of 
Various kinds. 
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Melville had 25 fathoms, with her head to the eastward, and shortly after 30 fathoms; she 
hove to, with her head easterly until day-light, and had from 30 to 40 fathoms, all coral 
soundings. Some of the other ships carried soundings on the Leton Bank for 10 or 12 
leagues to the southward of the rock, generally coral, sometimes intermixed with sand and 
shells, and never had less than 20 fathoms. By mean of the observations and chronemeters 
of the fleet, the Leton Rock is in lat. 15° 49" N., lon. 23° 14/ W., and the survey of II. M.S, Gee. site. 
Leven placed it in lat. 15° 472 N. lon. 23°13’ W.* Captain Cook, bound to the South 
Sea on discovery, had soundings 60 fathoms, the Island May bearing S.S. E. 5 leagues ; 
these soundings were probably on the southern extremity of Leton Bank, as he had pre- 
viously seen the breakers on the rock, after passing Bonavista on the east and south-east sides, 

In running for Isle May in the night, the north part of it must not be approached too close, Directions, 
on account of the reef already mentioned off its northern extremity. This island should 
also be passed on the east side, if the wind hang from eastward, and when round the south 
point, a ship should steer westward for the south-east end of St. Jago, with the wind at east 
or E. N. E. ward; but with the wind inclining from northward or N. N. west, the Island 
May ought to be passed on the western side, then a direct course followed for the south-east 
point of St.Jago. This point appears low, when seen either from north or southward, and S¢J76« 
projects considerably into the sea. To the S. W. about 7 miles from it, ‘is Porto Praya Bort Fars 
Bay, the principal port in the island St. Jago. Between the east point of Praya Bay and 
the south-east point of the island, about 3 or 4 miles to the west of the latter, a bay resem- 
bling that of Porto Praya is situated, which has a brown sandy beach, several date trees, and 
houses at the bottom of it. Some vessels have been in danger by mistaking this rocky bay 4 fate bay. 
for that of Porto Praya, as its east point is fronted by sunken rocks. From hence to the 
east point of Praya Bay, the shore is mostly perpendicular, and may be approached within 


12 mile, or in 10 fathoms water. 


PORTO PRAYA FORT, situated on a small cliff, is a mark by which that bay may birections. 
be distinguished from the false one; another mark is, that the north or east point of the 
latter is generally surrounded with breakers, whereas the east point of Praya Bay is high, 
steep, and free from danger ; and Its west point has a battery of earth or brown stones on it, 
by which the bay is often first distinguished, and the sca always breaks off this west point to 
some distance. In running for this place with a brisk north-east wind, a ship should have 
a reef or two in ber topsails when she approaches the east point of the bay, and this point 
may be passed within the distance of a cable's length, in 8 or 9 fathoms ; the same distance 
from the eastern side of the bay, in 7 or 8 fathoms, is proper in sailing to the anchorage. 
The eastern shore of the bay is high, and all the land seems parched and barren. 

Porto Praya is a fine bay, the two points which form it, bearing from each other about 
W. by S. and E. by N. 14 or 13 mile distant; and it is of equal depth. After passing the 
east point, the fort at the bottom of the bay soon opens, to the westward of which, in a 
valley, are sevcral date trees, and a small house. A small black island, flat at the top, 
called the Isle of Quails, is situated in the west side of the bay, having a rocky projection 
from its south end about half a cable’s length; there is also a rocky ledge off the north end, 
where the water is in general shoal, for 3 fathoms is the greatest depth between this isle and 
the fort. Between it and the shore, the channel is only navigable for boats. From the west 
point of the bay, some rocks extend to seaward, and it requires care to avoid them, in sailing 


from the anchorage in the night. 

The best anchorage is, to bring the fort N. W. 3 W. by compass, about 1 mile, the east Besanctor- 
part of Isle Quails W. by S. or W. by S. 4 S. 1} mile, in 7 or 8 fathoms; but nearer tothe 
N.E. side of the bay, is more convenient to weigh from in light winds, or otherwise, to pre- 


* By anchoring a Boat on it with a Flag, and measusing the angles from two High Hills on Bonavista to the 
Boat, which was visible from those bills. 
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vent being carried near the point of rocks to leeward by the currents, before a ship has good 
way through the water. The Earl Talbot, in 72 fathoms, black sand, had the flag-staff on 
the hill N. W. by N., Jubaroon Point, or west extreme of the bay S.W. by S., south ex- 
treme of Quail Island W. by S.4 S., and the east point of the bay E.5S.E.5S., off the 
landing place 1 mile, off the north-east shore 2 cable's lengths. 

The winds are generally in the north-east quarter, and frequently the weather is cloudy 
with squalls; here, it seldom rains, but a dry haze mostly prevails about these islands. In 
December and January, the winds hang sometimes far to the eastward, but they veer at 
times in the same season to the northward.* In August, September, and October, strong 
southerly winds blow at times, forcing a heavy swell into the bay, which frequently breaks, 
and is said to make the ancliorage dangerous at this season :' therefore, ships touching here 
at this time should anchor well out, in order to clear the land in getting under weigh. 


ST. JAGO, or YAGO, the chief of the Cape Verd Islands, is avout 40 miles long and 
20 broad; it is mountainous aud generally sterile, having some fertile spots which produce 
fruits and vegetables. 

The cistern which supplies the ships with water in Porto Praya Bay, is at the bottom of 
the hill upon which the castle is built, about ¢ mile from the beach, and in common seasons, 
if drawn dry in the evening, is full again next morning. The water is not very good, being 
more or less brackish, particularly in dry seasons. At such times, there 1s a scarcity of all 
the necessaries of life, and the wretched natives perish in great numbers by famine. This is 
at all times, an indifferent place for a ship to procure refreshments ; and in very dry seasons, 
the water although indifferent, 1s not to be had in sufficient quantity. The anchorage in the 
Bay of Porto Praya is in lat. 14°55" N. lon. 23° 30’ W., by mean of many ships observa- 
tions and chronometers. Variation 16° West in 1820. ‘The survey of H. M.S. Leven, 
makes Quail Island in Jat. 14° 534! N. lon. 23° 34’ W. North Point of the island in lat. 15° 
20'N. lon, 23°49’ W. South Point in lat. 15° 7 N. lon. 23° 39'W. East Point in 15° 
0’ N. 23°29’ W. West Point in 15° 173/ N. 23° 51' W. 


ST. VINCENT, 3 leagues E.S. E. of St. Anthony, has wood, water, and some indif- 
ferent cattle: it is high and rugged, said to have anchorage all around, with a bay on the 
S. W. side, where the Devonshire anchored, in 22 fathoms, sand and bits of coral, on her 
passage out to India in 1766, about 24 or 3 miles off shore, and 4 miles from each of the 
extremes of the island. One well was discovered, and another was dug near it at the head 
of the bay, where she filled up her water during a stay of several days. 

Porto Grande at the N. Western part of the island, affords the best anchorage of any of 
the Cape Verd Islands: here, you lie secure from the sea, with a fresh breeze generally 
blowing, and may cut as much wood in a short time as can be stowed away, and you may 
strip and refit your ship with safety. The harbour is open to the westward, but St. Anthony, 
being only 9 miles distant, will always shelter you from the wind in that direction. You 
may get water from the well, sufficient for daily use, and when refitted, you may run down 
in 5 or 6 hours to Tarrafal Bay, in St. Anthony, and there complete your water. 7 


* When the weather is settled, there are often regular land and sea breezes in the Bay of Porto Praya; the 
sea breeze setting in near noon, with a great surf on the shore, and ending at four or five o’clock in the after- 
noon. The north east wind sets in towards evening, and continues during the night. As there is generally 
some surf on the beach, boats should lie at their grapnels, and the casks of water be hoisted into them, after 
being filled at the well or cistern, and rolled down and floated through the surf. His Majesty’s ships Polyphe- 
mus and Africa, with a fleet of transports, watered at this place in January, 1807, and found the water then very 
good. Capt. Heywood, advises large ships to send on shore a pump to place in the well, by which they will 
be sooner watered than if the water were drawn up from it in the common manner with buckets. Some planks 
carried on shore will be useful to place under the casks in rolling them down, where the ground is stony or 
uneven, or where it is soft sand, which is often the case. 
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The North Point of St. Vincent is in lat. 16° 554’ N. Jon. 25° 0’ W. South Point in lat. ceo. site. 
16° 47’N. lon. 25° 3f’ W. East Point 16° 504’ N. 24° 553’ W. West Point 16° 50/ N, 
25° 8}/W. Porto Grande Custom House 16° 534’ N. 25°34 W. Bird Island 16° 543’ N. 


95° 44! W. 
ST. LUCIA, about 3 leagues E.S. Eastward from St. Vincent, having some rocky islets st. vacia. 

between them, is of considerable extent, hilly, and occasionally inhabited by fishermen: at 

the S. E. part, there is anchorage within the small isle called Round Island. , : 
There is some water on St. Lucia, but not sufficient for shipping: soundings extend across 

between it and Round Island, where the Leven anchored in 12 fathoms hard bottom, the 

east end of St. Lucia N. 28° EF. West end of Round Island S. 4° W., where the flood was 


found to set to the westward, and the ebb to the eastward, about 2 miles an hour at spring 
On full and change of Moon, it is high 


tides, but the wind has great influence on them. 
water about 1 o'clock. In this channel, border not too close to the eastward of St. Lucia, 
There are soundings 2 or 3 miles to windward of St. Lucia, with 


the ground being uneven. 
Between St. Lucia and St. Vincent, there is a channel, in which the 
| 


discoloured water. 
Leven passed ; and here, when blowing fresh, with the tide setting to windward, it has the 


appearance of shoal water, but she did not find less than 6 fathoms in working through, with 
15 fathoms in mid-channel. The North Point of St. Lucia is in lat. 16°49’ N. lon. 24°51’ W. Geo. site. 
South Point in lat. 16°43’ N. lon. 24° 482’ W. East Point in 16° 452’ N. 24°45' W. | 
West Point in 16°47’N. 24° 51’ W. : 

ST. NICHOLAS, about 5 leagues S. E, ward of St. Lucia, may be seen 16 leagues in St Nicholas. 
clear weather ; it is the most pleasant of these islands, and the residence of the bishop: on 
the south side, there are several indifferent anchoring places. Grand, or St. George’s Bay, 
on the N. W. side, where the trade of the island is carried on, has anchorage in 7 fathoms 
clear ground, close to the shore, but out in 9 and 10 fathoms the ground is rocky. Here . 
refreshments may be procured, but there is no watering place for a ship. . 

This Bay may be known by the White Fort which stands on a hill, and is seen imme- 
diately after rounding the south point of the island from the westward ; but ships requiring 
refreshments gencrally stand off and on, the anchorage being very close in. The chief town 
is about 4 miles inland from the landing place, and there the Vishop and Governor reside. | 
From the west point of the island which projects out low and rocky, soundings extend 4 or 
5 miles to the southward, from 4 to ? mile from the shore. A ship might anchor here in 
the calm to repair damage, about 3 miles to the southward of the west point, the breeze not 
reaching so far down, excepting in the rainy season, when it would be dangerous, as the wind 
then comes in from the southward. H.M.S. Leven anchored twice here, in 18 fathoms, 
the West Point bearing N. 16° E., off shore | mile. The North Point of St. Nicholas is in Geo. site. | 
lat. 16° 41’ N. lon. 24°24’ W. South Point in lat. 16° 284’ N. lon. 24°25’ W. East Point | 


in 16° 35’N. 24°5’ E. West Point in 16° 382’ N. 24°30! W. 


RAZA, OR CHAON, in lat. 16° 38’ N. lon. 24° 39’ W., is a small uninhabited island, raza. 
about 14 mile in diameter, at times inaccessible: there is no fresh water on it, and the 


a 


bottom near it is rocky. 


BRANCO, OR ROUND ISLAND, in lat. 16°40’ N. lon. 24° 443’ W., is about 3 Branco. 
miles in diameter, inaccessible excepting in fine weather. A low sandy point projects a 
short way from the eastward, with a reef off it, which is visible. The Leven, beat through 
the passage between this island and Chaon, and had irregular soundings. She also went | 
through between Chaon and St. Nicholas, which is a good passage, but the tides and currents 
between these islands are sometimes strong and irregular, greatly influenced by the winds, 
rendering a good look out necessary when near them. Close in shore to the southward of 
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the west point of St. Nicholas, if blowing strong outside, you will find the tide run 9 or 10 
hours to the northward. 


BRAVO, about 18 leagues to the westward of St. Jago, is high, about 4 leagues in circuit, 
and one of the most fruitful of the group. Porto Furno, on the east side, is a good harbour 
for small vessels, with a narrow entrance, which obliges ships to warp out. 

Porto Furreo, on the south side, and Porto Fajen Dago, on the west side, are said to afford 
good shelter for smal] vessels, where water and refreshments may be procured ; but this island 
has no safe anchorage for large ships, neither can wood or water be got for such ships. 

The North Point of the island is in lat. 14° 59’ N. Jon. 24° 44° W. South Point in lat. 
14°472'N. lon. 04°45’ W. East Point in 149513’ N. 24°433' W. West Point in 14° 
51'N, 24°483/ W. There are two islets about 5 miles N.N. E. from the north end of Bravo. 


FUEGO, OR ST: PHILIP, about 5 leagues long, is very high, forming a volcanic 
peak, and generally clouded. It has no running streain, and but a few mulatto or negro 
inhabitants, who raise vegetables, and rear goats and cattle. A ship may anchor off the 
town, but the watef is very deep, with a great surf on the beach, and the landing difhcult. 
Fruit may be got in the season, but there is no water for the supply of shipping. At the 
north and N. E. points of the island, the currents are strong, influenced by the strength of 
the winds outside: do not approach these points close, being liable to light winds, under the 
high land. The North Point of the island is in lat. 15°4}' N. lon. 24° 26° W. South Point 
in lat. 14°49’ N. lon, 24° 254’ W, West Point in 14° 54’ N. 24° 34° W. Peak in 14° 
57'N, 24° 24! W* 


A TABLE 


DENOTING the EQUATORIAL LIMITS of the TRADE 
WINDS BETWEEN AFRICA and AMERICA, 


AS EXPERIENCED IN EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


THIS TABLE is formed by extracts, taken from the East-[ndia Company’s ships 
Journals, and will readily be comprehended, without any explanatory description, But it may 
be observed, that the limit of the north-east trade marked In the table, is the place where the 
wind was found steady between north and east; and the limit of the 8. EF, trade, 1s the posi- 
tion where the wind was experienced, settled between east and south-south-east. The 
winds which blow between S. by E. and S.S. W. to the northward of the equator; and the 
same winds which prevail from the equator to severakdegrees of S. latitude near the African 
coast, are not marked as part of the south-east trade, but included in the space of variable 
winds between the trades. These southerly and south-south-west winds, adjacent to the 
south-east trade, prevail through several degrees of latitude, generally speaking; but are 
most settled when the sun is in the northern hemisphere, particularly in June, July, August, 
and September ; his rays having in these months, greatly heated the northern regions, draw 
the southerly winds far to the northward of the equator. In this season, the progress of 
outward-bound ships to the southward, is greatly obstructed between the trades, by the sou- 
therly winds, and north-west currents, which frequently attend them. 

Many of the ships mentioned in this table, were in company with fleets, it being a period 
of war most of the time. The longitude is by chronometers, or lunar observations. 


* To the liberality of the late Capt. Hurd, Hydrographer to the Admiralty, I am indebted for most of the Geo- 
graphical Positions, and much new information concerning the Cape Verd Islands; given in this edition of 
the India Directory, which I transcribed from the survey of H. M.S, Leven. 


Lost N. E. Trade. Got S. E. Trade. 
Outward-Bound SAS ae ae ee eee en, Remarks on winds, &c. between 
Month. | Latitude. {Longitude. the Trades. 


Year. Ships. Month. | Latitude. /Longitude. 


6 0 E a S. W. winds near the African Coast 
‘ Veered to suuth in lat. 8° S. 


a S.W. and S.S. W. winds till In lat. 44° 
2 30 S. they vecred to S. 8. E. gradually. 


1795|Swallow + «> - 29/10 30 
2 0 N22 30 W.}°* 
Had calms and faint airs to cquator, and 
5.8. Westerly winds in soutb latitude. 


24,5 O 


1799/Taunton Castle - 
9 0 si1 0 ES 


244 7 O 
30} 7 O 


S. W. winds from 4}°N. Jat. to 7 8. then 
E 


1802;Arniston + « © . 
1 30 ; veering gradually tu S. & S. by E. . 
| 


Southerly and variable winds. 


1803,Royal George « -« 
. .{Feb. 6/7 0 


1792)Rockingham 
1792iGanges + + © 26:10 O 30 Variable. | 
1792;Lord M t 0 From 11¢ to G N. had N. W. winds. i 
2;Lord Macartney - : 
ai S,W. wind fromleavin 
1793/Royal Charlotte - ly 8 30 0 peoreny sere ard wwe SSW. 
1793!Trit 315 30 3u Variable winds mostly at southward. : 
7 ritOl «© 2 « 6 e } 
1793!Woodcot 7 O 30 N. Westerly and variable wins. 
(or 6) co e e e e | 
Variable. 
1800/Arniston © + e « 6 0 0 arian’. | 
180] Rose oo 2 @ e@ e 9 30 0 ee 
uy N. & N.Weasterly airs to Jat. 5° N.3 then r, 
1803/City of London 8 30 0 E.}2 5. W.& S.S.W. light winds to 6° south Lat. 
1792 Europa a a er March 14 8 l 0 W. Southerly and variable, 
Variable, 
1792|Middlesex + + - 4 40 0 ai 
Sir Edward Hughes 8 30 o |; | | 
Earl Weycombe - 6 30 0 oe 
Duke of Buccleugh 6 0 30 Variable and southerly, 
General Goddard - 5 0 0 ee 
E Calins & §.W. breezes in N. lat. & §.8.West- ' 
Valentine o « 3] 7 30 30 ° erly from equator to 6° south. 
; ae eee a 
1796|Georgina * + + = 18}10 0 
, i d 
1797|Sir E. Hughes + + 2442 0 30 W, | Variable. 
1798}Bombay Castle 25] 2 20 id 
Earl Howe « « - 25 ioe | 
1802|Marquis of Ely 12} 4 0 ‘a 
Cantons +--+ -=- > 141 3 30 N. Westerly and variable. 
20 ortherly. 
Variable. 


Cirencester + « -« 


1802/L. J. Dundas « - 


_.-— i am 


Outward-Bound 
Year. Ships: 


Remarks on winds, &c. between 
the Trades. 


Month. Longitude. 


1802/David Scott - - - {March 22 
| Marquis Wellesly - 


.1803:Carmarthen - « . 


Walpole - +: - 
1804;Windham. - - . 
1803\|Experiment + + . 
1804|Sir Edward Hughes 


Variable. 


David Scott »- - - 


N. Westerly and variable. 


1792|Melville Castle - - |April 


Variable. 


Duke of Montrose 


1794|Duke of Buccleugh 


rei & S.W. winds from 5° N. t0 8* S. and 
S. by W. near Anna Bona. 


1795|Arniston eas, feet |S. W. and S,S. W. winds. 


1797 Rose . « © @ © e@ 


Variable. 


1798|Walpole +--+ = - 
1800|\Lord Nelson+ « - 


1801iLord Duncan 


Variable at northward. 


1802\Lord Nelson- - - 


Variable. 


1803'Huddart «+ -- South and S, Westerly. 


1804|Lord Nelson - « « 
L. J. Dundas . .- 


1805|Walpole ee 


Dublin --.-... 


No light winds. 
Variable. 
Variable and southerly. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Outward-Bound Remarks on Winds, &c. between 
the Trades. 


Year. Ships. 


ene | Se | RS frag genes tna ena 


1792|Thetis « « « « 
1793)/Exeter « « « » 


179¢ Canton 7. ¢* @ @ oe 
1797|\CereSs + ¢ @ « Southerly and variable. 
1798}Contractor wis 


ae calms; near St, Thomas, and in south 
lat. $.S. Westerly and southerly winds. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1799iGlatton- «+ + - 


; Variable. 


Sir Edward Hughes 40 
0 


Southerly. 


Sir Step. Lushington 
Southerly. On May W, was tn Se N. & 5)6 W. 
lon, stood westward, with southerly winds. 


Lord Hawkesbury 


Variable. 


1801{Princess Charlotte 


1802/Earl St. Vincent - 


Variable and Calins. 


Anna -« «© « e e 


Cuffnel’s + « « 


Southerly and variable. 


Britannia e « e 
Variable. 


Tellicherry + + - 
Herculean « - Variable and southerly. 
1803;Warren Hastings - 
Earl Howe 
Lord Castlereagh 
Ceylon > +++ -s 
Preston. + «© « - 
‘TWarley+ + + © 
Alfred -+ + + + > 
Ganges+ + + « « 
Coutts «+ © « « 
Abergavenny - > 
Union «+ + + « « 
Ocean © ¢ «© + = 


1805{Coutts - « « « » 


Outward-Bound 


eo - Ships. Month. 
1791|Bridgewater - . --jJune 16 16 ON. 
Fssex « « © 6 « 23)13 30 
Bellmont . »« . . 26110 30 
1794;Woodford « « - 3,8 0 
1795)Young William 15, 9 30 
1795|Warren Hastings - 17); 4 50 
1798|Tellicherry + + + 312 0 
1800|Hugh Inglis - - - 110 0 
Rockingham « - 29110 0 
180] Abergavenny 22:13 0 
1802/Fame +--+ e¢«.. 13/11 0 
Sir W. Bensley. 28:12 0 
1803;|Woodford -.. . 22:10 0 
1804JAsia « + 2 ew 15} 8 30 
Bengal. 2... 16; 8 0 
1792\Earl Talbot . - .Wuly 913 0 
1794|Sir E. Hughes - . 23/10 0 
1795 Cirencester oe 3114 0 
1796\True Briton - - . 17 17 0 
1797\Queen + + © « 21 8 30 
1798|Osterly- . .. . 1} 9 30 
1799|Woodford. . . . 12} 9 0 
1800\Earl Spencer . - 28116 30 
180]|Minorca +» « - . 1815 0 
1802|Lord Eldon... 11)11 30 
Minerva -.. . 7113 0 
Travers - Sele: 9113 0 
1803/Essex 2 - we 29)13 30 
Princess Mary + - 28|14 30 


Lost N. E. Trade. 


Latitude. |Longitude. 


16 0 
3 30 
23 «0 


23 30 


Got S.K. Trade. Remarks on Winds, &c. between 


Month. 


19 30 WWJuly 


June 


July 


July 


4l5 0 
is} 30 
313 0 
15 0 
221 4 30 
1s] 4 40 
16} 3 0 
16} 2 0 
14/2 0 
12}2 0 
231 1 30 
15] 2 0 
“| 30 
2415 0 
24] 3 30 
201 4 0 
a4 0 
15] 3 30 
16] 2 0 
20) 2 30 
11} 2 0 
20] 2 40 
23|13 

8|3 ON 
2419 0 S 
15] 9 30 
24)2 ON 
1113 0 
13, 54 


Latitude. |Longitude. 


OW. 
16 0 
20 30 
20 O 
23 0 
24 0 
24 0 
28 0 
26 0 
17 0 
21 0 
20 0 
12 20 
21 0 
22 30 
22 30 
20 0 
22 0 
8 0 
24 30 
25 0 
15 0 
5 OE 
24 OW 
10E 
5 0 
22 30 W. 
19 0 
2 20 


‘le equator in 2° £, 


the Trades. 


Had N.N.W. winds to lat. 124° N. then variable 
Calins aud southerly winds. 

Variable. 

Variable mostly at southward. 

oe 

Had no light winds. 

Variable and S. Westerly. 

Soutberly,. 

ce 


aa abel licht winds to 8° N. aflerward 
S. Westerly and 8.38. W. winds. 


Southerly and variable. 


‘aes licht N. Westerly airs and calms, then 
S.Westerly winds. 


Southerly and variable light airs. 
Variable. 

Southerly. 

S. 8. Westerly. 


S. Westerly toS. by W, 
Southerly, 
ee 


S. Westerly. 


§S. Westerly light winds and calms. Crossed 
Aug. 26. 


.jVariable and southerly. 


; S. W. winds. Crossed equator in 44° E. July 


30.8. W. & §.S.W. winds continued. 


S.W. & S.S.W. winds. Crossed the equator, 
; July 25, in 4 E. longitude. 


S.S. W. and 8. W. 


8S. Westerly. 


3. and Westerly, 


Outward-Bound 
Ships. 


eee © 


Year. 


1804/Arniston 2. 6 


Lord Eldon... 


1793)Earl Fitzwilliam . Aug, 


1802/Skelton Castle. . 
1803 Northampton . . 

Ann....., 

General Stuart . 
1804-Monarch .. . , 
J1794/Dart. . see» (Sept, 
1796 Carnatic . . . , 
W9GQueen - 2... , 
1798/Georgina coe 
1799'Swallow 


I8OllElizabeth . . ‘ 


1803 Georgina et 


1797'Henry Dundas. . 
1800|Georsina ie ice 
Prince Wm. Henry 
1801 Princess Maury. . 
1804;Ocean . 2 6. 
1805,Diana . . . 
Europe... 6, 
1792:Hindostan . . 
Swallow... , 
1796 Bellona. . 2. 
1798 Cuffhells . 6. 
Sarah Christiana . 


1803\Lord Duncan .. 


1803 
& 4 


Britannia Oe oe ty 


Lost N. E. Trade. 


Latitude. | Longitude. 


—eemnowen qemme | semen 


oC 8D Oo 
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Got S. E. Trad , 
ae Remarks on Winds, &c. between 


Month. Longitude. the Trades, 
eR 
O Wy}. 
Aug. O S. Ww. and Southerly, 


0 E. } S. Westerly on both sides of equator; croseed 


| 


it Sept. 7, on meridian of London, 


OW, 


S, Westerly and southerly, 


Aug 0 ve 
Sept. oe 
Aug. S. Westerly and variable, 
Oct. as 
F,/ § $. w. and southerly, Crossed equator 17th 
r Sept, in 5° W, long. 
; S. W. and southerly, Sept.23. Crossed equa 
tor in 3* E, and saw Anna Bona, 25th, 
{ S.Westerly, saw St.Thomas’s Islaud,Oct.let, 
and next day the Coast of Alrica, 
30 W.|S. Westerly and variable, 
Sept. ae 
Oct. Variable, 
Southerly and variable, 
Variable, 
Southerly and faint airs. 
Nov. Calms and 8, S, Westerly faint airs, 
Variable, 
Oct. 26 Southerly and variable. 
Nov. 15 Variable, 
Dee, “s 
Nov. 13 Wind fresh at E. veered gradually (oS. Bustwd. 
19 Southerly, 
26 Southerly and variable, 
15 Fasterly and variable, 
Calms & faint 8.8. tv, airs, REAL the Coast of 
Feb. 1 { Atrica, and in gencral, 
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. Outward-Bound Lost N. E, Trade. Got S. E. Trade. Remarks on Winds, &c. between 
rt Ships. Month. | Latitude. |Longitude.| Month. | Latitude. | Longitude. rae Feades. 
ie) ' fe) ‘ re) ‘ 0) ’ 

1797\Carron «+ » + « +|Dec. 16) 6 40 N23 OW.Dec. 26; 1 O N.}24 0 W.|southerly light airs, 
1799:Earl Mornington - 26, 5 30 ={18 30 29°4 0 120 O _ (variable. 

Princess Mary - - 13} 6 0 21 30 1714 O 22 Q ‘ 
1799) 
& Anna + « « « 31} 5 20 (21 30 (Jan. 31420 (22 0 Faint airs. 
1800 


Homeward-Bound Lost S. E. Trade. Got N. E. Trade. 


Year. Ships. 


Remarks on Winds, &c. between 
the Trades. 


Month. | Latitude. | Longitude.| Month. | Latitude. 


ED 


Longitude. 


Oo 


1793.Ganges «+ « . Jan. 71° 30.N. 18 0 WiJan. 1415 ON. 20 0 W.\variabie, 


1798 True Briton. . . 20; 1 0 422 0 28) 5 0 [23 30 oe 
1802,Rose ..... 181 1 30 8 j22 0 21) 3 30 |24 0 oe 
1802\Georgina - + » . 3l}4 0 {18 O {Feb 31/6 0 {19 O oe 
1804;Walpole ... . 17; 3 20 22 «20 Jan. 20) 5 40 23 0 
1805,Britannia - + . 24, 2 0 19 0 31, 2 27 22 0 ee 
1807\Sarah Christiana - 21; 3 0 {23 380 21} 3 20 |23 40 — |Nocaln between the trades, 
1793)\0cean - + + « -{Feb. 25) 1 30 Sj19 O {March 3] 2 O [20 30 [Light variable winds and calms. 
1793;Europa + «+. . 127}1 ONJI9 O Feb. 2317 O |22 O _ |Nariable, 
1796\Mary ..... 51 130 S120 0 O° 1208 rae eee 
1797|Georgina . . .. 12} 2 50 N20 0 17, 440 |23 O _ |V¥ariable and light airs. 
1800,Georgina » + « « 2213 0 120 0 95/4 O [21 O _ [Variable and ligt, 
1801|Princess Mary - 17| 2 37 S.l20 March 2] 4 20 (23 0 Variable. 
1803Bengal..... 2712 ONJI9 0 ii 7 0 [19 O| [ee 
1803)Britannia . st a 441 0 [21 30 |Feb. 1014 30 [23 0 |r 
1804,;Union - +... 22}2 0 [22 0 29615 0 |24 O ° 
1793\Bridgewater - - .|March 7| 30 S120 30 March 10| 3 O (26 O __ [Northerly, 

General Goddard - 16 0 HO O 21,4 0 [23 © _ [Southerly and variable. 


Homeward-Bound 
Year. Ships. Month. 
. »/March 10 


1793)|Lascelles . - 
1797|Swallow .»« .«. . 
1803/Cirencester - « -» 
Lady Jane Dundas 
Tellicherry + « « 
1804/Lord Duncan . . 
Huddart ..-. - 
Waller Brig . . . 
1793/Thetis » . . « » {April 
1800)Sir Edward Hughes 


1802/Lord Duncan » . 


1798/Rose « « + + « » 


Marquis Lansdown 


1800/Taunton Castle. 


1792 Kent - eo « e - - June 


Lost S. E. Trade. 


Latitude. |Longitude. 


P40 sli9 6W.JMarch 23 


130 |19 0 
1 ON/22 0 
1 0 S/I6 0 
110 [21 0 
1 40 N/23 0 
1 0 15 0 
0 {21 0 

0 [23 0 

1 0 SJ22 0 
1 ONJ20 0 
0 Sj21 0 

0 N./22 0 
230 |20 0 
20 {19 30 
30 22 0 
0 |23 30 
30 22 30 
30 [22 0 
30-123: 30 
0 [20 0 
30 |24 0 
0 (26 Oo 

0 {22 0 
21 0 

17 50 

19 30 

24 0 

23 0 

21 0 


Month. | Latitude. {Longitude. 


April 


March 16 


April 


March 27 


May 


une 
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7 


Got N. E. Trade. 


= 


Remarks on winds, &c. between 
the Trades. 


ee ee 


.| Variable, 


ee 
Northerly and variable. 

ee 

ee 

No light winds between the trades, 
Light and variable, 

Light winds one day, 

Northerly. 


Variable. 


Southerly. 
ee 


Southerly and variable. 


No light winds, 
Southerly and variable. 


Variable and calms, 


LJ) ee el ay 


- 7 2 ee ge eer 


Homeward-Bound 


Year Ships. 


1803|Marquis Wellesly [June 

Lord Nelson- « « 

Cuffnells - » - . 

Fame « « «© « « 

Sir W. Bensley 

Dover Castle 
1806|Walpole -... 
1793 Bellmont -". - « |July 
1794\Exeter » . . « . 
1795;}Lord Hawkesbury 
1799|Tellicherry .. . 

Sarah Christiana . 
1802|Earl Mornington - 
1804/Abergavenny 

Sir Wm. Pulteny . 
1805/Arniston - « - . 
1793\Earl Talbot « . - jAug. 
1798iQueen »- « © « - 
1802;Abergavenny « + 
]803\Travers + + « - 
1804 General Stuart. .« 
1795|/Duke of Buccleugh|Sept. 
1797|Malabar . . - . 
WOl|/Anna - . ee. 
1802/Princess Charlotte 
1804/Preston -... 
1796|Cirencester . . » Oct. 
180]|Hugh Inglis . . . 
1802/Princess Mary 2 
1803|Mineryva . . « - 


Month. 


Lost S. E. Trade. 


Latitude. 
1] 3 40 N22 
29,6 40 Sj15 
2} 2 ON {23 
22;5 0 [23 
10:5 O- j24 
5} 4 30 = j22 
4-4 0 (21 
5,5 QO {22 
14,4 0 [25 
13 0 (;21 
18; 4 0 17 
28} 4 0 = |23 
91 30 = ={20 
2;6 0 [21 
2210 0  /23 
4 4 Q {22 
J 3 0 {25 
2}5 0 {24 
12,5 0 j26 
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Longitude. 


W. 


Month. | Latitude. 
June 7] 8 ON 
July 16/11 0 
June 7/7 O 
July 2112 0 
June 1519 0 

14,10 0 

9} 7 30 

July 1511 30 
80:14 30 

Aug. 1/11 40 
July 2913 0 
Aug. 6)14 40 
July 16/13 30 
8,12 O 

26/12 0 

Aug. 714 0 
2214 0 

Sept. 1/17 0 
Aug. 913 90 
18/13 0 

Sept.. 616 0 
24111 30 

18/13 30 

29113 30 

24/11 0 

Oct. 1Wi2 O 
12) 8 30 

Nov. 2/10 0 
Oct. 20/16 0 
14;10 30 


Got N. BE. Trade. 


Remarks on Winds, &c. between 


Longitude. the Trades. 
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0 30 VW jee 
Easterly to l* N. 23° W. July 6th. 
Southerly, 


Southerly and variable. 


S.W.and westerly. 
S.W. and westerly. 
S. W. and variable. 


Variahle. 


S. W. and variable. 


S.W. brisk wiuds. 


S.W and variable. 


Variable. 


South westerly. 


Variable light winds. - 
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Homeward-Bound peed ce shicianaeneliaed Remarks on Winds, &c. between 
Year. Ships. Month. | Latitude. |Longitude.| Month. | Latitude. /Longitude. the Trades. 
Peak tease ene tee) secieee eee ts 

1803{Experiment + » +\Nov. 30 3 6 i 34W.Dec. 71 7 0 N/21 40 Wie 
1804/Princess Mary - + ‘A 3 40 Nov. 23 7 0 [23 30 . 
1, [Swallow e - - » Dec, 8) 0 Jan. 5, 6 O 19 0 . 
1795|Nancy + + © © 25 3 0 Dec. 29:6 O [21 O . 
1796\Earl Fitzwilliam + ‘ 1 0 27/4 0 {22 30 ° 
1797'\Carnatic «© + + + os 2 0 26,3 O {22 Q [Southerly 
1798iHawke « + + «© + ‘ 2 30 ss 5 0 [23 0 _ [¥ariable 
180l/Travers + - ¢ + + 54 0 i 5 0 ;26 30 
1804/Ann «© 2 «© 6 6 « 20; 1 O J 5 O {25 QO — [Canns and faint breezes. 

14) 2 30 20; 6 O 0 Variable and light winds. 


1805 Northampton « - 


| 


Excluding the few Ships which made the Eastern Passage to St. Helena, from the an avaracr 

238 contained in the foregoing Tuble, the Result exhibiting the Equatorial Limits (rete. 

of the Tradcs, betwixt the 18° and 26° West Longitude, will be shewn by the follow-\i\ve""" 
trades, 
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The observations are rather few in number for some months, to obtain a correct mean; 
but the tirst column shewing the extreme limits for each, will be most useful to refer to, as 
it marks the situations where the trades may reasonably be expected to fail or commence. 


‘JohnSeller’s 


description 
of N. B. 
trade limits, 


How far the 
N.E trade 
wind blow- 
eth in Ja- 
nuary, &c. 


How far in 
April. 


May. 

June. 

July. 
August. 
September. 
October. 


November. 


December. 


Variable 
winds be. 
tween the 
trades. 


Southerly 
winds pre- 
vail. 
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An interesting description of winds, printed in 1675, by John Seller, Hydrographer to 

the King, reprinted by Mr. Dalrymple, in 1807, agrees nearly with the above abstract, in 
xing the southern limit of the north-east trade, as experienced in the different months of 

the year. The remarks relative to the southern limit of the north-east trade, in the treatise 
mentioned, seem judicious and concise, and are as follows: 

“In January, February, and March, the north-east trade wind bloweth commonly unto 
4° N. lat., where at that time beginneth the south-east and easterly trade-wind. 

In April, the north-east trade-wind bloweth commonly unto 5° N. lat., where then begin- 
neth the south-east wind. 

In May, the north-east trade-wind blowetii unto 6° N. lat., where at that time beginneth 
the south-east wind, somewhat more southerly. 

In June, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 8° N. lat., where then beginneth the 
southerly wind. : : - 


In July, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 10° N. lat., where then beginneth the | 


southerly wind somewhat westerly. 

In August, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 11° N. lat., where the southerly wind 
begins somewhat westerly. 

In September, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 10° N. lat., where the southerly 
wind beginneth. 

In October, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 8° N. lat., where then the southerly 
wind beginneth somewhat easterly. 

In November, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 6° N. lat., where the south-east 
wind beginneth. 

In December, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 5° N. lat., where the south-east 
wind beginneth. 


It is to be observed, that between the north-east and the south-east trade-wind, the winds 


are subject to alteration, which variableness is sometimes found a degree or two sooner or 
later than the aforesaid latitude; and the more northerly you are, the more is the variable- 
ness found to be about the north and the north-east; and the more southerly you are, the 
more are the winds found to blow about the south-east and the south.” 

This observation is partly correct, but it is generally experienced that the southerly winds 
prevail more than any other throughout the whole space of variable winds between the 
trades, more particularly when the sun has great north declination; then the homeward- 


_ bound ships are enabled to cross this space more quickly than the ships outward-bound, 


Calms. 


Sudden 
squalls, 


Storms do 
not happen 
near the 
equator. 


which they do generally, at all seasons. Calms and variable winds, are also experienced 
during every month of the year, in the space between the trades ; the former seldom continue 
long, and the vicinity of the north-east trade seems most liable to them. Sudden squalls 


-often follow these calms, which ought to be observed with great care, and sail quickly 


reduced when they are perceived to approach ; for many of the ast India ships lose their 
topmasts, and sustain other damage, by these equatorial squalls, which give very little 
warning. 

These squalls are sometimes accompanied by whirlwinds, in their first effort against the 
resisting atmosphere, and may blow strong for an hour or two; but a gale of wind, or storm 
of much duration, probably never happens far from land, near the equator in the open ocean, 
on any part of the globe; although in its vicinity, sudden gusts of wind and whirlwinds are 
experienced at times. 

S.W.and W.S.'W. winds, with much rain, often prevail in July, August, and sometimes 
in June and September, blowing toward the coast of Guinea, and sometimes as far north as 
the Cape Verd Islands; which winds are called the Lene Westerly Monsoon, by the navi- 
gators who trade to the gulf of Guinea. | 


ee ae 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING from the CAPE VERD 
ISLANDS across the EQUATOR: . 


ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC, OR ETHIOPIC OCEAN. | 


MANY journals seem to prove, that the north-east trade-wind is deflected by the pro- arlene : 
jection of Cape Verd to the westward, and that ships which keep near the coast of Africa, ape ¥ere: 
Jose the trade sooner than others which are at a greater distance from the coast. To guard 
against this, it is recommended by many coinmanders, to keep well to the westward at the 
time the north-east trade fails, with a view to continue it longer, to have fewer calins and 
baffling winds In the variable space, and to meet the south-east trade-wind sooner thanif . 
more castward. Dy adiiering to this precept, several ships have crossed the equator far west, Th equator ) 
then mecting with the south-east trade hanging far from the soutiward, with strong westerly ! | 
currents, have made the Brazil coast about Cape Roque, or farther to the westward, which are. 
greatly prolonged their voyage. | 
In the summer months, particularly when the sun is in the northern hemisphere, outward- | 
bound ships should not run tco far to the westward; for in this season, it has sometimes 
happened, that the north-east winds have continued longer with ships in lon. 19° to 23° W., 
than with others which had separated from them, and lost the trade in 26° and £7° west | 
longitude. 
On whatever side of the Cape Verd Islands ships may pass, the most eligible situation at Best situs: 
losing the north-east trade, is probubly from lon. 18° to 23° W. He ne Ner 
When the sun is near the northern tropic, the trade often fails ships near, or in sight of 
these islands ; it is certainly best to pass to the westward of them at such times, at 8 or 10 ; 


leagues distance at least, to preserve the steady wind, and prevent delay, as light eddy winds 
When to the southward of the Cape Verd 


ne passed 
ar west- 


prevail near, and amongst them in this season. 
Islands, steer to the south-eastward, if the wind permit, and endeavour to get into Jon. 18° 
take Where to 


to 23° W. at losing the north-east trade. If then the southerly winds commence, Ve 

advantave of the shifts to stand on the tack which galus most southing, and endeavour to ea" 

cross the equator from 18° to 23° W., if the winds permit; but do not be induced to make i 

along tack eithereastward or westward, with a deed southerly wind, in hapes of meeting a 

better, unless the wind should veer so far as to gain much southing. os 
The south-east trade, gencrally at its northern limit inclines far to the southward, parti- 

cularly in July, August, and September; and the same has been known in other months. 

When a ship meets this trade, she should not be kept too close to the wind, or she will make 

Jittle progress, but ought to be kept clean full, to enable her to make good way through the 

water to the south-westward, by which means she will soon get to the southward of the limits 

of the westerly* current prevailing about the equator, and to lat. 4° or 5° N.: it also extends Naveu? ! 


Fe 


or 5 
to lat. 3° or 4° S. about Fernando Noronha; and from lon, about 27° W. to Cape Roque, san” 


it runs very strong, particularly from September to March. 
In proceeding to the southward, the wind will draw more to the south-east, and finally to 


east and east-north-east at the :outhern limit of the trade. 
to be a small coral Warky a | 


— 


WARLEY’S SHOAL, is described by Capt. Collins, of that ship, 
bank (which she passed over, at 7 Ae M. May 7th, 1813) about 100 feet long and 50 fect 44>t™- 


broad, which was too distinctly seen to adinit of any mistake ; for its edges were clearly de- 


* In winter, the currents sometimes from the Cape Verd Islands set easterly, and sometimes westerly to 4° 
or 5° N. lat., at other times they are variable; but to the southward of 3° or 4° N. lat., and westward of 20 


- or 22° West lon., the equatorial current perpetually runs to the westward. 
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lineated, and upon it several ridges of rock appeared, with sand between them. The ship 
passed too quickly over it to adinit of time to sound, as it was accidentally seen by Capt. 
Collins, when looking over the quarter. He thinks there may be full 7 fathoms water over 
the shoalest part; and a quarter-master, who also saw it, thinks the least water on this shoal 
may probably be 10 or 12 fathoms. 

The fleet at this time consisted of eight ships. including H. M.S. Saisette, their convoy ; 
and by mean of all the observations and chronometers of those eight ships, this very doubtful 
rocky bank is situated in lat. 5° 4/23” N., lon. 21° 25°40" W. 

It might have been a shoal of Devil-fish, which the Warley passed over, as they are gre- 
garious, and very large near the equator; and as thev swim at great depths, their varicgated 
backs appear exactly like coral rocks. 


Geo Site of ST. PAUL'S ISLAND, called also Panedo and St. Peter's, in lat. 0°55’ N. lon. 29° 
15’ W. by mean of many ships chronometers and lunar observations, is now correctly deter- 
mined, as this small island has been seen by ships both outward and homeward-bound, 
although it is considerably to the westward of the common route of the latter, and no ship 
bound to the southward, should cross the equator so far west as this island. 

pasednesr Lhe Tellicherry passed within 5 miles of it, May 17th, 1802, bound for India. A view 

bound "9" was taken, when it bore from N.30° W. to N. 37° W., distant 5 or 6 miles; by this view, 
St. Paul’s seems to be a heap of rugged rocks, having low gaps between some of them; the 
northernmost is a small pyramidal rock, not so high as the others. The description annexed 
to the view in the journal, says, ‘* This island is all rocks, about the height of a ship’s mast 
out of the water.* 

dian Mons. de Landeneuf, in the ship Le Curieux, was sent to explore this island in 1768; 
His account and the Tellicherry’s are similar: He found it consisted only of a heap of 
steep rocks, covered with birds dung, without verdure, and had no place fit for anchoring, 
nor convenient for landing. 

The variation off St. Paul's was 6° W. in 1302. 


Femando FERNANDO NORONHA, has not unfrequently been visited or seen by ships bound 
to India, occasioned by the currents having horsed them to the westward, after the failure of 
the north-east trade. This island has on it a high rocky peak, called the Pyramid, which 
is very remarkable, and seems to lean or overhang to the castward, when it bears S.S. W. 
The S. W. point is perforated, off which is a sunken rock at a considerable distance, dan- 
gerous to approach. From the S, E. part of the island a reef extends to seaward, and some 
sunken rocks at nearly a league’s distance from the shore. There is also said to be a reef, 
on which the sea always breaks, about 3 miles from the east part of the island, with a chan- 
nel of 10 to 15 fathoms within it, and that the pyrainid is shut in with the highest hill when 
upon the rocks. | 
Currents, The currents generally run strong to the westward about Fernando Noronha, therefore 
ships intending to anchor here, should always pass round the north end of the island, which 
is formed by a chain of several small islets, very near each other, having forts on some of 
them that command the anchorage. 
meer This island extends nearly 10 miles about S. W. and N. E. and is about 24 miles broad ; 
the shore is rocky and the surf frequently high; at such times there is no landing. It is not 
advisable to touch at this island, except in cases of necessity ; for it appears that water is a 
scarce article in the dry season, and when procurable, cannot always be got off from the 


Dangers. 


* It is about 35 feet elevated above the sea, and consists of a group of several rocks adjoining each other, 
with soundings of 30 to 80 fathoms near them, as found by a commander of the Navy, who surveyed and 
landed on it in 1813. 


x 
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shore on account of the surf. There is little rain, and they have been sometimes two years 
without any, then the rivulets were dried up, and vegetation quite parched ; at such times, it 
cannot be supposed a ship would obtain much benefit by stopping at this place. 

The General Stuart anchored at Fernaudo Noronha, September 15th, 1803, (outward- 
bound) in 18 fathoms water, the N. E. end of Wood Isle E. N. E., the S. W. end of Fer- 
nando Noronha S. W. by W., the Peak S. by W., Water Bay S. 4 E. off shore about 2 


miles. She remained here four days, and could procure only nine casks of water, the sell 


being nearly dry. 
November 20th, 1805, the Ann, outward-bound, anchored in 17 fathoms shells and 


rocky bottom, extremity of Fernando Noronha from E. N.E. to S.W. by W., the Peak 
S. by W., the Church and Round Castle S. by E., the large Fort E.S.E., off shore 2 or 
2+ miles. 

oN ovembee 29d, 1805, the Tigris anchored in a 4 less 9 fathoms, sand and rocky bottom, 
Cloven Rock N. E.  N., Fort Island N. E. by E.2 E., Fort Remedios S.S. E. 4 E., Py- 
ranid S. W. 4S., western extreme S. W. by W. 4 W., off shore about half a mile. These 
ships sailed in company 24th; the Tigris received 3 bullocks, the Ann received some stock 
and 12 butts of water, but they found great difficulty in getting the water from the shore, 
the surf being very high. 

There is good anchorage in 13 fathoms, fine white sand, off shore about 1 mile, with Fort Avctorage. 
St. Antonio E. by S. 4S, Fort Remedios S. by W., Fort Conception S.S. W. 3 W., Py- 
ramid S.42° W. The road of Fernando Noronha is unsafe to lie in, with northerly or 
north-west winds, which are said to prevail from December to April; at other times, they 
are mustly south-east or easterly, and sometimes at north-east. The well which supplies 
ships with water is near the governor's house, but landing the casks and getting off the water ae 


nient for 


The wood Is cut on a little island near the north point of the large one, but ; 
wooding and 


watering, 


is inconvenient. 
is not conveniently got into the boats on account of the rocky shore. 


Fernando Noronha is peopled with exiles from the coast of Brazil, and is well defended 
by forts built on the places most eligible for its security. It is hilly uneven Jand, and seen 


at 10 leagues distance in clear weather. 
The tide rises about 6 feet, and flows to 4 hours on full and change of the Moon. There 


is very little variation of the compass here, at the present time. 
The Pyramid is in lat. 3°55} S. and in lon. 32° 16’ W. by General Brisbare and Mr. ceo. site. 
Ramker in 18¢1, measured from Funchal by good chronometers, and also b; measurement 
to Rio Janeiro. Capt. Beechey, of the R. N., on his voyage to the Pacific, in 1825, made 
it in Jon, 82°15/9" W. by chronometers, and in 32° 14°43" W. corrected for the errors of 


chronometers after arriving at Rio Janeiro. By mean of 100 lunar obscrvations he made it 


in lon, 32° 18’ 46" W.* 
ROCCAS, is a very dangerous low isle or reef, a little above water. Ships which pass Receas. 


between Fernando Noronha, and the Brazil coast, should be cautious in the night, if not 
certain of their relative position fron: Fernando Noronha ; for the strong westerly currents 
are liable to: sweep them to leeward. 
The Earl Elgin saw it in July, 1761, having first seen Fernando Noronha on the 13th, and *e"'*!"* 

on the 19th, she had soundings on the bank off Cape Roque; at noon 23d, the Roccas bore 
E.4N. to E.¢5S., distant 4 miles, observed lat. 3°50’ S. This ship's lon. by account, 
placed the Roccas 2° 12’ E. from Fernando Noronha, whereas it is about 50 miles west of 
the island ; she had therefore, experienced a westerly set of 3° 2’ in ten days. In the Earl 


* The mean of the observations of several ships which were near this island about 20 years ago, place it in 
about lon. 32°35)’ W.; but this must be nearly 20 miles too far west, according to its position by those 


scientific gentlemen described above. 
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Elgin, they call it a low island, or more properly a shoal, that cannot be seen at 3 leagues 
distance; a sand bank, surrounded by rocks, with high breakers mostly all round, and a 
projecting point of breakers at the north and south ends of the shoal. 

By the Portuguese, the Roccas is said to bear west, a little northerly, distance 15 Jeagues 
from Fernando Noronha. 

The Company's ship Britannia and King George, transport, were wrecked on this reef at 
4 A.M. 2d November, 1805. Captain Birch, who commanded the Britannia, says, “‘ the 
Roccas are only distant from Fernando Noronha 45 miles; their latitude the same as that 
island ; the rocks must dangerous, are to the northward and north-eastward ; the whole 
extent may be about 5 miles; the current set 24 miles per hour to the westward; rise and 
fall of tide 6 feet.” 

In the fleet, several ships narrowly escaped the fate of the Britannia and King George, 
having separated several days before. The Leda frigate, with one division, led past the 
shoal, and just cleared it, when the Britannia and King George were wrecked. Several 
ships of the other division, under Sir Home Popham, saw the shoal on the following morning. 

The Northampton’s journal describes it as a dangerous slioal, very little above water, with 
breakers all round, except on the south-west, or lee-side, there appeared a white sandy beach, 
where a boat might land. The Glory’s journal describes it as two low sand banks, when it 
hore S.S. E. 2 or 3 miles: and when on the west side of it, at 2 miles distance, she had 
ground 28 fathoms, coral rock. 

By mean of the observations and chronometers of ten different ships, taken about 20 years 
ago, the Roccas shoal seems to be in lat. 3° 594’ S. lon. 33°31’ W.; but, allowing the lon- 
gitude of Fernando Noronha stated above to be correct, and that the difference of their 
meridians is 50 miles, then the Roccas will be in about lon. 33° 6’ or 33° 7’ W., which is 
probably near the truth. 


MARTIN VAS ROCKS, are high and barren, the central one is largest, and may be 
seen from a large ship's poop at 11 leagues distance; this is a little more easterly than the 
other two, although they are nearly on the same meridian, as they are all in one, bearing 
south. The northernmost and central rocks are near each other, but between the latter and 
the southernmost, there is a channel, through which the Chesterfield passed in March, 1800, 
and observed the lat. 20° 28’S. when in mid-channel. When through, she hove to, in 12 
fathoms, with the largest rock bearing E N.E. about 1 mile distant, the bottom then visible, 
and caught plenty of rock-cod and other fish: the boat in sounding, found the depth decrease 
gradually over a rocky bottom, to 14 fathom close to the largest rock. 

The north rock is small, and it is the most westerly of them; they are all steep and in- 
accessible, and the distance between the two extremes is about 3 miles. » 

The breadth of the channel between these rocks and the island Trinidad, 1s about 83 leagues. 

By mean of the observations and chronometers of 12 different ships, the central Martin 


- Vas Rock, is in lat. 29° 28’ 30” S. lon. 28°42'W. Variation 3° 0’ W. in 1797. 


Trinidad, 


DiffKeult of 
access, 


TRINIDAD, is about 6 miles in circumference, extending nearly south-east and north- 
west; it is high and uneven, and just discernable from a large ship's poop in clear weather 
at 18 leagues distance. It is rocky and barren in general, but in some parts, there are trees 
about 1¢ or 18 inches diameter on the heights, particularly about the south part of the island. 
The shore is rocky and difficult of access, occasioned by the high surf continually breaking 
on itin every part. At the east and south-west sides of the island, good water runs down in 
two small streams, it may also be procured at times from the rock that forms the south-west 
extreme. Excepting the times when rain prevails, these rums are very small, and it seems 
probable, that they may in some seasons be dried up. Ships should not stop at this island 
for water, unless greatly in want, for much difficulty is found in getting it from the shore: 
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the anchorage is also unsafe, as the winds are often variable, and should a gale happen from 
west or south-westward, they would be in danger of driving on the shore. Although Tri- 
nidad is within the southern tropic, the south-east trade-wind is not regular; north-east pncherare 
and northerly winds often happen, particularly the former, and sometimes hard squalls or 
south-west gales have been experienced, which render the anchorage at this island hazardous. 

The Georgina packet, anchored in October, 1799, at the north-west end of Trinidad, } 
in 19 fathoms, fine black sand, and moored off shore about 3 cable’s lengths ; the extremes of 
the island from east to south, a large rock detached from it about a { mile, boreS.S. W 2 W. 
about # mile; found 10, 11, and 12 fathoms, coral, between the rock and the shore. The 
surf being great, they landed at one place with difficulty, and shot some wild hogs; good 
water was found about 4 a mile inland, but it seemed almost impossible to get it from the 
shore on account of the surf, and must have been carried about + a mile in small kegs, had 


Particular 
4 


they been in immediate want. 
description. 


It is recommended for ships which may be obliged to stop at Trinidad, to endeavour to 
procure water, to anchor in 30 fathoms, about a mile from the west part of the island, that 
they may be able to clear it on either tack, should the wind blow from westward; for the 
Rattlesnake was wrecked in a westerly gale, and the Jupiter and Mercury, narrowly escaped 
destruction. On this side, almost detached from the island, there is a rock about 850 feet 
high, with trees on it, called the Monument or Nine Pin, which is of a cylindrical form. 
There is also a stupendous arch, which perforates a bluff rock, about 800 feet high; this is | 
about 40 feet in breadth, near 50 in height, and 420 in length; the sea breaks through the ! 

I 


arc with great noise, and there are more than 3 fathoms water under it, and in the bason 
At the south-east end of the island, there is a rock of a conical 


formed at its east side. 
form, about 1160 feet high, called the Sugar Loaf, with trees likewise on its summit, and 
whenever it rains hard, a beautiful waterfall of above 700 feet is projected from it. | 
Captain Charles Lesley, of the Orford man of war, in his journal of 1773-4, mentions : 
three bays at the south and south-west sides of Trinidad. He recommends the easternmost 
as the best, the western or middle bay being rocky, and the northernmost having shoal 
water in it. The easternmost bay must be situated at the south-east part of the island. 
Captain Lesley says, a church, with a cross on it, stands at the upper part of the bay, and 
that a ship may anchor in 6 fathoms, the church bearing W.S. W., and a point like the 


South Foreland S. W. by W., and may moor with one cable on shore. 
The watering place, he describes to be near the church, and that a long boat may fill the 


water there, with a spout or hose. 
Notwithstanding this description of the bay at the south part of the island, it would cer- 
tainly be imprudent for any ship to anchor there with the south-east trade-wind, and it 
probably ought never to be done unless the weather is very settled, and the wind fixed at 
northward ; at all events, no navigator would approach so near as to moor with a cable on 
shore, except this were a safe harbour, which it certainly is not. Perhaps, there is at pre- 


sent, no vestige of a church at this place. 
Trinidad is often seen by ships passing to the southward, through the S. E. trade, but is 


seldom visited by navigators, on account of its unsafe anchorage. 
The Chesterfield rounded the north end of the island, very close, in March, 1800, and her 

boat went all round it, which appeared to be steep, and bold to approach; she anchored in 

25 fathoms, with the Nine Pin bearing N.N. E. 1 mile: they could only land at one part 

about a mile from the watering-place, on account of the surf, and although good water ran 

down within 50 fathoms of the shore, they could only get it to the long-boat moored outside 

of the surf, by filling canvas bags holding about 10 gallons each, and hauling them off by a 

circular rope of communication, rove through a block in the boat. H.M.S. Bristol, 

anchored here about 40 years ago, and filled about 30 Tons of water in one day, with a long 

hose, when there happened to be little surf. are: Chesterfield got about 30 young hogs, 
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which were very good ; there are many wild goats on the island, but so shy, they cannot be 
canght. 

Geo. Site. By mean of the observations and chronometers of ten different ships, the centre of the 
island Trinidad, is in lat. 20° 22' $0” S., and in lon. 29° 10° W. Capt. P. Heywuod, and 
.Capt. Corry of the Royal Navy, made it in lon. 29° 143° W. by mean of chronometric ad- 
measurements from Madeira, St. Helena, and Rio Janeiro, corresponding within 1 and 2 
miles of each other, and some observers inake it a little more westerly. Captain Fiinders 
made the §. E. point in lon. 29° 19/ W., by lunar observation, and 29°23’ W. by chronome- 
ters. Capt. Owen, made the same point in lon. 29° 23/ 19” W. lat. 20° 31’ S. in 1821. 
The Chesterfield made the variation 2° 18’ West, in 1800. Capt. Win. Owen, made it 5° 
West, in 1821. 


Ascension, ISLAND ASCENSION, about 3 leagues in lencth from N. to S. and 2 leagues broad, 
E.. and W. may be seen 15 leagues or more, in clear weather, there being several peaked 
hills on it; the highest, called Green Mountain, 1s situated near the S. E. part of the 
island, about 800 yards high, and appears a double peak in some views. Most of the hil!s 
are covered with red earth, like brick dust, being a decomposition of voleanic rock, which 
forms this island. It has a most dreary aspect, the surface consisting of calcined rocks, and 
pumice stones, dangerous and difficult in some places to walk over, as they have little soli- 
dity, and are often sharp pointed and rough. ‘There is no verdure except purslane, which 
grows mostly about the Green Mountain, and is found in April, May, June, and July. 
Captain Dampier (whose ship was lost on this island) is said to have discovered a spring of 
fresh water on the S. E. side of the High Mountain, about $a mile from its summit, At 
that time, 1700-1, he found plenty of goats and land crabs, near the spring of water: other 
navigators have not been so fortunate as to discover any spring on the island, but have found 
some rain water in hollows at the base of the mountain, which is probably evaporated in the 
dry season.* The wild goats are very lean; rats and mice abound, and there are a few 
insects. ‘Lhe summit of the mountain is frequently enveloped in clouds or vapour. but it 

selona rains here. 

Ships homeward-bound from India, and whalers, stop here at times for a supply ct turtle, 
which were formerly in plenty, particularly in February, March, aud April; but of lite, so 
many American and other vessels have touched at this island, that turtle often cannot Le 
obtained. . 

There is a bay of considerable depth and extent, close on the north side of the 8S. W. point 
of Asecusion, about 24 or 3 miles distant from the two bays where ships anchor. Captain 
Heywood, found the landing very safe in February at this bay, went to it in fis gig, on the 
nights of the 24th and 25th of February, and turned S6 lage turtles, whilst very few could 
be obtained by the people stationed at the bays contiguous to the anchorage. A ship 
intending to touch at Ascension, should stop in the usual place, and send parties to the west- 
ward round the extreme point, which bears about 5.8. W. from tle road; two or three 
sandy beaches will then open, the farthest of which is 8, W. bay, and as this bay is not fre- 
quented nor much known, a large supply of turtle may reasonably be expected. 

pirections | A ship intending to stop at Ascension, should steer round the N. puint of the island, 

sheanchor- which is a low rocky point with deep water close to it, and may be passed within two cable's 
lengths with a commanding breeze: when abreast of this point, Sandy Bay will soon be seen 
a little to the S. W., which is a small bay, with a white sandy beach, having a regular hill” 
like a dome a little distance inland; this is called Cross IIill, because a cross was placed 
upon it long ago. 

Froin the W. point of Sandy Bay, a reef of rocks projects out about 14 mile, on which 

* Since the time that Gen. Buonaparte was sent to St. Helena, a British naval force has been placed at 


Ascension, and the men composing it, have found means to form some garden grounds, wherein they cultivate 
a few vegetables for the use of the table. 
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the sea breaks when there is much swell; at other times, there is no breakers on it. When 
a ship has passed the N. point of the island, she should haul up into the Sandy Bay, and 
anchor abreast of the beach, in 15 or 16 fathoms sandy bottom, with Cross Hill S. by E. 4 
E, or 8. S, E., off shore about $ of a mile.* The best landing place is at the W. end of the 
bay, behind an isolated rock: this rock makes a sort of division between the Sandy Beach 
Bay, and another bay to the westward, which has also a sandy beach in some places, and 


may be considcred a continuation of the easternmost bay. In this western part, there are w. part of 
the bay sup- 


some detached rocks; on one of which the Egmont struck in 1771, which was found to be posed rocky 
avery small rock, with Z less 3 fathoms on it, and 13 fathoms close to it on the outside ; shore.” 


there was 13 fathamé between it and the shore, from which it was distant about 2 cable’s 
lengths. ‘The summit of the rock, where the depth on it was 3 less 3 to 5 fathoms, was not 
of more extent thun 4 or 5 feet square. The bearing of this rock, from Cross Hill, is not 
hnown ; Captain Mears says, it lies in the opening ‘of the second sandy bay from the an- 
choring place under Cross LUill. Although the anchorage is to leeward, at the N. W. part 
of the island, there 13 often a high surf on “the shore ; caution is therefore requisite, as many 
ships have had their boats stove : by the surf in landing. The summit of the mountain, or geo. site. 
centre of the island, is in lat. 7° 582/S., and the anchorage of the road in Jat. 7° 55) S. 
lon. 14° 153’ W. measured by many ships’ chronometers from James's Town, St. Helena, 
allowing the latter to be in lon. 5° 363’ W. Captain Heywood, made it also, in the above 
longitude, and in 14° 16’ W. by chronometers, measured from St. Anthony, one of the Cape 
Verd Islands. But Capt. Sabine, during his late scientific voyage of experiments, to ascer- 
tain the figure of the globe, by his observations while at Ascension, made that part of the 
island called Barrack Square, in lat. 7° 55’ 56" 8. lon. 14° 23'50" W. Variation 13° 23' W. 
in 1822. There is very little rise or fall of tide. 

Some outward-bound East India ships, after crossing the equator, have found the S. E. 8-E. Trade. 
trade far to the eastward, which enabled them to pass in sight of the Island Ascension ; this 
can only happen to ships which cross the equator far eastward of the commen track, when 
the sun is near the southern tropic. The trade-wind may then veer to E. by S. or E.; and 
at such times, a S. course may probably be made, by keeping close to the wind in crossing 
the trade, although ships bound to India, or the Cape of Good Hope, should not adopt this 
route with a view of shortening the distance; for their principal object is to get quickly 
through it, into the northerly and westerly winds, where they will soon run down the 
longitude. 

Although Ascension is seldom seen by ships bound to India, it is directly in the route Of Ascension in 


ships homee 


those homeward-bound, tor they generally see it in passing ; particularly i in times of peace, ps home- 
wa boun 
when no danger Is appr ehended from cruizers. 


ST. HELENA, is situated in the southern Atlantic Ocean, in the strength of the S. E. st.Hetena 
trade, but it is not the island most distant from its nearest continent of avy in the known 
world, as has been said ; for exclusive of the islands in the Pacitic Ocean, St. Paul's, Ker- 


* Along the N. W. side of the island, the bank of soundings extends about 2 miles off shore; the bottom said 


to be rocky, where the depth exceeds 18 or 20 fathoms. 
h, and this bounded by a coral reef or a range of 


+ In places where the shores are lined with a sandy beach, 
breakers, turtle are generally plentiful; and moonlight nights are the times when the females come on shore in 


the greatest numbers, to deposit thetr cgcs in the sand. If there is a reef facing the beach, and a rise and fall 
of tide, they wait fur the rising tide to float them over it, and reach the beach an | hour or two before high water, 
that they may have time suftivient to dig farge holes in which they deposit their eggs, and return to sea about 


as 9 
hizh water, or before it has falien much on the reef. If the beach has a geutle acciivity, they dig the pits ata 
sand iiliocks, or in the most convenient 


considerable distance from high-water mark, among bushes, small 
Secret places near the beach, and then deposit their eggs in them. Sore of these holes or pits, are of consider- 
By those in search of turtle, 


able dimensions, employing the mother turtle upwards of an hour dizcinz them. 
the beach should not be frequented till near high water, or the time they are supposed to be mostly on shore. 


In walking along it, silence should be observed, for the smalicst noise will alarm them, and those not already 


F 2 


on shore, will j in such case return to sca. 
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guelens, Tristan de Acunha, and others, are more distant from the continents than’ St. He- 
lena. Before the use of chronometers and lunar observations, navigators were directed, in 
running for St. Helena, to fall into-its parallel 50 or 60 leagues eastward of it, to lie by in 
the night, and steer west in the day till they made the land: this practice ts no longer re- 
quisite, for most of the East India ships, homeward-bound, steer now a direct course from 
the Cape to St. Helena, and make the island day or night: as they generally know the 
longitude within a few miles of the truth, there can be little danger of missing it, although 
this has sometimes happened, the body and leeward part of the island being frequently en- 
veloped in fog clouds, particularly in the night. Slould a ship, in such case, fall a little to 
leeward, she will find little difficulty in working up to the anchorage, unless she sail indif- 
ferently upon a wind, for the current seldom runs strong to leeward near this island ; this, 
however, may happen, when the trade blows strong with squalls for a few days, which is 
sometimes experienced about the full and change of the moon; but this lee-current is gene- 
rally of short continuance. In times of war, when any of the enemy's cruizers visit St. 
Helena, they keep to the eastward and south-eastward ot it, at the distance of 15, 20, and 
25 leagues; single ships, which sail well, would avoid these cruizers, were they to make the 
island bearing from N.N. E. to E. or S. E,, and afterward make short tacks under the lee 
of it, till they reach the anchorage. -I have seen store ships from England, make the island 
bearing E.S. E. directly to windward of them, at the distance of 15 or 18 leagues; they 
sailed indifferently, but reached the anchorage the third day after making the island. .There 
are sometimes calms near it; the Mead was becalmed from the 17th to the 22d May, 1710, 
within 6 and 8 leagues of the East part of the island, the current setting to the eastward, 
prevented her froin being driven near it by the swell, and she did not vet into the anchorage 
till the 24th of May. 

This island is about 3 leagues in length, nearly N. E. and §.W., of oblong or circular 
form, about 26 or 27 miles round. The steep rocky clitfs facing the sea, present a sterile 
and unfavourable appearance to an observer in sailing round the east part of the island, but 
the chasms or vallies in the interior, and likewise the hills, are fruitful, and clothed with 
continual verdure, except in very dry seasons, when it is sometimes burnt up for want of 
moisture. ‘The principal ridge of mountains in the centre of the island is called Diana’s 
Peak, and is about 2,200 feet high. Nearer the S. W. part, there is a hill of a conical 
form, called High Peak, about 50 feet less elevated than the former. On these hills, and 
on the high grounds, tke air is always cool and pleasant; fog clouds frequently cover the 
Peaked Hills, or being driven from the sea by the trade wind, strike against them, producing 
gentle showers, which quicken the vegetation and cool the atmosphere on the bigh grounds, 
although in the vallies on the leeward side of the island, the sun is often very powerful. 
There 1s very little level ground on this island, for it evidently appears to have been forced 
upwards from the ocean by subterraneous fire; the abrupt ridges and chasms into which it 
is split, seem to prove this origin, and the effects of amalgamation by fire, are visible from 
the summits of the hills to the cavities formed by the abrasion of the surge of the sea at the 
water's edge. 

Thunder is seldom heard at St. Helena; lightning has been at times observed in ‘cloudy 
weather, accompanied by a sultry atmosphere; showers of rain are experienced im all sea- 
sons, but in some months more than others. Some years back, a heavy condensed cloud 
broke on the mountain over Rupert’s Valley, deluged it with a torrent of water, and carried 
a great part of the breast-work and some of the guns into the sea, although this valley is 
generally dry, there being no run of water in it, except in heavy rains.® 

At the north-east extremity of the island, there is a pyramidal hill close to the sea, called 


* Hitherto the inhabitants of this island have escuped that dreadful scourge, the small-pox, but the measles 
were transported by some ship to this place in 1806, and swept away nearly one-third of the natives. 
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the Sugar Loaf, with a signal post on it :—At the base of this hill there are three batteries, 
at a small distance from each other, called Buttermilk, and Bankss upper and lower Bat- 
teries; a little to the south-west of these, Rupert’s Battery appears, at the bottom of the 
valley of this name, which is a strong stone wall and battery, mounted with heavy cannon, 
and Munden’s Point divides this valley from James’s, or Chapel Valley, where James’s . 
Town (the only one on the island) is situated. On Munden’s Point there is a fort of the 
same name, and several guns placed on the heights over it, which command that side of 
James’s Valley. This valley has on the south-west side, a hill elevated nearly 800 feet 
perpendicular from the sea, called Ladder Hill, with a heavy battery of oT upon it, that 
commands the south-west entrance to the valley and anchorage. James's Valley is also pro- 
tected by a wall, and strong line of cannon at its entrance close to the sea. There is also a 
battery at Sandy Bay, on the south side of the island, where boats might land when the surf 
is not great; but this and every other part, where there is a possibility of landing, are well 

secured by batteries or guns placed on the heights over them, and on the summits of the 

hills there are convenient signal posts all over the island, which communicate by telegraph 

with each other and with the castle, which add greatly to the natural strength of the Island. 
When a ship is descried, a gun is fired at the signal post where she is first seen, and this Signat Pos. 

is repeated by the other posts to the castle, which is called an alarm; if more ships appear, 

a gun is fired for each, till five in number, then the signal is made for a fleet; but if more 
than two sail appear to be steering together for the island, a general alarm is beat, and 

every person immediately takes the station assigned him, and remains under arms till the | 


governor is informed by the boats what ships they are. 
All round the Island there are soundings of 15 or 20 fathoms near the shore, deepening sounaings.- 


quick to 150 or 200 fathoms about | mile from it in most places, then no ground; but 
South and S. by W. true bearing from the south point of the Island, a spit of soundings pro- | 
jects about 2 miles, which is about 1 mile broad, the bottom rocky and very uneven.* | 

Sperry Ledge has only 34 or 3 fathoms on it in some places, with 35 and 25 fathoms be- oes 
tween it and the south point of the Island, from which it is distant a large mile true 
S. by W. This is the only danger at a consederable distance off the Island, and it is not 
in the way of ships unless they fall to leeward and round the south point, in such case they 
should give it a birth of 2 miles tillit bear about N.E., then haul up for the S.W. or 
Western Point, which is bold to approach. | ! 

Barn Ledge is about 14 cable's length in circuit, with 12, 8, and 6 fathoms on it, to 31 Barn Ledge : 
fathoms, sharp rocks, on the shoalest parts. Barn Point bears from it N. W. 3 N., distant 
about # mile, and there is 24 and 20 fathoms between it and the shore, with 32 fathoms 
near it on the outside. Large ships coming from S. E. should keep the small islet, called 
George's Island, well open with Saddle Point until Sugar Loaf Point is open with Barn 
Point, which will carry them clear outside of the Ledge; or keep a mile from the shore till 
nearly abreast of Barn Point, which is the N. E. point of the Island. 

All ships coming in from the eastward, heave to, before they pass Sugar Loaf Point, and Miw™, 
send a boat with an officer to report them. The boat is generally hailed from the battery sc7i3do' 
at Sugar Loaf Point, but she must proceed to James’s Town, to give the governor informa- 
tion, beforethe ship is permitted to pass the first battery at the Sugar Loaf. Ships of war, 
and all others, must observe this precaution, or the batteries will open upon them and shut 
them out froin the anchorage, which is well defended by the forts and batteries around. 

When the boat is perceived returning, a ship may make sail, and pass within a cable's 
length, or lees, of Sugar Loaf Point: she should afterwards keep the shore close a board in *r«¢- 
passing Rupert’s Valley, with the head-sails braced well forward, as the gusts of wind from 


Batteries, 


Directions 
for the an~ 


® Accor 


ae ding to the survey of the bank of soundings, by Mr. G. Thoms of H. M.S. Northumberland 
in 
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the high land veer several points, and may take the sails aback, if precaution Is not taken to pre- 
vent it. When passed Rupert’s Valley, Munden’s Point ought also to be kept pretty close 
to; but care must be taken to avoid the sunken rock lying off the fort, about 30 or 40 yards 
from the point—on which, by borrowing close to the shore, the Lascelles, I’ox, and other 
Arock must Ships have struck, and were nearly lost: several years past, there has been a small buoy 
ve averde"- with a red flag placed over this rock. When Munden’s Point is passed, Jaines’s Valley and 
Town appears, off which is the proper anchorage. Lemon Valley is about 2 miles to the 
south-west of James's Valley, and has a run of good water in it; but it is dificult to water 
at this place, on account of the surf and rocky shore. Ships do not anchor off this valley, 
it being distant from the town. Abreast of Rupert’s Valley they sometimes anchor, but the 
ground is not so good as abreast of James's Valley and Ladder Hill; here the bank extends 
about a mile from the shore, shelving with a steep declivity, when the depth is more than 
Ships should 40 fathoms. It 1s not prudent to anchor in deep water near the edve of the bank, for the 
farout. — gusts of wind from the Valley are liable to start the anchor when a ship lies far out; should 
this happen, it would avail nothing to let go another anchor, for the steep declivity of the 
bank would prevent it from taking hold of the ground. This I have seen several ships ex- 
perience, and drive off the bank with two anchors down, and all the cables vecred out, 
which occasioned great exertion and fatigue to recover them, and afterwards to work up to 
the anchorage. 

Should a ship anchor in 35 or 40 fathoms water, and the anchor not hold, all the cable 
may be veered out, to make her ride if possible, till a convenient opportunity ofler to warp 
farther in; but a second anchor should never be resorted to, for if she will not ride fast with 
one, it ought to be hove up, then sail set, to work her in by short tacks, under Ice of the 
island, till she gain proper anchorage. 

Froperan- — Abreast of James’s Valley, the anchor may be dropped in from 8 to 15 fathoms, with the 
flag-staff on the castle in James’s Town S.S.E. or S.E. by S. The anchorage is equally 
ood off the east corner of Ladder Hill, or abreast of it, with the flag-staff about E.S. E. 
if a ship anchor in less than 14 fathoms off Ladder Hill, she should be kept at a short 
scope of cable, till a kedge or stream anchor is laid out in the offing to moor by, for light 
eddy winds and calms prevail under the hill; she may therefore be hable to swing with her 
stern in shore and tail on the rocks, if there is much cable out and the anchor under 14 fa- 
thoms. In weiching from under the hill, the inner anchor must be first taken up, to pre- 
vent tailing on the rocks, which happened to the Melville Castle, and other ships. Ships 
generally moor with a stream or kedge anchor to the offing, and sometimes with a bower 
anchor; those in the stream of the valley, seldom swing with their sterns towards it, for a 

continued breeze, and frequent gusts of wind blow from it to seaward. 
"When the wind is light, the ships swing with their heads to the eastward and westward 
alternately at times, this being the effect of a current or sort of tide; but this tide is very 
weak, and the rise and fall on the shore at full and change of moon, is not more than 2 or 3 

feet perpendicular. 

Snemes’s James’s Tuwn, is situated in the entrance of the Valley, almost obscured by the impend- 
Valley. ing rocky mountains enclosing it; a row of trees behind the ramparts, and another behind 
the governor's house, give it a pleasing appearance; the houscs are neatly built on each side 
of the principal street, which lies in a direct line up the Valley; hicher up, there is a long 
walk between two rows of trees, having an enclosed square on the left side, and terminated 
by @ garden belonging to the company. There isa run of water in James's Vailcy, pro- 
ceeding from a sinall spring on the left-hand side, and from a water-fall, wich pours over 
@ concave precipice, about 200 feet perpendicular, into an antient volcanic crater at the 
head of the valley: Water cresses are often plentiful about the edg:s of this run of water, 
and are very serviceable to ships with scorbutic crews. 7 
On the right side of the valley, a zigzag road has been cut out with great labour, for as- 
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cending Ladder Hill; persons on horseback, and carts, can pass up and down it with 
safety. This road Icads to the governor’s country house, and to the south-west parts of 


the island. | 
On the left side of the valley, there 1s a good carriage road, called Side Path, which leads 


to the interior, and to the eastern parts of the island; other cross roads join these two, and 
lead to the various plantations. The interior fornis a beautiful contrast to the rugged steep 
cliffs which surround the island 3 for here, in every valley, small houses and gardens are 


seen with excellent pasture, and sheep or cattle feeding in different places. 
Near the east side of the island, the plantation called Long Wood, contains the greatest 


quantity of level ground; there is a considerable space, planted with trees here, but a 
scarcity of water prevailed, until General Beatson, the late governor, brought a supply by 


artificial means. 

The water that supplies the garrison and shipping, is conveyed by leaden pipes from a Watering 
spring in the valley, distant more than a mile from the sea. These pipes lead the water to : 
the jetty, where there are two cranes for boats to load with goods or water casks, or receive l 
stores froin the shipping. Firewood cannot be had in sufficient quantity, furze being the 
principal fuel of the islanders, and is brought from a great distance by their slaves. Cab- ' 
bages, potatoes, carrots, turnips, and other vegetables and fruits thrive well, but are sold retres. | 
dear, and not in sufficient quantity to supply half of the shipping, which at times anchor "“"” | 
here, to procure water and refreshments. 

Cattle are reared for the use of the company’s ships, and supplied to them very sparingly | 
when a ficet arrives, the quantity reared not being adequate to the deniand ; a greater num- 
ber it seems cannot be reared, for in very dry seasons, the pasturage has been sometimes ! 
destroyed, and numbers of the cattle have died. The troops live mostly on salt provision 
brought from England, and on-fish, with which the shores abound. [Poultry is generally 
very dear, and frequently not to be had. A few hogs may at times be obtaincd at a high 
price, which, with a few bushels of potatoes *, are almost the only articles procurable when 
a flect has recently departed, or is lying at the island. 

During the time a ship or a ficet remains at St. Helcna, the passengers are entertained 
as boarders by the most respectable of the inhabitants, at 30 shillings per day for each per- 
son. Until lately, ove guinea was the daily charge for each person. 

James’s Town is in lat. 15° 55" §. and by mean of 32 sets of © » * I made it in lon. cco. site of 
5° 364’ W. Captain Mortlock, by many sets of lunar observations, made it rather less; Town. 
and Capt. Krusenstern, the Russian circuumavivator, made the anchorage in lat, 15° 54 
48" S. lun. 5° 35°40" W. Variation 175 West in 1510. 


eae 


* Most of the tropical fruits, as well as those found in Europe, thrive well in St. Helena. There is a valley 
near the south-east part of the island, having a run of water through it, which issues from the east-side of 
Diana's Peak. An orchard of apple-trees thrives here in a remarkable manner, the branches being loaded to 
the ground with fruit; and on the same tree, the Llossom is seen, and the apple in all the different staces, from | 
its first formation tll it is ripe and falling to the ground: sume of these, have a favour equal to good English 
The soil of this orchard is a rich black loam. On one side of this valley, the soil is 10 or 12 feet 


apples. 
deep, sloping down with a considerable declivity; deep ravines are formed in it by the rains, which wash great 
part of it down into the valley. | f 
The Gum tree is the only one in the island that appears indigenous; several of these grow on the hills, and a | 
1 i] 


copse of them is situated at the south-west part of this remarkable island. 
General Beatson, the late governor, made great exertions for increasing the agricultural productions of this 


island, which have been crowned by complete success, and for this, he deserves the gratitude of all oriental 
{ 


Davigators, 
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ABSTRACTS, and REMARKS, on PASSAGES to, and from 
ST. HELENA. 


Ist. EASTERN PASSAGE. 


EAST-INDIA Company’s Ship Britannia, Nov. 11th, 1803, got soundings on the 
African Coast, in lat. 29° N. lon. 129 W. Jere she was several days embarrassed with 
-S. Westerly winds in soundings, and near the coast, till in lat. 97° N. lon. 13° 20' W. 
Nov. 15th, lost sight of the land: the weather was unsettled, and a heavy swell prevailed 
near the coast. She passed between the Island Forteventura, and the main-land, and be- 
tween Cape Verd, and the islands of that name. Nov. 25th, in lat. 13° N. lon. 20° W. 
iss, lost N. E. trade; then ensued calms and faint southerly airs. Dec. 28th, in lat. 4° 40’ N. 
pasagenear LON. 9° 40’ W. got soundings 43 fathoms on the Coast of Guinea. At noon in 50 fathoms, 
Coast, after- lat. observed 4° 40’ N. lon. 9° 4’ W. by lunar observations, and 8° 59/ W. by chronome- 
vesward of ter. Calms and faint breezes continued, with a current to the northward, till January 8th, 
St.Helen 1804, in lat. 3° 20’ N. lon. 1° 38’ W.; then a moderate S. W. breeze commenced, which 
carried her to lat. 1° N. lon. 4° 30’ E., January 12th. From hence, the wind continued 
between S. W. and S. by E. till in lat. 3° 0’ S. lon. 6° 30’ E. on the 23d; had then a re- 
turn of calms and faint airs: the current set now, to N. Westward. With a moderate 
southerly breeze on the 28th, stood to the W.S.W. and westward; it continued till Feb. 
Ist, in lat. 7° S. lon. 1° W. and veered to S. S. E. and S. E by S. a moderate trade, which 
continued till in lat. 24°S. lon: 10° W. February 15th. Had calms and faint airs, 
till the 27th, in lat. 26° S. lon. 5° 46’ W. then a return of the trade, which enabled her to 

reach St. Helena, 4th March. 


apc, CITY OF LONDON, left the Isle of Wight, Feb. Ist, 1803, passed to the west- 
er ward of Madeira and Canary Islands; then to the eastward of Cape Verd Islands, on the 
Islands, and meridian 194° W. in passing them. Lost the northerly winds Feb. 20th, in lat. 7° 50’ N. 
s.w.extre- lon. 16° 40’ W.; had then faint airs from the northward and westward, till in Jat. 5° 20’ N, 
Africa, to lon. 11° W. the 25th; light S. W. and southerly airs then commenced, and increased to a 
' moderate breeze when about 26 leagues southward from Cape Palmas, March 5th, which 
continued till in lat. 3° S, lon. 5° 30’ E., the 16th. Had then S.S. Westerly breezes till 


the 27th, in lat. 7°S. lon. 2° E, it veered to S.S. Eastward. Made two tacks after- 
ward, and arrived at St. Helena, 3d April. 


res, _ SKELTON CASTLE, Union in company, August 10th, 1803, in lat. 16° N. lon. 253° 
bound toc. W. lost N.E. trade, soon after had S.S..Westerly winds. Stood on the starboard tack, 
byaiong ” and crossed the equator on the meridian of London, Sept. 7th. Light S.S. Westerly winds 


track of 

§ swesterly continued : tacked at times to the westward. On the 24th reached Jat. 9° S. lon. 9° E. 
the eastery The S.S. Westerly winds continued till the 28th, in lat. 11°S. lon. 4° E., it veered gra- 
‘BU Hetena. dually to S. by E. and S. 8. E.; stood on the larboard tack, and arrived Oct. Ist at St. He- 


lena: remained 3 days, and filled up the water. 


1802, 
wineec, MINERVA, Lord Eldon in company, passed the Isle of Wight, June 18th, 1802 ; parted 
panertaue company, July 4th, in lat. 22° N. lon. 19° W., having passed to the westward of Palma. 
Capeverd. Lhe Minerva passed to the eastward of the Cape Verd Islands, keeping in lon. 19° W. at 
arriverar the time. Lost N. E. trade 7th July, in lat. 13° N. lon. 19° 30! W. Had westerly winds 


teadaye till the 12th, in lat. 7° N. lon. 16° W. it veered to S.S,. Westward; stood on the star- 


before her. 
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board tack, and crossed the equator, 25th July, in lon. 4° E. Continued on this tack with 
steady breezes, S. W. and S. S. W. till the 30th, in lat. 2° S. lon. 8° E.; had then calms, 
and variable breezes at southward. Tacked occasionally. In lat. 4° 20’ S. lon. 8° E. Aug. 
6th, the wind steady at S. S. W. and S. W, by S., stood S. Eastward till the 9th, in lat. 
§° 29'S. lon. 11° E. Tacked to westward; and on the 15th, in Jat. 9° 30’ S. lon. 5° E. it 
veered to S.S. Eastward. Arrived at St. Helena the 20th. 


LORD ELDON, after parting with the Minerva, July 4th, 1802, passed between 192. 
St. Anthony and St. Vincent's; the channel appeared about 5 leagues wide, and very safe, makesa part 
She passed to the westward of the other islands, and lost the N. E. trade, July’ 11th, in lat. of atrica. 


11° 30' N. lon.23° W. S.W.and 8.8. W. winds then commenced, stood on the starboard 


tack, and crossed the equator 30th, in lon. 4° 30’ E. Standing on S. Eastward, saw the 
Jand Aug. 3d, and thought it the Island Anno Bona, being in its latitude. Bore away to 
pass to leeward of it, had regular soundings from 13 to 10 fathoms; but the land opening 
as she stood to the northward, found it to be the main. By observations, of © € nearly 
agreeing with 3 chronometers, this part of the coast of Africa, is in lat. 1° 37'S. lon. 9° 8’ E. 
From hence with light S. W. and S.S. W. winds, tacked at times. Aug. 24th, in lat. 9° S. 
lon. 1° E., it veered gradually to S. S. Eastward; stood on the larboard tack, and arrived 


at St. Helena 30th.* 
1402, 


ARNISTON, left the Isle of Wight, Jan. 2d, 1802, and passed to the eastward of the 4 pannce 
Cape Verd Islands 20th, keeping in lon. 19° W. in passing. In lat. 7° N. lon. 16° W. lost (ergy 
N. E. trade 24th, then calms and variable airs prevailed. On the equator, in lon. 3° W. Fitts. te 
Feb. 15th, the wind commenced at S. Westward, and continued from S. W. to S., with 
squalls at times, till in lat. 9°S. lon. 1° E., March 5th, it veered to S.S. Eastward ; stood 
S. W. and arrived at St. Helena 10th. From the equator, this ship tacked frequently, in 


proceeding southward, and was never more to the eastward than 6° E, longitude. 
TS00, 
° A tedious 
passage 
from Eng- 
1 to the 


EARL SPENCER, with six ships in company, for Bengal, July 28th, 1800, lost N. E 
trade, in Jat. 16°30’ N. lon. 26° W.; had then light 5. W. and S.S. W. breezes and calms. 
Stood miostly to S. Eastward, and crossed the equator, Aug. 26th, in lon. 2° E. The S. S. n't 

Hooghly, to 


Westerly light winds tonfinucd, and veered gradually to S. and S.S. E. on Sept. 13th, in Hevgtly, 
lat. 9° 40'S. lon. 13° E.; but,did not get the steady S. Easterly trade wind, till in lat. 13°S, $+ Helen. 


lon. 5° E., Sept. 23d. ae 
GEORGINA, Aug. 18th, 1798, left the Isle of Wight, lost N. E. trade, Sept. 13th, in 

lat. 13° N. lon. 18° W. On the 22d, saw the coast of Africa, in lat. 5° N., and stood to agate 

the S. Eastward with S. Westerl; winds. Oct. Ist, at 8 A. M. the Island St. Thomas bore (est to st. 


W. by S. 8 leagues ; from hence lay up S. by E. 4 E., 84 miles, to 8 A. M. 2d, and made 
the lon. 8°14’ E. by © €. Variation 21° W. Oct. 3d, latitude observed, 1°9' S. account 


* The Minerva made a more direct course from the Cape Verd Islands to the southward, than the Lord 
Eldon, and gained on her 10 days in the passage after separating, but the former had the advantage of superior 


1798. 
Passage 


sailing. 

t Three of these ships, the Melville Castle, Skelton Castle, and Travers, separated from the others in the 
night of the 13th of Sept., stood to the W.S. Westward, and arrived at St. Helena 22d; filled up their water, 
sailed 29th, and arrived in Bengal River Jan. Ist, 1801. The Spencer, Walsingham, Herculean, and Tellicherry, 
arrived in that river Jan. 2d, very short of water and other necessaries of life; their crews greatly debilitated by 
scurvy, having touched at no place during a 6 months passage from the Lizard, from which they took a de- 


parture, July 2d, 1800. ° 
The other three ships, by procuring a plentiful supply of water at St. Helena, prevented the scurvy; and 
reached Bengal River one day before their consorts. 
VOL. 1. 
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1° 10'S. lon. 9° 7’ E. by © € », the Coast of Africa extending from N. W. by W. toS. E., 
distant from shore 3 leagues, in 15 fathoms regular soundings. A heavy swell setting 
towards the land. 

Oct. 4th, with the wind variable at westward, lay up S. by W. and 8.S.W. along the coast, 
in regular soundings from 14 to 23 fathoms, off shore 3 or 4 leagues. At noon, latitude ob- 
served, 1° 52'S. lon. 9° 33’ E. by © € distant from the shore 32 
leagues. The extremes from N.E. by N. to S. E. 3 E. in 23 fathoms § 

S. Westerly winds continued till Oct. 18th, in lat. 8°S. lon. 7° 30’ E., then gradually 
veered to S. by W. and S.; and shortly after to S, by E. and 8.8. E., as she stood to the 
westward. Arrived at St. Helena 26th. 


No current. 


1799. GLATTON, passed Portland, April 3d, 1799, and lost N.E. trade, May 4th, in lat. 6° 
near the == N.. lon. 18° W. Had then light airs and calms; S.S. Westerly breezes followed, and con- 
sontto st. tinued at S. W. and 8.58. W. June 3d, at noon, Prince's Island, E. N. E. about 10 leagues, 

and three small islands from E by N. to E. byS., the nearest, distant about 4 leagues. 
Lat. observed, 1° 16’ N, lon. 5° 53! E. by chronometer. 
June 5th, at noon, extremes of the Island St. Thomas, N. W. 3 N. to 8.S. W., off shore ~ 
about 9 miles. Lat. observed, 0°20’ N. Saw a ship and @ brigs at anchor in shore. 
OntheE. § June 6th, S.5. Westerly winds, working to windward to pass on the E. side of the island; 


side of Island 


St.Thomas, kept the lead going in standing towards it after dark, had 24 fathoms, tacked, and struck 
struckona On a shoal in the stays; hove all aback, and got otf without damage. [Finding a strong 
westerly current, bore away to leeward of the island. At midnight it bore from S. E. by E. 
to S. W. by W.: at day-light from S. E. to S.S. W., distant 4 leagues: at noon 8S. 4 E. to 
E. S. E. lat. observed, 0°15’ N. S.S. Westerly winds continued. June 9th, saw at 6 
A.M. very low land from E.3S. to S E. by E., stood E.S. E. 4S. 8 miles, had ground 52 
fathoms mud, and tacked. At noon, lat. observed, 0° 33’ S. lon. 8° 40' E. by chronometer, 
the land bearing E. seen from mast-head. 
June 10th, at sunset, in 27 and 23 fathoms, the southern extreme of the land S. by E. 4 E. 
Variable winds and a strong northerly current June 12th, lat. observed, 0° 4’S. lon. 
8°15’ E., 8.S. Westerly winds; found the current set W. by S. $S. 14 mile per hour. June 
13th, at day-light, the land of Cape Lopez from S.8. E. to E.S. E. no ground 40 fathoms. 
Stood W. 10 miles to noon. Lat. observed, 0° 42’ S. lon. 8°22’ E. by chronometer. 
Variation per azimuth, 25°°-W. The S.S. Westerly winds continued till 27th, in lat 7° 30/S. 
lon. 5° E. they veered to the S. and §.S.E., stood to the S. W., and arrived at St. Helena 
5th July. 


awl GEORGINA, left the Lizard, Feb. 25th, 1796, and lost N. E. trade, March 18th, in 
wo St.Helens lat. 10° N. lon. 18° W. She had then variable light winds, S. Westerly and northerly cur- 


by working 


inthe open Tents to the equator, crossed it April 15th, in lon. 3° E. April 16th, a brisk N.N. W. 
siderable breeze placed her in lat. 1925'S. The S. S. Westerly winds returned, and continued be- 
fromthe — tween §.S. W, and S. by E., till the 15th, in lat. 5°26’ S. lon. 3° E. She tacked to the 


African 


cost.  §, Westward, and on this tack with S.S. E. and S. E. winds, arrived at St. Helena, 2d 
of May. | 


ant, CARNATIC and fleet, bound to China, left the Lizard, Aug. 16th, 1796. Lost N. E. 
China,passes trade Sept. 5th, in lat. 11° 0! N. lon. 23° W. Stood to the S. E. with S. S. Westerly winds, 
yzrice_,, and crossed the equator, Sept. 19th, in lon. 5° W.; the same winds continued. On the 2d 


St. Mele 


and stops " Oct. at noon, observed in lat. 8° 52’ S. lon. 11°40’ E. The wind veered to S. by W. Oct. 


swely of Oth, in lat. 11° S. lon. 8° E. stood to the westward. On the 15th, in lat. 16° 14'S. lon. 
0° 30’ W., they bore away for St. Helena, to fill up their water, and anchored 17th. 
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1796. 


QUEEN, parted with Carnatic and fleet, Sept. 16th, in lat. 2°30’ N, lon, 9° W. At... Laue 
parts with 


noon the 25th, lat. observed, 1°31’S, lon, 5° 16’ E. by chronometer, the Island Anno Bona pars vit 
bearing from E. by N. to E. by S. distant 4 or 5 leagues, Tacked at this time, there being N. lat. and 
an appearance of shoal water, and low land projecting out from the island. Had mostly St.Helens 
S. Westerly winds from losing the N. E. trade, veering at times to southward; these con- bere it. 
tinued till Oct. 9th, in lat, 8° S. lon, 3° E., then veered to S, by E, and S.S, E, Arrived 


at St. Helena 16th. 


SWALLOW, left the Lizard Point, Jan. 3d, 1795, lost N. E. trade 29th, in lat. 103° N. a ols: 
lon. 18° W. After passing in sight of the Canary Islands, to the westward, had constant tost Helens, 
N. W. and westerly winds, which obliged her to pass to the eastward of Cape Verd Islands. in the open 
The S. Westerly winds commenced when she lost the N. E. trade, but frequently inclined 
to vary several points. Crossed the equator, Feb. 13th, in lon. 8° W. On the 24th, in lat. 
4° S. lon, 2° 30° E, the wind veered to S, by E. From hence, she stood mostly to the S. W. 
till March 8th, in lat, 18° 30’ S, lon. 8° W., made then several tacks, and arrived 14th, at 


St. Helena, 
1794. 
massage to 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH, left Porto Praya, April 18th, 1794. lost N. E. trade re 

20th in lat. 11° 30’ N. lon. 19° W., then had N. Westerly and faint variable airs till May 5+ Helens, | 
6th, in lat. 5°30’ N. saw the African Coast bearing from E. by S. to N. E. by N., distant §;W.exre- 
6 or 7 leagues, in 55 fathoms green ouze. Had now S. Westerly and southerly light breezes, Attics, 
and saw the land daily till the 10th, in lat. 5° N.: the current set to the northward: with the Wand 
S. Westerly light winds crossed the equator 28th, and saw the Island Anno Bona, 31st. 

Was baffled near this island several days by southerly winds. June 3d, lat. observed, 1° 19’ 

S., Anno-Bona from S, 24° E. to S. 50° E. A white rock to the southward, S. 18° E., and 

a small isle to the northward S, 53° E., distance from the shore 5 or 6 miles. June 4th, at 
Variation 184° W. 


noon, lat. observed, 1° 19’ S, Anna-Bona, W. 4 N. 5 or 6 leagues. 
In lat. 3° 30'S. tacked to S. W. with the wind at S. and S. by E., and reached St. Helena 


19th, without tacking. 
1793-4. 


NANCY, Dec. 30th, 1793, left the Lizard; passed to the eastward of the Cape Verd , 
Islands, Jan. 18th, 1794. Lost N.E. trade 21st, in lat. 10° 30’ N., and had ground 63 ating the 
fathoms same time, on the African Coast : had now light N. W. winds. In lat. 6° N. saw of Afrien, to 
the land, in 40 fathoms. Jan. 31st, passed Cape Palmas at 7 miles distance, the wind now aoe 
veered toS. W. Variation 194° W. With S. W. winds crossed the equator, Feb. 6th, but 
at times it veered to westward. In lat. 6° S. Feb. 13th, the wind S.S.W. and S. by W. 

Tacked to the westward. It veered to S.S. Eastw&rd, in lat. 8° S, on the 17th. Arrived 
at St. Helena, 28th, without tacking. 


ROYAL CHARLOTTE, left the start, Dec. 30th, 1792-3, Jan. 28th, passed to the , 179-. 
eastward of Cape Verd Islands. The rigging is covered with brownish dust, and the clouds cantward of 
come from S. Westward in opposition to the trade wind. Lost N. E. trade, Feb. Ist, in Islands, and 
lat. 8° 30’ N. lon. 16°12’ W. Had now N. Westerly and light variable breezes. At 2 P.M. the Coast of 
the 8th, saw the Grain Coast, N.E.$ N. At 4 P.M. extremes from N.N.E. to E., tostiiciens. 
distant 5 leagues in 36 fathoms. At noon, lat. observed, 4° 53’ N. lon. 9° 0’ W. by chro- 
nometers, extremes of the coast from N. to E. 4 S., vessels at anchor in Settra Krow Road, 

N. E. by E., off shore 4 leagues in 40 fathoms. The current has set S. Easterly these last 

6 days. From hence steered S. E, 11 miles to 6 P, M. 9th, the coast then from N. W. 2 

W. to E.S. E., a vessel at anchor off a rocky point, with breakers, like the entrance of a 

river, N. E. 4 E. off shore 4 leagues, in 36 fathoms, ‘The weather is hazy, and the coast 

very low, At noon, lat. observed, 4° 36’ N, lon, 8° 25’ W, by chronometers, Niffou N, 1° Gragisec’ 
; G2 
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E,, Village Little Sesters N.60° E., off shore 3 leagues in 37 fathoms, Variation 17° W. 
Being nearly calm in the night, drifted into 17 and 15 fathoms sand, heard the surf on the 
shore and prepared to anchor; but a Jand breeze commenced at 3 A. M., stood out S,S. W. 
and soon deepened. 

Feb. 10th, John George, master of the Brig Queen Charlotte, came on board. He is 
an experienced coaster, and advises falling in with the land about Cape Palmas, and by no 
means to the westward of it; as the land winds are generally very faint, and should the sea 

Grain Coast wind prove scant, a ship will receive little benefit from it; there is also a constant indraught 
&c. which sets towards the shore; which we experienced last night. He says, Cape Palmas 
should not be rounded nearer than 28 fathoms: it is very woody, and from this depth no 
appearance of a town is perceived on it. The coast from Cape Palmas to Cape Three 
- Points is clear of danger, and the anchorage good. At 6 P. M. the town Grand Sesters, 
N.N.E. ? E., distant about 3 miles in 30 fathoms. The chronometers make it in lon. 8° 
11’ W., the lat. is 4°39’ N. by noon observation. 
CarePaines Feb. 11th, by observations at noon, make Cape Palmas, in lat. 4°30’ N. lon. 7° 41/ W, 
by chronometers, Departed from Cape Palmas, Feb. 12th, had S. Westerly winds and 
N. Easterly currents till the 16th, the latter abated in strength, and set to the westward of 
N. for 3 days, On the 21st, with the S. W. winds, passed to the eastward of St. Thomas. 
The chronometers made the N. end of this island in lon. 6° 37’ E.: had still northerly cur- 
CapeLopez. rents. Feb. 24th, spoke the Margery of Liverpool; Thomas Oliver, master, says Cape 
Africa, to Lopez is low, and extends far out to seaward: it makes in a low point, and is seen before 
the back land. All the coast is rather low, but clear up to Angola, and may with safety be 
borrowed on in the night to 15 fathoms. Feb. 25th, in lat. 2°7’S. lon. 9° 0! E. by chrono- 
meters, had ground 45 fathoms, and saw the appearance of land. March 3d, in lat, 5° 40'S. 
lon. 9° E., tacked to westward ; the S. Westerly winds continued four days, veering to south- 
ward on the 8th and 9th, in lat. 11°S,. On the 11th, in lat. 13° S. it veered to S. by E. and 
5.5. E. Anchored 13th at St. Helena. : 


Apauagerty  WALENTINF, left the Isle of Wight, March 9th, 1792, and passed on the east-side of 

the ones Palma, and to the westward of Ferro the 20th. On the 25th and 26th kept in lon. 19° to 

Hela 194° W. in passing to the eastward of Cape Verd Islands. Lost the northerly winds the 
31st, in lat. 7°30! N. lon. 142° W.; had then calms and light S. Westerly breezes. Crossed 
the equator April 25th, in lon. 1°-30/ E. From lat. 4° N. to 2° N. the current set castward. 
From the cquator the wind was mostly from S.S. W. and S. by W. veering to S. by E. and. 
S.S.E. at times. Worked to the southward till May 3d, in lat. 4° S. lon. 5° 30’ E. then 
with a S.S. E. wind stood to S. Westward, and arrived 11th at St. Helena. 


Vi91-2. OCEAN, Dec. 20th, 1791, left the ‘Start Point: Jan. 11th, lost N. E. trade, in lat. 8° 


A passage lo 

the east ” 40! N. lon. 17° W. From hence had light variable winds all round, and calms, with 

miavcrd S. Easterly currents at times, and during two nights much thunder and lightning. On the 

none part Oth, saw the land; at noon the extremes from Cape Mensurado N. 58° E. to N. 81° E., 

Scie, distance off the Cape about 9 leagues. No ground 120 fathoms. Lat. observed, 6° 7’ N. 
lon, 11° 0’ W, by chronometer, and 10° 50’ W. by © €, which mean will place the Cape 
in lon, 10° 35! W., and in lat. about 6°27! N. from its bearing at noon, Saw yesterday 
several drifts and sea-weed, but no birds of a Jan. 21st, the mean of observations 
© € and chronometer this day, makes Cape Mensurado in Jon. 10° 36’ W. At midnight 
had ground 47 to 50 fathoms. At noon, the land in sight from the top E. N. E. lat, ub- 
served, 5° 94' N. lon. 10° 0! W., by mean © € and chronometer, No ground 90 fathoms, 
Steered §.S, E. $ E. 46 miles to 4 A, M. and had ground 48 fathoms. From the course 
steered, did not expect to be so near land. For some days past, the wind has been mostly 
westeily and N, W, it now inclines from 5. W. Jan. 24th, mostly calm, but at 10 A. M. a 
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tornado squall blew strong for a short time, with thunder, lightning, and rain. Faint 
S. Westerly breezes, and generally N.E. currents prevailed, till in lat. 2° N. lon. 5° W. 
30th, the latter began to set N. Westward, and light breezes continued mostly from S.S, W, 
to S. Crossed the equator, Feb. 9th, in lon. 1° E. and had now a weak current to west- 
ward. In lat. 5°40’ S. lon. 6° 30’ E. the 18th, the wind veered to S. and S. by E., tacked 
to S. Westward, and with a S.S. E. trade, most of the way, arrived 28th at St.Helena, 


VANSITTART, Feb. 22d, 1821, left the Lizard, got N. E. trade 2d March, in lat. 28° N. 
Crossed the equator in lon. 3° 45’ E., touched at Anna Bona, May Sd, left it next day, and 


arrived at St. Helena, 23d May, being 92 days from England.* 


2d, WESTERN PASSAGE. 


ARNISTON and fleet, lost N. E. trade, April 27th, 1795, in lat. 4° N. lon. 18° W. had a-pamare to 
S. W. and S.S.W. winds till May 5th, in lat. 1°S. lon. 15° W., and got the S. E. trade vitoureo- 
next day. She parted with the fleet, and was never more westward than lon. 25° W., nor wi wes. 
to the southward of lat. 25° S., and arrived June 2d, at St. Helena. | southward. 

DART, Sept. 26, 1794, got westerly and S. W. winds in lat. 9° N. lon. 21° W.; these anotter 

passage 


continued till Oct. 6th, in lat. 1° N. lon. 13° W., then veered to S.S.E., stood to the Sithcne 

S. Westward. In lat. 20°S. lon. 16° W. tacked to eastward on the 21st; in lat. 14°S. lon. Ses tor s0 
10° W. tacked to southward, in lat. 17° S. lon. 10° 30’ W. tacked to eastward the 28th; thee 
afterward, made various tacks between 15° and 19° S. lat. aud reached St. Helena Nov. 8th, 


having never been more westward than 16° 50’ west longitude, during the passage from the 


equator to the island. 
MARQUIS OF ELY, left the Isle of Wight Feb. 13th, 1802, lost N. E. trade March Peis 

12th, in Jat. 4° N. lon. 22° W., and got S.E. trade 21st, in lat. 2°S. lon. 24° W. In by the route 

standing across the trade she did not get to the westward of lon. 29° W. On the 4th April, qu 

her most southerly position was in lat. 29° S. lon. 21° W. She arrived the 19th, at St. 


9 the tropic of 
Capricorn. 


ented to 
Helena. 


Helena. 
PRINCESS MARY, left the Lizard Sept. 12th, 1801, with a fleet, and lost the N. E. antl, 
trade October 9th, in lat. 21° N. lon. 26° W.; separated from the fleet and got the S. E. by going far 
trade 30th, in lat. 19 S. lon. 19° W.; lost S. E. trade Nov. 9th, in lat. 18° S. lon. 25° W., 


had then light variable easterly winds till in lat. 31° S. lon. 11° W. on the 21st, then north- 
east and northerly winds. In lat. 32° S. lon. 9° W. on the 25th. stood northward, and 


arrived Dec. 2d, at St. Helena. 

HUGH INGLIS, with a fleet, left the Start, May 4th, 1800; lost north-east trade June 1600. 
Ist, in lat. 10° N. Jon. 95° W° and yot the south-east trade 16th, in lat. 2 N. lon. 28° W. parsage iat 
Separated with the fleet, went as far as lat. 33° S. and arrived August 14th, at St. Helena, si.ttelena, 


100. 
passage by 


~  ARNISTON, left Portland Jan. 8th, 1800, lost north-east trade Feb. 13th, in lat. 6 N. 4 

lon, 21° W. and got south-east trade 27th, in lat. 1° N. lon. 31° W. She went to lat. 29° werervisr 
S. and arrived April 4th, at St. Helena. Helena. 
* The Waterloo left the Downs two days before the Vansittart; she pursued the Western Route, and arrived 

at St. Helena, May 3d, making a quicker passage than the latter by 18 days. 
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199.150 PRINCESS MARY, left Portland Nov. 19th, 1799, lost north-east trade Dec. 13th, 


farsouthe in lat. 6° N. lon. 21° 30’ W., and got south-east trade 17th, in lat. 4° N. lon: 22° W. Be- 
Helena. ~ tween 27° and 31° S. lat. had calms and light winds, did not exceed lat. 31° S- and arrived 


Jan. 29th, 1800, at St. Helena. 


arti. LORD HAWKESBURY, left Portland, April 25th, 1799, lost north-east trade May 
pawage far 19th, in lat. 7° 30’ N. lon. 18° W.; on the 30th was in Jat. 3° N. lon. 5° 30’ W., and got 
tost.He. south-east trade June 9th, on the equator, in lon. 14° W.; July 25th, in lat. 31° 50! S. lon. 
10° W., had calms and light airs several days, then stood to the north-eastward with varia- 


ble breezes till in the south-east trade, and arrived August 10th at St. Helena. 


reeyaaan TELLICHERRY, June 11th, 1798, left the Lizard ; lost north-east trade 30th, in lat. 
mot erent’ 12° N. lon. 26° W., and got south-east trade July 10th, in lat. 3° N. lon. 24° W.; on Au- 


route wo st, QUSt 8th, her most southerly position was lat. 30° S. lon. 22° W., and arrived 18th at 
Heleua. St. Helena. 


Panceie CANTON, left the Lizard April 15th, 1796; lost north-east trade May 7th, in lat. 13° 
wardot N. lon. 19° 30' W., having passed to the eastward of Cape Verd Islands; got south-east 
Ilandsand (ade 23d, in lat. 0° 30'S. lon. 24° W. For three days previous to crossing the equator 


hy the route 


beyond the Had strong westerly currents; on it they changed, and set strong to north-east three days. 
mtors g. 20 lat 25° §. lon. 21° W. June 11th, with westerly winds steered east; in lat. 23° S. lon. 
Helena, 11° W. the 15th, got easterly winds, then variable at north-east and northward till in lat. 

21°S. lon. 7° W. onthe 20th, the south-east trade returned, and arrived the 23d at St. 


Helena. 


1815. CERES, bound to St. Helena, crossed the equator the 7th May, 1815, in lon. 20° 20’ 


A quick pase 


sage bythe W: (having lost N. E. trade in lat. 5° N. lon. 19° W., and got the S. E. trade in lat. 0° 40! | 
Tetet? + 5.) She lay up well to the southward, and went not farther west than lon. 25°, when in 
lat. 19° Qu’ S. on the 15th. Here the winds veered to East and N. E. with which she stood 
to S. E. and E. S. E. the winds drawing to North, N.W., and West, as she ran to the east- 
ward. Qn the 23d, she was in lat. 22° 15’ S. lon. 10° W,, and was never farther south ; 
from hence she steered E. N. E. to lon. 73° W. with W. N. W. and W. winds, then steered 
N.N.E.; got the S. E. trade wind again in lat. 19° S. nearly on the meridian of St. He- 


lena, where she arrived on the 28th, having 21 days passage from the equator. 


Western HEREFORDSHIRE, bound to St. Helena, crossed the equator the same day as the 
Bt Helena, Ceres, on the 7th May, 1815, in lon. 22° 7’ W., and on the 15th was in lat. 17° 15’ S. lon. 
theabore 27° 25! W., being her farthest westerly position ; with N. East and Northerly and 8.5. E. 
winds, she steered first S. E. then East, nearly on the parallel of lat. 00° S. till in lon. 15° 
W. onthe 24th. Here she got a return of the S. E. trade wind, and steered to the south- 
‘ward and S.S.E. till in lat. g8° 30’ S. lon. 11° W. on the Ist June, from whence she 
steered E. N. E. to lon. 74° W. with northerly winds, then N.N.E., and got the S. E. 
trade again in lat. 26° S. and arrived at St. Helena 8th, having a passage of 32 days from 


the equator, or 11 days longer than the Ceres. 


8d. COMPARATIVE VIEW OF PASSAGES TO AND FROM ST. HELENA. 


BY these examples of ships which have gone by the eastern and western routes to St. 
Helena, combined with other information, it appears that the eastern route might be adopted 
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in November, December, January, February, and sometimes in March. If a ship bound The winter 

to St. Helena, cross the equator in any of these months, and. find the winds incline from veursdte tor 

S. Westward, by standing to the S. E. across the Gulph of Guinea close on a wind, and rue w st. 

afterward tacking as it veers to the east or westof S. she may probably reach St. Helena nearly 

as soon as if slie had proceeded by the western route. Fron the time of losing the N. E. 

trade, about 44 days to St. Helena may be considered a medium passage by the eastern 

route in these months, but the Swallow made it in 31 days. From the southern limit of 

the N. E. trade, the passage by the western route is seldom accomplished in less than 40 

days. By this route, 43 days seems about the medium passage; and during any month of 

the year, it may be made in this time, from the situation mentioned. The Arniston made 

it in 36 days in May, &c. but she did not go more south than lat. 25° S. and the Ceres made 

it in 21 days from the equator, not going beyond lat. 22° 15'S. When the sun has great sun in aur- 

north declination, the eastern route seems precarious ; and the other is most certain at all pict. ie” 

times. A ship that sails indifferently close hauled, or in light winds, should not attempt the ron": pre- 

eastern route in this season; but one that slides fast through the water in faint breezes, and“ 

holds a good wind, may probably proceed by the eastern route in any season with safety. 

The Britannia’s passage of 95 days in the favorable season, from the southern limit of the 

N. E. trade to St. Helena, by the eastern route, is a singular case.* It has been the prac- 

tice with ships going the western route, to run far south, sometimes to lat. 32° and 33° S.; 

this can seldom be requisite, as it lengthens the passage ; the ships which have not proceeded 

so far south, have generally made the best passages to St. Helena. | 
From St. Helena to England, the passage with a ficet is generally about two months, or Helena te | 

bngland, 


seven weeks in a single ship that sails well. 

From this island to the Cape of Good Hope, the passage is about a month. The Georgina 
was 26 days making it in November, 1798; in February, 1799, she was 28 days; and in 
April and May, 32 days completing the same passage. 

From Cape Good Hope to St. Helena, the passage may be estimated at 13 days; it is (omic 
frequently performed in 10, und has been accomplished in 8 or 9 days. eg 

The Georgina, departed from St. Helena, Sept. 18th, 1806, and carried the trade and Frem* 
N. Easterly winds to lat. 30° S. lon. 49° W. On the 13th Oct. she entered the River River Pe. 
Plate, and grounded on the banks nearly in sight of Buenos Ayres on the 19th, but soon got 
off without damage, the bank being soft mud where she grounded. She got clear of the, 
River Plate on the 21st Oct. and arrived at Table Bay, Cape Good Hope, Nov. 24th, and tC Goud 


gave intelligence of the re-capture of Bucnos Ayres. 


eastern 


To Cape 
Good Hope, 


GEORGINA, left St. Helena, May 22d, 1805. In lat. 27°S. and lon. 6° W. the 30th, SU rclen te 
got the wind at northward and N. E. three days, and then stecred E. by S. June 2nd, in - 
lat. 26° S. lon. 3° E. it veered to W. S.W. and S.W., and continued till in lat. 20° S. lon. 
9° E. the 6th: it then veered to the S. Eastward. June 9th, at 7 P. M. heard the surf, and 
saw breakers on the lee-beam, hauled off N. E.; shortly after saw the land bearing S. S. E. 
and sounded in 38 fathoms, sand. At day-light the land froin S. 3 E. to E.S. E., off shore 
5 leagues, in 52 fathoms. At noon the high land from N. E. by E. to S. S. W., a remark- 
able hill like a turk’s cap, which we suppose to be Mount Negro E.S.E., off shore 7 or 8 
miles, in 45 fathoms, sand, coral, and shells. Lat. observed 15° 30'S., lon. by ) © 12° 
28’ E. June 10th, steered along shore mostly N. E. and N. E. by E. with light westerly 
winds and hazy weather. At sun-set the coast from S.W. by S. to N. by E., off shore 6 
or 7 miles; shortly after had 19 fathoms mud, steering N. E. by E. At 10 A.M. Tyger’s 


Bay, S.S. E. 4 E. and a large bay open S. by E. off shore 7 or 8 miles. 


* The Vansittart’s passage of 92 days from England to St, Helena, in March, April, and May, by the Eastern 


Route, was also very tedious 


f 


Return to St, 
Helena, 


St. Helena 
to Bengula. 


Return to 
St. Helena, 


Prevailing 
winds, 


Currents 
near the 
coast. 


Near equa- 
tor. 


Winds from 
Ca eZ 
to Benguela 
and ata 
great dis- 


tance from 
the coast. 
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June 11th, light winds from S.W. to W. and cloudy weather; at sun-set a bluff point 
S. E. by S.; a remarkable high round hill 3. by E., off shore about 7 miles; at noon, lat. 
observed 13° 7’ S., account 13° 8'S. June 12th, light westerly winds and fine weather, 
hove to, in the night; at 8 A.M. St. Phillip’s Bonnet E. by S. 3S. 3 or 4 leagues; at 
noon, lat. observed 12° 33’S., St. Philip’s Point S. E. $ E. 2 leagues the extremes of the 
land from E. N. E. to W.S.W. $S., off shore about 4 miles; P. M. steered S. E. by E. 
into the bay: at 8 the master attendant came on board, and at 4 anchored and moored in 
Benguela Bay in 10 fathoms, with the best bower to seaward. 

The Georgina received 84 bullocks, sailed June 21st, and had light winds from westward 
near the land ; stood to the westward on the 22d, with a fresh breeze at S.W.; it continued 
at S.W. by S. and S.S.W. till ia lat. 13° S. on the 26th, veered then to S. by W. and to 
S. on the following day. June 28th, in lat. 15° 30'S. lon. 2° 30’ W. it veered to S. by E.; 
arrived the 29th at St. Helena. : 

Georgina, Sept. 15th, 1805, left St. Helena. In lat. 21° S. with southerly and light va- 
riable winds the 18th, stood E. N. Eastward; in lat. 12°.S. lon. 7° E. on the 29th, they 
veered to S. and S.S.W. moderate and light breezes, which continued till she arrived, Oct. 
4th, at Benguela. 

Sailed from hence the 22d, had the wind mostly at W. and W.S. W. (often variable) till 
in lat. 10° 30’ S. lon. 7° 30’ E. the 26th; it now veered to S.W., next day to S. S. W. and 
S. fresh breezes and squally. From the 26th to the 30th it blew strong from S. by W. to S. 
by E.; afterward it continued steady at S. by E., arrived at St. Helena Nov. Ist, having 
experienced a confused head sea great part of the passage. 


WINDS and CURRENTS in the GULF of GUINEA : 
COASTS, and adjacent ISLANDS, and from thence to 
the SOUTHWARD. 


ALONG the Coast of Sierra Leone and the Grain Coast, to Cape Palmas, N. W. and 
N.N.W. winds mostly prevail.. From this Cape, across the Gulf of Guinea to Cape Lo- 
pez, they are found to prevail in general from S.W. and southward. The currents are 
variable on the Grain Coast; in the S. W. monsoon when the sun is far to the northward 
they frequently run to the N. W. but at other times often to the S. E. They set mostly 
between north and east across the Gulf, from Cape Palinas to Cape Lopez, particularly from 
the Coast to lat. 2° N. From lat. 2° N. across the equator to lat. 1° or 2°S,, the current 
frequently sets strong to the westward ; this is mostly experienced about the equator, and a 
little to the northward of it, when the sun has great north declination. 

Although in the Gulf of Guinea, the winds blow generally from southward and S.S. W. 
towards the Coast, in S. latitude they are observed near the land to take a more westerly 
direction ; often prevailing from S. W. and W.S. W. along the African Coast between Cape 
Lopez and Benguela. As the distance is increased from the coast, the winds veer in pro- 
portion more southerly ; it has been said, that the boundary of the winds which blow from 
south to S. W. along the west coast of Africa to lat. 28° S. is an imaginary line drawn from 
Cape Good Hope to Cape Palmas. It may be observed, that the winds are fuund in ge- 
neral, to draw to the S. by E. or S.S. E. considerably to the eastward of this imaginary 
line; some ships however have been perplexed with the winds from S. and S. by W. between 


7° and 15° souti: Jat. until several degrees to the westward of this imaginary line; although 
this seldom happens. 

From Cape Lopez to Sierra Leon, a dry parching easterly wind sometimes blows along Marmattan 
the Coast of Guinea, in December, January, and February, and is called the Harmattan by wi. 
the Fantees, a nation on the Gold Coast. In these inonths, the Harmattan may come at 
aby period of the moon, and it continues sometimes only 1 or @ days, sometimes 5 or 6, 
and it has been known to Jast 15 or 16 days. ‘There are generally 3 or 4 rcturns of it every 
scuson, and it blows mederately. On the Coast of Sicrra Leon, its direction is from 
E.S.E., and the same farther northward. On the Gold Coast from N. E., and at Cape 
Lopez and the River Gabon fron N.N.E. The Harmattan is accompanied by a dark 
haze; and it is a cold parching wind, destructive to vegetation, but purilics the atmosphere 
from infectious exhalations. 

The rains set in on the Coast of Guinea in May, and continue till October; as they do Rainson the — 
also on the west coasts of both peninsulas in India, and others situated to the northward Gf Gumea. 
the equator, which, have the ocean open to the west or S. Westward. Preceding, and sub- 
sequent to the rainy season, on the Coast of Guinea, tornadoes may be expected ; these are Termatces. 
bard squalls from East and E.S. Eastward, accompanied with thunder, lizhtning, and much 
In the GuJf of Guinea, faint breezes and calins are also frequent at various scasons “!™* ** 
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rain. 
of the year. ly 
About Cape Lopez, and from thence along the coast to the southward, the current often Current 
sets to the northward ; at other times it is variable, with strong ripplings, near the rivers in near the s 
the rainy season; when the freshes from these rivers, added to a body of water being driven 
toward the coast by the S. W. wind, is turned backward and forms a westerly current. In 
the dry season, there is frequently no current. ; 
The rainy season to the southward of the equator, on the Coasts of Loango, Congo, and Rainy wa. 
Angola, is the opposite to that on the Coast of Guinca; the sun in the northern hemisphere !utuee. 
bringing the rainy season on the latter coast, at which time it is the dry season of the for- 
mer; the southern sun producing the rains to the southward of the equator. 
In the fair season, on the coasts which embrace the Gu:t of Guinea, land and sea breezes tana and 
prevail; but the winds blow almost constantly from the sea during the rains. ape res 
: | 
HEADLANDS OR ISLANDS, on the West Coast of Africa, and from Cape Verd Meats ? 
around the coast of Guinea, are sometimes seen by East India ships, proceeding by the Gots" 
eastern route to St. Helena. the chicf of which appear to be situated by lunar observations 
and chronometers as follows: . 
: 
CAPE BAJADOR, in lat. 26° 8’ N. lon. 14° 30’ W. 
CINTRA REEF, in lat, 23° 6’ 20° N, lon. 16° 13’ W. 
RIVER OURA, N.W, entrance, in lat. 23° 38’ N. lon. 16° 0’ 30” W, Geo. Sites. Rs 
CAPE BARBAS, in lat. 22° 20’ N, lon. 16° 43’ W. | ! 
| 
CAPE BLANCO, West entrance, in lat. 20° 50’ 45’ N. lon. 17° 9’ 50° W. 
DO, DO, South point, in lat. 20° 46’ 30" N. lon. 17° 5’ 30°®. 
CAPE VERD, in lat, 14° 50’ N. lon. 17° 35’ W. Geo. Bite of 


° The above are from the Survey made in H. M. ship Leven in 1819, 1820, and 1821. 
VOL. I. H 
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GOREE, Governor's Garden, in lat, 14° 40’ N. lon, 17° 27’ W. 
and other CAPE NAZE, in lat. 14° 33’ N. lon. 17° 9/ 20° W. 


places, 


BIRD ISLAND, off the Garabia, in lat. 18° 37’ 15° N. lon. 16° 43’ W. 
CAPE ST. MARY RIVER, ditto, in lon. 13° 29! 30° N. lon. 16° 43’ 20° *. 


CAPE REXO, in lat. 12° 231! N. lon. 16° 50)’ W.; and 18 leagues to the S. S. East- 
Bissagoe = ward, lies the Bissagos Islands encircled by shoals, with other shoals between them and 
| Cape Rexo, 


ta ST. ANN’S SHOALS, front the coast to the S. W. of Sierra Leon at a great distance, 


and their western extremity in lat. 7° 34’ N. lon. 13° 28’ W. bears nearly south from the 
Isles de Loss. 


and care: CAPE ST. ANNE, the western extreme of Sherbro Island, is situated in lat. 7° 5’ N. 


lon, 12° 20' W;, and a group called Turtle Isles project from it to the. westward, uniting 
with the southern extremity of the foregoing shoals. 


CapesMeas =. CAPE MENSURADO, in lat. 6° 25’ N. lon. 10° 30’ W. is high ; and from Cape Verd 


to this part of the coast of Guinea, soundings extend out to a considerable distance from the 
land, 


panes, CAPE PALMAS, in lat, 4° 30’ N, lon. 7° 41’ W. is rather low, like most parts of the 
coast of Guinea, and it should not be rounded under 28 fathoms. Variation 17° W. in 1793. 


ThreePoints CAPE THREE POINTS, is in lat. 4° 31’ N. lon. 2° 41! W.; and Cape St. Paul, the 
St.Paul, western extremity of the Bight of Benin, in lat, 5° 29’ N. lon. 0° 50’ E. 


and Fore CAPE FORMOSA, in lat. 4° 5’ N. lon. 5° 5’ E. is very low, forming the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Bight of Benin, and from hence the coast extends about 53 leagues nearly 
east to the north of Calabar River, all low land, where it turns round to the southward, 
forming the Bight of Biafra, into which flow several large rivers. ' 
Fernando ISLAND FERNANDO PO, situated in the middle of the Bight of Biafra, is about 
= 13 or 14 leagues west of the mouth of the great River Camaroons, the body of it being in 
Jat. 3° 14’ N. lon. 7° 48’ E., and it is about 20 leagues in circuit, inhabited by negroes, 

well watered, abounding in sugar-cane and fruits. 


Prince's PRINCE'S ISLAND, in lat. 1° 30’ N. lon. 7° 3’ E. is about 27 leagues to the W. N.W. 
man’ of Cape St. John, and about the same distance to the S.S.W. of Fernando Po. It is high, 
with a village and harbour on the east side, where bullocks, hogs, goats, and water may be 
ae procured. There are some rocks and islets adjoining, particularly those called the Three 
Carce, DFothers, about 4 or 5 leagues to the S.W., and that called Coroco, about 2 leagues to the 
' southward. Variation 21° W, in 1816. 
st.Thoma, JSLAND ST. THOMAS, about 40 leagues west of Gabon River, is about 26 leagues 
Geo. Site. in Circuit, of a round form, its north extremity being in lat. 0° 30’ N. lon. 6° 37’ E., and the 


* The last four are from the Survey made in the Leven. 
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islets off its south extremity lie on the equator. This island belongs to the Portuguese, and 

it-affords some articles of refreshment for ships that touch at the bays on the eastern part, | 
the chief of which is Anna de Chaves; but the shore to the northward of this bay being ! 
rocky and steep, it must have a wide birth in passing. Variation here in 1816 was 22° W. 

The Chesterfield, working toward the road of St. Thomas, on the 18th of September, Sa! or ine 
1781; with the Blandford and Tartar in company, got no ground at 50 and 60 fathoms, until bay of se. 
the rocks were seen along side, had then 16 fathoms, and the ship grounded in stays. 

When aground, the fort bore S. W. by S., a small island off the N. W. point of the road 

N. W., the eastern extreme S. by W., off shore about 4 or 5 miles, and off the small island 

nearly 3 miles. Hove the ship off the shoal with the stream anchor, and the assistance of 

a schooner: afterward, steered for the road, keeping the fort from west to W. by S.; had 

from no ground 60 to 16 fathoms, and shortly after 6 fathoms, shells, sand, and coral, then 
anchored with the small island bearing N. by W. $ W., south end of St. Thomas 5S. 4 W., 

the northerninost point N. W. $ W., and the fort W.S. W., off shore about 2 miles. The auchorage, 
Tartar anchored in 54 fathoms, with the fort S. W. by W., distant 1 mile, and the Bland- 

ford much farther out: by observation, they made the south end of the island to lie on the | 


a ge 


equator. 
There are two large bays fit for large ships, with a sinall bay between them, and the prin- 
cipal one where the fort is, lies at the S. E. part of the island: in this bay, the depths are 
from 85 to 4 fathoms close in shore, the bottom clear fine sand. ‘The other large one, 
called Man of War Bay, has a few huts, with good anchoring ground, and is situated at the 
N. W. part of the island. 
To approach the bay where the fort is situated, the best way 1s to come round by the 
south end of the island, because the current sets mostly to the northward, and the winds 
prevail from southward. The shore to the southward of the fort can be approached with | 
greater safety than to the northward, but not under the distance of 14 mile until the fort is " 


brought to bear W. by N. 
ing in from the northward, because from no ground, a ship 


The lead is no guide in turni 
may have 12 fathoms, and be aground before another cast of the lead can be hove.* 


ANNO-BONA, in lat. 1° 30'S. lon. 5°48’ E. (the body) distant 56 leagues westward 4nc-Bens 
from Cape Lopez, is 7 or 8 leagues in circuit, rising in two high hills, the summits of which : 
are often clouded, and on one of them 1s said to be a lake of pure water. This island is 
refreshed by constant breezes, which render it healthy; it abounds with tropical fruits, cdo- 
mestic animals, and poultry; the inhabitants are negroes, converted to the Catholic faith by 
the Portuguese. The best anchorage is at the N. E. part of the island, where there is a ‘i 
village: on the west side, the appearance of shoal water was seen by the Queen in passing, 
projecting from some low land. Variation 19° W. in 1794. 

‘The Vansittart, Capt. Clarence Dalrymple, on the 3d of May, 1821, at 5 P. M. anchored ! 
at Anna Bona, in 114 fathoms rocky bottom, with a conspicuous peak in the centre of the 
island, bearing W. 4S., off shore about 2 mile. Ships touching here should keep the lead 
going, the soundings being very irregular, with great overfalls from 19 to 11, then 3} fathoms. 
Although the Vansittart lay in 114 fathoms, a small anchor was necessary to steady her 
and keep the bower anchor clear, for half a cable’s length in shore there was only 4 less 3 | ’ 
fathoms rocks. The watering place is above a small rivulet to the 5. W. of the village, and 
the process of getting water is tedious, which is first taken up in buckets, and passed to the 
casks on the beach, and they must be warped off, as a heavy surf sets constantly in upon 


* The Glatton strack on a shoal here, as will be seen under that ship's name among the descriptions of 


eastern passages to St. Helena. 
H ¢ 
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the shore. The natives were well disposed, exchanging their pigs, goats, fowls, and fruits, 
(being all the island affords) for linen cloth, cutlery, needles, &c. 


Geo. sitet CAPE LOPEZ GONZALVES, in lat. 1° 11'S. lon. 8° 40! E., is low and woody, and 
me~vith the whole of the coast, which is generally low to Angola, may be approached to 15 or 
20 fathoms. The coast in lat. 2° 10'S. is in lon. 0° 45’ E., and here the bank of sountlings 
deepens regularly from 16 fathoms about 3 lcagues off shore, to 70 fathoms about 9 leagues 

off, then no bottom at 100 fathoms. 


moanee™=-  LOANGO BAY, in lat. 4° 38'S. lon. 11° 27’ E., is surrounded by red cliffs; and from 

| the southern extreinity called Indian Point, in lat. 4° 40'S., a reef projects nearly half way 
across the bay, with probably not less than 6 or 7 fathoms water on it, and the extremity is 
about 7 miles off shore, with Indian Point bearing 8S. E. There is good anchorage within 
the reef, in 4 fathoms 2 mile from the shore; but the surf prevents landing, except in the 
canoes of the country. 


sengelver’ CONGO RIVERS MOUTH, in lat. about 6° 5’ S. is wide, with rapid freshes run- 
ning out of it to the N. Westward, particularly in the rainy season, which discolour the sea 
at a considerable distance from land, and carry floating islands of trees a great way out to 
sea, but being seldom visited by ships, this river is not well known ;* although the late ex- 
pedition, sent by government under tie unfortunate Capt. Tuckey, for the exploration of the 
Congo, has in some degree improved our knowledge of that remarkable river. 


Lona.’ = ST. PAUL DE LOANDO, a city of considerable extent, in about lat. 9° 0'S., situated 
on the south shore of Bengo Bay, and on an island 10 leagues long, which with a peninsula 
of the main, forms a good port: this is the chief settlement of the Portuguese on the coast 
of Angola, and the best place for a ship to obtain refreshments. The articles most appro- 
priate for the trade here, and at other parts of this coast, are coarse blue checked India 
cloths, English white coarse cottons, glass ware and cutlery of inferior quality, ready made 
woollen coats, and shoes. 


wenguela = BENGUELA BAY, in lat. 12° 39'S. lon. 13°29’ E. or 19° 54’ East of James’s Town, 
Site. St. Helena, by Capt. Heywood’s chronometers, in H. M. ship Nereus, is called also the Bay 
of St. Antonio St. Philip of Benguela, being the chief Portuguese settlement on this coast. 
The Nereus, on the 29th Jan. 1811, anchored in 10 fathoms, with the Flagstaff just touch- 
ing the East side of the church, bearing S. 54° E. distant 14 mile. 
' The Georgina 12th June 1805, moored in 10 fathoms, with the northern extreme of the 
land N. by W. 2 W., St. Philip’s Bonnet W. N. W. 3 W., the flag-statf of the fort S. E. 4 
E., off shore 1} mile, and found two ships and seven brigs in the road, under Portuguese 
colours. 
This bay is formed on the 8S. W. side by a peninsula, the extreinity of which is called 
Punta de Chepeo, frou: a single clump of trecs on it, the shore on each side being barren : 
and this clump is called St. Philip’s Bonnet or Hat. The extreme points of the bay, extend 
from each other about 7 or 8 miles ; and from a transit line joining these points, the bay Is 
about 24 miles ia depth to the beach: upon that transit line, and half way between St. Philip's 
Lonnet and the low sandy point of the bay, the depth of water is 17 fathoms, from hence, 
decreasing gradually to 6 fathoms within a mile of the shore. 


*.The freshes run almost constantly out of the Congo or Zahir River all the year, sometimes at the rate of 5 
and 6 miles an hour, there being little or no tides; and as there is upward of 1¢0 fathoms water in the middle 
of the entrance, the difficulty of navigating it, is great, and its extent and source at present are enveloped from 
the knowledye of Europeans. 


SU PP el amc 
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The surrounding country abounds with excellent fruit and vegetables in the proper season, 
but the water is not of the best quality, and procured with some difficulty, by bailing it out 
of wells of considerable depth, distant about 300 yards from the beach, where the surf runs 
high at times. The Nereus was well supplied with bullocks, sheep, goats, hogs, fruit and 
vevetables ; and plenty of fine fish were caught by the seine in the bay. Variation 20° W. 
In 1806. 

The Company's ship Thames, outward-bound to Bengal, after passing to the eastward of 
the Cape Verd Islands, had light westerly and 8.S.W. wiads, with which and a strong 
eusterly current, she was drifted along the coast of Africa, at times approaching it within 60 
wiles, until abreast of Benguela, where she anchored 28th Sept. 1822, with the hope of pro- 
curing vegetables, &c., but no vegetables could be got at this season, and they only got a 
supply of fish, builocks, and sheep, and found gr eat difficulty in bringing off a few tons of 
water. Capt. J. Crawford, of the Bombay Marine, at this time a passenger in the Thames, 
made the flagstaff of Benguela in lat. 12° 323’S. lon. 13° 303! E. by mean of four chrono- 
ineters, from ‘observations taken on shore with a false horizon, on describes the bay to afford 
good anchorage i in mud and sand, but that it is much exposed, being only a small indenta- 
tion in the land. The town and fort are in a state of decay, g sarrisoned by about 300 native 
troops, having mostly European officers over them, banished ‘hence by the mandate of their 
sovercien, This place is chiefly supported by trading in slaves, w ho are mostly carried to 
the coast of Brazil: as liquor shops are numerous, ships touching here, ought not to let their 


scamen visit the town without great circumspection. 
r~ Geo. Site of 


CAPE NEGRO, in lat. 16° 0'S. lon. 11° 54’ E. by chro’, 
the westernmost land of this part of the coast, of a level, brown, s sandy appearance, dis- 
cernible ut 7 leagues distance, were it not for the atmosphere being generally hazy; but 
in passing at 3 leagues distance, in regular depths of 12 to 15 fathoms, no projecting head- 
land was seen In the Nereus. 

Between Benguela Bay and Cape Negro, there are several bays near the former: and Vil- Bays. 
lave Bay, Turtle Bay, and Little Fish Bay, nearest the Cape. Village Bay is in lat. 14° 
10 S. where the Abington and Josiah anchored in 20 fathoms, in Oct. “1703; and got plenty 


of woud, and water from a pool near the shore. 


PORT ALEXANDER, in lat. 15° 59’S., is formed by the peninsula of Cape Negro, port atex- 
which terminates in a curve to N. E. ward, bounding the entrance on the west side. This “"°" 
port has from 12 to 20 fathoms water in it, and seems to be well sheltered from all winds, 


by the sketch of it made in EI. AL. sloop Star, in 1796. 
Fish Bay. 


FISH BAY, in lat. 16° 30°S., formed by a narrow sandy peninsula on the West side, 
called Tiger Peninsula, bas even soundings from 12 to 6 fathoms, being a spacious and safe 
harbour. Butas there is said to be no fresh water on the coast, froin lat. 16° to 31°S., these 


bays are seldom visited, except by Whalers. 


WALVISH BAY, in lat. 29° 54’S. lon. 14° 36" E. ., 1S spacious and -vell sheltered, except watvish 
from northerly winds, which seldom blow here; and it is fr equented by Whalers. Soundings ae 


extend a considerable way otf the coast, from hence to Cape Negro. 


Sandwich 
Harbourand 


SANDWICH HARBOUR, in lat. 23° 30’ S., is small, with only 3 fathoms water in it. 
SPENCER’S BAY, in lat. 25°46'S., has 5 and 6 fathoms water, but although sheltered sverer’s 
by Mercury Island on the west side of the entrance, it is rather exposed to nor therly winds. 
ANGRA PEQUENA, (Little Bay) or Santa Cruz, in lat. 26° 37’ S., has gi, 4, and 5 gnrra 


measured from Benguela, 1s G20. epee. 


Geo. Site of 
Elizabeth 
Bay. 


Geo. Site of 
Cape Voltas, 


Periodical 
winds aad 
currents en 
Brazil coast, 


The coast 
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fathoms water; and the best and deepest anchorage, is on the east side of the isles at its 
entrance, in 4 or 44 fathoms, sheltered from all winds. : 


ELIZABETH BAY, in lat. 27°0! S. lon. 15° 37’ E., is formed by Possession Island, 
which lies about 3 miles from the land, having a channel between them of 8, 9, and 10 fa- 
thoms. A ship may anchor under the island, and be sheltered from west toS.W. Var. 29° 
50’ W. in 1793. This place is the boundary between the Kaffer and Hottentot Countries. 


CAPE VOLTAS, inabout lat. 28° 49'S. lon. 16° 20’ E., is the south point of the Orange 
or Giarep River; an extensive shoal projects from it, and to the south adjoining to the 
coast, there are several islets. 

To the southward of Cape Voltas, soundings seem to extend far out, for the Hanover, 
from India, on the 2d June, 1715, in lat. 29° S., perceiving the water discoloured, sounded 
in 95 fathoms fine sand, and at noon had 115 fathoms, when the observed lat. was 29° 6’ S. 
and after steering N. W. 8 miles, the land was seen at 4 P. M. bearing N. E. by E., distant 
supposed about 15 leagues. 


WINDS and CURRENTS, near the EQUATOR, and the 
BRAZIL COAST. 


SHIPS WHICH HAVE BEEN CARRIED NEAR THE LATTER. 


IT has been observed, that on the Brazil coast, the winds are periodical, blowing from 
S.S.E. and S. E. from March to September, the current then running to the northward ; 
and from September to March, the wind blowing from N. E. and E. N. E. with a southerly 
current prevailing during the same period: vessels are therefore directed, to make the land to 
windward of the port they intend to touch at, according to the direction of the periodical 
winds blowing along the coast, which generally govern the currents. 

When the sun is in the northern hemisphere, the winds on the Brazil coast, certainly 
incline more from south-eastward than in the opposite season, when that luminary is south 
of the equator, for at this time they prevail at eastward. 

It appears, that in any season of the year, if the coast be not made to the north of Cape 
St. Augustine, there is no difficulty in getting to the southward ; for ships which have made 
the coast in lat. 7° and 8° S. which is considerably to the northward of this cape, even 
in the unfavourable season, found little difficulty in getting to the southward after making a 
few tacks, and. experienced little or no current to the northward. But trom March to Oc- 
tober, in an indifferent sailing ship, it would be imprudent to make the land to the north 
of Cape St. Augustine, if it can be avoided. To the northward of Cape Ledo, or near Cape 
Roque, it certainly should not be made, on account of S. E. winds and W.N.W. currents, 
liable to sweep a ship round Cape Roque to the eastward, which has frequently been 
experienced,* 


__ * The transports with the ordnance stores on board, for the army of Monte Video, in 1807, by crossing the 


equator too far to the eastward, were carried so far in this direction by the currents, that they could not get to 
the southward of Cape St. Augustine, and were twice obliged to stand to the northward, into variable winds, to 
regain easting, after having made two fruitless attempts to get into the regular south-east trade. This happened 
in May and June. 
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Outward-bound ships, which touch at St. Salvador in every month of the year, after Ini or 
leaving this place, proceed to the southward without difficulty, for the winds mostly draw vic: dmw 
to E.S.E. in lat. 13° or 14° S. even in the most unfavourable season for sailing to the 
southward, and they are frequently wariable near the coast, with land breezes at times. 

About Cape Frio, the prevailing winds are north-easterly all the year, though often variable, Nort-e»:- 
and sea and land breezes, are mostly experienced in the entrance to Rio Janeiro. Cape Frio. 

KING GEORGE Ist June 1792, crossed the equator in lon. 30° W. with the view of By crowing 
getting quickly into the S. E. trade, but being in the stream of the equatorial current, she far west tho 
was carried greatly to the westward, and saw the land about Cape Roque at 5 P.M. 6th s~ cape 
June, bearing from S. S. E. to S.W. by S.; having steered south 44 miles till 6 P.M. she 
tacked to the N. E. Cape Roque bearing S, S. E., a remarkable hummock South, breakers 
on Cape Roque Shoal S. by W. distant 3 or 4 miles, and off the land 8 or 9 leagues. She 
stood trom hence, close hauled, to regain the variable winds in north latitude, in order to 


make easting, which considerably prolonged her passage to India. 

ACTIVE, bound to Pernambuco, passed the Cape Verd Islands in lon. 314° W., and on Active, by | 
the 4th March 1811, she crossed the equator in lon. 35° W., and afterward made the coast ewster far 
of Brazil far to the west of Cape Roque. March 25th, a pilot came off, and carried her br voyse. 
into Parrazira Bay, where she procured a pilot to conduct her to Pernambuco. Coasting 
along to the eastward, with land breezes at times, the boat was daily sent on shore for pro- 
visions, and she anchored in the night, or when the wind was contrary, as the tide or cur- 
rent ran mostly to the westward. Salinas Bank, was found to extend parallel to the coast satinas 

‘Ay & . - Bank, 
a great way* to the westward of Cape Roque, being a steep coral reef above and under 
water, with a channel of | to 2 miles broad between it and the shore: here the pilot got the 
Active once aground, and at another time into 23 fathoms. By crossing the equator far to 
the westward, and consequently getting far to leeward of Cape Roque, this ship’s passage 
was so much prolonged, as to render her voyage unprofitable, which occasioned a suit at law 


between the Freighters and Proprietors of the ship. 
¢ 1803, Gene- 


GENERAL STUART, August 19th, 1803, lost N. E. trade in lat. 14° N. lon. 27° W. ; 1903. Gene 
was then perplexed with light breezes from south to S.S.W. and stood to the S.E. On s~Fervan. 
the 31st, was in lat. 6° N., lon. 15° W. stood to the westward till in lat. 1° N., lon. 279 W. ana Brasil 
September 10th, the wind then veering to 8.S. E., saw Fernando Noronha and anchored 
there on the 15th. The well being nearly dry, and a high surf, procured only 9 butts of 
water at this place; sailed 19th, and made the Brazil coast on the 20th, in lat. 7°10’ S.; 
on the 21st and 22d, the wind at S.S. E. to S. E., tacked several times at 5 or 6 miles from 
the shore ; at noon 22d, in lat. 7° 48’S. the wind veered to E.S. E. and E. by S., stood to 
the southward, and saw the coast no more. 


3° 1903, War- 
ren Hastings 


WARREN HASTINGS, May 5th, 1803, lost north-east trade in lat. 9° 30! N, lon. 2 
40’ W: and got S. E. trade 2] st, in lat. 2° N. lon. 25° W. The trade being scant, made 7 Brazil 
the Brazil coast 28th, in lat. 8° 30° S.; on the 29th, the wind veering tore easterly, lost 


sight of the coast in lat. 9° S. Whilst in sight of the land, had soundings from 25 to 40 
fathoms. 
$02, Telli- 


TELLICHERRY, May 10th, 1809, lost north-east trade in lat. 7° N. lon. 25° W. and 130, rem- 
got S. E. trade 14th, in lat. 3°°'N. Jon. 27° W.; had the trade far southerly, and saw Fer- Fernando 
nando Noronha 20th ; tacked to north-eastward for 30 hours, saw the island again 22d, and a»4 Brazi 


* The Brazil pilot says £0 leagues, in a N.W. direction. 
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passed to leeward of it; saw the Brazil coast 24th, and was obliged to tack frequently near 
it for several days, the wind south-easterly ; in lat. 8° 6’ S. on the 30th, with a steady wind 
at S. E. and S. E. by E. was enabled to stand to the southward without tacking again. 


1902, Strong = CUFFNELLS, May 28th, 1802, lost north-east trade in lat. 82° N. Jon. 22° W. and 


currents _ got S. E. trade June 4th, in lat. 5° N. lon. 21° W. From the equator, had a current set- 
tor to Brazil ting W. and W. by N. from 30 to 52 miles daily, till the coast of Brazil was in sight 14th, 
’ in lat. 8° S.; tacked to the N. £. and stood on this tack near two days, then tacked to the 


southward, and saw the land no more. 


SIR EDWARD HUGHES, May 23d, 1802, lost N. E. trade in lat. 6° N. ton. 23° 
aamencar W. and got the wind at S.S.E. 25th, in lat. 5° N. lon. 23° 30' W. The trade kept far 
Noroniae south, and the current sct westward strong. June 2d, saw Fernando Neronha, made seve- 
Srazheoe val tacks till the Brazil coast was seen about Cape St. Augustine, June 7th ; had some hard 

squalls here. In lat. 13° S. the wind veered to E..S. LE. and to E. by N. June 13th, in 17° 
S. latitude. 


ves LHENRY DUND.AS, October 20th, 1797, lost N. FE. trade in sight of the Cape Verd 

Brazitcoast’ Tslands, and crossed the equator November 4th, in lon. 30° 30’ W. with a scant 8. LE. trade. 
On the 8th, made the Brazil coast in 6° 50'S. about Cape Ledo. The wind became more 
favourable near the land. 


eee BOMBAY CASTLE, and fiect. June 27th, 17935, at 3 A.M. in about lat. 7° S. had 

terley cure 18 fathoms on the Brazil coast, and tacked 3 the wind continued from south-eastward, with 

Pamato very little current, till she arrived at St. Salvadore, July 7th. They had 64° westerly current 
ron Palma to the coast of Prazil. 


reos.Furope =F UROPE and fleet, Octcber 16th, 1805, lost north-east trade in lat. 11° N. Jon. 28° W. 

coat. and got south-east trade 26th, In lat. 4° N. lon. 29° W. November 4th, in lat. 6° S. saw 
the Brazil coast; had the wind near the land at E. by 8. and E.S. E. stood to the south- 
ward along the coast: on the 7th, were in 18 and 19 fathoms, off Pernambuco or Fernam- 
buco point; on the 8th, in lat. 10°.40' S. the wind veered from Is. byS. to E. by N. and 
E. N. E. no land in sight; worked into the Bay of All Saints, on the 10th, the wind at E. 

vrocketry and E. and S. By crossing the equator too far west, the Company's ship Britannia, and 

"coe ar. Wing George transport, were wrecked on the Roccas Shoal in the morning of the Ist No- 
vember, and several other ships in the fleet, narrowly escaped this dangerous shoal. 


BRAZIL COAST. 


HEADLANDS, AND PRINCIPAL HARBOURS, WITH SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. 


deo. siteot CAPE ROQUE, the N. E. extremity of Brazil, appears to be in about lat. 5° 10/ S.* 
_Sarew"* about lon. 35° 40’ W. by observations taken in the East India ship King George in 1792, 


* Cape Roque, is probably a little more to the south-eastward than here stated, although formerly laid down 
in lat. 5° 0'S. The Active, already noticed, of having fallen to leeward of this Cape, made it in lat. 5° 34’ S. 
by noon observation, when passing between it and the Bank in 1811; but probably, more confidence should be 
placed in the observations of the hing George, though taken at a considerable distance from the Cape, as they 
seem to have been inexperienced observers on board the Active, 
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and the northern extremity of the breakers on the Bank of Cape Roque, she made in lat. 4° 
53’ S. which lies 6 or 7 Jeagues northward from the Cape. 


CAPE LEDO, in lat. 6° 52'S. about lon. 34° 54’ W.*, by mean of several ships lunar ¢ 
observations, forms the outer extreme of the land bounding Paraiba River, which is a place #! Paraiba 
of considerable trade, having 24 fathoms on the bar at low water. Between Cape Roque 
and this place, the coast is generally lined by Reefs, with soundings extending to a consi- 
derable distance, but near Cape Ledo the bank is rather more steep, although 10 and 12 

Reets project out | 


fathoms are got with the Cape bearing West, distance 10 or 12 miles. 
to a considerable distance from this part of the coast, rendering caution indispensible when 


C0, Sife of 
Te Ledo, | 


approaching, it in the night. 


CAPE ST. AUGUSTINE, in lat. 5° 28! S. about lon. 54° 40! W. is formed of a ridge geo. site ut 
of high land projecting into the sea, with the Fort N.S. de Nazareth on the summit of the Auvustine 
hill over the Cape. Pernambuco, in lat. 8° 12/ S. about 6 leagues Northward of this Cape, tue, | 
is a place of great trade, being the Port of the City of Olinda: the entrance is narrow, with 
4, fathoms in it at low water, nor is there room for many large ships inside, by which a pilot 
is necessary to conduct a ship into this Port. The Rect wh ‘ich forms the harbour extends | 
nearly North and South, having a small Tower or Fort on its Northern extremity, and 

ships steering Westward for the entrance of the harbour, must haul close round this extre- 
mity of the Recf, and be ready to drop their anchor in the harbour which stretches south- 
ward within the Reef. Large ships in want of refreshments, may anchor in the road well 
out, and get the needful supplics, where they will be enabled to proceed to sea, on the ap- 
pearance of blowing weather. 
From Cape St. Augustine, the coast takes a direction about S. by W. several leagues, ; 


then S.S. Westerly to the Reefs of St. Francisco in about lat. 10°48! S. which lie about a 
leasue off shore, having a passage within them for small vessels. From hence, the coast 
S. W. to the Bay of All Samts, having a reef lining it in many places, which 


lies nearly S 
forms a few intermediate harbours for small vessels. 
Ifa larye ship make the land about Capes Ledo or St. Augustine, it will be prudent not 


to approach it under 25 or 20 fathoms in proceeding to the southward, for with due caution, 
the soundings are generally a suflicient guide. 


BAHIA DE TODOS SANTOS, or Harbour of St. Salvadore, is an extensive basin sania 


with several islands in it, the entrance being bounded by the large island ‘lapoa or Taporica 
on the west side, and on the east side by the Peninsula on which the city of St. Salvacore is 
built. CapeSt. Antonio, or Cape St. Salvadore, is the S. W. extreme of the Peninsula, on 
which stands Fort Cabo, situated in lat. 12° 58’ S. lon. 38° 13’f W. by mean of lunar obser Geo. site. 
vations taken in the E. I. Company's ships: from the Cape, a shoal bank projects South and a? 
S. E.ward to the distance of 2 miles, called the Shoal of St. Antonio, on which the tide 

makes ripplings, but there is said to be not less than 4 fathoms water on it. The island } 
Taporica is lined with a shoal bank that bounds the west side of the channel, and must be | 
avoided: the depths are 10 and 12 fathoms in the fair track, a little outside the entrance of 

the harbour, deepening to 15 and 20 fathoms farther in. 

With a fair wind, when Cape St. Salvadore 1 is approached within 4 or 5 miles, it should pirections. 


be brought to bear N. by E or N. by E. 4 E., and when Fort Cabo is on this bearing, 
steer N. 3 E, or N. by E. direct for the harbour, borrowing on the Cape bank if the wind 


* General Brisbane, and Professor Rumker, made this Cape in lat. 6’ 53° S. lon. 34° 43’ W. by chronometers 


in 1821, 
+ Perhaps it may be a little more Westerly. I 
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be easterly ; or as soon as Monserrate Point is seen open with the Cape Point, (which is the 
first point to the northward on the east side of the harbour) steer right in. 

The pilots say, that a ship may borrow on the Cape Bank to 5 fathoms with a steady 
breeze, but not under 15 fathoms with little wind. Should the wind be at E. N. E. or N. E., © 
a ship may work in with safety, taking.care to avoid the western shore; and a pilot will 
come off, if the signal be made. Having entered the harbour and neared Fort Balco, pass 
it in 14 fathoms about 4 a mile distant, then anchor abreast the city, in 8, 10, or 12 fathoms, 
about 1 or 14 mile off; the bottom is sandy in some places. 

The Glatton, moored in 8 fathoms, sand shells and coral, had the flag-staff off the Fort 
abreast the city bearing E, N. E,  N. distant 1 mile, Fort Balco S. 4 W. about 1 mile, ex- 
tremes of the island Taporica from N.W. by W, to W.S.W. distant 4 or 5 miles, There 
is 4 light-house on the Cape Point, to guide ships in the night. High water at 24 hours on 
full and change of moon, 

This port is sometimes visited by outward-bound East India ships in want of refreshments, 
but its situation being in the middle of the S, E. trade, navigators are cautious of touching 
here, thinking they may find it difficult to get to the south afterward, on account of ad- 
verse winds, said (in some old books) to blow along the coast from the southward from 
March to September; but the East India ships have never found any difficulty in getting 
from this port to the southward, even in the most unfavourable months, June, July, and Au- 
gust, for the wind generally draws well to the Eastward here, and more so, as you proceed 
to the southward. 


PORTO SEGUIRO, or SEGURO, in lat. 16°41’ S. isa place of considerable trade, 
but will not admit large ships, and the road outside is said to be foul ground: shoals lie 
about 5 miles tothe E. N. E, of the river’s mouth, which must be left to the northward in 
proceeding to the road, Ifa ship touch here, a pilot will be necessary. 


ABROLHOS BANK, or BRAZIL BANK, extends from lat. 16° to 19° S., having 
various depths from 20 to 60 fathoms, and on the parallel of 18° 36'S. it projects about 55 
leagues East from Point Abrolhos, or to lon, 36° W.; but farther to the northward, it ap- 
proaches much nearer to the coast. It seems not to be a continued bank, but probably is 
formed of several detached parts, with deep water between them; as soundings have been 
got by many ships far out on the bank, when others between them and the coast, had no 
bottom with 100 fathoms of line. | 

Royal Charlotte, Brunswick, and Glatton, left St. Salvadore 5th June, 1803, and on the 
day following, in lat. 16° 0’ S. lon, 37° 48’ W. had soundings of 22 and 25 fathoms : steered 
from thence 15 miles S.S. E. to S. E. gradually deepening to 60 fathoms. 

Warren Hastings, 3d June, 1803, in lat. 16° 0’ S. lon, 38° 49’ W. by lunars, and 38° 54! 
W. by chro*., had 23 fathoms, then steered between S. 3 E. and S.S, E. 19 miles, in 22, 23,. 
25. 30, and 35 fathoms, and soon after had no ground 70 fathoms. 

David Scott, 28th June, 1810, in lat. 16° 35'S. lon. 38° 26’ W, had from 19 to 24 fa- 
thoms ; the coast in sight, bearing W.S.W. distant about 17 leagues. 

.The soundings of the ships stated above, appear to have been on the northernmost part 
of the Brazil Bank, which is probably a detached part projecting about 26 or 28 leagues 
from the coast, as all these ships lost soundings steering S. S. E.ward. 

Busbridge, 5th June 1792, in lat. 18° 35’ S. lon. 35° 54’ W. by chro*., and 35° 56° W. 
by lunars, had soundings 30, 32, and 33 fathoms coral rock, probably near the eastern verge 
of the Bank of Abrolhas. 

Dorsetshire, got no soundings, in passing not far from the situation where the Busbridge 
had ground. Variation on the verge of the Bank 3° E. in 1803, 

Sir Edward Hughes, 13th June 1802, in lat. 17° 18’ S, lon. $6° 15’ W, no ground with 
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100 fathoms line; steered S. E. by S. 32 miles, no ground 100 fathoms; steered S. E, 22 
miles, no ground 65 fathoms. 

Upon this outer Bank of Abrolhas, to the eastward of the islands of the same name, there 
is no danger, and it is a guide for ships approaching the coast, although there appear to be 


deep gaps or chasms in it, particularly to the northward of lat. 18° S. 


ABROLHAS ISLANDS, in lat. 18° 1S. lon. 38° 25’ W., distant about 12 leagues from Avroivs 
the coast, consist of 4 small isles near each other, with some rocks and shoals adjoining ; Geo. site. 
they are destitute of water, but abound with rats and turtle. There is said to be 6 and 7 
fathoms off the east point of the easternmost island, which is the largest, and that a ship 

might anchor between it and South Island, but Capt. Isbister in hauling round the south 

side of the latter, in search of turtle, got his ship aground on a coral shoal. They are ap- 
parently safe to approach from the eastward, as Capt. J. Crabtree, in January, 1811, passed 
outside of them at 8 or 9 miles distance, and had not less than 15 fathoms regular soundings, 

and they seemed clear of danger on that side. 

To the west of the Abrolhos Islands, there is a channel 5 or 6 leagues wide, with 9 to 14 (7... 
fathoms sand and mud, which is seldom used except by coasters. On the west side, toward 
the land, this channel is bounded by shoals and rocks above water, called the Hats. _ 

From Abrolhas Point, the coast lies about S. by W., and is safe to approach, if a birth be 
given to the small isles which lie near it in some places, particularly the Three Brothers, in 
about lat. 19° 30'S. When round Espirito Santa, the coast trends more to the S. W. to 
Cape St. Tome, to the S. Westward of which, lie the three Isles of St. Ann, about a league 
or more from the shore, affording shelter and good anchorage under them ; and fresh water 
may be got at a village to the northward of them, in Formosa Bay. 


Coast to the 
Soutawari. 


CAPE FRIO (COLD), about 11 or 12 leagues to the S. W. of the Isles of St. Ann, is Cre Fri. 
formed by an island, having a channel 14 mile wide between it and the main land, but al- 
though the depths in it are 7 and 8 fathoms, it is not safe, on account of eddies and strong 
currents. Ships bound for Rio Janeiro, steer always to make this Cape, which is situated 
in lat. 23° 1’S. and in lon. 41° 50’ W. or 1°4/ E. from Rat Island in Rio Janeiro Harbour, &°-5i 
by Capt. P. Heywood’s chronometers, although the observations of Captains Torin, Mort- 
lock, and Krusenstern the Russian circumnavigator, place it in lon. 41° 492’ W. 

The Cape appears like two paps or hummocks, and close to it on the N. E. side, lie 
several small isles, which like the island that forms the cape, have deep water close to them. 
The land about the cape is of middling height, appearing at a distance like islands; to the 
northward, the land is higher. From Abrolhas Bank to this place, soundings are generally 


got at a moderate distance from the coast. 


RIO JANEIRO HARBOURS ENTRANCE, is about 20 leagues west from Cape saiting «i- 
Frio, and ships approaching the latter, must be careful not to run into the bay to the north kis Jauciro, 
of the Cape with the wind easterly or S. E. in the night, which bas happened to several 
ships by mistaking the latitude of the Cape, and nearly proved fatal to them. 

In steering from Cape Frio to the westward, keep 3 or 4 leagues off shore, and when the 
distance is 9 or 10 leagues west from Cape Frio, you will see the Sugar-Loaf, if clear wea- 
ther, and soon after Rodondo, (or Round Island) bearing about west, appearing like a small 
himmo:k, and also the extremity of the land to the westward ; steer direct for it, and you 
will soon see Raza, or Razor Island, and in sailing along, will pass the Marice Islands, 
situated near the shore, distant 5 leagues or more from the entrance of the harbour, which 
are 2 or 3 small low islands. Round Island, by chronometer, bears from Cape Frio S. 85° 


W., distant 64 miles, and is in shape a perfect haycock. 
Ig 
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Razor Island is low, but has a kind of small peak, and seems as if sliced off to the north- 
ward, by which it probably got the name of Raza:—When you make it bearing to the west- 
ward, it resembles a slipper. The soundings are 30 and 35 fathoms near these isiands on 
the outside, and to the eastward of them. Steering on for Razor Isle, you will make the 
islands Paya and Maya,* which are 4 to 6 miles eastward of the harbour, and lie near the 
shore, off Point Tarpu:—Paya is the outermost, and is on with the Sugar-Loaf bearing 
N.W.by W. 4 W. by compass; Maya is within it, and there is another small islet within 
these, so near the shore that it is not always perceived. Razor Island bears from Round 
Island, by compass, E. by N. 2 N., and from the Sugar-Loaf S. by W. 

The Great Channel, leading to the harbour, is between the Paya Islands to the eastward, 
and Razor Island westward :—when these islands are approached, the entrance of the har- 
bour will be perceived, which is formed by the Sugar-Loat to the westward, and Santa Cruz 
point to the eastward, on which isa fort. Having the Sugar-Loaf open to the westward of 
Paya, steer direct for it; and should the wind not be likely to carry you fairly into the har- 
bour, anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms, when you are within 3 or ? of a mile of a small isle, called 
Cutunduba, with it bearing about N. W. by compass, which isle lies just without the Sugar- 
Loaf. If you go farther in, the swell on the bar will make you roll your ports in the water; 
and it is imprudent to anchor between the Sugar-Loaf and Santa Cruz, in the narrow part 
of the entrance to the harbour, where the depth is greater, the bottom rocky, the channel 
not a mile wide; with the tide rushing throuch it, between the rocky shores on each side, at 
the rate of 6 or 7 miles an hour on the springs. | 

The sea breeze gencrally sets in before mid-day in the entrance of the harbour, and con- 
tinues till about sun-set. You should not enter between the Sugar Loaf and Santa Cruz 
point with an ebb-tide, and the sea breeze far expended. Several ships, at different times, 
have been nearly lost, by ancioring in the gut between them.T 

If you do not get a pilot outside, keep nearer Santa Cruz point than to the Sugar Loaf, in 
passing between them. There is a fort calied St. John, a little above the Sugar-Loaf, which 
with Santa Cruz Fort on the opposite side, command the entrance of the harbour. When 
past the latter, the course up the harbour is about N. by W. 7 W., stand boldly on for the 
anchorage abreast the city, if there is a moderate commanding breeze; and vou cannot have 
amore convenient birth for watering, &c. than with the principal church in one with the 
small Isle Ratos, or Rat, S. 53° W. by compass, and the flag on Villegagnon Fort on with the 
Sugar-Loaf S. 8° E., where you will be abreast the watering place, in 17 fathoms mud and 
sand. Isle Cobra lics before the city, and some ships pass round the north part of it, and 
anchor before the monastery at the N. W. end of the city. 

If the breeze is light and flattering, as soon as you pass Santa Cruz point, haul up to the 
eastward; for should you be obliged to anchor short, the ground is good on this side. The 
inner harbour lies within the islands Cobra and Emaxados. On the N. W. side of the for- 
mer, there is a most convenient place to heave down ships of any size. 

Rio Janeiro Harbour is easy of access, readily known by the remarkable land about it, and 
is very commodious. You should moor as soon as possible, the tides being much influenced 


* The Nereus passed between them, and Capt. Heywood observes, that there are good passages between all 
the islands which lie off the entrance of Rio Janeiro harbour. 

+ In September, 1803, H.M. ships Sceptre and Grampus, with the outward-bound fleet for India, steered 
in for the harbour in the afternoon, 16th September. At 7 P.M. it became squally and dark, with thunder, 
lightning, and rain; the shore was discernible only by the flashes of lightning. The journal of the Essex, states, 
that they anchored at 8 P. M. near the Sugar Loaf, and nearly drove on shore with two anchors down. The Earl 
Spencer, also anchored at 8 P. M. in 19 fathoms, with the best bower, and soon perceived they were near the 
Sugar Loaf, which obliged them to let go the small bower and sheet, to prevent being driven on shore. The 
ebb tide was setting round the point to the southward, near 7 miles an hour. This ship's journal, mentions, 
that all the fleet were in danger in different ways, and that a flash of lightning saved the Sceptre from running 
on shore on Santa Cruz point, 
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by the winds, and the latter so variable, that it is difficult to keep a clear anchor 24 hours: 
it is high water at 44 hours full and change of the moon, the ebb then running much longer 
than the flood, and the velocity 31 or 4 miles per hour, Plenty of fruit, vegetables, and | 
indifferent bee’, are obtained at this port, but a ship intending to stop only a few day%, ouglit 

to make application for a much longer time, as soine of the governors have been known to | 
refuse strangers sufhcient time to repair, and refresh their ship’s crews. 

Rio Janeiro City, called also St. Sebastian, is the capital of all Brazil, formerly the re- 
sidence of a viceroy, now of an Emperor. ‘The water is conveyed in pipes to the jetty, where 
boats lie and fill their casks with ease, as the rise and fall of the tides are inconsiderable. 
Hogs, and poultry, are dear ;- yams and primpkins are easily obtaincd, which are very useful 
for a scorbutic ship’s company, as they will keep a long time at sea. 

When bound out, if the wind is steady, stcer direct for Santa Cruz point, but edge over 
to the eastward as soon as you can if itis Nicht, till Santa Cruz bears about 8.8. Ek. 3 E. 

Should you be obliged to anchor, vo no farther out, than to bring Villegagnon flag-statf in 

one with the peak af the back of the town, bearing about W. by S. {.S,, and Square Island 

Tort on with the west-end of Cutanduba Island, where you will have 15 fathoms mud and | 
sand :—this anchorage, is about midway betwixt Villegagnon Fort and the eastern shore, 

Farther out, the ground is foul and rocky. There is a small perpendicular islet with a church | 
and house on its summit, elevated about 100 yards from the sea, having its communication : 
with the main by a bridge: on the top of this islet, there is a well of excellent water, the water 

‘ not more than 20 fect from the surface. 

The reason for advising to keep to the eastward, as above described is, should you weigh 
in the morning with the land breeze, which is at first generally very light, you are in the 
iair way of the tide, which will set you right out; but if more to the westward, it would be 
liable to horse you upon Square Island, which consists of some rocks with a fort on them, 
just within the Sugar-Loaf. The bar is about 4 or 4 mile without Santa Cruz point; the . 
least water on it is thought to be 64, or 4 less than 7 tatloms at low water spring tides. It 
is about ¥ a mile in breadth, the depth increasing gradually on each side. The Sugar-Loaf 
is in lat. 23°0'S. and about 62 miles west from Cape Frio. 

Rat Island, in Rio Janeiro Harbour, is in lat. 22° 54'S, Ion. 43° 1’ W, by the observa- Geo. site. 
tions of Capt. Heywood, General Brisbane, and Mr. Rumker. By an eclipse of the Sun, ° 
recorded in the Brazilian Gazette, it is said to be in lon. 43° 34/ W. But Capt. Beechey, in 


1825, made Gloria Observatory in lat. 22° 5511" S. by mean of 19 meridian altitudes of 
Stars, corrected for aberration; and in lat. 22° 55/ 14°S. by mean of 5 meridian altitudes of 
the Sun. He made the lon. 43° 12’ 38.9" W, by observations of right ascension of the Moon. 


43° 12°46’ W. by mean of 113 lunar distances east and west. 43°15’ 10" W. by chrono- 
meters from Santa Cruz; and he made Cape Frio 1° 15/2" east of Gloria Observatory. 

Rio Janeiro, affording abundance of refreshments, is frequented by ships of war, and others 
bound to India with troops on board, for obtaining needtul suppiles; but unless they are in 
want of water or refreshments, or otherwise obliged to run for a port, 1t seems not advisable ; 
for ships destined to India, to touch at any of the ports on the coast of Brazil, as it must 
considerably lengthen the passage. Should a squadron of ships be absolutely necessitated 
to stop somewhere, it may however, be preferable to go into Rio Janeiro, rather than into 
False Bay at the Cape of Good Hope during the winter season, where supplie3 are not so 
abundant, nor the anchorage so safe for a fleet or large squadron. 
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_ ILHA GRANDE, in lat. 23° 17'S., is about 4 leagues in length, the eastern channel nba Gravee, 
into its harbour being about 16 leagues to the W.S. W. of Rio Janeiro entrance, which is 
very safe, as is also the other channel to the west of the island. The whole of the channel 
formed between Ilha Grande and the Main, is a spacious and safe harbour for ships of any 
number and size, with soundings from 6 to 15 fathoms, There is fresh water on the west 
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end of the Island Meranbaye, which bounds the east side of the eastern channel, and wood 
may be got on the contiguous islands: refreshments may also be got at the Village dos Reis, 
situated on the main, opposite to the middle of Ilha Grande. 


0 

ISLAND ST. SEBASTIAN, in lat. 23°45’ S., about 22 leagues to the W.S. W. of 
Ilha Grande, forms a safe harbour between it and the main, by entering from the northward 
and keeping near the island, as the main land is lined by a shoal bank. Refreshments may be 
got at the villages on the island, or at those on the continent. The south entrance is not 
above a mile wide, but with proper caution, may be navigated in a middling sized ship, as 
Captain Heywood, passed between the Island St. Sebastian and the main, in the Nereus 
frigate, in 1810, where he lay 2 days during a S. E. gale, surveying the channel. He also 
passed between Wha Grande and the main land. 


SANTOS BAY, in lat. 24°0'S., about 13 leagues to the W. S. W. of St. Sebastian, 
affords safe anchorage from all winds, excepting those at S. E. and southward, and the town 
is 4 or 5 miles up‘the river. In this track, the Alcatrasses Isles, having foul ground about 
them, lie about 4 or 5 leagues off shore, and 5 or 6 leagues distant from the Island St. Sebas- 
tian to the S. Westward. ISLE REDONDO, or Round Isle, in lat. 24° 30'S. and about 
6 or 7 leagues off shore, has a reef little inside of it, extending about 4 miles parallel to the 
coast; to avoid which, ships that happen to get to the westward of Redondo, ought to keep 
it bearing to the northward of E. by N., for with it bearing E. 3 N. a ship will be within 4 - 
a mile of the reef. | 

From Isle Redondo, to St. Catherina, there are several other small islands nearer the 
coast than the former, and it is safe to approach, having in this space some harbours, the 
best of which, is that of St. Francisco, in lat. 26°S., and Garoupas Road, in about lat. 
97° 0! S.. 


ISLAND ST. CATHERINA, extends about 10 or 11 leagues N. by E. and S. by W. 
the north end being in lat. 27° 19’ S, lon. 47° 50’ W.: the channel between this island and 
the main, forms an excellent harbour for ships of every description; and it is navigable to 
the narrow strait near the middle of the island, a little beyond which, stands the town of 
St. Catherina. From hence, to the south end of the island, the channel will only admit small 
vessels out to sea. 

The proper passage into the harbour, is round the north end of the island, between it and 
the Isle Alvoreda, distant about 2 leagues to the northward; but a ship may pass occasion- 
ally betwixt this isle and the other small isles to the N. W. of it, or between the latter and 
the main, if necessary, the depths being from 8 to 12 fathoms among those isles. Having 
rounded the north end of the island, steer to the S. W. and southward, keeping about mid- 
channel between St. Catherina and the main, and anchor under the small Isle Atomeri, 
situated near the latter. 

Atomeri Isle, is in lat. 27° 22/ S. observed by Dr. Horner, Astronomer to the Russian 
Voyage of circumnavigation, under the direction of my friend, Captain Krusenstern, who 
made the variation here 7° 50’ E. in 1803. 

Here, ships are well supplied with fruits, vegetables, and refreshments of various kinds, 
but the prices are not very low. Several small isles, line the shores of St. Catherina on 
both sides, those off the south end extending about 3 leagues to seaward ; and the soundings 
increase to 65 or 70 fathoms about 10 leagues east of St. Catherina. 

Although neither the Spanish, or Portuguese charts, mark any soundings between Rio 
Janeiro and Rio de la Plata, yet every part of this coast scems to be fronted by soundings, 
stretching to a considerable distance off shore. 

From the Island St. Catherina to Morro St. Marta, the coast extends about 20 leagues 
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S.S. W.; from hence to Cape St. Mary, at the entrance of Rio de la Plata, the direction of 
the coast is generally about S. W., and in this space it has no safe harbours for large ships, . 
but the shore in most places may be approached to a moderate distance with safety. ; 
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INSTRUCTIONS and OBSERVATIONS for NAVI- 
- GATING the RIO DE LA PLATA, or | 
RIVER PLATE. i 


BY CAPTAIN HEYWOOD OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
AT RIO DE LA PLATA ENTRANCE, the prevailing winds during the summer g;, goa | 
rp Plata. 


months, from September to March, are north-easterly, with tolerably clear weather ove Wiad. 
head, but a dense atmosphere near the horizon. ‘These winds haul gradually to the east- 
ward as you advance up the river; and about the full and change of the moon, strong breezes | 
from south-eastward are common at this season, accompanied with rain and foul weather. 1 
At Buenos Ayres, during the summer months, the S. E. winds are generally fresh in the day- 
tine, hauling round to northward in the night. 

During the winter months from March to September, the prevailing winds at the en- 
trance of the Plata are S.W., or more westerly ; but up the river, more generally trom the 
northward, than the southward of west. 
In the winter season, 1s the best weather at Buenos Ayres, for the winds being chiefly from 7 


N. W. to S. W., the water 1s smooth, and the communication can be kept up between the 
shore and the shipping with more facility. ‘The weather is sometimes foggy, but fogs are 
most common in the months of July, August, and September, prevailing more at the en- 


trance of the river, and as far up as the S, E. tail of the Ortiz, than above these banks. 

As it cannot be said regular tides exist in the Plata, but currents as uncertain in their due gites or car 
ration as they are irregular in their rate and direction, no certain allowance can be made‘ 
for them; therefore, a ground log should be used, to find the course made good and dis- 
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tance run. 

The tides, when the weather is settled, and the winds moderate, scldom rise or fall more 
than 5 or 6 feet; though at Buenos Ayres, 8 miles distant from the city, we found in the 
Nereus, when the winds were strong at N. W., sometimes only 15 feet water; while with 
strong breezes from E. S. E. to S.S.W., the depth was upwards of 5 fathoms: but, except 
on such extraordinary occasions, we had between 17 and 22 feet water.* 

The river Plata has many singularities ; which arise, perhaps, from its formation being 
different from any other known river. Its entrance being very wide and shallow, it is af- 
fected by every change of wind in a remarkable manner; that a shift of wind may be pre- 
dicted almost to a certainty, by observing carefully the state of the barometer, and the set of 
the currents, which usually shift before the wind. In calm weather the currents are gene- ! 
rally very weak, setting up and down the river alternately, and nearly as regular as tides. 

When the winds are variable, the currents are equally so; and I have known the ship to be 
current rode four different ways in less than six hours. When the current comes in from 
eastward along the north bank of the Plata, a north-easterly wind may generally be expected 
to follow, and at the same time (should the wind have been previously to the S. E.) the ba- 


* I have heard, however, some marvellous stories, of the river having been almost dried up, across from Bue- 
nos Ayres to Colonia, during heavy westerly gales. 
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rometer will fall a ltée; but much more, if the transition be quick from south-west, without 
stepping in the south-eastern quarter. 

When the wind continues in the north-east quarter, proportionate to its strength, the mer- 
cury is more depressed than with any other wind, and then there is usually a set into the 
river on the north bank, and out on the opposite bank. Indeed, whilst the winds are be- 
tween N. E. and $.S. EE. the current generally runs to the westward, past Monte Video, 
though without much augmenting the depth of water off that place, but filling the river above 
the banks. 

Winds between N. N. E. and W.N.W. make the water lowest; the out-seé being then 
strongest along the south bank of the river, past the Peints del Indio and Memoria; but 
very inconsiderable along the north bank. 

Prior toa S.W. gale, or Pempero, the weather is usually very unsettled, with unsteady 
and variable winds in the north and north-west quarters; preceded by a considerable fall of 
the mercury, though it usually rises a little avain before the wind shitts to the south-west ; 
and often continues to rise, even though the wind may increase from that quarter. Before 
these set in at Buenos Ayres, the current runs up and fills the river unusually high; at the 
same time, as strong an oud-set is experienced along the north bank, which-centinues whilst 
the winds are strongest from W.S.W. to south, seeing to prove, that these winds force up 
from the southward, a large accumulated body of water past Cape St. Antonio, which can 
only find a passage out avain by the north shore, where they Increase the depth of water, as 
well as up the river, and particularly in the sliallow harbour of Monte Vidco. Whilst these 
S.W. winds blow, the air is cold, and the atmosphere clear and elastic, in a degree rarely 
to be met with in any other part of the world, They are generally succeeded by some days 
of fine serene weather; the wind continuing moderate from the southward, or varying to 
the eastward. 

I have never known the velocity of the tide or current in any part of the river, to exceed 
3 knots per hour; although it is reported, sometimes to have run 6 to 7 miles an hour! 

As the winds outside the river Plata, and particularly about Cape St. Mary, are most fre- 
quently from the north-eastward and northward, except when the S. E. summer, and S.W. 
winter gales blow about the tines of new and full mocn, I consider it most advisable, for 
ships bound into the river, to get in with the land about the latitude of that cape, which is 
34° 40! §., and its lon. 53° 54’ W. of Greenwich, or 2° 9’ E. of Mount Video. 

In Jat. 33° S. the bank of soundings extends off the land full 36 leagues, where the depth 
of water in lon. 50° 20’ W. is 94 fathoms, and the quality of the bottom dark olive-coloured 
mud, or ouze, as it is all along the outer verge of the bank. In lat. 34° S. and 30 Jeagues 
from the land, the bank is steep; and the soundings decrease quickly in standing to the west- 
ward, to 25 fathoms 20 leagues from land. 

In lat. 34° 20! S. lon. 51° 50’ W., or about 30 leagues east of the Great Castellos Rock, 
the depth is 63 or 64 fathoms dark mud, In standing for the land, between the Great 
Castellos and Cape St. Mary, the water shoals 1 a short distance from 60 to 25 fathoms ; 
and the quality of the bottom changes to sand, which grows coarser as you approach the 
coast: and as far as 7 miles off shore, is intermixed with shells. This bottom is tound only 
in, and to the northward of the latitude of Cape St. Mary, except very close in with this 
cape. 

To the southward of 34° 40’ S. the bottom is chiefly mud, intermixed with fine sand or 
gravel; and if a ship happen to be set to the southward of Cape St. Mury, as she hauls in 
for the land, yet keeps to the northward of Isle Lobos, she will get out of fine sand, into 
dark mud; which is the quality of the bottom (chiefly) between Cape St. Mary and Lobos ; 
as Well as 8 or 9 leagues to the eastward of that island; and the depth of water between 
them, is generally 26 to 20 fathoms. 

In lat. 35° S. lon. 52° W., or 42 leagues true cast of Lobos, there are about 90 fathoms 
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water, dark sandy bottom; from thence, the bank of soundings takes a S.W. direction. East 
of Lobos 27 leagues, the depth is 25 fathoms; and in stecring in, on its parallel, the same 
depth nearly continues till very close to thatisland. But if set a little to the southward of 
Lobos, the water will shoal even to 10 fathoms perhaps, on a hard sandy or gravelly ridge | 
that extends all the way from ihe Englsh Bank, in zs parallel as far as lon. 52° 30’ W.; or 
full 18 leagues to the eastward of the meridian of Lobos. 

Thus, the approach to this river cannot be considered dangerous, if proper care be taken 
in navigating, and due attention paid to the lead, and the course stcered. 

Captain Bouverie, gives the following remarks :— | 


Ko 

“CAPE ST. MARY, isa low point, fronted by rocks, and the direction of the coast to cape st. 
“ the westward of this Cape, becomes more westerly than at any other part northward of **” 
“it. About 6 miles north of it there is a house, with a row of trees northward of the house, 
“ (probably a fence of high, prickly pear-bushes) which 1s very remarkable. 

* About a mile south of the house, there is a bluff point, with a few rocks at the foot, 
“ which is remarkable, being different from the rest of the coast, the general character of | 
“ which is a sandy beach. You cannot fail knowing the cape by these marks, when running 
“down the coast near it: but at a considerable distance oft; you will not perceive them.* 

‘To the northward of the cape, between it and Palma, you have 10 or 11 fathoms ata 


“little distance trom the shore. 
‘ Ships generally make the land with N. or N. E. winds ; therefore it is best to keep in Ditecus. 
the latitude of the cape or a little to the northward of it, till you get soundings, as the 
“ current sets to the S.W.; but do not make the land north of the cape; for although there 
“scems no real danger, yet the water in many places 1s shoal a long way off the land, and 


“ would alarm stranyvers. 
“© In lat, 33° 27'S. lon. 50° 9’ W. there is a shoal where we found 9 fathoms water ; which 
“jis probably a ridge, running in that parallel of latitude all the way to the shore. In lat. 
“ 34° 8. is some tolerably high land, on which is a Spanish fortress, called Fort Tercsa ; 
“ being a square, with bastions at the angles, and stands about a mile from the beach. 
“ About 6 leagues N. N. E. from it, 1s a mark set up, as the termination of the Spanish 
“territories. Being in the latitude of Cape St. Mary, and having got ground in 28 or 30 } 
“ fatiioms water, fine sand and shells, you may reckon yourself 20 ]cagues off shore: with 
“ from 15 to 20 fathoms, sand and clay mixed, you are not far off the Jand. When you 
‘* have not scen the land before night, be sure to keep to the northward of the cape by your 
“reckoning, as the current sets to the southward, with north and N. E. winds: with south j 
‘and south and S.W. winds, it runs strong the other way.” 
Agreeing with Captain Bouverie, that it is generally advisable to make the land about 
Cape St. Mary, I would recommend, if the wind between S.E. and N.N.E., to enter 
the river on the north sede of the English bank, passing Lobos on either side, according to 
the wind and state of the weather. here is a good passage between Lobos and the main, 


having 17 to 14 fathoms water. 
Geo. Site of 
Island Lo- 


LOBOS ISLAND, is in lat. 35° 1’ S. and Jon. 54° 39’ W., or 1° 24’ east of the Mount 
Video. It bears about true S.W. from Cape St. Mary, distance 41 miles. Variation off 
it, 13° easterly in 1813. 

_ When witlin 2 or 4 leagues of Cape St. Mary, in 17 or 18 fathoms, S. S.W. by compass Directions, 
Is @ fair course to steer for passing outside of Lobos in the night-time ; for, with the wind 


* The Nereus tacked in 124 fathoms water, the prickly pear-hefige, on with Cape St. Mary, bearing north 
by compass, and the breakers stretching to the S. E. of the Cape N. 7° E.; and her distance from the cape was 


about 3 miles, 
VOL. I. K 
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from the eastward, or N. E., the set along shore ento the river must be guarded against. 
Steering this S.S.W. course, the depth of water will increase to 20 and 22; and some casts, 
perhaps of 25 or 27 fathoms, (if you are set neither to the westward nor to the southward of 
it), and the bottom will change, first to sandy mud and then to dark-blue mud, as you ap- 
proach the latitude of Lobos. If you are set to the southward, in steering S.S.W. you 
will not deepen so much; the bottom will keep sandy ; and when you approach the latitude 
of Lobos, you will have no more than 19, 138, and 17 fathoms; but if you are set to the 
soulhicard of Lobos a few miles, you will have hard casts of from 16 to 10 fathoms, and 
may rest assured of being on the parallel of tne Lnelish Bank, and mav_ therefore make a 
west-northerly course true, till you tind the bottom soften ; as it is all dark-blue or greenish 
mud in the channel, between the foul ridge of the English Bank, and the north shore, all the 
way up to Monte Vidco, in the fair way from Lobos. When off Lobos, if the weather 
threaten, and it should be likely to blow, a ship will find safe anchorage in the harbour of 

Maldonado, \faldonado, shestered from southerly winds by tue island of Goritti, which bears N. 49° W. 
true, 11 or 12 miles from Lobos. 

‘“‘ Captain Louverie, observes, that, the Spanish surveys of this bay, mark sufficient depth 
“of water for any ship between every part of the island and the main: hcwever, it cannot 
‘ be safely entered but by small vessels, except to the westward ; and you must not go far- 
“ther in, than to bring the N.W. point of Goritti to bear S.S.W, halt W., or SW. by S. 
“ by compass, with 44 or 5 fathoms stiff clay. With southerly winds, there is in the east 
‘ passage a heavy swell; and the water, from the ground being uneven, breaks almost the 
‘whole way across in bed weather. The Dicmede (fifty-gun ship) passed through it to 
“ the anchorage before its dangers were known, and had not less than 18 feet: but there are 
‘ places with only 14 fathom, very irregular soundings. There is a bed of rocks to the 
“ south of Goritti, from which the Tower of Maldonado, bears north, and the outer part 
“of Point del Este, E.N.E. 5 E. 

‘In the direct line of the entrance of the bay from the westward, lies a bed of rocks, 
“ having only 3, and 22 fathoms on some of the patches; from which the N.E. point of 
“ Goritti bears E. } S., North-west point of ditto E. by 8. $S., South-west point of ditto 
“S.E. by §8., Point Ballena bears W. by N. § N., and the hill of Pan de Azucar, just 
‘€ within the extreme of Point Ballena. 

In mid-channel between these rocks and the island, there are 6 and 7 fathoms* and 
“ their distance from the island is about # of a mile: there Is 7 fathoms close to them, all 
“ round the western side. The watering place 1s on the main, close by a battery; and the 
‘“ stream loses itself in the sand, except when swollen by heavy rains; you have to roll your 
“ casks about 60 yards over the sand, and the watcr is very good.” 

pirections,  [laving Lobos bearing N. by W. by compass, distant 3 or 4 miles, you will have about 
18 fathoms; and in making a compass course W. 38. by ground log ; (having due regard 
to the wind and current at the time), you will make the island of Flores a-head of you. In 
this track, your soundings will gradually decrease from 18 to 12 fathoms due south of Black 

Point, and to 7 or 8 fathoms when you approach within 9 or 10 iniles of Flores. 

_ Though Captain Bouverie says, ‘‘ you may run quite up to Monte Vidco, either by night 
“orday, by making a due west course, first trying the current to make allowance for it ;” 
and though I have frequently done it myself, yet [ would not recommend it as a general 
rule to be followed by strangers. Great care and attention to the course made good, and 
to the soundings, are indispersably requisite to those who attempt to conduct vessels during 
the night, in any part of this river; and even these, have often been insufficient to save 
ships from destruction. 


rors '° FLORES, bears (rue W. 4° 30/ N. from Lobos, distant 52 miles; it extends nearly N. F. 
me and S. W., having a small hummock in the middle, and one at each end, that to the S. W. 
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Between these, the land is low and marshy; and overflowed sometimes 


being 59 feet hieh. 
It may be seen at the distance of 5 or 6 Jeasues 


boty cei the central and N. E. bummock. 


from a ship's deck, in clear weather. 
There is good anchorage all round this island; but a reef extends ina N.W. direction 


from the north point about a mile. Seals and sea-lions, and various aquatic birds, resort to 
this small island as well as to Lobos ; and, in the months of August and September, great 
quantities of very exccllent eggs may be procured. With the wad easterly, boats may ‘Tand 
on the western side of F lores, "particularly in a smail cove very ncar the S. W. part of the 
, “yt Carctas 


From llores, W.N.W., the Caretas Rocks (above water) are distant about 5 get 


island. 
True south, at the distance of }] miles from 
Rnztish 


miles, and there are 5 fathoms between them. 
Flores, lies the north part of the English Bank, having on it in that lat. 35° 8’ Ss 
12 feet water: the depth of water, between Flores and the Engtish Bank, 1s 7 ane all the 
way across, to within a very little distance of both. The English Bank, in lat. 35° 19/S. 
generally has breakers; and, with a Jow river, is above water in some places lis. ee to 
the southward has not yet been accurately defined, and for 70 or 80 miles to the souta- 
eastward of it, the ground is said to be foul and uneven, and has not been explored. 
Between the Archimedes Bank and the English Bank, there is a swatch about 5 miles 
wide, with 5 fathoms water, according to ‘Captain Beaufort of the Royal Navy, who ex- 


plored these banks in 1807. 


ARCHIMEDES’ BANK, the shoalest part with 23 fathoms, is 4 miles in extent about Archimedes 
north and south by compass; and has 4 fathoms all round. The centre of it is in lat. 35° 
Besides this 


12’S., and the Mount Video bears true N. 22° W. from it, distant 20 miles. 
bank, "there is a Sinall Knowl in lat, 35° 14’ S., which bears true south from the Mount 


Vidco: 21 miles, with not more than 34 fathoms water on it, and about 4 fathoms all round 
Passing to the southward of Flores, at the distance of 2 miles, you have 64 or 7 fathoms, 
and may steer W. +S. by compass to pass Point Braba, which bears true W. 4° N., dis- 
tant 4 leagues from the S. W. end of Flores. This point is bolder to, than the land to the 
westward between it and the town of Monte Video, and may be passed close, in 44 or 5 
fathoms, at 1 mile or 13 mile distance. ‘The best anchorage for a frigate off the town of 
Monte Video, is with Point Braba bearing by compass, E. by N. 3 N.., the cathedral N. E. Monte 
by N., and the Mount about N. W. by N., in 33 or 4 fathoms, 2 miles or more from the 


town, with the harbour quite open. The bottom is all soft mud. 


MONTE VIDEO HARBOUR, is very shoal, having only from 14 to 19 feet water ; 
but the bottom being very soft, vessels receive no damage by grounding. Captain Bouverie 
says, “the wind at S.S. W. blows right into the harbour, causing a good deal of sea, and 
“ occasions the water to rise a fathom or more. 

“ In a long continuance of fine weather, the tides sometimes : Chougt not often) assume 
‘the appearance of reguiarity. They are governed entirely by the winds, and southerly 

*¢ winds cause the water to run out on the north shore strongest: fine weather, and a N. W. 
‘wind, make the water lowest. It is usual, in Monte Video harbour, to have an anchor 
“ to the S. E., and another to the S. W., and to take one in abaft from the northward; for 
“ the water forced in by the southerly wind, sometimes rushes out with astonishing rapidity ; 
“when the anchor to the north is of the greatest service.” The Mount Video is in lat. 
34° 53'S., lon. 56° 3’ W. of Greenwich; being 1° 24/ W. of the island of Lobos, and &. Site. 
2° 10/ E. from the cathedral of Buenos Ayres. * On the summit of this mount, there is a 
fortified building, whose base is 42 feet 6 inches by 20 feet, used sometimes for a light-house. 


* By the observations of Captains Heywood and Beaufort of vi Royal Navy, who together surveyed this 
place, and observed upon the Mount. K 
g 


. about suk 
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The diameter of the lantern is 10 feet 6 inches, and its elevation above the level of the sea 
450 feet. At the base of the mount there are several runs of excellent water, particularly 
in two small smooth sandy bays, at the S. W. part of it, where ships in the outer road may 
supply themselves with ease; and another on the east side of the mount, just abreast of Rat 
Island, adapted to ships in the harbour. 

Giving the preference to the passage on the north side of the English Bank, especially 
when the wind is any where between 8.S.E. and N.N. W. on passing Lobos, because it may 
be expected most probably to shift, if it does at all, round by the north to the westward ; | 
though, perhaps, not before that wind, and the in-set together, might carry a ship up to 

ny iesourts Monte Video: yet, if the wind should be to the north-westward at the time of making the 
ver © land, it may be pretty confidently expected to shift next to the westward or S. W., and 
therefore a ship should not strive to beat up round Lobos in the north channel against an 
out-set, but stand at once over towards Cape St. Antonio; where by the time she could 
stretch across, she would most likely finda S.S. W, wind and N. W. current to run up with, 
along a weather shore to Buenos Ayres; or to Monte Video, if bound thither, passing to 
the westward of the bank of Archimedes, In about 5 fathoms water; or, if the Mount should 
be seen in time, it ought never to bear to the westward of north by compass, till approached 
within 5 leagues. : 

In standing to the southward froin abreast of Cape St. Mary, with the wind south-westerly, 
a ship will have from 18 to 24 or 25 fathoms when in the latitude of Lobos, and about 12 
or 13 leagues to the eastward of it; and making a S.S. EB. course, the water will then shoal 
to 18, 16, 12, or 11 fathoms in crossing the ridge, which hereabout 1s generally composed of 
grey speckled sand, mixed with stones; after which, the depth increases gradually to 35 or 
36 fathoms, over a sandy bottom, in lat. 35°40’ S., and lon. 53° 25'W. In lat. 36°S., and 
15 or 20 miles farther to the eastward, you will deepen off the bank entirely. Having got 
as far to the southward as 36° S., you may consider yourself in the fair way for proceeding 

~ up on the south side of the English Bank, and if the wind serve, a érue west course will be 

roper. 

: In lat. 36° S. the depth of water on the meridian of Cape St. Mary is 38 fathoms, the bot- 
tom fine grey sand like ground pepper. Steer to the westward on this parallel of 36° S., the 
depth will decrease to 19 or 18 fathoms true south of Lobos; and for 10 leagues further you 
have from this depth to 15 fathoms. But if from the lat. of 36° S. on the meridian of Lobos, 
you make a W. by N., or W. by N. half N. course érue, you will shoal the water to 8, or 
74 fathoms in lat. 35° 45’ S., on the meridian of the English Bank. The quality of the 
bottom generally in this track is sandy, mixed with small stones; and the nearer you ap- 
proach to the ridge of the English Bank, it is intermixed with bits of shells, and sometimes 
with clay or mud. 

From lat. 35° 45’ S., due S. of the English Bank, a W. N. W. true course to lat. 35° 33° 
S. will bring the Mount Video to bear true north, in about 64 fathoms mud, at the distance 
of 13 leagues from Point Piedras: and from this position, the same true course nay be 
made, to raise the land about Point del Indio, if bound up to Buenos Ayres; or N. W., 
or more northerly, to get sight of the Mount Video; having due regard to the set of cur- 
rent, up or down the river, that you may neither be horsed on the S. E. tail of the Ortiz 
Flats, nor on the western part of the Archimedes’ Bank. The bottom above this, is soft 
mud or clay in the channels, fit for safe anchorage. In lat. 35° 30’ S., or thereabout, and 
due south of the Archimedes’ Bank, or some miles further to the eastward, I have been told 
by some persons, they have had as little as 4 fathoms, hard ground. 

Towilfrom Ships leaving Monte Video to proceed up to Buenos Ayres, must be very attentive to the 
toBuence ead ; and the course steered across the river, must be very carefully regulated by the set of 
current at the time. If the weather be sufficiently clear, the Mount is the most sure guide, 
keeping it by an azimuth compass, on the magnetic bearing N. E. by N.; and when it sinks 
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to an eye in the top, a more westerly course may be steered to raise the land about Point 
del Indio. This direction is intended to apply particularly to frigates, or any ships drawing 
morc than 16 feet water; because it is not advisable for them to cross the tail of the Ortiz 
Flats much further to the westward than a true S. W. course from the Mount will take them; 
for with a low river, I have had barely 3} fathoms in the Nereus, with the Mount bearing 
N.35° E. by compass, distant 10 leagues. At other times, I have sunk the Mount ona 
N. 53° E. magnetic bearing, and had as much as 3} fathoms water ; but the river was then 


well filled. 

On the south-eastern part of the Ortiz Bank, which is éhere hard stony sand, there is stil] 9 B=". 
remaining (in 1813) part of a mast, or beacon, about 12 or 13 feet high. It is in Jat. 35° 
2’ 15"S., and 0° 45’ west of Mount Video; from which it bears true W. 14° S. 37 miles. 
There is about 12 or 13 feet alongside of it; 3 fathoms 2 miles to the eastward of it; but 
not more than 10 or 12 feet, as far as 3 miles S. W. of it. Point del Indio bears true S. 33° 
W. 16 or 17 miles from it. 

To the distance of full 17 miles south-eastward of the Ortiz Beacon, there is generally no 
more, and often less than 34 fathoms ; the bottom tough clay nearest the bank ; and in some 
places farther to the south-eastward, soft mud, not more than 3} fathoms. 

After sinking the Mount about N. E. by N., and having 33 fathoms, a W. S. W. course 
will raise the land (if the weather is clear) about Point del Indio, to the eye at the mast- 
head; and probably you will not have more than 34 or at best 34 fathoms. ‘The Mount 


and the land near Point del Indio, are sometimes visible at the same time. 
w 


POINT DEL INDIO, is in lat. about 35° 16’ S. and 0° 56’ W. of the Mount Video, Point aet 
from which it bears true S. 63° W., distant 50 miles. There is little more than 3 fathoms at 
the distance of 10 or 11 miles off shore, when the river is in a mean state; farther to the 
southward, and off Point Piedras, there is only that depth 14 or 15 miles off shore. Very 

reat caution therefore is required in approaching it, and a constant look-out should be kept 
for the land, as it is very low, and cannot be seen farther than 12 or 13 miles from the deck 
of a frigate, in clear weather. 

When the land is barely raised to an eye 19 or 20 feet above the surface of the water, a 
W.N.W. magnetic course will lead along shore, between it and the south part of the Ortiz, 
which is distant about 14 miles from it; and between them there is no where more water 


than 32, but mostly 3} fathoms. With a high river, I have had 32 fathoms: the nearer the 


Ortiz, the deeper the water. 
In steering up W.N.W. with the land seen from the deck, if clear weather, yon will 


have 34 or 33 fathoms, (yet if the river is low, perhaps some casts of three fathoms), and 
raise a remarkable clump of trees called Embudo, which are much taller than the rest, Emvado 
highcst at the west end, and lie in lat. 35°6’ S., and in lon. 1° 16’ 30" west of the Mount *“™ 
Video, or 0° 57’ 30° east of the cathedral of Buenos Ayres. At some distance to the west- 
ward of the Embudo Trees, there is another clump about the same height, but these bein 
highest at the east end, are sufliciently distinguished not to be mistaken for the true Einbudo. 
When in 34, or 34 fathoms, the Embudo Trees bearing by compass W.S. W., the S. E. 
end of the Chico Bank will bear W. N. W. or thereabouts, 10 or 11 miles: you must now 
determine from the water your ship draws, the direction of the wind, and state of the weather, 
whether you will pass between the Chico Bank and the shore, or between the Ortiz and the 
Chico.—I have passed up and down several times between the Chico and the south shore in 
the Nereus, lightened in her draft to 18 feet 3 inches, but I would never attempt it again 
from choice, now I am better acquainted with the middle channel between the Chico and 
the Ortiz, and have every reason to believe that the middle ground, some charts lay down 


in it, does not exist. 
_ 4 ship not drawing more than 15 feet, may take either passage; and ought perhaps to 


prefer that to the southward of the Chico Bank, particularly if the wind be well to the 
southward, as she might take her soundings from the weather shore, and keeping in some- 
what more than her own draft, run up along it; and by not deepening above 3 fathoms, 
would ensure being to the southward of the Chico. ; 

Chico Bank, The S. E. end of the Chico Bank, bears from the Embudo Trees N. 32° E. érue, distant 
10 miles, and E. 9° N., 13 miles from Atalaya Church. Its latitude there is 34° 56’ 30’ S., 
and lon. 1°9' W. of the Mount Video. This bank runs in the direction of N. 52° W. true, 
or N. 65° W. by compass, about 13 miles to its N.W. end, which is in lat. 34° 48’ 50” S., 
and 0° 47’ east of Buenos Ayres’ Cathedral. From this N, W. end in 14 feet water, Ata- 
laya Church bears S. 14° W., distant 11 miles; and Point Santiago, forming the Ensenada 
de Barragan, bears W. 4° N., distant 14 miles from it. The breadth of the Chico does 
not exceed 2 miles, or perhaps 14 mile, and its zzmer edze is about 9 miles from the shore. 
The water between it and the shore is no where morc than 33 fathoms, and the deepest 
water is along the inner edge of the shoal, at the distance of 4 a mile from it, or less in 
some places. About midway between it and the shore there is 22 fathoms. On some parts 
of the Chico there is very little water, and within the limits I have assigned to it, no where 
more than 14 feet. There was for some years, the mast of a vessel called the Pandora, 
which was wrecked on this shoal in Jat. 34° 54’ S., about 5 miles from its S, E. end, which 
proved an excellent beacon to guide ships passing it on either side; but it has disappeared. 
It is very necessary that tiree buoys should be placed on this dangerous shoal, to mark its 
centre and each end. 

Point St To ships drawing less than 15 feet, itis only further necessary to recommend care and 

' attention on approaching Point St. Jago, which forms bushy and distinct; and when it is 
brought to bear tu the south-westward, haul out into the stream of 35 fathoms, to round 
outside the Spe, which runs about N. W. by compass from Point St. Jago at least 10 or 11 
miles; its extreme point, in 2 fathoms, being about 5 miles from the shore. When two re- 
markable trees on Point Lara are brought to bear S. by E. $ E., or S.S. E. by compass, 
you are past the Spit. This mark, will also lead a ship of that draught of water, clear to 
the westward of the Spit, in running in towards Ensenada. 

After passing the Spit off Point St. Jago, in 34 fathoms, a W, by N. Northerly course 
by compass, will lead up to the outer road of Buenos Ayres, where any ship may safely 
anchor in the water she draws, if the river is low. 

Tosilbe- Frigates, or any vessels drawing more than 16 feet water, should barely raise the land 

ortiz and about Point del Indio to the eye on deck, and borrow nearest the Ortiz: more particularly 
when the Embudo Trees are brought to bear as far as S. W. by W, (magnetic ;) for with the 
Embudo bearing from S. W. to S.S. W., the bottorn is flat, off to three fathoms, full 7 
miles from the shore, and chiefly hard clay. Therefore, when the Embudo Trees bear 
W.S. W. by compass, and you are about 9 or 10 miles of shore in 34 fathoms, if you have 
a leading wind haul N. W. by W. or more northerly, as may be required to clear the S. E. 
tail of the Chico, and you will soon deepen your water to 4 fathoms, and more, in the 
middle channel, between the Chico and the Ortiz Shoal. The fair course through between 
them, is about N. W. by W. 4 W. (magnetic) and in mid-channel, the land can but just be 
distinguished from the quarter-deck of a frigate. When the Embudo Trees bear S. 20° W, 
by compass, you will be abreast of the S. E. end of the Chico, and may either take your 
shoal soundings along its northern or outer edge, to about 32 fathoms, if the wind 1s sou- 
therly, or if the wind be northerly, or easterly, borrow into a convenient depth along the 
southern edge of the Ortiz—I believe the breadth of this middle channel may be 5 or 6 
miles, the depth of water from 4 to 54, and even 6 fathoms in the fair-way about the N. W. 
part of it, and abreast that end of the Chico. The quality of the ground all the way through 
this channel, is generally soft mud, fit for safe anchorage. 

The N.W. pitch of the Chico Bank being passed, and the depth of water 5 or 53 fathoms, 
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you may steer by compass W. by N. 4 N., or W. by N. for Buenos Ayres, taking care not 
to shoal under 32 off Ensenada, till Point Lara Trees bear S.S. E. A little more than | 
ha'f way from Point Lara to Buenos Ayres, there are two other remarkable trees. | 


BUENOS AYRES, when moored off it, in the Nereus in 19 feet water, soft mud bot- anctorace 
tom, these remarkable trees bore by compass S, 17° E., the Cathedral S, 67° W., and the dyren” 
spire of the Recoleta Convent S. 76° W,: the lat. observed was 34° 34’ 30° S., and the lon. geo, site. 
by the moon 58° 2’ W. of Greenwich, at the distance of 8 miles from the Cathedral. Va- 


riation of the compass-103° Easterly in 1813. 
Description of Buoys placed in 1823, on the Chico and Ortiz Banks, Spit of Ensenada, Buoy. ) 
and Bank of Point Lara, by Capt. Willis, of H. M.S. Brazen, with Sailing Directions : tw sanks. 


~ On the Chico Bank, there are four red buoys, one at the S. E. extremity in 3 fathoms 
muddy bottom, Magdalena church bearing from it S, 15° W. by compass. One on the 
N.W. extremity, Point Atalaya bearing S. 24° W. muddy bottom. The third is placed tn 
24 fathoms, W. N.W. from the one on the S. E. extremity, distant 4 miles. The fourth in | 


1} fathoms, 3 miles N. 15° W. of the third. 
On the Ortiz, there are four black buoys; the first in 3 fathoms, bears N. E. from the one | 


on the S. E. end of the Chico. The second in 3 fathoms, bears N. = E. from the one on 
the N.W. end of the Chico. The third in 3 fathoms, to the N.N.E. of the one in the 
These, with the buoys on the Chico form the Large Channel between 


centre of the Chico. 
the banks of 4, 53, and sometimes 6 fathoms, according to the state of the river. 


1s placed at the S. E, extremity of the Ortiz, 53 miles E.S. E. of the old wreck, called the 
Aguila Volante, Point Indio bearing S.S.W. 

Point Santiago, or Ensenada Spit; a black buoy Is placed on the Spit in 3 fathoms water, | 
Point Santiago bearing froin it S. 28° E. and Point Lara 8. 53° W.. On the Bank of Lara, “ 
or part of Ensenada Spit, a black buoy is placed in 3 fathoms, Point Lara bearing S.E. + - | 

| 


The fourth 


S. and Point Santiago, S. 63° E. 

Departing from Monte Vidco for Buenos Ayres, steer S.W. 30 miles, then W.S.W. till vircetions, 
Point Indio is seen, and when it bears S.S.W. about 8 miles distant, steer N.W. At this 
distance you will find 34 to 34 fathoms, deepening to 45 and 5 fathoms gradually ; continue 
the same course until you get into 34 fathoms, then you will be near the Ortiz. Here 


change the course to W. N.W. until arriving at the outer roads; from 5 fathoms you may 


perceive the buoys. 
The inside passage of the Chico being about 7 miles from Point Indio, steer W. N.W. 
until vou see the farm-houses of the Magdalena, and when the second farm-house bears : 
S.S.W. you will see the buoy on the S. E. end of the Chico, and by kceping on, will per- 
ceive the second 4 miles distant from the first W. N.W. on the sothernmost part of the 
Chico; and on reaching the second, continue your course with confidence, as the bank a 
stretches to the N.W., and the third buoy isat N.N.W. After passing Atalaya, the wood- 
of Santigo will be seen, and after it immediately, the point of this name; then the buoys off 
Ensenada. On no account ought a vessel to come within 6 miles of the land after passing 
Point Atalaya, for Ensenada Spit, extends far out, as will be seen by the buoy, wisich, with 
a sinooth river, is visible at 5 miles distance. 
The Atalaya may be easily distinguished by two small clumps of trees on the bank of the 
river, and some farm-houses with amber trees, After seeing Ensenada, the amber trees on 
Point Lara is the next point; afterward the steeples in Buenos Ayres; then the vessels in 


the outer roads. 


DIRECTIONS to SAIL from the COAST of BRAZIL, toward 
the CAPE of GOOD HOPE; 


ISLANDS NEAR THIS ROUTE. 


DURING most months of the year, the south-east trade fails about the southern tropic, 
or 2 or 3 degrees beyond it, where the wind is found to veer from eastward to north-east 
and northward: the northerly winds prevail more than any other in the vicinity of the south- 
vindspree east trade, and as far as lat. 34° or 35° S. from the coast of Brazil to the meridian of Lon- 
gusto. on, or a little farther eastward. When, therefore, a ship departs from the Brazil coast, or 
“Etat has got to the southward of the south-east trade, she will most probably, in almost every 

month in the year, meet with brisk winds veering from N.E. to N.W., and sometimes to 

W.and W.S.W., which will carry her quickly to the eastward. These variable winds 
raver keep mostly between north-east and north, attended with smooth water and fine weather.* 
carward. A ship, by running to the eastward in the track of these winds, gradually increasing the la- 


in see ore © titude as she proceeds, will often make greater progress than by going to 38° or 39°S. lat. 


revolving. in search of westerly winds. Although, here, the westerly winds prevail during most months 
of the year, they are often very unsetiled—completing a revolution round the horizon, 
coincident with the course of the sun, every 2, 3, or 4 days, with intervening calms, parti- 
cularly when the wind is from the south-west quarter. It seems, therefore, inexpedient to 
increase the latitude more than 35° S. till a ship has reached the meridian of London; she 
Souberly — anay then gradually proceed into 36° or 37° S. as she approaches the Cape, for the southerly 
mec*re winds which prevail around the Cape land from January to April, (and at times in other 
months) extend far to the westward. In February and March, these southerly winds are 
frequently experienced between the Cape and the meridian of London, on which account it 
is prudent for a ship bound to it, in this season, to increase her latitude to 35° or 354° S. 
when she draws into east longitude. She ought then to keep in about 353° S. if possible, 
renderit till the Cape is nearly approached, to prevent being driven to the northward of Table Bay 
tofalltolee- by the southerly wiads. 

) We were to touch at Table Bay, to fill up our water in the Carron, in 1798, and crossed 
the meridian of London January 18th, in lat. 34° 50'S. The N.W. winds continued a 
day afterward, placing us in lon. 2° 50’ FE. then in lat. 34° 44’S.; a calm followed, and 
was succeeded by a southerly wind, which continued variable between S.S.W and S.S.E., 
with cloudy weather and a high sea, till we made the land on the 27th. It was at times 
squally, and brought us under double reefs, which with the scant wind, forced us daily a lit- 
tle to the northward, although we experienced no lee current till the day we made the land at 

panksane. Dassen (or Coney) Island; had that day 25 miles of current to the northward. Distant 2° 


current nore 


therlyand ftom the land, we had a strong westerly current; distant 1°, it set north-westerly : and close 
north-wes- 


terly, in shore, in soundings, from 17 tp 50 fathoms between Dassen Island and Table Bay, there 
Ciosein  WaS a Strong eddy current to the southward, with which we worked to Table Bay in 30 hours, 


shore sou- 


therly. Lhe Polyphemus, with Admiral Murray’s flag on board, fell also to the northward of Table 


* When cloudy weather accompanies these northerly or north-west winds, there {s a risk of a sudden shift 
to the south-west or suuth. This happened to H. M. S. Bristol, to the Quecy, and to us, in the Anna, in Ja- 
nuary, 1800. We were in lat. 31° S. lon. 22° W. had run 230 miles the preceding 24 hours, and with steerin 
sails set, were running at the rate of 10 or 11 miles per hour, when at 9 P. M. in a shower, the wind shift 
from N.W. to §.S. W. in an instant, taking us aback; we lost all the light sails and booms, and the ship’s head 
was thrown round against the north-west sea, before the sails were trigamed, which made-her plunge bowsprit 
and forecastle under, | 


ee ee ee 
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Bay in 1807, baving made the land at Dassen Island with a southerly wind on the 10th 


March, ina thick fog, by the help of soundings. 
pe, a ship should get 7ossitpas 


From December to April, if it is not intended to touch at the Ca 
into lat. 37° or 38°S. about the meridian of London, and keep between 37° and 39° S. in bank. 


running down her easting ; for the winds will be found as favorable for this purpose in 38° 
or 39° S., or probably more so, than if she were in a higher latitude. In passing the Bank 
of Cape Aguilhas, the stream of current setting westward, ought to be avoided, by keeping at 
least in lat. 37° S., and she should not go to the northward of this parallel in running down 
her easting, after passing the Cape, or she may be greatly retarded by the south-easterly 
winds which prevail in these months to the northward of lat. 35° or 36° S. 

Saxemburg Island, of the old Charts, has no real existence. 


TRISTAN D’ACUNHA GROUP, consist of three islands, the largest and northern- tristan 
Three Americans d’Acunba, 


most being named after the Portuguese discoverer, Tristan d’Acunha. 
remained here in 1811, to prepare seal skins and oil, but they were taken away before 1813. 


A Naval Station was formed here by the British, when Buonaparte was confined at St. He- 
lena, which was afterwards withdrawn. 

The ship Berwick, on her passage to Van Diemen’s Land, touched at Tristan d’A- 
cunha on the 25th March, 1823, and found seventeen people, ten of whom constantly re- 
side there: they had for disposal 25 tons of potatoes, vegetables, milk, and butter; and 
they had two good whale-boats, ready to afford assistance to such vessels as might require 
a supply of fresh water. In payment for their assistance, or supplics, they prefer clothes, 
salt-beef, pork, and rum, as of more utility to them than money. 

This island is about 6 or 7 miles in extent, or 20 miles in circuit, of square form, being 
the base of a mountain, which terminates in a peak elevated 8,326 feet above the sea, some- 
times covered with snow, when the sun is in the northern hemisphere, and may be seen at 


30 leagues distance. 
From the west point of the island, breakers appear to project about two cable’s lengths, 
but the shore is bold to approach in other parts. At the north side of the island, the land 
rises perpendicularly 1,000 feet or more from the sea, then ascends with a gentle acclivity 
to the base of the Peaked mountain, which rises majestically over the Table Land. This 
island, like St. Helena, is formed of abrupt hilly ridges, with chasms or deep valleys be- 
tween them, and seems to be of volcanic origin. The trees which grow on the sides of the 
ridges, are small, with spreading branches hanging near the ground, but burn well.* Wild 
celery, wild parsley, and sorrel, grow plentifully ; and wild goats, and wild hogs, are found 


in the interior. 

The cascade, or watering place, is about the middle of the north side of the island, where 
the water is excellent, and the landing on the east side of it, at four cable’s lengths distance, 
upon a beach of round pebbles, is not difficult in fine weather. 

There is anchorage near the cascade, in from 26 to 36 fathoms, from 4 a mile to 1 milé 
off shore. H.M.ship Lion, anchored there 31st Dec. 1792, in 30 fathoins black sand and 
slime, off shore 1 mile, a small rock off the west point of the island bearing S. W. by S. 
just open with the western extremity, and the cascade of water falling on the beach S. by E. 


Capt. Heywood, who touched here in H. M. S. Nereus, on the 5th and 6th January, Geo. site, 


1811, made the waterfall or cascade in lat. 37° 6’ 9° S. lon. 12° 3’ West by chronometer, 
measured from Rio Janeiro. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice, in H. M.S. Semiramis on the 5th of March, 1813, by observations 
taken on shore at the cascade, made it in lat. 37° 5’ 36” S. lon. 11° 57! 45° W., by chrono- 
nameters, measured from the Cape of Good Hope: ona second cruize in the same ship, 


* Probably the Gum tree, which is indigenous here, at St, Helena, and Gough’s Island. 
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on the 15th Nov. following, he made it in lon. 12° 2’ W., by chronometer, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in 12° 7' W. by lunar observations. ‘The mean of Mr. Fitzmaurice’s 
observations makes the cascade of Tristan d’Acunha in lon. 12° 2’ W., corresponding within 
a mile of Capt. Heywood’s observations.® 

The variation of the compass in 1811, was 9° 20’ W., and in 1813, it was 9° 51’ W. by 
Mr. Fitzmaurice’s observations. 

Good water is got with great ease from a small lake at the east side of the bay, which is 
supplied by falls from the mountains; the casks may be thrown into the sea well bunged, 
and the surf will wash them on shore; when filled at the lake, they must be rolled about 
130 or 150 yards over a soft sandy beach, hauled off by a line to the boats at anchor, and 
hoisted in by a mast or stump, fitted for this purpose, The Semiramis filled 75 tons of 
water in this manner in November, sending the boats on shore in the mornings, and hoisting 
them in at night, the ship keeping under sail. 

It is dangerous to anchor without great caution, as the sea rises suddenly prior to a strong 
N.W. or North wind, which is liable to drive a ship on the rocks if she cut or slip from her 
anchor in order to gain an offing. The Julia, brig of war, was driven on the shore from her 
anchors, dashed in pieces on the rocks, and several of her crew perished; other ships have 
narrowly escaped the same fate. Ifa ship venture to anchor here, she ought to put to sea 
iinmediately on the least appearance of an unfavorable change, or if the wind incline to-veer 
to the northward of west; but as the swell sets in often before the wind, itis in such case 
impossible to get under way, or a ship would be driven on the rocks, as the surf will then rise 
upon the shore, and it would be extremely dangerous to remain at anchor with a N.W. or 
Northerly wind. The water cannot be rafted off, on account of the sea-weed surrounding 
the island. There is a rise and fall of tide, about 8 or 9 fcet at times. 

The shores of this, and the adjacent islands, abound with seals and sea lions, and are 
fronted by strong sea- weed, which is seen floating on the water In their vicinity, and patches 
of it extend to a considerable distance. 

Easterly: winds seldom continue longer than 24 hours ata time near these islands; but 
S.W. and N.W. winds prevail with storms from N,W. in winter, and dark thick weather, 
requiring great caution in ships which happen to be running here at such times, if not certain 
of their situation.t As soon as the wind veers to the northward of West, thick fogs imme- 
diately darken the atmosphere, 


INACCESSIBLE ISLAND, bearing by compass from Tristan d’Acunha, S. 67° W. 
dist, 19 or 20 miles, is the middle, and the westernmost of the group, situated in lat. 37° 
17’ S. lon, 12° 22’ W. or 7 miles more west than Tristan d’Acunha, being about 9 miles in 
circuit, and may be seen about 16 leagues distance. It is level and barren, with only a few 
scattered ‘shrubs on it; the Semiramis’ boat landed at a small pebbly beach, of which there 
are several small spots, with the mountain rising perpendicularly over them. 

There is no danger, only a rock like a boat under sail, is visible at the S. E. point : sound- 
ings are got within a mile of the N. E. point, and 20 fathoms black sand with small reddish 
stones, when the body of the island bears west. Several streams of water issue from the top 
of the mountain. | 


* Some ships have made it only in lon. 11° 44’ W. — 

+ This has been verified by the late unfortunate loss of the Blendon Hall, from London, bound for Bombay, 
which ship was totally wrecked on Inaccessible Island, 23d July. 1821, where the crew-and passengers suffered 
great privations, living on penguins and their eggs, till November 8th, when some: of them reached Tristan 
d'Acunha in a small boat made out of the wreck, where they procured two whale boats, and returned to Inac- 
cessible Island for the remaining part of the crew. On the 9th Jan. an English brig, from Brazil, touched at 
Tristan d’Acunha for water, took them all on board, and carried them to the Cape of Good Hope, where they 
arrived on the 18th. 
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NIGHTINGALE ISLAND, the smallest and southernmost of these islands, bearing Nieminzate 
by compass from Tristan d’Acunha S. 33° W. distant 18 miles, is in lat. 37° 26’ S. lon. 12° Geo. site. 
8’ W., being about 6 or 7 miles in circuit, having two rocky islets off the N. E. point, and 
some at the south point. On the east side there are soundinys, and when the middle of the 
island bore W.S.W. Mons. D. Etchevery anchored in the L’Etoile du Matin, Sept. 1767, 
in $3 fathoms, coarse brown and reddish sand. The boat found some difficulty in reaching 
the shore, on account of strong sea-weed twined together, and after a Janding was secured, 
the interior could not be penetrated for reeds, and the shore was covered with Penguins and 
egas. The boat of the Semiramis, landed here in 1813, and found plenty of fresh water, 


sca elephants, and scals. 
These islands are not unfrequently seen by ships which haul far to the southward after 


leaving the S. E. trade, with the view of getting strong westerly winds. 


GOUGH'S ISLAND, OR DIEGO ALVAREZ, has been seen by several East India gougn's 
ships, at various times, and by mean of the observations and chronometers of 9 ships, its "*"" 
centre is situated in lat. 40° 193" S. lon. 9° 413’ W. Capt. Heywood, in H. M. S. Nereus, ceo. site. 
visited it on the 8th January, 1811, and made it in lon. 9° 454! W. or 2° 18’ East from 


Tristan d’Acucha by chronomer. Variation 103° West. : 

This island is about 5 or 6 miles in extent, or 15 or 16 miles round, elevated about 4385 
feet above the sea ; its surface is covered mostly with a light coat of mossy grass, and some 
of the small bushy trees may be observed, which abound on Tristan d’Acunha. 

The steep cliffs rise almost perpendicularly from the sea, having several beautiful cas- 
cades of water issuing from the fissures between them. The boat landed with safety ata 
cove on the north side of the island, just to the eastward of one of the rocky islets that ad- 
join to it on that side. 

The Church Rock, resembling exactly a church with a high spire.on its western end, is 
situated near the N. E. point of the island; and to the southward of this rock, on the east 
side of the island, lies an islet near the shore, within which, the landing is sate and easy, 
being protected by the N. E. point from the swell and northerly winds. Here, some men re- 
sided belonging to the American ship Baltic, which ship the Nereus left at Tristan d’Acunha ; 
these men had been rather unsuccessful during a Jong stay on Gough’s island, most of the 
seals having deserted it, but they procured plenty of fish, and birds of good flavor for sub- 
sistence, by lighting a fire upon one of the hills in the night. 

Between the islet and the S. E. point of the principal island, there scemed to be a small 
hay or cove, where the Americans said a ship might anchor in safety, about $ a mile off 
shore, in about 20 fathoms sandy bottom, tolerable holding ground. H. M.S. Semiramis 
visited this island in Dec. 1813, and found none of the Americans there. but several had 
been buried, by inscriptions placed at the burying ground; three boilers for boiling oil, and 
a quantity of salt for curing skins were also discovered. 

Three doubtful sunken rocks in lat, 37° 31’ S. lon. 4° 42’ W. were seen in the Hibernia, 
in April, 1817, with apparently about 9 fcet water over them, when passing close to one of 
them, which she narrowly escaped. But although the wind was strong with a considerable 
swell at the time, the sea did not break on these supposed dangers, which 1s unaccountable, 
and gives reason to think that they might have been three whales or huge marine monsters 


asleep, and not rocks. 
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CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BAYS, AND THE COASTS IN ITS VICINITY, 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. | 


ST. HELENA BAY, on the west coast of South Africa, is formed on the west side by 
St. Martin’s Point or Cape, in lat. 32° 40'S. lon. 17° 55’ E., which is a low point projecting 
out from the high land on the west side of the bay. Cape Deseada is a high bluff head- 
land, about 7 leagues N. E. ward from the former, and bounds the N. E. side of the bay, 
which stretches from St. Martin’s Point in aS. E. direction, being about 4 or 5 leagues 
deep, with regular soundings from 12 or 10 fathoms, to 6 and 5 fathoms near the shores o 
the bay, the bottom mostly sand and shells. | 

Berg River, a small stream, falls into the bottom of the bay, having some springs near 
it, and a few houses on each side. 

In summer, the anchorage is safe, as southerly winds then prevail; for this bay is only 
open to those winds which blow between north and west. During winter, when N. W. gales 
render Table Bay unsafe, St. Helena Bay is also unsafe, for these gales extend sometimes 
to the northward of this bay. The variation here was 23° 40’ W. in 1809. High water at 
2 hours 30 minutes on full and change of the moon. Near 3 leagues to the southward of 
St. Martin’s Point, there is said to lie a sunken rock 4 miles off shore. The Dutch used to 
have a resident at this bay to collect grain. 


SALDANHA BAY entrance, in lat. 33° 6’S. is about 16 or 17 leagues to the N.N.W. 
of Table Bay, having at its mouth the two islands Jutten and Malgasen lying north and 
south of each other, between which is the proper passage; and Marcus Island situated a 
little farther in, may be passed on either side. 

In running for this bay, you cannot easily miss it, if certain of your latitude, although 
the islands at the entrance are low, and so near the main, that they are not easily discerned, 
unless a trusty person be stationed at the mast-head. Marcus Island may be approached on 
all sides within 5 a cable’s length, but the widest passage is to the south of it, and the best 
with a southerly wind; for in the summer, if you wish to anchor to the southward, in order 
to sail out with a S. E. wind, you will be able to fetch your anchorage; or if you run into 
Hoetjes Bay, you will haye plenty of time to take in sail before you anchor. | 

The best anchorage in Hoetjes Bay, is in 6 fathoms, with the natural granite pier on with 
Marcus Island bearing S. by W., where ships of al! descriptions are completely sheltered. 

Capt. Cramer examined Saldanha Bay in H. M. sloop Rattlesnake, in Nov. 1802, and 
describes it as follows. 

Between Jutten Island and the main, there is a safe passage, with from 7 to 11 fathoms 
sand and broken shells; both the shore of the island and the main may be approached within 
100 yards, but ‘to anchor, keep twice this distance from either, or you will have foul ground. 
. There is also a passage between Malgasen and the main, with from 10 to 20 fathoms foul 
ground, and several sunken rocks lie a full half mile off the N. W. end of the island ; which, 
together, with a heavy swell always setting into this passage, and being destitute of clear 
ground for anchorage, renders it unsafe, without a leading wind. 

In the principal channel between the islands Jutten and Malgasen, you will not have less 
than 13 fathoms sand. Marcus Island, as well as the north and south points of the main 
land, are bold to, there being 6 or 7 fathoms clear ground within 50 fathoms of this island, 
but when approached within about 50 yards, you will have 7 fathoms foul ground; the same 
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from the island to the north point of the main land which forms Hoetjes Bay, off which, 
about a cable’s length, lies a rock not larger than a small boat, dry at low spring tides. 

Hoetjes Bay is on the larboard side of the entrance, having regular soundings in it of 4 
to 54 fathoms sand and shells, till you open the passages, when the water deepens to 7, 8, 
9, 10, and 11 fathoms. North-west from the point that forms this bay, lies a sunken rock 
of considerable extent, called the BLINDER CLIP, not visible even at low tide when 
there is 3 feet water over it, unless the wind blow strong. The distance from this rock to 
the sandy beach of the main, is more than a mile, with from 4 to 7 fathoms sand and broken 
shells. The mark for the Blinder Clip, is Marcus Island and the Mouse-Back in one, the 
latter being a piece of high land on the northern shore. 

In working up from Hoetjes Bay, to the head of Saldanha Bay, the starboard shore was 
found to be bold to, till within 14 mile of Schapen (Sheep) Island, as a bank commences at 
this island, and terminates at the north point of a small bay farther down, being of a trian- 
gular form, with the point out from the shore called Salamander Point, and having on it 
irregular soundings from 5 to 34 fathoms. 

, _On the starboard side the soundings are regular, 34 and 3 fathoms till within half a mile 
of the beach. Adjoining to Schapen Island in a northern direction, lies a small isle, with 
shoal water 24 fathoms about a mile off the island, and the soundings on it are very irre- 
gular, not exceeding 6 or 7 feet in some places: between this and the eastern shore of the 
main, there is a good channel up to Melvill’s, or to the Old Post-House up the Lagoon. 

In working up to Schapen Island, keep your lead going, as the soundings to the N. E. 
ward are regular, and will be your best guide; but in standing back to the S. W., get the 
N. W. end of Schapen Island in one with the Saddle Hill up the Lagoon, and then put about, 
as the water shoals quick afterward. 

Bevian Bay, is well sheltered from the N.W., but having much foul ground about it, 
Hoetjes Bay is far preferable, from whence at all times, ships may work out. 

We found the water very scarce, having to send our launch up the Lagoon for it, which 
was found to be very good, but they cleared the well every time. Upon the high hill called 
Whitter Clip, about 5 miles distant, we were told there was plenty of good water to supply 
a large fleet, if it could be brought down. 

Capt. James Callander, states, that the Berg River, being contiguous to the Bay. could 
be turned down into it, at a small expence; by which, not only shipping and a town might 
be supplied, but it would facilitate the cultivation of large tracks of land. 

The marks for mooring at the head of Saldanha Bay, are the Mouse-Back shut in half a 
cable’s length with Salamander Point and the S. W. point of Schapen Island, distant from 
the latter 15 mile. Here you will have from 44 to 53 fathoms sand and shells, with plenty 
of room to swing clear of the banks, should you part one cable. 

Bullocks and sheep may be got from the farmers in the neighbourhood at a moderate price, Refres- 
and plenty of fish may be caught either with the net, or with hook and line: Reets Bay is =~ 
the best place for the net or seine, having only 6 or 7 feet water, sandy ground; the other 
places being rocky, are only fit for the hook and line. The islands mostly swarm with wild 


rabbits. , 
In Hoetjes Bay, it is high water at 2 hours on full and change of moon, rise of tide from 


6 to 7 feet. 

This is an excellent harbour, for ships to repair any damage they may have sustained by 
stress of weather at sea. The Thames, bound to Bencoolen and China, when near the Cape 
of (rood Hope early in May, 1812, found her bowsprit badly sprung, and not being able to 
get round the Cape to Simon’s Bay, she bore away for Saldanha Bay, and secured her bow- 
sprit there, ina few days stay. ‘The water was brackish, and in small quantity at this time, 
all round the coast about the bay. 
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pasen = DASSEN, OR CONEY ISLAND, is in lat. 33° 24'S. about 6 leagues southward 
from the entrance of Saldanha Bay, and 9 leagues N. N. Westward. from Robben Island. 
It lies about 4 or 5 miles from the shore, is a low sandy island, dangerous and rocky on the 
W. side. When we tacked 4 miles from the W. part of it, in 17 fathoms sand, the sea 
broke over a sunken rock, distant 14 mile from the S. W. end of the island. The S. side is 
also said to be rocky, but there is anchorage within it. If the lead 1s kept going, there is no 
danger running in for the land hereabout in the might, as there is 17 fathoms about 2 miles 
outside of the foul ground about this island. Between Dassen Island and Table Bay, the 
water has a black stagnated appearance. At 2 or 3 leagues distance from the shore, we 
found an eddy current setting to the southward; when a little to the westward of the bank of 
soundings it set N. Westerly. This part of the coast is of moderate height, barren and 
sandy near the sea; the interior is higher, and seems a better soil. 

fthenerhe Should a ship, in running for Table Bay, be driven to the northward of it, by strong 

TableBay, SOUtherly winds in the summer season,* the soundings are a safe guide in approaching the 
land, if the lead is not neglected: between Saldanha and Table Bays, regular soundings ex- 
tend out from the land several leacues. 

In lat. 33° 30'S. and 41 miles W. from Cape Town by chronometers, there are 110 fa- 

thoms. From Dassen Island to Penguin, or Robben Island, the depths are from 50 to 56 
fathoms about 5 leagues off; from 20 to 22 fathoms 3 or 4 miles from the shore ; and about 
30 fathoms 10 or 11 miles to the N. Westward of the latter island. 


tandnear ‘TABLE BAY, is so remarkable that it cannot be mistaken, by the contiguous high land, 

ROI BBY, ° . . ‘ , 

which appears like an island when seen at a considerable distance from sea. 
The highest part, from which the bay takes its name, is situated right over Cape Town, 
at the S. part of the bay, and is called the Table Mountain. It is about 3,500 feet hich, 
Jevel on the top, and falls down nearly perpendicular at the E. end till it joins the Devil's 
Mount, which 1s a rugged peaked mountain, nearly as high as the former, and separated froin 
it by a small sap. ‘The W. end of Table Mountain is also nearly perpendicular from the 
top to a considerable distance, and then has an abrupt declivity, till it joins the base of 
another mount called the Sugar Loaf or Lion’s Head; which is about 2,100 high. Near 
the summit of this rocky conical mount, there is a spring of good water, and a flag is generally 
displayed on it when a ship appears, although in some places it is so steep, that it can only be 
ascended by steps cut in the rock. This is joined on the N. side by an oblong mount about 
1000 feet high, called the Lion’s Rump, from a supposed resemblance these contiguous 
mountains have to this animal. The Lion is on the W. and S.W. sides of the bay, the 
Table Mountain, and the Devil's Mount, are on the S. side. On the E. side of Table Bay, 
and of these mountains, the low sandy isthmus between Cape Town and False Bay is 
formed. The land is high and uneven, from Table Mountain to the extremity of the Cape 
of Good Hope. . 

strong. When the Table Mountain, in the summer months, begins to be covered with a white cloud, 
winds in’ it indicates a strong S. E. or E.S.E. wind. In January, February, and March, these winds 
’ blow sometimes with great fury over the Table and Devil's Mount, and through the gap 
between them, driving the white clouds in rolling fleeces like wool, over the perpendicular 
sides of the Table Mountain, curious to behold; ships ought, therefore, to moor with good 
cables, for they are liable to drive, and bring both anchors a-head. I have known several 
ships driven from Table Bay by these south-easters, with all their anchors down; and did 


* To the westward of the Cape, in the summer months, the atmosphere is af times remarkably clear; the 
lanet Venus, and even Jupiter may be often scen at mid-day. About 1° W. from Table Bay, at 2 P. M. Jan. 
27th, 1798, when the altitude of the sun was about 55°, then Shining bright, I observed the latitude very cor- 
rectly by the planet Venus on the meridian. This luminary was bright, and distinctly visible to the eye withe 
out the assistance of a telescope during most part of the day. 
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not regain the anchorage till after 5 or 6 days. When the Table Mountain is free from 
clouds, the S. Easter will be mild, and a gentle sea-breeze then generally blows in on the 
W. side of the bay, when there is a fresh S. E. breeze prevailing from the I. side of it, half- 
ay across, during most of the day. 

he prevailing winds at Table Bay, and near the Cape of Good Hope, are froin S. E. and Prevailing 
southward during summer; the S. E. winds blowing more or less in every month of the year, this Bay: & 
and generally bring settled weather. These winds, extend more than 200 leagues to the“? 
eastward of the Cape. WN. E. winds are Jess frequent than any, and never continue long. 


In May, June, July, and August, the W. and S. W. winds blow strong, attended often with 


fogs and cloudy weather; but the N. W. winds are most violent in these months, frequently 
blowing in severe storms for several days together, with a clouded sky, and sometimes ac- 
companied with lightning, hail showers, or rain. These winds extend as far as lat. 97° S. 
in the track from the Cape towards St. Helena, and prevail far to the westward, but much 
farther to the eastward ofthis promontory, although they are generally most violent near 

Summer is 


the land. 

The summer is from October to April, in which season it has been thought safe for ships &" nats 
to lie in Table Bay, notwithstanding, H. M.S. Sceptre, and several other ships were wrecked seaven fer |, 
by a severe N. W. storm, in November, 1799. These N. W. gales are occasionally expe- 7»! 347. 
rienced about the Cape, in every season of the year; but they seldom blow home in Table 
Bay, from November to May; and although several ships have been driven on shore by 
them, more than once in April, the Dutch fixed on the 10th of May, as the period for all 
ships to leave this place; the strong N. W. winds being then daily expected. Such a moun- Dangerous 
tainous sea is forced into the bay by some of these N. W. gales, that it is almost impossible §-W. w!n4* 
for any ship to ride safe.* 

Although an eddy current may be setting along shore to the southward, from Dassen 
Island to ‘Table Bay, the regular current at the same time, often sets round the Cape to the 
N. Westward, as far as the high land on the west side of the bay; ships should, therefore, 
endeavour to make the land to the southward of the entrance, if bound into Table Bay, 
particularly if the wind incline from the S. W. or southward, From the Cape of Good 
Hope to Table Bay, the shore is mostly steep, and may be approached within 14 or 2 miles 
distance, in sailing along towards Green Point, which is low, and forms the northern extremity 


of the peninsula. About 3 leagues south from this point, is 
It is said, this bay Hout Bay. 


Directions 


HOUT BAY, situated at the N. end of an excavation in the land. 
can atlord shelter from all winds, to a small number of ships; but it is rather confined, and fr saiting 


has a reef of rocks at the entrance. A ship in passing the points which form this bay, Bay. 
should keep 1} or 2 miles from the land, to give a birth to some straggling rocks detached 
from the shore; and she may keep about the sate distance from it, till she reach Green 
Point, to avoid some rocks at a small distance from the shore, between the Sugar-Loaf and 
that Point. Most of these rocks are above water, and within half a mile of the shore; the 
depths of water about 14 or 2 miles off, are from 50 to 60 fathoms. 


PENGUIN, OR ROBBEN ISLAND, is low and flat, distant about 5 miles from Penguin Ie- 
Green Point to the northward; the point may be approached with caution, tle soundings 


* In cases of exigency, ships put into Table Bay in the winter months, notwithstanding the risk of N. W. gales; 
and the early navigators to India, seem often to bave touched there for refreshments, in that season. About 2 


centuries back it was called Soldania Bay. 
The Hector lay in Table Bay, from the 15th of June, to the 4th of July, 1614, and made the variation 0° 35’ W., 


and the Watering-Place, in lat. 33° 54’S., which is very near the truth, considering the imperfection of instru- 
ments, and tables of the sun’s declination, at that period. In the 17th century, East India ships, both Dutch 


and English, frequented Table Bay at all times of the year, to procure refreshments, on their voyages to, and 
from Europe. 
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being regular towards it, but the island must not be passed nearer than 2 miles, on account 
of the sunken rock WHALE, about 14 mile distant from its south extreme, on which the sea 
breaks when there is much swell; at other times, it is not perceived. 

A ship may borrow towards Green Point, to 10, or 9 fathoms with caution ;* then steer 
for the shipping in the road, in 8, 7, or 6 fathoms, regular soundings. ) 

In the fair weather season, regular sea-breezes from S.W. and W. prevail in the morn- 
ings, which continue till noon, or longer; these are followed by strong S. E. winds from the 
land, which blow fresh during the afternoon, and frequently till the following morning; 
then the sea-breeze returns. 

The S. Easter sometiines comes from the land with great fury ; it is therefore prudent to 
take a reef, or two, in the topsails, before a ship has reached Green Point, if near or a little 
past noon. By neglecting this precaution, I have seen ships rounding the point with all 
sail set in a light breeze, then suddenly meet the fiery south-easter on opening the bay, 
which compelled them to let fly every thing, to save their masts; and one of these ships, 
whilst the people were aloft securing the topsails, nearly ran on shore on the east side of the 
bay, in waring. 

If abreast of Green Point, a ship should mcet with a fiery south-easter, and be unable to 
work to windward, she ought to bear away and anchor under Penguin Island, taking care 
to keep at 2 miles distance from the S. and S.W. sides of it, to give a birth to the Whale, 
and a reef projecting from the S.W. end of the island.{ She may anchor off the north end, 
about a large $ mile from it, in 9 or 10 fathoms; but the N.W. end must not be approached 
very close, as the reef extends near half a mile out here; and it is said to project about 
1 mile from the 8.W. and S. E. ends of this island. 

I have known the south-easters blow so strong, that a ship could not bring up under Pen- 
guin Island, but was driven to sea till the violence of the wind abated. Should a ship not 
wish to anchor under that island, she may make short tacks to the southward of Green 
Point, under lee of the High Land, until the violence of the S. Easter is abated, and this 
scems preferable to the risk of losing an anchor, by endeavouring to bring up in a strong 

ale. 

’ It must be observed, that all ships going nto Table Bay, should use the channel between 
Green Point and Penguin Island, but the channel to the northward of this island is most 
proper for ships bound out; for the strong S. E. winds blowing out of the bay, produce an 
outset, or partial current between the island and the northern shore; whereas, the current 
frequently sets past Green Point into the bay, to replace the quantity of water driven out 
by the strong winds along the N. shore. 

After working from Dassen Island, in January, 1798, to the entrance of Table Bay, we 
observed in the morning, that it was calm under the high land in the S. channel ; but a steady 
light breeze was perceived on the water between Penguin Island and the N. shore. To 
preserve the breeze, we proceeded to work in, by the N. channel: about 2 P. M. the south- 
easter came to blow strong, carried away our topsail sheets, and we were obliged to close 
reef the topsails, when beating through between the island and the main. We found a lee 
current whilst the wind was strong, and gained little ground until it moderated about 8 
P. M. In beating through, we did not stand nearer to the island than 8 fathoms; the 
soundings were from 8 to 12 fathoms sandy ground, but did not decrease much in nearing 
the main. From where we tacked on each side, the depths were generally from 93, to 11 
and 12 fathoms across the channel. On the main, three rocky points project a small dis- 


bs ships have been wrecked on the Reef fronting Green Point, by bormowing too close to it in the 

night. | 
+ Or if well into the bay, she may run for the channel between it and the main, and anchor in 8 or 9 fa- 
thoms, at ? of a mile distant from its eastern shore; where she may lie till the morning, when the S. Westerly 
breezes, will enable her to weigh and run for the anchorage at Cape Town. 
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tance from a sandy beach; near which, several sunken rocks were seen shining under water, 
distant a quarter of a mile or more from the shore. Near the outermost of these rocky 
points, we shoaled from 10 to 74 fathoms at a cast; whilst in stays, I perceived some 
sunken rocks about 2 cables’ lengths within us, which render it unsafe to make too free with 
the shore in this part. 

Between Green Point and Penguin Island the ground is foul; should a ship be driven by 
the swell, towards the Whale or Penguin Island ina calm, and obliged to anchor, the stream 
will be most convenient for this purpose, where the ground is rocky. The proper anchorage Anchorage 
in the bay, abreast the town, is sandy bottom; the W, side of it being clear ground all over. Bay. 
In the suunmer months, a ship may moor in 7, 6, or 5 fathoms, with Green Point N. W. 
$ N., the body of Table Mountain S.W. ¢ S,, and the flag-staff on Lion’s Mount W.. 4 S., 
off shore from $ to 1 mile, and from the town 1 or 13 mile. When N.W. winds are ex- 
pected, do not anchor under 6 or 64 fathoms, where the swell runs more regular than in shoal 
water, At these times, ships should ride with a whole cable, or more, for they are liable to 
drive if their anchors are not well seated in, the sand; and when a ship drives, it is difficult 
to bring her up, as the anchors scrape along the surface of the sand, and do not take hold, 
whilst the heavy seas are striking against her. ‘The best ground, is from 5 to 74 fathoms. 
When so far out, as to have the Lion’s Head in one with, or open to the northward of the 
Lion's Rump, the ground is rocky quite across the bay. 

Table Bay'is an excellent place for obtaining refreshments: the water Is good, but wood refresn- 
is very scarce. Shcep are to be had in abundance, at very moderate prices; also other mene 
provision of various kinds, and the vegetabies and fruits are good. The water is brought 
down in pipes to the wooden pier, where boats fill it with hoses, leading from the pipes to 
their casks. The atmosphere about the Cape is generally cool in the night, although the 
sandy soil is often greatly heated by the rays of the sun: this occasions the land winds which 
blow out of Table Bay, to come off in hot gusts in the evenings, when their course is over 


Refraction 


sandy ground. 

In this bay, it is difficult to obtain rates for chronometers on ship board, in the fair wea- Refraction 
ther season; for correct altitudes of the sun cannot be obtained, the refraction is so muta- A nie: 
ble near the horizon. During seven days stay here. I took nearly 100 sets of forenoon and 
afternoon altitudes of the sun, to correct the rates of seven chronometers, but did not get 
their rates very exact. Objects in the horizon at the entrance of the bay, were sometimes 
reflected double; a picture of a vessel under sail, was seen distinctly in the atmosphere 
above her, and other objects were reflected in various ways. It is therefore advisable, if a 
ship remain several days at this place, to take the chronometers on shore, where their rates 
may be corrected by altitudes taken with an artificial horizon, or in a bason of water when 


there 1s little wind. 


CAPE TOWN, by mean of six meridian altitudes of the sun, taken on board with an Geo. site of 
indifferent horizon is in lat. 33° 58’ S. lon. 18° 284’ E. by mean of the observations of dif- “*"* ™’*" 
ferent astronomers. The mean of several good chronometers measured 24° 11’ W. from 
Cape Town to the anchorage at St. Helena, ina run of 13 days. in 1807; this would place 
Cape Town in lon. 18° 34’ E. allowing James’s Town in 5° 363’ W: but Capt. Owen, sent 
by the Admiralty to survey on the Coasts of Africa in 1822, made the Devil’s Mount, in 
lat. 33° 57’ 12”S. lon. 18° 20’ E., which would place it and Cape Town 9 or 10 miles far- 


ther West than the longitude stated above. 
The tide seldom rises more than 5 feet perpendicular in Table Bay; high-water at half 


* Capt. Beaufort of the Royal Navy, by observations taken on shore with an artificial horizon, made Cape 


Town in lat. 33° 55’ S. 
VOL. JI. M 
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past 2 _ on full and change of the moon. Ships moor with their anchors about N.W. 
and S. E. 


Table Mountain E, 12 leagues, the var. was 25° 40' W. in Feb. 1798. J Mean of many morning azimuths, 
Ditto. «ditto. -l4dittlo. -..- « + 25° 40’. + + ditto 1800. each time by 2 compasses. 


A Light House, with a double Light, is now building, on the projecting Point of Land 
between the Great Mouille, or Moulin Battery, and Three Anchor Bay, under the 
Lion’s Rump, at the entrance of Table Bay; and the following are Directions for Sailing into 
Table Bay, by Night, after the Light House is finished : 

Coming from the southward and westward, with a leading wind, and not having made the 
Light-House before night, steer along the coast to the N. E. until you open the lights of the 
rising land, about the Lion’s Head, when the two lights will be their breadth open of each 
other, and bear about E. by N.; then haul in towards them, taking care as you approach, to 
keep them well open on the starboard bow; stecr to the Eastward, until the lights come on with 
each other, 2. €. are in one, or until they bear S.W. 4 S. you will then be abreast of the North 
Western extremity of Table Bay, and may haul in S. by E. or S.S. E. according to cir- 
cumstances, for the anchorage; when the lights are shutting in by the rising land of the 
Upper Mouline Battery, bearing N.W. by W., you will be approaching the outer anchor- 
age, and may safely anchor for the night, in 7 or & fathoms water, fine sand. Care should 
be taken not to run into less than 54 or 6 fathoms, unless well acquainted. 

Ships coming from the northward and westward, should observe the same Directions, with 
respect to passing the lights, &c. : 

Ships working in, with the wind from the South and Eastward, after being abreast of the 
lights, should not stand to the Eastward farther than 24 or 3 miles, or until they shoal the 
water to 8 or 74 fathoms. 

N, B. The bearings are all by compass. Variation 27° westerly.* 

(Signed) J. GOODRIDGE, Master Attendant, 
28th Sept. 1821. H. M. Naval Establishment. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, is the southern extremity of the peninsula which separates 
False and Table Bays from each other, and the terminating promontory of the west coast of 
Africa to the southward. From Table Bay to this Cape, the land is of considerable height, 
rugged and uneven, ending in hummocks at the Cape point. The latitude of the extreme 
point is about 34° 24’ S.f and about 3 miles E. from the meridian of Cape Town, in Table 
Bay. If the lon. (above) 18° 282’ E. is adopted for Cape Town, it will place the Cape of 


Good Hope in lon. 18° 313’ E. 


THE BELLOWS, is a large rock even with the water's edge, about 23 or 3 miles 
distant from the true Cape Point, nearly S. by W. from it, true bearing. In 1803, when 


the Bellows Rock was on with Cape Point, by compass, it bore N. 35° E.; and in one 


* On the Ist day of September next, a Flag-staff will be erected on the Lion’s Rump, for the purpose of 
communicating with ships entering Table Bay, by means of Captain Marryat’s Code of Signals, now in general 
use in the Merchant Service. : 

Vessels approaching the land, have, therefore, only to make use of that Code, as directed, for the purpose 
of either conveying, or receiving, communications to, or from the Signal Post on the Lion's Rump. 

It is to be recollected, that at this Flag-staff, a Colonial Telegraph is also in use; but no mistake can arise 
therefrom, if ships in the Offing pay attention to Capt. Marryat’s Code, the flags of which are entirely differ- 
ent from those of the Colonial Telegraph. 

Cape of Good Hope, 8th Aug. 1821. By His Excellency’s Command, 
(Signed) C. BIRD, Secretary to Government. 

+ Some navigators make it in lat. 34° 23'S. 
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with the western extreme, N. 17° W. the Cape Point then bearing N., variation 26° W. 
On this rock, the sea generally breaks. About 2 miles or more N. E. of this, there is ano- 
ther sunken rock, called the ANVIL, distant about 2 miles from Cape Point; there is a Anviland 
passage between these rocks, and another betwixt them and the land, with soundings from 
20 to 7 fathoms, but they are not frequented,* the bottom being rocky, and the current 


The Colebrook was lost in August, 1778, ona rock, said to be about 


sometimes strong. 
By many 


14 league N. E. Easterly from the Bellows, which had not been known before. 
navigators this is thought to have been the Anvil, the true situation of which seems not ex- 
actly known. It is said to bear S. E. by E. from Cape Point by Capt Fraser; S. E. by 
the Colebrook’s journal, distant 4 miles; Mr. Bligh places it E.S. E. 2 miles, and Capt. 
Huddart thinks it bears about E. from the same point, variation allowed. There is thought 
to be 14 feet water on the Anvil Rock, and it is of small extent; it is so differently placed 
in bearing from Cape Point, that there is reason to think another rock f exists hereabout, 
exclusive of the Anvil. When the Colebrook struck, the Royal Admiral passed within the 
rock about a mile, between it and the land; before and after striking on it, the former ship 


had 30 fathoms water. 


FALSE BAY entrance, is formed by the Cape of Good Hope on the west side, and cape Fate 
Cape False to the Eastward; the latter being a steep bluff, resembling a quoin, which may “"*” 
be seen at 8 leagues distance, and appears to lean over to the west when viewed from the 
southward : it is called Hang-lip, by the Dutch, and sometimes Hottentot’s Point. The 
entrance of the bay from Cape to Cape is about 5 leagues wide, and these are nearly on the 
same parallel—Cape False being a little to the southward of the Cape of Good Hope. It 


extends northward into the land about 54 leagues, being a large open bay of square form, 
having several dangers in it, none of which are situated near Cape False, or in the eastern 


side of the bay.t © 
Across the entrance of False Bay, the depths of water are from 40 to 50 fathoms, but @ soundings 


little to the westward of the middle of the entrance, there is a bank of rocky ground, with 
soundings on it, from 16 to 30 fathoms, having 45 and 46 fathoms within it, and 60 fathoms 


to the southward. 
The middle and Eastern parts of the bay, are thought free from dangers, , but the ground pirections. 
is foul and improper for anchorage. If a ship, coming from the westward with a N.W. 
wind, is bound to Simon’s Bay, she may pass to the southward of the Bellows Rock at any 
discretional distance. When abreast of it, at 2 or 3 miles distance, the course ought to be 
E.S. E. to E. by S. by compass, till she has run 5 or 6 miles; she may then haul up E. N. E. 
and N. E. taking care not to approach the Cape Point nearer than 5 miles, till it bear 
W.N.W. by compass; being then to the northward of the Anvil and Colebrook Rocks, 
she may haul in, within 2 or 3 miles of the western shore, into moderate depths for an- 
choring. | 
As a enter False Bay, a ridge of rugged mountains is perceived to the northward, which tava | 
ends at the entrance of Table Bay. The Table Mountain is seen in clear weather, when eas 
the distance from it is 60 miles to the southward, and very distinctly from the entrance of 
False Bay. From Cape False, another ridge of mountains extends to the northward, along 


* The Cumberland, with the direct ships for China, under convoy of H. M.S. Doris, 15th June, 1813, at } 


past 8 A. M. had the Cape of Good Hope bearing N.W. by N. distant } of a mile, with the wind at N. West- 
ward: she then steered into False Bay between the Bellows Rock and Cape Point, keeping about E. by S. in 


nearly mid-channel, 14 mile from the Cape of Good Hope. 
+ A master of the navy, who has lately surveyed False Bay, asserts, that there are other rocks near the 


Anvil. 
{ Atits N. E. angle there is a small concavity called Gordon’s Bay, where a ship might be sheltered from 
south and easterly winds, in 8 or 9 fathoms water. Pringle’s Bay is a sort of cove on the north side of Cape 


False, not so much sheltered as the former. 
M 2 
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the eastern shore, to the bottom of the bay. Thespace between these ridges is low-land, 
the mountains seen over it, being at a great distance in the country. 


SimosBay. SIMONS, OR SEAMONS’ BAY, is situated 4 leagues northward from Cape Point, 
near the north-west corner of False Bay, at the foot of the highest mountain on the coast. 
From April to September, when Table Bay is unsafe, ships put into Simon's Bay, and in 
every month of the year, this is considered a place of safety. Although it is open to north- 
east and easterly winds, which come from the bottom of False Bay, or from the mountains 
on the coast, these never blow strong; so that it may be considered a safe retreat for 13 or 
14 sail of ships, where they will be moored in security at all seasons; but being small, it 
cannot contain a numerous fleet, sheltered from south-east winds. The ships in this bay, 
receive refreshments and supplies of provision from the interior, and from Cape Town, dis- 
tant from hence about 6 leagues: water is conveniently obtained, and is excellent. At a 
small distance from the south point of the bay, there is an islet or rock, in the form of a 
barn, called Noah’s Ark: about a mile N. N. Eastward from this, a small reef is situated 
near the water's edge, called Roman Rocks ; between these, 1s the common channel for ships. 
From Roman Rocks, about 2 leagues to the E. N. E., lies Seal Island, having straggling 
rocks above and under water near it, some of which extend 2 and 3 miles to the southward, 
and near 4 miles to the eastward ; breakers are always seen when the sea runs high. The 

Dangers’ Warren Hastings in 1795, struck on one of the southernmost of these rocky patches, whilst 

sand. in stays— False Cape bore S. by FE. ? E. by compass, Cape Point 8S.W, Z W., a high peak 
at the bottom of False Bay, N. by W., and the ships in Simon’s Bay, W. by N. 3 N. 
Ships turning to windward in False Bay, should be cautious not to approach Seal Island 
nearer than 4 miles on the south side, or 3 miles on the south-west side. 

Whittle The danger most in the way of ships working into, or out of False Bay, is the WHITTLE 
ROCAS, which is an extensive ledge of rocks, nearly a mile in circumference, covered with 
trom 5 to 15 fathoms water excepting the shoalest spot, which has only from 12 to 15 feet 
water on it at low spring tides, and appears to be about 6 feet in diameter. It is steepest 
on the S. E. side; and another rock with 44 fathoms water on it, lies south by compass 40 
fathoms from the shoalest part of the Whittle Rocks. ‘There are others to the N.W. about 
a cable's length from it, with 4 and 5 fathoms water on them. 

The Trident, Asia, and several other ships, have struck on these dangers. 

In October, 1811, a beacon was placed N. N.E. 50 fathoms from the shoalest rock, 
which has since been broken away by the sea. From this beacon, Cape of Good Hope 
Point bore by compass 8S. 512° W.) Outer Smith’s Winkle West—Commandant’s House, 
N. 40° W. Noah’s Ark N. 35° W. West Point of Fish-book Bay N. 20° W.  Muyzen- 
berg Point N. 3° W. Peak of the Devil’s Mount N. 53° E. Seal Island N. 34° E.,— 
and the extremity of Cape False S. 334° E. Variation 28° W. 

It lies 43 miles E. from the north point of Little Smith’s Winkle Bay, and about 8 miles 
from Cape Point. Lieutenant Whittle examined this danger, and found it to be a rocky 
bank, about ai of a mile broad, on which there 1s a rock with only 12 feet water over it at 
low tide. On the 12-feet rock, the angle of Cape False and Cape Point, taken with a qua- 
drant, was 87°, and the summits of two hills over Fish-hook Bay, just touching each other. 
To avoid this danger, a ship should go to the westward of it, keeping within 2 or 3 miles of 
the land, in passing between Little and Great Smith’s Winkle Bays, taking care in passing 
abreast of it, that the angle of Cape False and Cape Point is not increased to 85° when 
measured by a quadrant. Close to, this dangerous patch, the soundings are 20 and 22 fa- 
thoms. The Francis struck on a spot about a mile to the northward of the Whittle Rocks, 
but probably the bearings were not correctly taken, and that it was on one of the northern- 
most of the Whittle Rocks where she struck. 

saiing Di = A ship coming into False Bay from the eastward, should steer for the middle of the bay, 


rections into 
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or for the west side of it, with a S. W. or westerly wind. When the Cape Point bears W., Fave ray, 

by N. by compass, she is clear to the northward of the Anvil, or other sunken rocks sup-#¥. ) 
posed to be situated near the Point, and may then borrow on the western side of the bay, | 
within 2 miles of the shore, or less if requisite. When she is about 6 miles within Cape 
Point, and abreast the rocky hill over Little Smitir's Winkle Bay, she ought not to stand 

farther from the shore than 3 miles in passing the Whittle Rocks, aud should it fall calm, 
she may anchor in moderate depths near the western shore. Ships may pass to the eastward , 
of the Whittle Rocks, and between them and the reefs to the southward of Seal Island ; but 
the western channel seems preferable for strangers, the land affording them a sufficient guide. 

After passing the Whittle Rocks, a ship may continue to steer or work along the western 
shore, at the distance of from 1 to 3 miles; when she approaches Simon's Bay, Noah’s Ark 

will be discerned, which is a level islet near the south point of the bay ; but the marks most 
‘conspicuous, and seen farthest off, are while sand downs, appearing like snow, in the hol- 
lows between the mountains to the N. W. of Noah's Ark, as represented in the plan of False ’ 
Bay, by Captain Joseph Huddart. | 

Noah's Ark is steep to, having 9 fathoms close to it; the soundings in the channel, be- 
tween it and Roman Rocks, are from 10 to 15 fathoms: from hence, a ship should steer | 
direct for the white sand downs, till she reach the anchorage in Simon’s Bay. If working 
with a N. W. wind, she may proceed by the channel outside of Roman Rocks, which is clear 
and much wider than the common channel between them and Noah’s Ark, taking care not \ 
to borrow very close to the N. W. side of Roman Rocks, as a rock, with 3 or 4 fathoms 
water on it, is said to lie ata small distance from them in this direction. 

To work into False Bay, and to the eastward of the Whittle Rocks, toward Simon's Bay, Fastem 
a ship should not bring Cape Point to the southward of S. W. by W. by compass, till Noah's ) 

Ark bear N, W. by W.; and when on the starboard tack, bring Neah’s Ark nothing to the 
northward of this bearing, by which the Whittle Rocks will be avoided ; but she must not 
stand far to the north, towards the sunken rocks extending southward trom Seal Island. en 

The latitude of Simon’s Bay 1s 34° 15'S., the depths of water, 8, 9, and 10 fathoms ; a Anchcrage. | 
good birth for a large ship, is Noah’s Ark on with Cape Hanglip 8. 33° E., and the north ; 
battery N. 13° W. by compass, off shore about 1 mile; or a ship making a long stay, may | 
moor farther in, with Cape Hanelip shut in by the south point of Simon's Day, but it is best 
to moor at a convenient distance from the shore, to have room in case of driving. Although 
the bottom is sand, the anchors hold well when seated in it. Ships moor in this road N.W. 
and S. E., from May to September, with the stoutest ground-tackle to N.W., for this being 
the winter season, the winds prevail from that quarter, and often blow in strong gusts over 
the hills; from September to May, the S. I. and southerly winds may be expected to pre- Perivdical 
dominate, then the best bower should lie to the S. E., but in this scason, ships generally " 
prefer Table Bay. ; 

In Simon's Bay, it is high-water at 3 past 3 o'clock, on full and cliange of the moon ; the | 
rise and fall of tide is selduin more than 3 feet, and there is little current perceptible here at [ 
any time. . 

From October to April, the south-easterly winds generally prevail, but do not continue To sail from z 
longer than 5 or 6 days at a time, and are constantly succeeded by variable winds. In 
Simon's Bay, as in Table Bay, it frequently happens, that these winds after blowing very 
strong for a day, and part of the night, abate towards morning, aid are succeeded by a land- 
breeze from W.N.W. By taking the advantage to weigh with the first of this breeze, a 
ship may sometimes get to sea before the return of the S. Easterly wind; if she cannot get 
clear out before the strong S. E. wind set in, the most prudent plan will be to return to the 
anchorage in Simon’s Bay. 

Ships bound to the eastward, should leave the bay when N. W. winds begin to blow; if 
bound westward, in the winter season, they ought to remain till these winds are on the de- 


° 
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cline, and get under sail when they shift to westward, as it is probable they will veer from 
W. to S. W. South and S. E. which will be favorable for doubling the Cape. 


acautionin Ships from the eastward, bound into False Bay, or even into Table Bay, should be par- 
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ticular, when the south-east winds prevail in the summer months, not to fall to leeward of 
the Cape ; for it will often be found very difficult to gain the former of these bays, if a ship 
make the land about the Cape bearing to the eastward, during strong south-east winds. Ships 
from India, at different times, bound into Table Bay with stores, have been obliged to bear 
away for St. Helena, on account of passing the Cape in the night, and were unable to beat 
up against the strong easterly winds and leeward current. 

The Cape of Good Hope, is frequently the boundary of very different kinds of weather ; 
for ships homeward-bound, have in general unsettled cloudy weather, and the winds variable 
to the eastward of it; but so soon as they get round to the westward of this promontory, the 
weather generally becomes favourable, with a steady S. Easterly wind; this usually happens, 
but more particularly in the summer season. 

From Cape Hanglip the coast takes an easterly direction 8 or 9 leagues, then turns round 
to the southward in a headland, named Point Danger, by which a. deep concavity called 
Sand Down Bay is formed between them. A reef projects a considerable distance from the 
latter point, and near it there is a Bluff Hill, with a small isle about 34 leagues to the east- 
ward of the point, near the shore, called Dyer’s Island, which is also fronted by rocks. 
Betwixt Dyer’s Island and Cape Aguilhas there is a small projection, called Quoin Point, a 
little to the westward of the Gunner’s Quoin. 


CAPE and BANK of AGUILHAS.* 
DESCRIPTION’ OF THE LAND, THE BANK, AND CURRENTS. 


CAPE AGUILHAS, OR LAGULLAS, bears from the extreme point of Cape Good 
Lfope E. 20° S. (true bearing) distant about 30 leagues, and it is the southernmost land of 
Africa, situated in about lat. 34° 53’S.f lon. 20°18’ E. This cape being more to the south- 
ward than stated in some nautical works, has been the cause of dangerous mistakes to several 
navigators bound to the westward. In December, 1795, the Milford got into Struys Bay 
on the east side of Cape Aguilhas in the night; they were first alarmed by the noise of 
breakers on the shore, when they thought themselves clear of all the land to the southward ; 
at this time the wind was light, and the swell setting on the shore, obliged them to anchor ; 
when day-light appeared, the breakers on the beach were not above 2 miles distant. With 
a fresh wind, which set in from S. E. this ship had some difficulty in working out of this 
deep bay. 

The ship Star, from Amboina, bound to London, got into this bay in the night of October 
2d, 1801. The journal says, “ Got into the bay eastward of Cape Aguilhas, heard the noise 
“of breakers, had 6 fathoms, and tacked to the eastward; after tacking, had 7, 7, 73, 8, 
‘71, and 7 fathoms, then heard the noise of other breakers a-head ; tacked, and lay up S. 
“by W. with a light S. Easterly air, and deepened to 84 fathoms; being then 3 A.M. a 


* Called by its discoverers, the Portuguese, Aguilhas, or Needle’s Cape, because the magnetic needle had 
no variation there at that time. The Portuguese name has been corrupted by the English sailors into Lagullas, 
or Lagullus. In 1598, the variation at this Cape was 0° 30’ W., at Cape Good Hope 25’ E., and at Cape False 
no variation. 

+ Some navigators state it to be in lat..34° 50’ S.. 
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“ breeze at N.N.W. came from the land, steered out S. by E. till day-light; hazy, no land 
“seen in the morning.” : ‘ 
This bay is about 24 leagues wide between Aguilhas Point and the first low point to the 
N. Eastward. The Arniston, transport, from Ceylon, bound to England in 1815, thinking 
they were to the westward of the Cape, edged away to the N. W. for St. Helena, and got 
anto Struys Bay during a strong southerly gale; not being able to ride at her anchors, she 
drove on shore, and out of upward of 300 persons, only 5 or 6 survived that catastrophe. 
Cape Aguilhas is low even land, about the height of the North Foreland, and may be Directions. 
seen at 54 or 6 leagues distance from the deck of a large ship. There is no high land within 
several miles of it in any direction; but to the W. N. Westward, at the distance of about 
$ or 4 leagues from the Cape, an isolated hill is situated near the sea, called the Gunner's 
Quoin, which it resernbles when seen from the eastward. This hill may be seen 9 or 10 
leagues off, and is a mark for ships passing at too great a distance to see the low land near 
the Cape. Ships coming either from the east or westward, and only arriving in sight of the 
Quoin, or other high land in the vicinity of Cape Aguilhas in the evening, should, if the 
wind is scant from southward, be aware that the luw land of the Cape projects much farther 
to the south than any of the high land adjacent. By attending to this, they will avoid getting 
into the bays on either side of this Cape. . 
From the Cape of Good Hope, along the south coast of Africa to Algoa Bay, a bank of atx.” 
soundings projects out a considerable distance from the land; from Cape Aguilhas this bank 
extends a great way to S.S. Eastward, and is generally called the CAPE BANK, or Bank 
of Aguilhas. The southern.extremity of the bank is nearly on the meridian of Cape Vaches, 
or in lon. 22° E. and is said to extend nearly to lat. 37° S. in this part ;* but a little to the 
southward of lat. 36° S., it converges quickly, and becomes of a narrow conical form, having 
very deep water on its southern end. The soundings on the bank westward of Cape Aguil- 
has, to the south of lat. 35° 15’, are generally found to be mud; to the southward of the 
Cape, frequently green sand, or sand of various kinds; and on the south-east and eastern 


parts of the bank, to the eastward of Cape Aguilhas, the quality of the ground is mosly coral, 


or coarse sand, shells, and small stones. 
Before lunar observations were practised at sea, it was customary for ships to get sound- 


ings on the Bank of Aguilhas, to correct their reckoning; which is no longer requisite, for 
the longitude obtained by observation must be more exact than can be ascertained by sound- 
ing on the bank. 

Grampusses, or whales, are trequently seen floating with their backs a little above water, 
more particularly in moderate weather with easterly winds, when the water is smooth on the 
bank ; at such times, a ship may be hable to run against one of them before it is awake, 
which has actually happened to some ships, and greatly alarmed all on board. Very large 


seals also frequent the Cape Bank and its vicinity. 
Gannets (or Soland Geese) are generally seen on the bank in moderate weather ; they are 


about the size of the domestic goose, entirely white, except that the extremities of the wings 


are tipped with black. They beat their wings quick in flight, like a duck or pigeon, and 


are easily known frum other large aquatic birds, whose wings are much longer. 
Abreast of Cape Aguilbas, the Gunner’s Quoin,.and the land to the eastward of that 
Cape, the depths of water .are from 40 to 50 fathoms, at 3 and 4 leagues distance froin 


the shore. 


THE SET.OF THE CURRENT, round the Cape Bank, was first explained by Major cerrent 


* It has been said, that soundings of 91 fathoms were got on the tail of the bank in lat. 38° 15’ S. lon. 20° 40’ 
E.; but it remains uncertain, if the bank really extends thus far south. The Warren, however, had ground 125 
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Rennell, in 1777, who published a chart of the bank, exhibiting the direction of the cur- 
rent, and its velocity in the winter months. 

As he has observed, the current in gencral, is strongest during the winter months, but it 
is sometimes found in other months to run equally strong. It runs with the greatest velo- 
city along the verge of soundings, and a little outside of them, the direction of the stream 
nearly all round, conforming to the outline of the bank. Farin upon it, near the land, the 
current 1s very weak, it 1s therefore advisable for all ships bound to the westward, to keep 
near the edge of the bank when they have contrary winds, that they may benefit by the 
current.* 

Although a strong current sets round the Cape Bank to the westward, during both the 
winter and summer seasons, it is frequently obstructed by various causes, particularly with 
strong gales from the W. and S. Westward. When these blow, the current is sometimes 
completely repressed for a short time, but runs with redoubled strength immediately after, 
when these gales abate; at other times, it continues to run with considerable velocity against 
the strongest gales, producing a very high sea; but far in upon the bank, towards the 
land, where the current is generally weak, the sea is always more smooth, and the winds 
more moderate, 

Ships coming from the eastward, begin to expericnce the Cape Current when they ap- 
proach the eastern verge of the bank in lon. 28° E. to the eastward of Algoa Bay ; some- 
times it prevails much farther to the eastward, and along the coast of Africa, a considerable 
way to the N. Eastward. Bound from Bombay to London, in the Anna, we began to ex- 
perience the westerly current, July 28th, 1801, in lat. 305°S. lon. 37° E. On this day it 
set W. 38 miles by chronometers; on the subsequent day, W. 35 miles; July 30th, it set 
W.16°S. 48 miles; on the 31st, it set W.12°S. 77 miles; lat. at noon 324° S. lon. 31° 
40' E.; during this time, the winds were light at S. E. and Eastward. August Ist, the cur- 
rent was checked by a strong gale, veering from N. E. to N. W. and W.S. W.; on the 2d 
and 3d, had a set of 30 miles to the westward each day, saw the land near Cape Recife on 
the 3d; from hence had the winds variable with two gales at westward, till we got round 
the Cape of Good Hope on the 13th, in which time the current set generally 15 or 20 miles 


to the westward daily, and on one day 45 miles in this direction. During the westerly gales, 


the current was completely checked, and by the force of these winds, it sometimes set east- 
ward. From China, bound to London, in the same ship, we got into the stream of the 
Cape current April 21st, 1799; on the preceding day, the noon lat. was 35° 11’ S. lon. 27° 
59’ E. had no current; on the 2 Ist, lat. 35° 33'S. lon. 26° 59’ E. the current had set W. 32°S. 
27 miles by chronometers; from noon 21st to noon 22d it set W. 19°S. 52 miles, lat. 35° 
13’S. lon. 25° 5’ E. at noon 22d, light winds from westward ; from the 22d to 23d, the cur- 


rent set W. 36° S. 87 miles, being above 34 miles an hour, lat. 35° 56’ S. lon. 22° 51’ E. on 


the 23d at noon. By the strength of the current this day, the ship was greatly agitated, the 
sea it produced rising in confused heaps, although the breeze was moderate at W. N.West- 
ward. Noon the 24th, lat. 35° 30’ S. lon. 18° 58’ E. the current having set W. 19° S. 32 
miles ; at noon 25th, abreast of Cape T’alse, this day no westerly current, but a set of 9 miles 
northward. . 

The Arniston and fleet saw the land, May 28th at noon, 1805, in lat. 30° 57’ S. lon. 31° 
0 E., and until the 29th, at 5 P.M. At noon, 29th, lat. 32° 25/S. lon. 30° 0’ E., the cur- 
rent set S. 38° W., 88 miles from noon 28th. At noon 30th, lat 34° 14/S. lon. 27° 46’ E., 
current set W. 14°S. 44 miles from 29th. Noon 31st, observed lat. 34°21/S. lon. 26° 
36’ E., current W. 22°S. 65 miles from preceding noon. Noon Ist June, lat. 34° 53! S. 


* But they ought not to stand too far to the southward beyond the verge of soundings, where they will be 
subject to violent gales from the westward in the winter months, outside the stream of the current; and may 
perhaps get disabled, and be obliged to bear away for St. Augustine’s Bay, or Port Louis to refit, which has 
happened to many ships. 
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lon. 25° 15’ E., current set W. 16° S., 66 miles from the preceding noon. Noon 2d, lat. 
36° 19’ S. lon. 22° 36’ E., current set S. 40° W. 74 miles from noon preceding. Noon, 
Sd June, lat. 36° 23’ S. lon. 21° 49’ E. by chronometers, current set S. 35° W. 27 miles 
from noon 2d. When more to the westward, lost the current. 

The abstracts here adduced, are to shew the general direction. and velocity of the cur- 
rent, in its course round the edge of the Bank. Although it may at a medium rate, be taken 
at less than mentioned sbove, yet at some particular times, the velocity of this stream seems 
to be greater than exhibited in these abstracts, as appears by the Northamptons journal, 
and those of some other ships. 

Northampton, Dec. 23d, 1802, at 9 A. M., saw the Coast of Africa bearing N., about 
25 leagues. At noon, lat. 35° 0’ S. lon. by chronometers 24° 54/ E. Dec. 24th, variable 
light airs, and a very confused swell, which makes the ship very uneasy. Find we have had 
a current of 47 miles to the southward, and 160 miles to the westward by chronometers, 
these 24 hours. Lat. observed at noon 36° 33’ S. lon. by chronometers 21° 53’ E., which 
gives the direction of the current W. 20° S. velocity 139 miles, or 54 miles per hour. 

It is difficult to assent to a current of such velocity as this, although it may be possible, 
for constant galcs from westward prevailed along the Bank during the first and middle parts 
of the month, which prevented the ships bound round the Cape from making any progress, 
until these winds abated about the 20th December. It is therefore probable, that the cur- 
rent at this time, began to set very strong to the westward along the Bank, as it had been 


represscd a considerable time by the strong westerly gales. 
The general course of the current round the Cape Bank, appears to be comfortable to the 


following description. 

In June, July, and August, from about lon. 37° or 40° E. the current generally sets west- 
ward, between lat. 30° and 35° S., till it reaches the eastern part of the Cape Bank, off 
Algoa Bay. 

On the coast of Natal, it sets along shore to S. Westward, till joined by the oceanic 
stream, on the edge of the Bank, in lon. 274° or 28° E, between Algoa Bay and Infanta 
River. After the junction, it increases in strength abreast of Cape Recife, the south ex- 
treme of Algoa Bay, and takes the direction of the outline of the Bank, which 13 about W. 
by S. nearly, to about lon. 234° W. In this space, it often diverges a little from the outline 
of the Bank, setting W. by S. 3S. or W.S.W.; but seldom or ever to the northward of 
West. In lon. 234° E. the edge of the Bank begins to take a S. Westerly direction, soon 
after about S.S.W. 4 W., nearly to its southern extremity. Here also the current follows 
its concave outline, taking a S. Westerly course in lon. 24° E., and from 23° E. it generally 
sets about S.W. by S. to the southern extremity of the Bank, in lon 213° or 22° E. The 
velocity of the current is greatest from lon. 25° to 22° E., along that part of the Bank 
which takes the most southerly direction. At the southern extremity of the Bank, it sel- 
dom runs strong * beyond Jat. 364° S. or to the westward of lon. 21° E. From hence, a 
part of it seems to set weakly to the westward, and is lost in the ocean; but the strongest 
part follows the convex extremity of the Bank, and continues to set along the western edge 
of it to the N. Westward, directly towards Cape Good Hope. This N. Westerly current, 
seldom exceeds halt the velocity of that setting to the S. Westward, on the other side of 


the Bank. 


easterly cur- 


AN EASTERLY, OR CONTRA CURRENT, often prevails outside of the regular contra. or 
This easterly current is fre- rent 


stream that sets along the edge of the Bank to the westward. 
quently experienced iu lat. 363° to 40° S., about 2 degrees from the eastern part of the 


* Keeping nearly in lat. 36° S. outward-bound in June, 1802, the wind strong at westward, we had a very 
weak current against us in passing the Bank of Aguilhas, only from 10 to 20 miles per day. 
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Bank contiguous to Algoa Bay, between lon. 26° and 30° E.; and it sometimes extends to 
lat. 36° or 353° S. within about 20 leagues of the Bank. 

From the 17th to the 20th April, 1799, we had in the Auna, a strong current to the S. E. 
in lat. 36° S. lon. 27° and 28° E.; and did not perceive any set to the westward, until in 
lat. 35° S., then near the verge of soundings. 

In July, 1792, the Thetis was in 24 hours set 38 miles to the eastward by a current, in 
lat. 363° S. lon. 284° E. This ship had, in the same latitude and longitude, a stronger cur- 
rent to the eastward, in the voyage preceding ; and also on her first voyage, a little farther 
to the southward, in the same longitude. ‘The sea was much agitated at these times. 

Nov. 28th, 1800, at noon, the Sir Edward Hughes was in lat. 394° S.: on the subsequent 
noon in lat. 382° S. lon. 26° E.; the current having set N. N. E.  E. 54 miles during the 
¢4 hours. 

In Feb. 1798, we kept mostly in 40° and 41° S., from the meridian of Cape Aguilhas to 
the meridian of the S.W. part of Madagascar; had in general a daily set of from 20 to 30 
miles eastward; and at two different times, 60 miles in 24 hours. From the meridian of 
Cape Aguilhas, to the meridian of Cape St. Mary, we had 4° of easterly current in 10 days, 
with variable winds from every quarter, but strongest from westward. 


WINDS and WEATHER near the BANK of AGUILHAS. 


DOUBTFUL DANGERS, TO THE SOUTH, AND EASTWARD. 


FROM September to April, which is the summer season, the S, E. winds are said to pre- . 
dominate in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, and N.W. and Westerly winds from 
April to October, which is the winter or stormy season. But it must be observed, that the 
S. E. winds are more constant on, and near the Bank of Aguilhas, during part of January, 
the whole of February and March, than at any other time of the year, In April, also, they 
are expected, though in this month, short gales from the westward frequently happen. In 
May, the winds between N.W. and S. W. prevail more than the S. E. and Easterly winds, 
sometimes blowing in hard gales along the edge of the Bank. In June, these westerly and 
N.W. winds set in strong: during this month, July, and August, they blow with greatest 
force, producing very high seas, and were it not for the help of the westerly current setting 
along the edge of the Bank, ships would find it very difficult to get round the Cape in these 
months. All ships from India, which on their passage to Europe, reach the eastern part of 
the Cape Bank from April to September, should be in good condition if possible, and well 
prepared to resist bad weather ; for they will be liable to encounter storms from W.N.W. 
to W. S.W., which may continue two or three days at a time, with short intervals of easterly 
and variable winds. Many ships by not being in condition to resist these gales, have sprung 
leaks, and were obliged to bear away for St. Augustine’s Bay, in Madagascar, to repair 
their damages ; * some have anchored in the Bays to the eastward of the Cape in great dis- 
tress; others have reached Simon’s Bay with much difficulty, where they repaired their da- 
mages, and refreshed their crews, worn out with fatigue. 

In August, the westerly winds blow not so constant as in June and July, although very 
hard gales of short duration may be expected. On the 4th of August, 1801, we were in 


* Several ships have perished in these gales:—the Princess of Wales, with her crew and passengers, in a 


fleet homeward-bound from India, also the Ganges, and probably the Skelton Castle, the William Pitt, the 
United Kingdom, and other ships. 
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the Anna, near the eastern part of the Bank abreast of Algoa Bay, and got round the Cape 


of Good Hope on the 14th, having encountered a very severe storm of two days continu- 
ance fron W. N.W. and W., in lon. 24° E. Westerly winds are also frequent in September, put happen 
alsu in the 


subsequent 


October, and November; and even in December, ships have been beating round the Ban 
against westerly winds during the whole month, before doubling the Cape, They had some- ™"™* 
times very severe sudden squalls; but in general, westerly gales are of short duration in this 
season, although they may blow very strong. 

Notwithstanding what has been mentioned above relative to winds, it sometimes happens, ships some- 
that ships get easily round the Cape Bank to the westward in every month of the Year : speedily 
many have been known to get round in May, June, July, and August, more speedily than Cape in the 
others in November and December; for the winds are often different in one season, from montis. ; 

| 


what they are in another, even in the same month. 
Around the Cape Bank, as in the open sea far to the S.W., S. E., and southward of the The winds 
the courne 
of the sun; 


Cape, the winds in changing, follow the course of the sun, seldom veering from N. to East- 
ward, &c.; but mostly from N.W. to W., S.W. and Southward. After blowing strong 

from N.W. or W. if the wind veer to S.W. and Southward, it becomes light, or is suc- 
ceeded by acalm. Ifa light breeze continue, it veers to S. Eastward, where it may keep 

fixed for a considerable time, but not above a day most probably, if it be the winter season. 

From S. E. it veers to E. and N. E. thento N.N.E. and N, In the vicinity of the Bank, Batare very | 
the N. E. and Northerly winds are very transitory, but in lat. 39° and 41° S. from the me- ee oe 

ridian of Cape Aguilhas to lon. 45° or 50° E. the N. N. Easterly winds frequently are ex- 
perienced in both seasons, which sometimes blow steady for a day or two at a time. 

There are sometimes N.W. or Westerly gales, near, and upon the Cape Bank, whic 
blow very hard with a clear sky, but those niost to be dreaded are generally preceded by &'** 
heavy black clouds rising from the N.W. and Westward, with sometimes lightning issuing 
from them, or a noise of distant thunder; shortly after, the gale may be expected to com- : 
mence by sudden gusts*, or whirlwinds from the heavy dense clouds. 

When the wind at S. E. or E.S. E. shifted to N. Eastward, the Dutch commanders were cautions of 
directed by the company to take in the mainsail. If lightning appeared in the N.W. 0" 
quarter, they were to wear and shorten sail; for in the first case, they expected a hard gale 
at N.W.; and if lightning was seen in that direction, they thought the gale would com- 
mence in the sudden shift, or whirlwind, which might be fatal if they were taken aback. 

I have found the Marine Barometer of great utility, in anticipating the storms near the the marine | 

barometer 


Indications 
of westerly 


essential 


Cape Bank, by a considerable fall of the mercury. A careful attention to this instrument, 
combined with the knowledge, every navigator ought to obtain by observing the appearance ting wore 
of the atmosphere, and surtace of the sea, or celestial orbs, will be sufficient to warn him of 
the approach of the storms. Although a fall of the mercury, generally precedes a gale of | 
wind in these Jatitudes, itis seldom disturbed by hard squalls uf short duration. 7 

In the vicinity of the Cape Bank, and in most parts of the southern hemisphere, the Mercury 
mercury rises with southerly, and falls with northerly winds; these procecding from a tuteny, 
warmer atmosphere are more rarefied, consequently the mercury falls in the barometer, with north | 
whereas southerly winds coming from the frozer_regions near the pole, are more dense, and is the south. 
cause the mercury torise. This ought to be kept in remembrance ; for I have several times pbere. | 
when the wind was from south-east, observed the mercury to fall considerably before it 
changed to the northward, and expected a gale, but the fall resulted only from the warnier 
air coming in contact with, and repelling the former. 

From the Cape Bank to the meridian of the south-end of Madagascar, hard gales of Fardeates 
wind happen in the winter scason, accompanied with lightning, thunder, and much rain ; th; crtrard 
which sometimes prove very dangerous to ships, particularly near the land. pat 


lightning 
aud thuuder. 


* And sometimes heavy showers of hail. 
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The Britannia, and Bombay Castle, homeward-bound at different seasons, were struck by 
lightning off the Cape; the latter ship was near the land at Algoa Bay, in company with a 
fleet. ‘These ships had each her foremast set on fire by the lightning, which penetrated 
from the head to the centre, bursting out in that part, and could not be got under: the 
Britannia was laying to, at the time, in a storm. Both ships were’ fortunately saved by 
cutting away their foremasts, which fell clear of them in a body of fire. * 

In the storms off the Cape Bank, and to the eastward, the sea is turbulent, and they are 
generally accompanied with a black overcast sky. When they are about to commence, and 
during their continuance, numbers of albatros, petcrels, and other oceanic birds, are seen 
flying about; although in moderate weather, few are perceived, for at this time they rest on 
the surface of the sea to fish, which they cannot do in a storm. 


TELEMAQUE DOUBTFUL SHOAL, said to have been discovered by Capt. Geraud, 
on the 22d January, 1786, in the French brigantine, Telemaque, bound to Madras, who, 
with his passengers, were firmly of opinion, that they had passed over a dangerous coral 
shoal of great extent, having apparently not more than 2 fathoms on some parts of the rocks; 
but they did not sound, owing to the anxiety of considering themselves in imminent danger 
at the time. | 

This supposed danger, they made in lat. 38° 11'S. lon. 21° 57’ E. by account ; but its 
corrected situation was supposed to be lat. 38° 50’S, lon. 22° 9! East of London. 

The following discordant positions have been assigned to the Telemaque Shoal, by different 
ships which have passed in sight of apparent dangers, since the existence of that shoal was 
first reported. 

Discoloured water in lat. 39° 9'S. lon. 23° 24’ E. seen by the Crown Prince Frederick, 
in 1796. 

Discoloured water extending as far as the eye could reach, in lat. 38° 5’ S. lon. 22° 584’ E. 
seen by the American ship, Pallas, in January, 1807. 3 

This apparent danger seems also to have been scen by the brig Macedon, in May, 1816, 
who made it in lat. 38°0/ S. lon. 22° 544’ E. by sun and moon; it appeared to consist of 
several patches of breakers, one of which seemed extensive, and soundings of 90 to 40 fa- 
thoms were said to have been obtained when near them. 

It is satisfactory for navigators to know, that they have no longer any cause to apprehend 
danger on the supposed Telemaque Shoal, for although it 1s said to have been seen by several 
ships, as stated above, H. M.S. Heron, Capt. Hanmer, has recently been employed in en- 
deavouring to discover this shoal; and its non-exzstence has been published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette at the Cape of Good Hope, in a letter from Capt. Hanmer, to Capt. F. Moresby, 
senior officer there at the time of the Heron’s return. | 

Appearance of an extensive shoal in lat. 33° 56’ S. lon. 36° E., no part of it above water, 
seen by the Otter, sloop of war, in November, 1810. 

The Brunswick thought soundings of 85 or 95 fathoms were struck in lat. 37° 20° to 37° 
30'S. lon. 36°19 E. * 

A rock 20 yards in length, and 6 feet above water, surrounded by a sand-bank, with 
breakers, as far as the eye could discern from the top-mast-head, in lat. 35° 23'S. lon. 41° 
29' E. by chronometer, and 41° 12’ E. by lunar observations; was supposed to have been 
seen in the American ship, Union, in July, 1812. 


* The Thames, a small ship from Bengal, was near the edge of the bank, in lat. 35° 15’ S, lon. 25° E., Noy. 
30th, 1801. She had then strong gales at westward, hard squalls, hail showers, a high sea, and much lightning 
allround. At7 A.M. with a sudden explosion, several fire-balls were seen to strike the ship, when sending 
down top-gallant yards. Two men were thrown from the main-top-mast head into the sea, and perished: one 
thrown from the main-top on deck, and two much scorched in the top. One was killed in the fore-top by the 
lightning, and one maxi much scorched on deck; the fore-topsail yard, it also set on fire. Hail showers, and 
hard squalls at the time. 
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A Dutch officer, in October, 1795, stated that he had discovered a shoal in lat. 31° 44'S. 
Jon. 44° E. by estimation, upon which he had soundings, the sea running high and confused ; 
and the water appeared shoal, with breakers to the northward. 

Soundings thought to have been struck in H. M.S. Belliqueux, August, 1801, ground 890, 
then 132 fathoms, in lat. 28° 43’ S. lon. 42° 50’ E. by © », and 42°26’ E. by mean of seven 
ship’s chronometers. Three ships of the fleet sounded at the time, but got no ground at 110, 


150, and 170 fathoms. oo 
A high rock 26 feet above water, with another rock just above the surface of the sea, 
about 4 a mile to the westward of it, and the appearance of shoal water extending to the 


E.S. E., as far as the eye could reach from the mast-head, were thought to have been seen 
by the Swallow, in 1815: when at 3 miles distance, had no ground 120 fathoms. By chro- 
nometers and lunar observations nearly corresponding, these apparent dangers are in lat. 28° 
20'S. lon. 42° 13’ E. 

A shoal in lat. 37°S. lon. about 52° E, is said to have been seen by the American brig, 
Atalanta. This shoal is also said to have been seen by the Dutch ship, Samarang, in August, 
1818, and stated to be an extensive reef under water, with some pointed rocks above the 
surface of the sea on its western part, situated in lat. 36° 44/ S. lon. 51°59’ E. 

The Slot Van Capelle Shoal, or Dutch Shoal, said to have been seen by Capt, Jacob poupetut 
Bows in the ship of this name in 1746, with breakers on tt, and soundings of 62 fathoms Careiic 
grey sand to the S. W. about 4 or 5 leagues, has had various situations assigned to it, viz. : 
lat. 38° 24'S, lon. 38° 50’ E., lat. 37° 24’ S. lon. 38° 50/ E., lat. 38° 20’ S. lon, 43° 30/ E. 
lat. 36° or 364° S. lon. 41° E., and lat. 40° S. lon. 43° 30! E. 

The last situation but one. viz. lat. 364° S. lon. 41° E. assigned to the Slot Von Capelle 
Shoal, nearly corresponds with the following account transcribed by me from the journal of 
Capt. William Bennett, who was an officer in the ship Atomatia, when she got soundings, 
apparently, on that shoal. 

‘“* May 16th, 1801, strong W. N.W. winds, steering east at the rate of 10 and 11 knots, 

“came suddenly into a smooth sea at 10 P. M., and supposing we were in soundings, hove 
“to, got ground 82 fathoms, small glittering shells and grey sand. Steered east by com- 
“ pass 44 miles, and at 4 past 10 sounded again in 62 fathoms, small white shells and sand, 
“with black specks. Steered 5 miles N. E. by compass, and at 4 past 11 P.M. again 
“sounded with 120 fathoms line, but got no bottom. We supposed ourselves to be on the 
* Dutch bank.” 

At noon the observed lat. was 36° 11'S., from which time, computing the run back to 2 
past 10 P, M. when they sounded in 62 fathoms, would place that part of the bank in lat. 
36° 30’ S. or 36° 35’ S. and in lon. 43° 43’ E. by dead reckoning, carried on from the Island 
Trinidad, seen on the 21st of April. But they had an observation of the sun and moon for 
the longitude on the 6th of May, from which, computing the run to the 16th at 4 past 10 
P.M. will place that part of the bank thought to have 62 fathoms on it, in lon.* 41° 8’ E. 


or 2° 35’ West of its situation by account from Trinidad. 
Notwithstanding the above account, the existence of the Slot Van Capelle Shoal seems 


still very doubtful. 
A French ship is said to have passed close to breakers in lat. 38° 8’ S. lon. 43° 6’ E. of Fre ct oa 


‘London by account, on her passage from Marseilles to the Island Mauritius, in 1788. 
Spots of discoloured water were seen in the ship Wellington, 9th January, 1817, in lat. 
39° 53'S. lon. 71° 43’ E. with apparently 8 to 10, or 12 fathoms water over them, resembling 
coral shoals; she sailed 7 miles among these patches, which were separated from each other 
about one or two hundred yards, and none of them appeared above 60 or 70 yards in dia- 


* This is nearly the longitude of the shoal said to have been seen by the Union as stated above, but upward 


of u degree farther to the south. 
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meter. She did not sound, as it blew a gale whilst running through amongst these patches, 
with an officer on the topsail-yard to direct the course; afterward she got into clear water, 
and soon lost sight of them. 

There is great probability, that the exuvie of fish, patches and beds of spawn, dead whales, 
or part of the wrecks of ships, which are not unfrequently seen floating on the sea in these 
latitudes, during the summer months, have been mistaken at times for banks, shoals, or 
rocks near the water's edge; for some of these patches are of a reddishf or brown colour, 
others resemble saw-dust, and might easily be mistaken for sand-banks. The supposed rock 
seen by the American ship, Union, also those seen by the Swallow, might probably have been 
a dead whale, surrounded by a bed of fish-spawn resembling a sand-bank, with ripplings like 
breakers extending from it, occasioned by a collision of currents, which phenomenon has 
deceived many navigators. It may, however, be prudent to keep a good look out, when 
near any of the situations described above, although the existence of most, or all of these 
dangers, appears to be very doubtful. 

Fishes of uncommon size seen at times in the Southern Ocean, may be mistaken for 

dangers, which happened to the ship Hercules, in June, 1816, as may be perceived by the 
following extract from her journal. 

At 24 P.M. the man at the mast-head said he saw a rock on the larboard bow, which 
was thought to be the Slot Van Capelle Shoal, as we were looking out for it; the weather 
being fine, steered towards it to have a good view. About 23 P. M. another was seen about 
2 miles on the starboard bow, and we appeared to be passing between them ; shortly after- 
ward, to our astonishment, saw one right a-head not far from us, and while in the act of 
hauling away from it, we observed it disappear suddenly, shewing an immense fish’s tail as 
it descended below the surface of the sea. The ship no doubt had disturbed it, as it lay 
without motion before we got close, the sea then making a small break on the head or fore 
part of the body of the animal, which was about 16 feet above water, and about 30 feet in 
circumterence, of a white grey colour, covered with a mixture of barnacle, sea-weed, &c, like 
a wreck that had been jong in the water. ‘The Jength could not be determined, but it must 
have been great, by the appearance of the discoloured water over the animal. If we had not 
got suddenly close to it, should positively have declared that we had seen rocks above water 
about a mile distant from each other, as these huge animals lay without motion, part of 
them about 16 fect above water, and the sea breaking upon them. 

It is much to be regretted, that modern navigators have reported so many dangers to the 
southward and eastward of Cape Aguilhas, without having examined any of them, leaving 
their existence in great doubt. Whereas, in none of the Journals of the Company's Ships, 
during the 17th and great part of the 18th century, is there any notice of dangers supposed 
to exist in those seas. 


we tsands. ICE ISLANDS, have sometimes been mistaken for land by ships which have proceeded 
far to the southward; such probably are Denia and Marseveen, two small islands placed 
near each other in some old charts in lat. 41°S. lon. 21° 30! E., but ships now seldom steer 
so far south as to meet with Ice Islands. 
sityshoutd Proceeding toward India in the Carron, in Feb. 1798, we went into lat. 423° S. in search 
farsouth. Of westerly winds, where the atmosphere became very cold, with almost constant fogs and 
sleet, the sea being covered with snow peterels, indicating that we were not far from ice ; 
we were therefore glad to return into lat. 40° and 395° S. where we got speedily to the 
eastward. | 
Ships bound to New South Wales, should be careful not to proceed too far south, in run- 


+ When the water in some of these reddish patches is taken up and examined by the microscope, it is some- 
times found to contain minute cray fish and other young fry. 
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ning down their easting, particularly at the beginning of summer, for H. M. ship Guardian, 
bound outward with stores, struck against an Ice island in a dark night in lat. 46° or 47° S. 
She soon after nearly filled with water, and the chief part of the crew left her in the boats; 
but Capt. Riou, and a few of the people, remained in the ship, and suffered great hardships, 
as she continued nearly full of water, and was tossed about a considerable time without a 
rudder, till at last a French frigate discovered them, and towed her into Table Bay at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where she was wrecked, by driving on the shore with several other 


ships in a storm. 


ISLANDS in the SOUTHERN OCEAN. 


DIRECTIONS TO SAIL FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE TOWARD BASS’ 
STRAIT, AND CAPE VAN DIEMEN.—WINDS AND CURRENTS. 


BOUVET’S ISLAND, OR CIRCUMCISION, was seen in 1808, by the Swan and Bouves 
Otter, at different times, both vessels belonging to Messrs. Enderby, employed in the Sou- 


thern Fishery. . 
The Swan, Capt. Lindsay, on the 6th of October, 1808, discovered high land, and from 
this time till the 11th, they made every effort to get close to it, without being able to get 
nearer the land than 3 miles, on account of a mass of solid ice surrounding it, and the land 
itself was covered with snow. 
Their situation was rendered very perilous at times, being beset with loose masses and 
islands of ice, in dark blowing weather, which forced them to depart from this inhospitable 
place on the 11th of October. 
The observations taken in the Swan make this island in lat. 54° 16'S. lon. 6° 14/ E. 5 it Geo. site. 
appeared about 5 miles in extent east and west, and the west end, which is very high land, 
Capt. Lindsay called DALRYMPLE’S HEAD. This must be the Cape Circumcision 
of Mons. Bouvet, discovered by him on the Ist January, 1739, who placed it in lat. 54° 8’S. 
Jon. 11° 10° E. Capt. James Crook, could not find this land, althouvh he got into its parallel 
of latitude considerably to the westward of the meridian assigned to it by Bouvet, and he 
appears to have passed about 6 or 8 leagues to the southward of its situation as determined 
by Capt. Lindsay. Our celebrated circumnavigator, was therefore of opinion, that Mons. 
Bouvet had mistaken ice islands for land, but the existence of the Island of Circumcision, 


seems now proved beyond all doubt. 
Although the Swan was prevented by the ice from approaching close to it in October, this 


might probably be effected in January or February. 
PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLANDS, two in number, were named by Capt. Cook, who P 


passed through the channel between them in December, 1776, and found it about 5 leagues !lana». 
broad, and very safe. These islands are high, and were then covered with snow, and the 
largest was thought to be about 15 leagues in circuit, the body of it being in lat. 46° 53! S. Geo. site. 
lon. 37°46' E.; the other in lat. 46° 40’ S. lon. 38° 6’ E. and about 9 leagues in circuit. 


rince 
dward’s 


CROZET'S ISLANDS, four in number, were discovered by the French navigators Crozet’ 
Marione du Fresne, and Crozet, in 1772, but their true geographical situations are not yet cat 
determined. They are said to lie from 9° to 12° to the east of Prince Edward’s Islands, the 
N. Westernmost being nearly in the parallel of the southern Prince Edward’s Island ; and 
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the two easternmost islands lie a little more to the south, and farther to the eastward. 
These, and Prince Edward's Islands, are sometimes visited by the southern fishers, in search 
of seals or sea elephants, but as they appear to be destitute of any harbour or places of shel- 
ter, the landing difficult, and the weather often tempestuous, they present an unfavourable 
aspect for commerce. 


Kerguelen'’s = KERGUELEN'S ISLAND, discovered by the I'rench Navigator of this name, (called 
"DESOLATION, by Captain Cook,) is the largest of those situated in this part of the 
southern ocean, and it is frequented by English and American fishers, several of whom, 
remain many months there, preparing seal skins and oil, which they collect from the nu- 

merous herds of seals, and sea elephants, that bask on the shores of this island. 
Cape Louis, the western extremity, is in lat. 49° 3’ S. lon. 68° 20’ E.; Cape Digby, the 
Geo. Site. €ast point, in lat. 49° 23’ S. lon. 70° 33’ E.; Cape George, the southern extremity, in lat. 
about 50° S. lon. 70° 10’ E.; and Cape Frangois, the northern promontory of the island, 
is in lat. 48° 40'S. lon. 69° 4° E. This Cape forms the north side of Christmas Harbour, 
which has 45 fathoms water at the entrance, 16 fathoms farther in, and near the bottom of 
it, good anchorage in 8 fathoms black sand, where ships are sheltered from all winds, the 
harbour being only open to two points of the compass, and these covered by the islands in 
the offing. The south point terminates in a high rock, perforated like the arch of a bridge, 
which is a good mark for distinguishing this harbour. There are sevcral bays on the coasts 
of Kerguelen’s Island, with many rocky shoals and islets, which render the approach to the 
shore dangerous in some places. And at a small distance from the N.W. extremity, lies a 
group of sinall isles, the northernmost of which, called Bligh’s Cap, is a high barren rock, 

Bligh’s Cap, Situated in lat. 48° 29’ S. lon. 68° 40’ E. The tides are considerable here. 


tanast, SL. PAUL, is the southernmost of two islands, situated nearly on the same meridian, 

faul distant from each other about 17 leagues; the Dutch Navigator, Viaming, who examined 
these islands in 1697, called the northernmost Amsterdam, and the other St. Paulo, which 
is better known, and more accessible than the former ; and may be seen about 20 leagues 
distance in clear weather. It extends about 8 or 10 miles N.W. and S. E. and is about 5 
miles in breadth, having a level aspect, and sloping down at each extremity when bearing 
to the N, E. 

On the east side of the island, there is an inlet to a circular basin, through which the sea 

ebbs and flows over a causeway at its entrance. A head-land appears on each side the en- 

' trance, and a rock 80 or 90 feet high, resembling a nine-pin or sugar-loaf, stands at a small 

distance from the shore on the northern side. Abreast of the bason, there is good an- 

chorage in 21 or 23 fathoms black sand, like wet gun-powder, about a mile from the shore, 

Anchorage, Where ships are sheltered from westerly winds. ‘This is the only safe anchorage; in other 

parts, the bottom being rocky, with deep water near the shore; and from the western 

extremity of the island, a reef on which the sea breaks, projects out to a considerable 
distance. 

One of the vessels that frequent this island for the seal fishery, was driven on shore from 
her anchors, and wrecked, by a sudden shift of wind.; ships, therefore, ought to avoid this 
anchorage, if there be the least indication of an easterly wind, 

Mr. J. H. Cox, in the ship Gustavus, on the 30th of May 1789, anchored here in 20 fa- 
thoms black sand, with the S. E. point of the island S.W. by S, (compass bearing) distant 
2 miles, the N. E. point N. t W. 2 miles, entrance into the bason W. by N. 14 mile, sugar- 
loaf W. N. W. 1 mile, which was nearly in the spot where Vlaming anchored in 1697. 

With some difficulty the cutter got over the bar of the entrance into the lagoon, as the 
tide was running out of it about 23 knots, being then 3 ebb. Long coarse grass obstructed 

_ their ascent to the top of the hill, in order to look for fresh water, where it was thought 


‘ 
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Vlaming found it; but although fresh water had been discovered there, it would have been 
very difficult if not impracticable to have watered the ship; for present expenditure, it might 
however be valuable, to any vessel that intended to remain at the island for a considerable 


time. 

In rowing round the bason, smoke was observed to issue from several places among the 
stones close to its verge, and a pocket thermometer which stood at 62° in the open air, rose + 
to 190° when immersed in the water, and then in about a minute fell to 185°; and _ this Bason 
was found to take place in several of the hot springs, at different parts of the bason. Some- 


times in the same hole, the thermometer fell from 185° to 182°, and rose again to 187° or Hot Springs. 


188°, Our people who were on shore sealing, constantly boiled their dinner of fish in some 
of these springs, which are in all parts close to the bason, mixing with its waters in some 
places, and heating them to a considerable extent. And as the bason abounds with fish, . 
and no art required to catch them, one of the boys, in five minutes, caught a sufliciency for 
our whole party to eat, so that, as Vlaming says, you may really throw the fish fastenend 
on the hook, out of the cold into the hot water, and boil them. 

June Ist.—The weather being clear at day-break, saw from our anchorage the Island 
Amsterdam, bearing by compass from N. 10° E. to N. 22° E. ' 

June 5th, P. M. blowing hard from N. E. with a great swell, we resolved to put to sea, 
and run undcr lee of the island; at 5, got a spring on our cable to cast, cut it close to the 


The anchor- 


splice, and went to sea. 
We lay in a good birth to clear the island on either side, but it would be safer for a large he auehs 
in blowing 


ship to lic about two cables lengths farther to the eastward, and at the appearance of blow- ia how 
ing weather from this direction, to put to sea immediately, and run to leeward of the island, | 
where smooth water will be found: and as the easterly wind is never of long continuance, 
she would soon regain the anchorage. 

There is not a shrub on the island, coarse grass and reeds being the only verdure seen : 
a sort of turf composed of the decayed fibres of the grass and reeds, burnt very well. 

During our short stay here, we killed 1200 seals: many whales were constantly playing 
about the ship,’ said to be of the spermaceti kind, by several of our people who had been in 
Greenland. 

In the bason, we caught bream, some red perch, and a fish resembling a tench. Those 
caught on board were generally a sort of bream, striped like a mackarel; of these, so many 
were caught the first day, that besides salting and pickling several barrels, we threw soine APusdaue 
hundreds over board. ‘The instant fish are caught, they should be gutted and salted: ifex- 
posed to rain before they are salted and packed, they will perish, as we experienced to 


our cost. 

The ship Clyde, Capt. Blair, in October, 1820, procured vegetables here, which had 
been planted ncar the basin, by a Frenchman, with four slaves under him, who cure fish for 
a vessel which transports them annually to the Island Mauritius. To the southward of the 
entrance of the basin, 14 mile, in 23 fathoms water, two boats caught about five tons of fish 
in a few hours, a species of excellent cod, which were served to the crew and troops on 


board the Clyde. 
Vlaming says, “ near the right road is a salt water pond, whereto the seals go over tie Yiamine’s 


‘“‘ rock that separates it from the sea, about 20 paces. 
“moon, and about pistol shot long.” Lut this pond is now a large bason, at least 24 miles 
in circuit, forming almost a complete circle; it is therefore probable, that since his time, 
the sea has formed the present channel into it, and enlarged it to its present size. 

The Hindostan anchored here in 1793, about 14 mile east from the entrance of the bason, Hindostan's 
when bound out with the embassy to China. On examination, the bason was found to be“ 
the crater of a volcano, its circumference at the water's edge being 2980 yards, or nearly 1 


mile. By taking the perpendicular height of the surrounding sides at 700 feet, and the 
O 


VOL. I. 


This pond iS shaped like a halt- of the bason. 
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angle of their inclination at 65°, the circumference of the crater will be 2 miles and 160 
yards. The depth of water 29 fathoms, or 174 feet, added to the average height of 700 
feet, will make the whole depth of the crater 874 feet, and it is a pretty regular ellipsis. 
The entrance into the bason, is about 25 yards wide, formed by two narrow causeway 

or ridges of rocks, that run out from two peaks, which terminate the sides of the crater, one 
on each side; that on the right is 743 feet high, and at its foot, on the causeway, there is a 
hot spring, where the thermometer stood at 212°, at which were boiled some fish; and this 
is the general standard of heat at all the springs round the water’s edge. From the ship at 
anchor, fire was seen to issue from various crevices on the island during the night, it being 
fraught with subterraneous fire. 


Tides, &c, From the north, and from the west points of the island, breakers project about 3 of g mile 
. Into the sea. The tide rises about 3 feet, high water at full and change of the moon about 
11 oclock. 


Sealers who have resided on this island, state the weather to be fine in summer, but 
stormy in winter, whirlwinds sometimes tearing the water from the surface of the crater. 
variation. ‘Torrents of rain, which burst over the hills, pour down and form ravines in them. The va- 
riation here in 1747, was 17° 35’ W.; in 1764, it was 18° 45’ W.; in 1789, it was 19° 45’ 
W.3 and it was 19° 50’ W. in the crater, in 1793. | By good observations, the anchorage off 
Geo.site. the bason is in Jat. 38° 42/S., and the south end of the island in 38° 47'S. The mean of 
ten ships observations by moon and chronometers, made it in lon. 77° 51’ E., and the fleet 
bound to China in 1804, under convoy of IH. M.Ship Atheniene, hove to, under lee of it 
on the 11th of October, and by mean of nine ships observations by moon and chronome- 
ters, made it in lon. 77° 53’ E., the mean of which places St. Paul, in lon. 77° 59! E. 


Amsterdam = AMSTERDAM ISLAND, situated on the same meridian as St. Paul, distant about 
Geo. site. 17 leagues from it, lies in about lat. 37° 59’ S., lon. 77° 52° E.; being about 12 miles in 
circuit, and high land, it may be discerned 18 or 20 leagues in clear weather. 

In 1697, Viaming, the Dutch Navigator, anchored in 16 fathoms black sand, ona spot 
about a cannon-shot from the shore, at the south part of the island: they landed, but found 
no water, and the bushes and rushes on this side, made it difficult to penetrate into the in- 
terior. In 1770, the Morse scnt her boat on shore, part of the crew landed with difficulty, 
and found the island covered with high grass and shrubs, but very little water could be 
discovered. 

Admiral D’Entrecasteux, in passing this island 29th March, 1799, observed it to be all 
in a blaze, the smoke indicating vegetables on fire, which were probably set on fire by sealers, 
or by lightning; consequently, the vegetation on it may be now diminished. Some little 
rivulets were perceived on the S. E. side, and it was thought that the sloping of the moun- 
tains here, would afford an easy landing in favourable weather. 

Strong westerly gales prevail near these islands in the winter months, with thick hazy 
weather, rendering caution necessary when they are approached. Although patches of sea- 
weed extend to a considerable distance from them, yet these are not always observed in 
coming from the westward, particularly when the winds blow from this direction. 


Description. 


adios THE PASSAGE from ST. PAUL, through BASS STRAIT, and round CAPE VAN 

from Sts, DIEMEN, bas sometimes been followed by ships which departed too late from England to 

Strait. pursue the common route for China, and instead of passing through any of the straits east 

of Java, as usual, when late in the season, they procecded round New Holland by the route 

of the Pacific Ocean; which although circuitous, and ought not to be adopted under usual 
circumstances, yet some ships have made tolerable passages to China by this route. 

The Walpole left the Cape of Good Hope 21st Sept. 1794, with a fleet, parted company 

7th Oct. in lat. 39° 5’ S. lon. 61° 42’ E., rounded the south Cape of Van Diemen’s Land 
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Land 31st, passed to the east of New Caledonia, and reached Canton River, 5th Ja- 
nuary, 1795. 

H. M. Ship Atheniene, with a fleet for China, passed St. Paul 11th Oct. 1804, entered 
Bass’ Strait 28th, passed to the east of New Caledonia, and reached Pedro Branco on the 
coast of China, on the 28th December. Since the discovery of Bass’ Strait, the passage 
through it is generally preferred to that round Van Diemen’s Land, as it is equally safe, 
and greatly shortens the distance. 

A ship having passed the Island St. Paul, and intending to pass through Bass’ Strait, 
may get into lat. 39° or 394° S., then steer east on this parallel ; ; as she advances, the varia- 
tion will rapidly decrease; in about lon. 152° E. there will be none; and having advanced 
1° or 2° more to the cast, " she will begin to have easterly variation ; at King’s Island, in the 


west entrance of Bass’ Strait, it was 7° 38’ East, in 1807. 


CAPE LEEUW IN, (Lioness) the S.W. extremity of New Holland, or Terra Australis, Cape Leeu- 
is in lat. 34° 20’ S. lon. 115° 6 E. by Captain Flinders, who says, it appeared to be formed Geo. Site. 
by islands adjoining to the main Jand. 

On the N.W. side of this Cape, there is said to be an inlet or river, fronted by an island 
at the entrance, which obscures it from the view of a ship passing outside, but there is said 


to be a navigable passage on each side of the island leading into the river.* 
There is a bay on the east side of the Cape, destitute of shelter, and thought to be dan- 


gerous. Soundings of 80 or 85 fathoms, are found about 9 or 10 leagues to the S.S.W. of 


this promontory, 
The chief places of shelter on the south coast of Terra Australis, between Cape Leeuwin Places of 


and Bass’ Strait, where a ship might procure fresh water in case of necessity, are the 
following :— 


KING GEORGE'S SOUN D, the entrance of w hich, is formed on the south side by King 
Bald Head, situated in lat. 35° 62'S. lon. 118° 1’ E., is well sheltered from all winds, but sou 


those from eastward. Fresh water is found near the anchorage on the south side of the Geo. site. 
sound; the approach to Bald Head may be known by the Eclipse Isles, which lie about 3 or 

34 leagues to the S. Westward. Oyster Harbour, and Princess Royal Harbour, at the bot- 

tom of the sound, are perfectly secure, but will admit only small vessels. 


PortLincoin, 


PORT LINCOLN, in lat. 34° 48’ S. lon. 135° 45' E. about 7 leagues north from Cape (otic 
Catastrophe, the south-west extremity of Spencer's Gulf, is a very secure harbour, disco- 
vered by Captain Flinders, in February, 1802, where fresh water is got by digging pits at 


the head of the port, or western extremity, 


NEPEAN BAY, in lat. 35° 44’ S. lon. 37° 55° E. at the N.E. part of Kanguroo NepeanBay 
Island, is sheltered from all winds but those from north: Captain Flinders seems not to “" 
have found any fresh water convenient for ships at this place, but plenty of Kanguroos were 
shot. The south and west coasts of Kanguroo Island were not explored, but the Investi- 
gator’s Strait, formed between the north side of the island and Cape Spencer, is wide and 
safe; Back Stairs passage, 1s above 2 leagues wide, formed between the east end of the island 
and Cape Jervis, having some Islets called the Pages at its entrance, but it affords a safe ap- 
proach, and is the shortest route to Nepean Bay. 

Hammant’s Island, was discovered by Capt. Hammant in the brig Endeavour, 6th July, a sinan 
1817, at 7 A. M., which he made in lat. 36° 27’ S. lon. 127° 2’ E., and it appeared to be #24 
about 30 feet in height and 400 yards in circuit, with breakers bearing from it S,W. 3 miles, 


ad 


* This account J received from Captain Scott and Mr. Wright after their return from Port Jackson. 
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another breaker, N.W. by N. 6 miles, and a third breaker bearing from it N.E. by E. 
about 1 mile. Afterward, at 10 A. M. saw Kanguroo Island, distant about 7 leagues. 

There appear to be no places of shelter between Kanguroo Island and Bass’ Strait, and 
few parts of the coast afford any fresh water. Soundings extend a considerable way out, 
along the whole of the coast from Cape Leeuwin to Bass’ Strait. 


Geo, site, CAPE OTWAY, in lat. 38° 53'S. lon. 143° 30 E. is a high promontory, bounding the 
wayand west entrance of Bass’ Strait on the north side, which is about 14 leagues wide between the 
laid Cape and north end of KING’S ISLAND, the latter being in lat. 39° 36'S. lon. 143° 
55’ E. <A Reef projects from Cape Otway about a mile. 
Harbinger’s — About 5 or 6 miles to the West and N.W. of the north point of King’s Island, lie the 
New years Learbinger’s Reefs, consisting of high breakers in patches, with a passage through between 
isles, &c. them, and another between them and the island. New Years’ Isles are a little farther to 
the southward, fronting a bay on the N.W. side of King’s Island, where vessels can anchor 
well sheltered from easterly winds; here the brig Harington rode close under New Year's 
Isles, during a gale at S.W.; but the best anchorage in westerly winds, is on the N. E. 
side of King’s Island, in 10 or 12 fathoms sand, where there is a fresh water lake inland. 
King’s Island, is about 10 leagues in extent north and south, and 6 leagues from east to 
west, and may be scen 10 or 12 leagues. Sea-Elephant Bay, on the middle of the east 
side, andthe Day of Seals at the S. E. side of the island, also afford shelter from West 
and N.W. winds. ‘The tide rises here 12 feet, high water about 32 hours on full and 
change of the moon. 7 
The channel between the south end of King’s Island, and Hunter’s Isles, fronting the N.W. 
end of Van Diemen’s Land, may be adopted if necessary, but as REID’S ROCKS lie 
nearly in mid channel, and it seems not sufficiently explored, the north channel is preferable. 


BELL’S ROCK, with the sea breaking over it, was discovered 13th Nov. 1824, by Capt. 
Bell, in the Minerva, who passed between it and Reid’s Rocks, within a short $ mile of the 
breakers. When on with the Black Pyramid, the breakers bore E.S.E. a short $ mile dis- 
tant, Reid’s Rocks then bearing North about 5 or 6 miles; cloudy weather obscured King’s 
Island at the time. 


wien’s  WILSON'S PROMONTORY, in lat. 39° 11'S. lon. 146° 24° East, projects nearly 
Geo. site. (ue south about 8 leagues from the low land of the main, forming the northern boundary of 
the east part of Bass’ Strait, and may be seen 15 leagues. This is the southernmost land of 
Terra Australis, easily known by its height, and several groups of islets around. RO- 
DONDO, a white pyramidal rock, distant about 3 leagues, nearly due south from the pro- 
montory, and bearing E. ¢ N. true from the north part of King’s Island, distant 37 leagues, 
may be be discerned 10 or 11 leagues). MONCUR’S ISLES, asmall group, he 2 leagues 
east of Rodondo, and HOGAN'S GROUP, lies east of Rodondo about 8 leagues, being 


in lon. 147° 2’ E., and are high islands. 


Sir Roger SIR ROGER CURTIS’ ISLES, distant 39 or 40 leagues true east from the north 
end of King’s Island, may be seen about 11 leagucs off, the southernmost of ther being 
two small and high peaked rocks, situated on the parallel of the north end of King’s Island, 

Devils but the northern island is much larger. DEVIL'S TOWER, lies about 2 or 3 leagues to 
the N. E. of the north, or largest isles of Sir Roger Curtis’ Group; it is called, also, For- 


tification Isie, 
Crocodile CROCODILE ROCK, lies nearly in mid-channel, between Rodondo and Sir Roger 


Curtis’ Isles, and is very dangerous. The Castle of Good Hope, Captain M‘Askill, 7th 
February, 1803, running at the rate of 9 miles per hour, in order to get through Bass’ Strait 
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before night, saw when entering the channel between Sir Roger Curtis’ Isles and Rodondo, 
breakers a-head very close; the helm was put down, sail instantly reduced, and the ship 
cleared the rock about 3 a cable’s length, upon which the sea foamed with breakers. It ap- 
peared about 12 or 14 yards in extent where the sea broke, but has probably a greater base, 
and although a part of this rock is only 2 feet under water, the sea perhaps does not break 
on it at high tides when the weather is fine. From Rodondo, it bears about 8. E. 4 E. by 
compass 7 miles, and from Sir Roger Curtis’ Isles N. W. + W., distant about 11 miles, and 
it is steep to. Captain Park, of the Cato, 3d April, 1803, saw also the Crocodile Rock, 
and passed within a mile of it, in 45 fathoms water, the sca then breaking high upon it: he 
States, that it bears S. E. by E. 24 leagues from the Round Island or Rodondo, and 5 


leagues S. E. by S. from Wilson’s Promontory. | 
Y 


KENTS GROUPS, in lat. 39° 29'S. lon. 147° 17’ E. (the body) bearing true east from 
Sir Roger Curtis’ Isles, distant about 9 or 10 Icagues, consist of two detached groups, the Geo. site. 
smaller lying about 24 or 3 leagues to the W.S.W. of the largest isles, one of them being 
of a remarkable form, and called Judgment Rock. All these isles are steep, rocky, and 
harren, and the two largest may be secn at 10 or 12 Icasues distance, between which, there 
is a safe channel, where small vessels might be sheltered from easterly or westerly winds, in 
two small coves, with sandy beaches at their head. The large isles have also a safe channel | 


between them and the small group to the westward. 


THE PYRAMID, in lat. 39° 48'S. is a high rock, bearing true S. by W. from the body Pyramid 


of Kent’s Group, distant about 54 or 6 leagues; another rocky islet, called sometimes 
Wright’s Rock, lics about 4 or 5 leagues to the S. E. of Kent’s Group, and about 24 leagues Wrists 


farther in the same direction Craggy Island is situated, nearly at equal distance W. N. W. ceagry 
ward from the N. W. end of the Great Furneaux’s Island. ee ; 


Kent's 
Groups, 


ENDEAVOUR ROCK, discovered in 1817, by Capt. Hammant, in the brig of this Fndeavour 
name, and placed by him in lat. 39° 38’ S. lon. 147° 35’ E., is described by him thus:— 
when the south end of Kent's Group bore W. by N., Craggy Island S.S. E., the islet called | 
Wright's Rock S. W. by S., saw a reef with two small rocks on it, visible at the rebound of 
the sea, (being then low water) bearing S. 2 W.; this danger lies in a line between Cragey 
Island and Wright's Rock, about a third of the distance from the latter, and directly in the 


track recommended by some navigators for passing through the strait. 
‘ 


THE CHANNELS between all these groups of islands from Wilson’s Promontory to cbanneus. 
Furneaux’s Islands, are safe in the day time with moderate weather, taking care to avoid the | 
Crocodile Rock, if the channel between Rodondo and Sir Roger Curtis’ Isles be adopted ; | 
and the :ndeavour Rock, if the channel to the south of Kent’s Group is followed ; but great 
caution will be necessary, if a stranger should attempt to pass through any of them in the night. 

BANKS’ STRAIT, formed between Furneaux’s Islands and the N.E. end of Van Banke 
Dicmen’s Land, is also safe, but not so much frequented, nor so wide as the channels to the one 
northward ; it lies out of the direct route of ships coming from the westward through Bass ! 


Strait, bound to Port Jackson, or other parts to the northward. 


BASS’ STRAIT, should be approached with caution, by ships coming from the westward, Directions 
if not certain of their latitude, which ought to be correctly ascertained, before they reach throng | 
lon. 1431° E.: and the strait ought not to be entered in the night, unless the land has been © *"*"" 
previously seen, or both the latitude and longitude be known by observation. The parallel 

of 39° or 39° 20’ S. according as the wind may incline, is the best track for passing between 
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King’s Island and Cape Otway; and a sight of either, or preferably of both, will point out 
the true situation. 

Westward of the north end of King’s Island at 10 leagues distance, there are soundings 
from 65 to 70 fathoms sand, which will indicate the proximity of the Strait in thick weather. 
The only danger to be apprehended here, is the Harbinger’s Reefs, two patches situated 
nearly 2 leagues to the N. W. of the north end of King’s Island ; but are so far separated 
from it, and from each other, as to leave passages between them, in case of necessity, where 
the shoalest water found by the Cumberland schooner was 9 fathoms. 

Having passed the nortli end of King’s Island, a course sliould be made good from it true 
east for Sir Roger Curtis’ Island, and part of this distance may be run in the night with a 
good look out: the soundings in this track to the eastern part of the strait are regular, from 
35 to 48 fathoms, fine sand and shells. The best track, is on the south side of Sir Roger 
Curtis’ Isles, and on either side of Kent's Groups, keeping near the southernmost island of 
the group, if the south channel is chosen, to avoid the Endeavour Rock; then steer EK. N. E. 
by compass, if nearly before the wind, or on either side of this course, as the wind may 
incline, taking care not to approach the northern Long Beach formed between Wilson’s Pro- 
montory and Cape Howe, which becomes a concave lee shore with a S. E. gale. This makes 
the channel south of Kent’s Groups preferable, at times, to those between them and Wilson’s 
Promontory ; but with a steady N. W. wind and settled weather, either of the channels south 
of Rodondo might be pursued occasionally ; then a course steered well to the eastward to 
give a birth to the Long Geach, and Cape Howe may be rounded at any reasonable distance. 

The most convenient places for anchoring in the strait with easterly winds, are, (accord- 
ing to Capt. Flinders, from whose survey, the preceding directions for Bass’ Strait are chiefly 
taken) under the N. W. end of King’s Island, near the New Year's Isles. Port Phillip, 
anchoring just within the entrance, on the south side: when a fair wind comes, a ship can 
get out of the port by help of the strong tides. Hunter's Isles, between Three-]fummock 
and Barren Islands ; taking care not to ancher too close to the weather shore, lest the wind 
change suddenly. On the west side of Wilson's Promontory, t @ case of necessity; but 
this place is dangerous, should the wind change suddenly to S W., as a decp bay is formed 
between the Promontory and Cape Liptrap. Kent’s Large Group, for brigs and small 
vessels, in one of the small sandy coves under the eastern island. Furneaux’s Islands, be- 
tween Clarke’s and Preservation Islands; and if a ship be not able to weather Clarkes 
Island, and pass out to the S. E. ward through Banks’ Strait when the wind becomes fair, she 
may run through Armstrong’s Channel, with a boat a-head and a good look out. 


PORT PHILLIP, is the westernmost harbour on the north side of Bass Strait, distant 
17 or 18 leagues to tie N. Eastward of Cape Otway, and the entrance is in lat. 38° 19’ S., 
about 4 leagues to the eastward of a bluff headland without trees, rising from low land 
thickly wooded. The soundings about 3 miles from the entrance are 12 and 13 fathoms, 
decreasing to 7 or 8 fathoms near it, and until 3 or 4 miles within the entrance, irregular 
from 6 to 12 fathoms. °A reef projects from each side of the entrance, and the ebb tide runs 
out of it at the rate of 5 or 6 miles an hour on the springs, resembling breakers. Although 
this is an excellent harbour, or rather a very extensive lagoon, having a rivulet falling into 
the upper part of it, there is no fresh water in the vicinity of the entrance, the nearest being 
found at the S. Eastern angle of the harbour, to the westward of the hill called Arthur's Seat. , 


WESTERN PORT, entrance, in lat.38°31'S., distant about 8 or 9 leagues E.S. E. 
ward from Port Phillip entrance, is formed by Cape Schanck on the west side, and the west 
point of Phillip’s Island called Point Grant bounds its eastern side. The north side is lined 
by shoals, which make it necessary to keep near to Point Grant and the north side of 
Phillip’s Island, in steering in E. N. E. ward into the port. This harbour may be chosen as 
a place of shelter, 1f a ship is driven near its entrance by a southerly gale, being much wider 
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than the entrance of the former port ; and there is fresh water up a rivuletat its S. Eastern angle. 
The coast between Port Phillip and Western Port, presents a continued barrier of rock, 
with a heavy swell generally tumbling in upon it from the S. Westward. 


SEALER’S COVE, at the eastern angle of Wilson’s Promontory, has depth of water seaters 
for a ship, and room for a small vessel to swing, with plenty of wood and fresh water: itis 
only open from E. N. E. to E.S. E., but these winds throw in very little sea; the tide rises 
10 or 11 feet, high water 2 hours before the moon passes the meridian. Seal Islands lie 

Winds near 


N. E. ward from the Cove. 
9 Cape Leeu- 


WINDS NEAR CAPE LEEUWIN, blow generally from westward; in summer 
varying from N. W. in the night, to S. W. in the latter part of the day, though not regular ; gao'strai. 
and in winter this variation is not experienced. A long swell appears to come at all times 
from S. W. ward, indicating that the strongest and most durable winds blow from that 
quarter, which 1s confirmed by experience. 

From the Archipelago of the Recherche, along the south coast to Bass’ Strait, from the 
middle of January to the middle of April, the prevailing winds are between S. E. and 
E. N. E.; coming more from the land at night, and from sea in the day, but seldom strong ; 
whereas, the winds which occasionally blow from westward, are always fresh, and some- 
times become gales, veering in this case, invariably to the S. W. 

In Bass’ Strait, the gales and strongest winds come from S. W., and during nine months ¢ 
of the year, they generally blow from the western quarter. In January, February, and March, 


easterly winds with fine weather are not uncommon; but these are not to be depended on at 
The gales usually come between S. W. and S. E., most frequently from 


any other season. 

the latter direction, rendering it hazardous to approach the coast between Cape Howe and 
Wilson’s Promontory. At the eastern side of the Strait, and of Van Diemen’s Land, north 
or N. E. winds not unfrequently happen, but seldom blow strong. 

Ot¥ the south coast of Terra Australis, speaking generally, it may be considered, that 
during the six or eight winter months, the winds blow almost constantly from some western 
point; and that gales of wind at S. W. are frequent. The progress of the gales, is usually on the Sout 
this: the barometer falls to 294 inches, or lower, and the wind rises from the N. W. with =” 
thick weather, commonly with rain; it veers gradually to the west, increasing in strength, 
and when it veers to the southward of that point, the weather begins to clear up; at S. W. 
the gale blows hardest, and the barometer rises, and by the time the wind gets to sonth or 
S.S. E., it becomes moderate, with fine weather, and the barometer above 30 inches. 
Sometimes, the wind may return back to west, or more northerly, with a fall in the mercury, 
the wind diminishing in strength, or dying away; but the gale is not over, although a cessa- 
tion of a day or two may take place. In some cases, the wind flies round suddenly from 
N.W. to S.W., and the rainy, thick weather, then continues a longer time. 

Such is the usual course of the gales along the South Coast, and in Bass’ Strait; but on anaras 
the east side of the Strait, the winds partake of the nature of those on the East Coast, where °°" 
the gales often blow hardest between South and 8S. E., with thick weather, and frequently 


nles in 
ase’ Strait, 


with heavy rain. 
The barometer rises generally with southerly winds on the South Coast, and falls with Barometer 
northerly winds. On the south, east, and west coasts of Terra Australis, sea winds mostly 


always rise the barometer when the weather is moderate, and it falls with land winds. 
Northerly winds do not prevail near the land, but in Jat. 40° and 44°S. to the westward Norther!y, 
of Van Diemen’s Land, strong north and N. N. E.* winds often happen, shifting sometimes °32",2' 


: men’sLand. + 
suddenly to N. W. and westward. 


* These winds also happen in the same latitudes, from the meridian of Cape Aguilhas to Van Diemen’s Land 


and sometimes shift in a similar manner. 


Current 
from Cape 
Leeuwin to 
Bass’ Strait, 
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Several ships have experienced these northerly winds when steering for Bass’ Strait, which 
drove them to the south of that route, and obliged them to proceed round Van Diemen’s 
Land. In July, 1802, the Perseus running in lat. 40°S. for Bass’ Strait, had strong north 
and N.N. E. winds, with a southerly current, several degrees to the westward of the Strait, 
which forced her to go round Van Diemen’s Land: here, the winds were very changeable, 
much from 8. E. ward, with northerly currents till her arrival at Port Jackson late in July. 

In Nov. 1800, the Royal Admiral, in lat. 43° to 44° S., running east for Van Diemen’s 
Land, had the winds mostly at N. N. E. and N. W.; sometimes at West and W.S.W. 
When round Cape Van Diemen, she had north and N, E. winds three days, then variable 
between east and S.S. W. till her arrival at Port Jackson on the 20th of November. 


* CURRENT, NEAR CAPE LEEUWIN, is separated into two branches, one running 
northward along the west coast of ‘Terra Australis, and the other branch runs to the east- 
ward along the South Coast; which Capt. Flinders attributes to the strength of the prevail- 


"Ing 8S. W. winds, impelling the water of the ocean toward the land, and this meeting with 


Island 
Rottenest. 


the Cape, is deflected in different directions as mentioned above. From Cape Lecuwin to 
King George's Sound, the current was found to set eastward in May and December, about 
27 miles daily. From thence to a little beyond the Archipelago of the Recherche, in with 
the shore, it set N. E. 13 miles; and at a considerable distance from the coast, it ran N. E. 
by E. 16 miles per day, the wind being more from the south than from the northward in 
both cases. 

In coasting all round the Great Australian Bight, from the Archipelago to Cape Northum- 
berland, very little current was perceived, and it generally followed the impulsion given to 
it by the winds; but in May, crossing the Great Bight, it ran about 14 miles per day to 
N.E. ward, the winds prevailing strong from the southward. 

In Bass’ Strait, the current does not set to the eastward in common Cases, as the flood 
comes from that direction, and flows westward to Hunter’s Islands and King’s Island, where 
it meets another flood from the southward: but the Bight on the north side, between Cape 
Otway and Wilson’s Promontory, lies out of the direct set of the tides. Nevertheless, if 
the wind blow strong from the westward, it will be prudent to allow for an easterly current, 
which during a west and S. W. gale, has been found to set S. 73° E., about 35 miles in one 
day. 


DANGERS near the WEST COAST of NEW HOLLAND, 
NEAR SANDALWOOD ISLAND, AND TIMOR. 


GEOGRAPHE BAY, lies on the east side of Cape Naturalist, this cape being in lat. 33° 
98'S. lon. 115°0' E.; the bay is open to northerly winds, but sheltered from S. W. and 
Southerly winds. 


ROTTENEST ISLAND, in lat. 31° 59’ S. lon: 115° 29' E., is the southernmost island, 
situated at a considerable distance from the west coast of New Holland. By the Dutch 
accounts, it is about 5 leagues in length, extending E. and W., covered with trees, having 
soundings from 10 to 16 fathoms round it; and it lies opposite to Black Swan River, 
about 10 leagues off shore, having several islands between it and the main-land to the S. 
Eastward. 
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HOUTMAN’S ABROLHAS, situated between lat. 28° and 29° S. (from Van Keu- 
len’s account) are the same on which the ship Batavia in 1629, and the ship Zeewyk in 
1727, were lost. The crew of the last ship, found them to consist of ten or twelve Sandy 
Islands, united to one another by reefs, supposed to be 32 or 36 miles from the main-land, 


which was not seen from the shoals: between these shoals and the coast, the sea is clear 
On the easternmost Island, lying 16 miles distant from them to the S. E. 


with deep water. 
they found some pieces of wrecks, and a little underwood ; but no fresh water was got in the 


pits which they dug, though Peisart in 1629, found good water on one of the Islands, in 
two small holes: the said crew built out of the wreck a vessel, wherewith they arrived at 


Batavia. 
Captain Daniel, in the London, saw these shoals in June 1681. “ With the wind S.W. 


by W., steering by compass N. E. by E,, at 10 A. M. the water was discoloured: a man 
at the fore-top, saw a breach rise a-head of us; we put our helm hard a starboard, and stood 
away N.W. by W. and weathered the N.W. end of it about 4 a mile: at that distance the 
depth was 35 fathoms white corally ground, with some red mixed; next depth (about two 
hours after we tacked) was about 40 fathoms, the same ground ; and at 9 P. M. having ran 
off by log on a N.W. by W. course, about 24 miles, had no ground at 65 fathoms. 

‘“‘ The breach, which we first saw, happened to be the northernmost of all, there being 
several ; and by our computation are near 20 miles in length. Within the breaches, seve- 
ral small white sandy Islands were seen, with some bushes on them; a very heavy sea 
broke against the south part of these shoals. When close to them, the main land was not 


seen.” 
SHARK’S BAY, of Dampier, on the east side of Dirk Hartog’s Island and Road, is a 


Houtman’s 
Abrolbas, 


Shark’s Bay, 
and circum- 


spacious and safe harbour, in about lat. 25° S. There are two channels leading to this bay ; /*en*°™*- 


one in about lat. 25° 15’ S., between Dirk Hartog’s Islands and Barren Island, the other 
to the northward of the latter, in about lat. 24° 25’S., between a high red sloping point on 
the main and these islands. Barren Islands extend north and south along the N.W. part 
of the Bay, and Dirk Hartog’s Island secures it from the sea to the S.W. and westward. 
These Islands facing the sea in this part of the coast, are in about lon. 113° 10’ E., and 
have soundings several leagues to the westward of them. | 
The land around Shark’s Bay, is sandy, barren, destitute of inhabitants, fresh water,* or 
other necessaries ; but as the approach to this part of the coast is safe, ships have frequently 
made it here. To the southward of Dirk Hartog’s Island, in lat. 26° S., it should not be 
seen by any ship bound to the northward, that the vicinity of Houtman’s Abrolhas may be 


avoided. 


CLOATES’ DOUBTFUL ISLAND, is said to have been seen in 1719, by Capt. Nash 
The day before, and several 


in the Imperial ship, House of Austria, who gave it this name. 
days after, much sea-weed and small birds like lapwings, both in size and flight, were observed, 
He made the island in lat. 22° S., and from it he made 7° 26’ Westing to Java Head. 


This Island, is said also to have been seen in 1743, by the Haeslingfield; and according to 


the description of both ships, it is about 8 or 10 leagues in extent, N. E. by N. and S.W. 


by S., of moderate heicht, level, with a gradual slope at both ends, and high breakers pro- 
jecting abvut 3 miles from them. The Haeslingfield made it in lat. 24° 7’ S.; they steered 
from it nearly north, for seven days, made the land of Java, in lat. 8° 30’ S., and in three 


days more, made Java Head 7° 19’ W. from Cloates’ Island. 
The longitude made by these two ships from this Island to Java Head, agrees within 14 


miles of each other; allowing Java Head in lon. 105° 11’ E., Cloates’ Island, will be in 


* Such parts of the West Coust, as the Dutch examined, were found destitute of fresh water. 
L 
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119° 30! B., by mean of the longitude made by both ships, or 1° 46° W. from the Coast of 
New Holland; this Coast in lat. 22° S. being in about Jon. 114° 16! E. 

Antslandon — Cloates’ Island, has also been supposed, to lie very near the coast of New Holland. The 

New Hol- Belvedere’s Journal states, January 12th, 1796, at 4 past 8 A. M. steering E.35S., saw 

taken for it. Cloates’ Island on the lee bow, bearing E. by N. 5 or 6 miles, hauled up N. N.W; at.9 
the Island E. 4S. to S. E., breakers off each end from E. to S.E. by E., in 25 fathoms. 
Steered N. 4 W. 3 miles to 10 A. M., a bluff point of land then seen from the mast-head 
S. E. 4 E., distant 8 or 9 leagues, in 25 fathoms. Steered N. E. by N. 4 miles, N. E. 6 
miles to noon, the observed lat. 21° 10’ S., then the body of Cloates’ Islund seen half-way 
up the mizen shrouds, bearing S. by W., distant 4 or 5 leagues, in 38 fathoms. Wind at 
N.W. and westward. From noon, steered N. E. 9} miles, then saw the coast of New 
Holland from the deck, hauled on a wind N. N.W., being in 17 fathoms red coarse sand, 
at + past 1 P.M., January 13th. At 2 P.M., the southern extreme, a bluff point, with 
high breakers, extending out to a great distance S. 78° E., the northern extreme N. 50° E., 
the nearest land N. 76° E. distant 5 leagues. 

This was evidently not Cloates’ Island, seen in the Belvedere, but some of the low islands 
in the bight to the eastward of the N.W. Cape of New Holland, as the island and land she 
saw, are to the northward of the Cape, It seems very proable that Cloates’ Island has no 
real existence, but that some of the islands near the coast of New Holland were mistaken 
for it, when ships were navigated by dead reckoning. 


tryal Rocks = TRYAL ROCKS, like Cloates’ Island, are of doubtful existence, and named from the 

win. English ship Tryal, said to have been lost upon them in 1622. A Dutch sloop sent from 
Batavia to explore them, in consequence of one of their ships* having seen them in 1718, 
marks in a plan, the extent of the whole range E, and W. about 40 miles, and about 15 
miles broad, in lat. 19° 30'S., 80 leagues from the coast of New Holland. They are 
placed in different latitudes ; in some of the old charts, from 19° 45’ S. to 21°S., and on 
the meridian of Java Head; also from 1° to 2°, both to the eastward and westward of this 
meridian. In July, 1777, Captain Matthias Foss, of the Dutch ship Fredensberg Castle, 
saw the Tryal Rocks, and made them by good observation, when they bore E. distant 12 
miles at noon, in lat. 20° 40° S., meridian distance 23° 45’ E. from St. Paul, but by the 
run afterwards, S. 4 W. 840 miles from Java Head. The Danish account says, “ these 
rocks lie N.W. and S. E. and extend in length 24 miles; the centre of them appears very 
broad, and not higher out of the water than a small vessel’s hull; the extremes are clusters 
of small broken rocks, now and then appearing as the sea retires, and are about 4 miles from 
each extreme of the main rock.” 

Captain Wilson searched for the Tryal Rocks, as placed from the Danish account, and 
remarks, that neither these nor the island laid down in Thornton's chart exist, near lat. 20° 
50' S. betwixt lon. 104° 41’ and 105° 44’ E. He also observes, that the Lascelles, in 
1789, passed lat. 20° 50’ S. in lon. 104° 12’ E. by chronometer; and that he passed the 
same latitude in the Carnatic, in 1786, in lon. 103° 34’ E. by chronometer ; then concludes 
with this useful remark :— 


“ If rocks of the Dane’s description were situated within these limits, t. e. betwixt 103° 


© Van Keulen says, they were seen in the ship Vaderland Getrouw, found to lie in 203° S., and that she had 
57 to 65 fathoms fine soft sand, when they bore E.N. E. 8 miles. The Jane frigate’s journal, has the follow- 
ing remark :—June 27th, 1705, according to custom, hove to, on account of the Tryal Rocks (if such rocks 
exist) for although they are reported to extend 20 leagues in length, I was informed by the Commodore of the 
Butch ships, with whom I went home last voyage, that he never beard of these rocks having been seen. If 


they exist, they must lie much farther east than in the route toward Java Head, or they must have become 
more familiar to us. 
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34’ E. and 105° 44’ E., it is barely possible, that the Lascelles, the Carnatic, and the Van- 
sittart could have passed without seeing them; and I have not a doubt, if the tracks of 
other direct ships, with chronometers on board, were examined, even these limits would be 
extended to the westward, in which no such island, or rocks can lie. Whoever, therefore, 
would look for the Tryal Rocks, as reported by the Dane, will do it with much greater 
probability of finding them to the eastward of 105° 44’ E., than to the westward of that 


limit.” 

As the Danish account places the Tryal Rocks about 44 miles to the westward of Java 
Head, or in about lon. 1043° E., and the Dutch account within 80 leagues of the coast of 
New Holland, upward of 10° more easterly; it may be inferred, that it cannot be one and 
the same, but two different shoals seen by them; the latitude differing also more than one 
decree, strengthens this opinion; and we are still left in doubt, whether or not the Tryal 
Rocks and Cloates’ Island have any real existence. 


In 1770, the Harcourt, Captain Nathaniel Paul, is said to have sounded in 40 fathoms 
y reckon in lat. 21° 0’ S. and 28° 30! E. from St, Paul, or 


stuff clay, on a bank which the 


about lon. 106° 23! E. 

Captain L. Wilson, in the Vansittart, July 5th, 1789, thought they had soundings 75 
fathoms stiff mud, and broke the deep-sea line, in lat. 20° 54’ S. lon. 105° 254 E., which 
Captain Wilson called the Harcourt’s Bank ; but as no soil came up on the arming of the 


lead, the quarter-master was probably deceived. 


MOFFAT’S DOUBTFUL SHOAL, seen at 1 P. M., Nov. 26th, 1818, by the shi 
of this name, at which time she passed over the tail of an apparent shoal, the water being tw. 


very white, but no breakers, and there may be 8 or 10 fathoms water over the white coral, 


Moffat 


or perhaps sandy bottom. After taking in sail and heaving to, got no ground at 100 fa- 
thoms, the slioa] then seen from the mizen-top, bearing from S.W. 4 W. to N. by We $ 
W., which we made in lat. 21° 37’ S., lon. 112° 252’ E. by mean of chronometers, and %* S#e- 


lunar observations, differing only 9 miles. 


CLARK'S REEF is in lat. 20° 18’ S. and bears N.W. by compass, distant about 9 or ciart’s 
10 miles from Rosemary Island,* off the coast of New Holland, by the account of Captain “*"" 
Clark, who discovered it, and found from 7 to 9 fathoms water, close to the rocks. Cap- 

tain Piddington saw this Reef in 1818, and made it in lat. 20° 17’ S. 


GREYHOUND'S SHOAL, discovered by the brig of this name, bound from Calcutta Greynound's 
to Batavia and Port Jackson, was seen 15th Jan., 1818, at noon, while observing; the S*°™ 
breakers bearing from S. E, 3 E. to E. by S. 4 S. distant about 6 miles, and extending about 
N. E. and S.W.; an opening was perceived in the middle of the shoal, no part of which 
appeared above water, but the breakers were high. Our noon observation made the body | a 


of the shoal in lat. 19° 58’ S. lon. 114° 404’ E. by lunars. 


IMPERIEUSE SHOAL, discovered by Captain Rowley, Dec. 30, 1800, in H. M. S. tmperiewse 
Imperieuse. At day-break, saw a shoal extending about 3 miles from N. E. to S.W.; on eat 
the S.W. end, shoal water with high breakers ; the N. E. part a low sand, in some places 
covered with water, and several small rocks appearing above the surface. 

As far as could be seen from the main-top, when the shoal bore from N. by E. 4 E. to 


W.N.W. 4 N. distant 23 miles, the water appeared discoloured, and in many parts high 


* Dampier, who named Rosemary Island, places it in lat, 20° 21’ S. (the Belvidere’s noon observation will 
make the island seen by her in 21° 23’ S.) Dampier says it is 6 leagues long, and 1 in breadth, with several 


islets about it. No water could be found there. 
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breakers were observed. Noon observation made it in lat. 17° 35’S. lon. 118° 97’ E. by 
account ; no ground with 90 fathoms line. By observations of » eight days afterward, the 
ship was about 10 miles to the westward of account. 

Lieutenant King, in his survey of the N.W. coast of New Holland, marks three shoals 
under the name of ROWLEY’S SHOALS;; the first in lat. 17° 34’ S. lon. 119° 0! E.; 
the second in lat. 17° 56’ S. lon. 119° 28! E., and the third in lat. 17° 9’ S. lon. 119° 37’ E. 

One of these shoals seems to have been seen by the ship Good Hope, from Banda, bound 
to Batavia, 14th February, 1813; when under a closed-reefed main-topsail and foresail, with 
a N.W. wind and heavy sea, head to the S.W., saw at 3 past 11 P.M. breakers a-head 
and on the lee bow, instantly wore, and set more sail. At 4 A.M. the weather more mo- 
derate, wore, and at 8 saw the breakers from the mast-head, bearing west. At 9% A. M. 
tacked within 14 mile of the shoal, no ground 150 fathoms, it then bearing from N.N.W. 
to S.W. 4 S., the N. Eastern extreme being distinctly seen, but breakers were visible to the 
S.W. as far as the eye could reach from the mast-head. Several spots of dry sand ap- 
peared, and on the north end of the shoal were black rocks, on which the sea broke very 
high. At noon, observed in lat. 17° 472’ S., the north extreme of the shoal bearing west 
about 5 miles, and we made that part of it in lon. 119° 18’ E. by chronometer, and 119° 
21' E. by an observation of the moon and Aldebaran taken 84 hours afterward. The chro- 
nometer was found to be very correct, when we made Christmas Island on the 7th of March 
following. 


MINSTREL’S SHOAL,®* is said by Capt. Clark (who discovered the Reef described 
above under his name) to bear N. 493° E. from the North part of Rosemary Island distant 
about 230 miles; when it bore East 3 or 4 miles he made the North part of the shoal in 
lat. 17° 28'S. lon. 119° 9' E. by observations of sun and moon. 

This shoal was seen by the Minstrel, Capt. Barnes, at 4 P. M. 7th May, 1820, and at 
54 P. M. she tacked within 14 mile of the N. E. part of the shoal, had no ground 60 fa- 
thoms; a very white sand bank about 4 or 5 feet above water, was observed near the 
northernmost end of the shoal, with several black rocks to the northward and eastward of 
the sand bank, and the breakers from thence extended to the S. S. Westward as far as visi- 
ble from the mast-head. The N. E. point of the shoal, by noon observation, brought up to 
5 P. M. we made in lat. 17° 14’ S, lon. 118° 57’ E,; or 5° 28" E. by clironometer, measured 
from the coast of New Holland, in Jat. 23° 10’ S.; and by lunar observation, taken yester- 
day, made the same part of the shoal in lon. 118° 59’ E. This must certainly be the shoal 
mentioned by Capt. Clark, but these observations taken in the Minstrel, make its Northern 
extremity 14 miles more northerly than that navigator’s position of the same part of the 
shoal. | 


DAMPIER’S SHOAL, according to the account given in the voyage of this celebrated 
navigator, lies S, by W. from the eastern part of Timor, in Jat. 13° 50'S. He describes it 
to be a small sandy bar, that shews itself on the surface of the water, surrounded with rocks, 
which appear 10 feet above water: itis of triangular form, and each side about 15 league 
long ; no ground at 4 a league distant from it. 

This shoal seems to be in about lon, 122° 36’ E. by Dampier’s account, in a run of two 
days from the S.W. end of Timor. 

The Cartier in 1800, struck on a shoal, March 6th, at midnight, apparently Dampier’s 
Shoal. It was then blowing sala from the westward, the ship under double-reefed top- 
sails, “ Hove all aback, and got off. While on the rock, which was 8 or 10 minutes, had 
five fathoms rocks over the stern.” 


* Probably one of those called Rowley’s Shoals, by Lieut. King. 
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“ This shoal, I am led to believe,” says Capt. Nash, “is of great extent, as we were about 
20 minutes in much smoother water, which, I think, was occasioned by rocks or breakers to 
windward, (as we had a very heavy sea before and after) although not any in sight of us.” 

Another account adds, “ That the ship from being in a heavy sea, suddenly came in 
smooth water, and ran 24 miles, before striking. Although nothing was seen above water, 
it is very probable there are rocks, or a sand above water, of considerable extent, on account 
of the sea being so smooth.” 

‘* These rocks, we suppose are those seen by Dampier in 1688; by observation from the Geo. site. 
preceding noon, they are in about lat. 13° 58’ S. lon. 122° 20?! E. by chronometer brought 
on from last sights. 

One of the journals states, that when she struck, the Jon. was 122° 3’ E.; another ac- 
count says, she was then in lat. 13° 57'S. lon. 121° 55’ E. by chronometer. 

SCOTT'S REEF, is, probably, that seen by the ship Cartier, and by Dampier: Cap- C2?%.iey- 

tain P. Heywood, in H. M. S. Valea, gives the following description of a reef, seen by gust’ 
him, February 22d, 1801. ‘ Atnoon, by account, in lat. 13° 46’ S. lon. 122° 19’ E. by 
chronometers, or 97 miles due E. from the position assigned to Dampier’s Rocks, in Ro- 
bertson’s chart, when the man at the mast-head discovered a long range of breakers at 1 
P.M. This reef on all parts is even with the water’s edge, and the breakers only visible. 
The N W. end is in lat. 13° 524’ S. lon. 121° 59/ E. From thence it extends about S. 
62° E., 18 or 19 miles to the N. E. point, in lat. 14° 1/S. lon. 122° 16’ E.; from each 
of these points, it takes a sharp turn to the southward, but the extent of either tail in that 
direction, I know not, as they both broke in the mast-head horizon. 

This day, unfortunately, was gloomy, which deprived me of a sight of the sun; but the 
course was free, and the distance run from the preceding noon not great, the error in the 
log account, I think could not have been much. The nearest land to this dangerous reef, 
is Red Island, on the coast of New Holland, from which it bears N. 62° W. distant 


143 miles.” 

Captain Heywood observes, that as this fteef differs essentially in situation, from that Caled | 
assigned to Dampicr’s /tocks in the charts; of much greater magnitude, and not answering 
the description given by Dampier, he cannot say if it is the same; but thinks it should be 
considered as another danger, that ships may be on their guard against both. He therefore 
nained it Scott’s Reef, after the man at the mast-head, who first saw it. There seems 
little reason to doubt, that this and the shoal on which the Cartier struck in the night, are 
the same; the positions agreeing so nearly, although computed from the observations of the 
preceding days, and the Cartier baving experienced very smooth water for a considerabie 
tine, give cause to think, they are one and the same shoal. 

It also agrees nearly with the position Dampier assigned to the rocks seen by him; 
although his description of rocks 10 feet above water, and the extent of the shoal, differs 
from Captain Heywood's remarks; but this difference, might arise, from belag viewed at 


high and low water, as the tides rise considerably hereabout. 


SAHUL BANK, and other Banks or Shoals between Timor and the coast of New gana pan, 
Holland, are imperfectly known. The Sahul Bank is projected on the charts as dangerous ** *"- 
and rocky, of great extent, the west end of it commencing nearly due east from the south 
part of Rotto, and about 16 or 17 leagues from the south point of Timor; from thence stretch- 
ing to the eastward upward of 2°, betwixt lat. 10° 40! and 11° 30'S. There is reason to ober bauts. 
think this bank is not so extensive as here mentioned, but many other coral banks, some of 
which are very dangerous, lie to the southward of it, at a great distance; and one of these 
was seen in the Cartier, March 5th, 1800, the day before she struck on another shoal, 


which has been already described. 
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The Cartier left Amboina, February 12th, 1800, with a cargo for England; she had 
westerly winds, and passed the east end of Timor 22d: strong westerly winds prevailed when 
to the southward of this island. ‘ March 5th, at 5 P.M. saw a DRY SAND BANK, 
bearing S. 40° W. about 4 miles; a shoal joins it to the northward, and the danger appears 
to be about 4 miles in circumference. We were going so fast through the water, could not 
heave the lead. From noon observation, it lies in about lat. 12° 29’ S., and by a good chro- 
nometer, in lon. 123° 56’ E., allowing Amboina to be in 128° 14’ E,” 


ASHMORE'’S SHOAL, discovered by Capt. Ashmore, in the Hibernia, on the 11th 
June, 1811, is very dangerous and extensive :—At 4 A. M. being calm, they heard the noise 
of breakers, and at day-light were about a mile from the nearest part, in a deep bight at the 
N.E. end of the shoal, and nearly embayed. A barrier of black rocks, 6 or 8 feet above 
water, was observed, to the westward of which were several sand banks, with the appear- 
ance of some vegetation on the highest of them, and the surf broke violently on the S. E. 
point of the shoal, which seemed to extend from the N.E. point about W. 4 N. 6or7 miles, 
but its extent to the 8. Westward could not be discerned for the sand banks and haze at the 
horizon. ‘The water was not discoloured near the shoal; many birds rose from it in the 
morning, and flew towards it in the evening. The N.E. end of the shoal, by noon obser- 
vation, we made in lat. 12°11’S. lon. 122° 584’ E. by chro’. allowing the South Head of 
Port Jackson in 151° 25’ 25" E., and we made 18° 573’ West from Booby Island to the Shoal 
by chro. On the 19th June saw Christmas Island, and made it in lon. 105° 373! E. by 
chro’. being then 43 days from Port Jackson. , 


HIBERNIA SHOAL, seen by Capt. Ashmore, May 8th, 1810, at 8 A.M. from the 
mast-head, two small sand banks, distant 5 or 6 miles to the S. Westward, situated upon a 
shoal, the breakers on which appeared to extend nearly east and west about 4 miles, The 
two sand banks lie near the centre of the shoal, elevated about 10 feet above water, and each 
appeared to be in extent about a cable’s length—At 9 A. M. the Shoal bore from S.S. E. 
to S. W. by S., distant about 3 miles, and some rocks were visible above water upon its 
western extreme. This shoal was found to be in lat. 11° 56’S., lon. 123° 28’ E., deduced 
from Port Jackson by chronometer, in a run of 34 days through Torres Strait. 

Captain P, Heywood, passed over many of the banks between New Holland and Timor. 
January Ist, 1801, in H. M. bomb vessel, Vulcan, with three transports, under convoy, he 
left Amboina, and was ordered to proceed to Madras by the southern route; January 8th, 
owing to the indifferent sailing of the ships, and the wind veering from W. N.W. to W.S.W., 
he was obliged to pass to the eastward of Wetter, and next morning he passed the east end 
of Timor. 

Having a strong monsoon to the southward of this island, veering between W. N.W. and 
W.S.W. with a heavy sea, and gaining no ground, he stretched to the southward, and on 
the 23d, made the coast of New Holland in lat. 15° 9’S. This part of the coast was low, 
the aspect barren and sandy. An island of the colour of red ochre, situated about 5 or 6 
miles from the main, was very conspicuously seen in contrast with the low land behind it, 
which lies in lat. 15° 9’ S. lon. 124° 29’ E., and named Red Island. 

On this part of the coast the soundings were regular, the bottom green ouze; at 5 leagues 
distance, to the N.W. of the island, 35 fathoms, deepening gradually to 60 and 70 fathoms, 
as far to the northward as lat. 13°40'S. From Red Island, with strong westerly winds, he 
stood back to the northward, and at noon, January 28th, saw the water discoloured a-head ; 
immediately after got ground in 30 fathoms water on the edge of Sahul Bank; shoaled quick, 
and tacked in 19 fathoms; when about, had only 12 fathoms. The water was very clear, 
and the bottom appeared white sand, with coral patches. The part where 12 fathoms was 
got on the southern edge of the bank, is in lat, 11° 34’ 50°S. lon. 124° 14’ E. From this 
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position (Captain Lfeywood remarks, that) the western extremity of the shoal appeared to 
extend some miles to the W. N.W., as the water was much discoloured in that direction. 

To the eastward, the shoal water extended beyond their mast-head horizon, although, on 

the 20th January, when they tacked in lat. 11° 35’S. lon. 125° E. no ground was obtained 

at 59 fathoms, nor any appearance of shoal water from the mast-head. 

From the edge of the Sahul Bank they stood to the southward, with strong westerly winds 
and squally weather; on the 31st, at 9 A.M. shoaled suddenly trom no ground to 15 fa- 
thoms, wore instantly, and saw the coral rocks and sand under the ship, carrying 12, 10, 
and 9 fathoms ; when about, deepened as quick to 20, 60, and 70 fathoms. This shoal is 
in lat. 13° 25'S. lon, 124° 19’ E., and on the preceding day, 30 fathoms was got only 2 miles Ge. Site ot 
farther southward. February 2d, past 1 P. M. they shoaled again suddenly from 65 into 
12 fathoms, and had only 7 fathoms when about, the bottom (distinctly seen) white sand 
and coral rocks, this position being in lat. 12° 46'S. lon. 124° 32" E. Being thus embar- 
rassed between the Sahul, and these, perhaps, dangerous shoals, they were obliged to stand 
to the northward, had a gale from westward, and then light winds till the 6th, when the 
depth again decreased from 60 fathoms quick, to 20 and 17 fathoms coral. This third dis- 
covered shoal is in lat. 13° 32’ S. lon. 124° 29’ E. After tacking from it, the depth quickly 
increased to 70 fathoms. With constant westerly winds, beating about till the 21st, they 
tacked in 10 fathoms, coral bottom, about 4 miles to the eastward, and 1 mile to the south- 
ward of the place of the bank discovered on the 2d. Captain Heywood, observes, that be- 
tween the parallels of 11° 30'S. and 13° 40’ S. and the meridians of 124° and 125° E. isa 
space interspersed all over with banks of sand and coral rocks, shooting up out of deep 
water, the soundings near them irregular; but close to them, the bottom was generally coarse 
sand and bits of shells; farther off, fine white sand; and when clear of them altogether, a 
sort of grecn sandy ouze. 

The positions of these banks were correctly ascertained by two excellent chronometers, ¥**,!* 
corroborated at times by lunar observations. Although he saw no breakers on any of them, *¢ltete™ 
there can be no doubt of danger existing on some of these banks, which is rendered certain, 
by the Cartier and Hibernia having scen dry sand banks; and although these dangers were 
not seen by Captain Heywood, he must have passed within a few leagues of the shoals dis- 
covered by those ships. 

We may, from the observations of this correct navigator, and those made in the Cartier 
and Hibernia, infer, that there are many banks, at considerable distances from each othcr, 
in the sea between New Holland and the Island of Timor, some of which are dangerous ; 
and that probably, the northernmost of these banks is the Sahul Bank of the charts, not of 
SO great extent as generally delineated, 

The Bellona, and Echo, had also soundings on one of these banks. They left Amboiria stem 
Jan. Ist, 1798, passed to the eastward of Wetter and Timor; afterward, with strong west- Amboina.. 
erly winds, they continued to beat from January 5th, (sometimes in sight of the island) till 
the 12th. In the Echo, at 8 A.M. they saw the rocks under her bottom, and had 14 fa- 
thoms sand by the lead, the lat. 11° 16'S. lon. 125° 50’ E. by chronometers. This, perhaps, Ge». site o« 
was the eastern part of Sahul Bank, or another Bank detached from it to the eastward, 3=««. 
From hence they had W.N. W. and N. W. winds till in lat. 14° S. lon. 121° E. the 19th; 
westerly and N.W. winds continued till the 31st, in Jat. 17° S. lon, 115° E., then veered to 


S.S.W. and to S. on February 3d, in lat. 17°S. lon. 110° E. 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS from ST. PAUL, toward the 
NORTH-WEST CAPE of NEW HOLLAND, 


AND THE STRAITS EAST OF JAVA. 
NORTH-WEST COAST OF NEW HOLLAND AND ISLANDS. 


THE MOST ELIGIBLE ROUTE for ships late in the season, bound to China 
direct, if they are in the vicinity of St. Paul, part of September, October, November, and 
December, is to proceed throuch some of the Straits east of Java, then enter the Pacific 
Ocean by Macassar Strait, the Molucca Passage, Gillolo Passage, or by Dampier’s Strait. 

Probably, the most preferable of these, is the Ombay Passage; that is, to make Sandal- 
wood Island, pass between Timor and the Islands to the northward of it, haul close round 
the east end of Ombay to the northward, and pass to the westward of Bouro if the wind 
permit, or between it and Manipa; then through the Pitt’s passage, and enter the Pacific 
Ocean by Dampier’s Strait, or the Gillolo Passage. 

If late in January or February, before a ship pass St. Paul, she ought not to enter the 
Pacific Ocean, but steer through Allas or Lombock Straits, then through Macassar Strait, 
and between Baseelan and Mindanao, or to the southward of Baseelan into the Sooloo Sea, 
and along the west side of Mindanao, Panay, Mindora, and Luconia; where she will find 
the winds favorable for getting to the northward. 

It has generally been the practice with ships destined for the Straits between Java and 
Timor, to make the Coast of New Holland. With good chronometers, and other instru- 
ments on board for obtaining lunar cbservations, this is not requisite. The N. W. Cape of 
New Holland, may in such case, be passed at any convenient distance judged prudent, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, and the Strait intended to be taken. It must be remem- 
bered, that southerly and S. W. winds prevail greatly on the west coast of New Holland, 
from Cape Leeuwin the S. W. extremity, to the N.W. Cape; and this southerly wind is 
generally experienced near the shore, although at a distance from it, the S. E. trade wind 
may be expected at all seasons near the tropic. : 

From April to November, the easterly monsoon blows along the shores of Timor, Sandal- 
wood Island, Sumbawa and Java; at this season, S. E. and Easterly winds may be expected 
in the sea between these islands and the N.W. part of New Holland; but in November, 
December, January, February, and March, when the westerly monsoon should prevail along 
the shores of the islands mentioned, the winds are often very variable between New Holland 
and these islands, though generally from westward. ) 

Ships departing from the N.W. Cape of New Holland in these months, lose the southerly 
winds frequently in lat. 19° to 15° S., which are followed by light variable breezes at first, 
and afterward by the westerly monsoon. In December, January, and February, the west- 
erly monsoon often blows strong, with squally weather and rain, between New Holland 
and the islands to the northward, producing a current to the eastward. At such times, a 
ship should make the land to the westward of the Strait to which she is bound ; and to the 
eastward of the same, when the easterly monsoon is prevailing. 

When the westerly monsoon is expected, ships bound to Bally, Lombock, or Allas Straits, 
certainly have no occasion to make the Coast of New Holland; but may pass the N. W. 
Cape at any discretional distance, and steer direct for the strait to which they are bound ; 
if the southerly winds fail in trom lat. 18° to 14° S., and are followed by the westerly mon- 
soon, they should take care not to fall to leeward of the intended strait, for the wind is often 
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at W.N. W., and sometimes at N. W. along the southern coasts of the islands, between 


Java Head and Timor. 

In running across the S. E. trade, care is requisite, on account of several dangers to the 
westward of New Holland, and to the northward of the tropic, the true situations of which 
are very imperfectly known. 

DURING WAR, should it be thought unsafe to proceed through Sunda Strait, or by 
Malacca Strait, ships bound to China, may, after passing St. Paul, run to the eastward with 
the westerly winds at any season of the year, not decreasing the latitude under 30° S. in 
winter, nor under 35° S. in summer, till they have increased the longitude 16° or 18° more 
easterly than the meridian of St. Paul; then edge to the E. N. Eastward, into the S. E. trade, 


and pass the N.W. Cape of New Holland either in sight, or at any distance thought requi- 

site. If it is the season when the S. E. monsoon prevails to the southward of the equator, Route to 
and.the S. W. monsoon to the northward of it, they ought not to enter the Pacific Ocean, te s.w. 7 
but pass through Allass, or more preferable Sapy Strait, from March to September ; and by timesorwar 
the Strait of Macassar, then through the Sooloo Sea, up the west coasts of Mindanao, Panay, 
Mindora, and Luconia. If any danger from an enemy is apprehended on these coasts, they 

may, if the season is not far gone, pass to the westward of Sooloo, and enter the China Sea 

by Balabac Strait, then run along the west coast of Palawan, and keep at any desirable 


distance from the Coast of Luconia. 
Geo. Site of 
WN, W. Cape 


NORTH-WEST CAPE OF NEW HOLLAND, by the observations of Capt. Torin, 
of the Coutts, is in lat. 21°50’S. lon. 114° 26’ E. by chronometers and lunars nearly agree- cf Nev, 
ing, on two different voyages; but Capt. Balston, of the Princess Amelia, in 1816, made it 
2° 39' West of Bally Town, in the Strait of Allass, by chro’. which allowing to be in lon. 
116° 33' E. would place the Cape in lon. 114° 1’ E. ‘The mean lon. 114° 13’ E. by these 
navigators is probably very near the truth, for Capt. King, in his minute survey of the N.W. 
Coast, makes the extreme point of the N.W. Cape of New Holland in lat. 21°47’ S. lon. 
114° 14’ E. This extreme point is low, from whence the land rounds to S. Westward, in- 
creasing in height, and resembles the Bill of Portland, the land near the Cape being lower 
than the coast more to the southward. Here the aspect is barren, without any diversity of 
appearance, and the land may be discerned at 7 or 8 leagues distance. A good mark in 
coasting along near the N. W. Cape, (Capt. Torin observes) is to keep the southern extre- 
mity of the land bearing south. About 2 miles north from the extreme point of the cape 
lies a shoal, having a channel with 7 and 8 fathoms water between it and the point. ‘To 
the southward of the cape, in lat. 21° 54’ to 22° 4’S. the coast is fronted by a reef projecting 
1 and 13 mile from the shore; and it seems to have been here that a Portuguese ship was 
wrecked in 1816, bound from Lisbon towards Macao. 

Capt. Balston, fell in with the coast in lat. 22° 19'S. where it is very low, with small 
hummocks, no soundings 5 or 6 leagues of with 90 fathoms line; he therefore recommends 
to fall in with it in lat. 22° 8’ to 21°55’ S. where the land is higher, and of even appearance. 

Capt. Barnes, in the Minstrel, 29th April, 1820, made the coast well to the southward of 
the Cape, in lat. 23°10'S., where the land was discerned at 7 leagues distance, then had 


soundings 60 fathoms, coarse yellow sand with small pebble stones. 
It is certainly prudent to make it to the southward, between Shark’s Bay and the N. W. picections. 


Cape, where there are soundings several leagues from the shore in most places, and it ma 
in general, be approached within 2 or 3 leagues with safety: but no ship should make the 
land to the N. E. ward of the Cape, for there are many low islands and dangerous shoals, 
several of which are situated at a great distance from the coast, and very unsafe to approach © 


in the night, 
When approaching any part of this coast in the night, run toward it under easy sail, 
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heaving the lead every hour, or every half-hour if the velocity of the ship is great, by whieh 
means, soundings will be obtained before too near the shore. 

It has been said, the never-failing guides in approaching this coast, are great quantities of 
sknttle-bones, weeds, and drifts; also grampusses, with an amazing number of tropic birds. 
These guides are however not always observed, as Captain Torin remarks, on making the 
coast, December 9th, 1800, that he saw a flock of birds the day before, which is noticed, 
because it was the third time he had steered in for the coast, and never saw any of the birds, 
skuttle-fish-bones, weed, &c. Sometimes snakes may be seen on the surface of the water, 
when in soundings, and birds with brown wings and white bellies, resembling the lapwing in 
their flight, but the lead and a good look out, are the best guides in approaching this coast, 
particularly if the longitude be uncertain. 

The variation off the N.W. Cape of New Holland was 4° westerly in 1797, and the same 
in 1819. 


Exmouth’s = EXMOUTH'S GULI, situated on the east side of the N.W. Cape of New Holland, is 
6 and 7 leagues wide, and extends southward to lat. 22° 30'S., having many small islands 
in it, with shoal soundings of 12 and 10 fathoms at the entrance, to 4, 3, and 2 fathoms at 
the bottom of the Gulf, the coast around it barren and sandy. 

Ae Islands called MAIRON, by Capt. King, extend 44 leagues to the N. E. ward of the 
N.W. Cape of New Holland: and it may be useful to give the following brief sketch of the 
islands and dangers not hitherto mentioned, which are interspersed along the N.W. Coast of 
New Holland to the northward and eastward of the N.W. Cape, some of them at a great 
distance off the main land, and most of them have either been discovered or explored by 
Capt. King, duriag his arduous survey of that coast. | | 


Pidaington’s = PIDDINGTON’S ISLANDS, were discovered in the brig, St. Antonio, Jan. 15th, 
1818, being at day-light unexpectedly within 2 miles of a long low sandy island, bearing 
S.E.25S., then in 10 fathoms sandy bottom. The westernmost or largest island, appeared 
to extend about 3 or 4 leagues neariy N.W. and S. E., separated by a gap in the middle, 
into two islands, but connected by a reef: the north point is highest, forming a bluff 50 or 
60 feet above low water mark, from which a reef projects about a mile. Here Capt. Pid- 
dington landed near the reef, on a steep sandy beach, having 5 fathoms water about a cable's 
length off, and 7 or 8 fathoms about a mile off shore. ound the north point of the island, 
on its western side, the water seemed decper, probably about 20 fathoms within 4 mile of 
the beach. A few strageling bushes and tufts of sand grass, parched for want of moisture, 
were the only vegetation on the island, nor was there any appearance of fresh water, the soil 
being sandy and sterile. 

There are two other islands, one of which bears about east, nearly 4 leagues from the 
north part of the principal island, and the other nearly east from its southern extremity ; but 
these are mere gand banks, of tabular form, considerably elevated above the sea, and they 
altogether extend semi-circular, with the chief opening to the northward, and regular sound- 
ings from 13 to 7 fathoms inside, where the brig had to work out against a N. W. wind. 
By marks on the shore, the perpendicular rise of tide appeared to be 20 feet on ordinary 
springs, and at times much more. The vessel was carried speedily away from the islands 
by a change of tide, after 6 P. M. 16th January, but the opposite tide drifted her back in 
sight of the bluff point of the westernmost island on the following morning. 

No other land could be discerned from these islands, which lie much in the track of ships 
steering from the N.W. Cape of New Holland to the northward, and they are very danger- 
ous to approach in the night. 

When the Bluff Point or N.W. extreme of the westernmost island bore W. N.W. 3 miles, 

Geo. Site. the observations at noon made it in lat. 21° 36’ S. lon. 114° 56’ E. by chronometer, or 1°37’ 
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West from Bally Town, in the Strait of Allass, and 54 miles west from the body of the 
westernmost Rosemary Island. 


ROSEMARY ISLANDS, OR MONTEBELLO ISLANDS, were seen by Capt. rosemary 
Piddington, and appear to consist of two principal low sandy islands, having several gentle 7“"” 
risings, the highest part of which is the N, E. extremity of the Eastern Island, and this 
island extends about 10 miles ina N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction. The Western Island 
extends about 12 miles nearly N. E. by N. and S.W. by S., and they appear separated 8 or 
Y miles at the nearest parts, but a reef projects nearly 3 miles from the north end of the 
Eastern Island, and from thence extends to the north end of the Western Island, admitting 
of no safe passage between tiie, as the open space secined to be occupied by shoal water . 
us far as the eye could discern. To the southward of the two principal islands, lie two 
small islets of black aspect, resembling quoins, with a small black Table Island outside of 
them: the islands seemed very sterile, formed of variegated sand hills, and probably desti- 
tute of fresh water. The tides are strong, and appear to rise about 20 feet perpendicular on 
the springs. By noon observation, I made the N. E. point of the Eastern Island in lat. 
20° 26'S. North extremity of the western one in lat. 20°35’ S. by meridian altitude of the Ge Site. 
moon, and the latter I made in lon. 115° 30’ E.* by observations of sun and moon, and 
115° 50' FE. by chronometer, or 43 miles west of Bally Town, in the Strait of Allass. The 
Eastern Island is about 10 miles east of the meridian of the western one. 

These islands, called by Capt. Piddington, Rosemary Islands, are no doubt the group 
examined by Capt. King, during his exploration of the N.W. Coast of New [olland, named 
by him MONTEBELLO ISLANDS, extending from lat, 20° 21'S, to 20° 27'S. lon. 115° 

_ 30° E.: and BARROW’S ISLAND from lat. 20° 40’ S. to 20° 53’ S, lon. 115° 22’ I. to 


~ / 4 
115° 30° E. 
Geo, Site of 


DAMPIERS ARCHIPELAGO,f by Capt. King’s survey, extend from lat. 20° 19! to Gee: Site, 
20° 30’ S. lon. 116° 30’ to 117°7' E. near to the Coast of New Holland, with shoal sound- 4"!relsse- 


ings amongst these islands from 7 to 3 fathoms; and from hence to the N. W. Cape the 
coast is fronted by a broken chain of small barren sandy islands, having shoal soundings 
near to most of them, and between them and the main land. 


eo, Site of 


BRUNSWICK BAY, in lat. 15° 14’S. lon. 124°45’ E., is of considerable extent, and Geo. site. 
forms the entrance of Prince Regent’s River, which river seems, by Capt. King’s survey, to Bay; 
have good depths of water for ships, with a rise of tide about 20 to 24 feet on the springs, 
and it is fronted by an archipelago of islands, forming several bays or harbours, Brunswick 
Bay being the outermost, open to North and N.W. winds. Fresh water can be got at a 
rivulet on the west side of the entrance of Prince Regent’s River, at the bottom of Hanover 


Bay, which forms the south termination of Brunswick Bay. 


YORK SOUND, in lat. 14° 55'S. lon. 125°17'E., forms the entrance of Prince Fre- OF York 
derick’s Harbour, into which flow Roe’s River and Hunter’s River. 


ADMIRALTY GULF, in lat. 14° 10'S. lon. 196° E., forms the entrance of Port Admiraty 
Warrender, 
VANSITTARTS BAY, in lat. 14° 0'S. lon. 126° 25' E., is separated from Adiniralty farieeres 


Gulf by a peninsula. 
* This is probably nearest the truth, by corresponding almost with Capt. King’s longitude of these Islands. 
+ One of the westernmost islands of this Archipelago, is called Rosemary Island, by Capt. King, which 
name secms to have been applied to several of the islands situated to the N. E. ward of the N.W. Cape of New 
Holland, by d-flerent navigators who have seen them. 
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cambridge CAMBRIDGE GULF, entrance, in lat. 14°40’ S, lon. 128° 20° E., fronts the mouth of 
’ a river which extends S.S,Westward to lat. 15° 35’ S. 


ieee CAPE VAN DIEMEN, in lat. 11° 9/S. lon. 130° 30’ E., is the northernmost point of 
Melville Island, which with Cobourg Peninsula to the eastward, forms Van Diemen’s Gulf, 
having two large openings, one between the above mentioned island and peninsula; the other 
called Clarence Strait, round the west and south sides of Melville and Bathurst Islands, 
these two islands being separated by a narrow strait, called Apsley Strait, which forms a 
good harbour, named Port Cockburn, with moderate depths of water. 


portcocke PORT COCKBURN, was established as a British settlement, in 1824, by Capt. G. 

— Bremer, of H. M. ship Tamar, who took formal possession of the north coast of New Hol- 
land, comprehended between the meridians of 129° and 135° East longitude, and the 
following directions have been given for vessels proceeding to the new settlement: 

On approaching the north part of Apsley Strait, care is requisite to avoid the Mermaid 

Shoal, which extends to the westward of Cape Van Diemen, about 5 leagues. Piper’s 
Head, a steep and remarkable red and white cliff, situated a little to the southward of Cape 
Van Diemen, being brought to bear east, and kept on this point, will lead a vessel into the 
narrow part of the entrance, (which is about 2 niles wide) then the lead should be kept 
going, with a good look out, the soundings being generally from 5 or 6 to 9 or 10 fathoms. 
From hence an E.S. E. course will carry her into St, Asaph Bay, which is spacious, with 
good anchorage, where ships may stop, until they communicate with the settlement, which 
is about 4 leagues farther down the strait. 

Geo. Site. The flag-staff of Fort Dundas, in Port Cockburn, is in lat. 11° 25'S. lon. 130° 98’ E. 

The tides are strong, especially in the springs; and the flood sets to the southward, The 

master of the colonial brig, Lady Nelson, stationed here, has been directed to afford his 

assistance as a pilot (as far as he is acquainted) to any vessel requiring it. 

King’s Cove, another good harbour, is beyond Port Cockburn, farther into the strait. 


and of Port PORT HURD, in lat. 11° 40'S. lon. 130° 20’ E., situated on the north side of the §.W. 
"point of Bathurst Island, is a snug harbour, with moderate depths for anchorage. _Alligator’s 
Rivers, two in number, fall into the S. E. part of Van Diemen’s Gulf, and by Capt. King’s 
chart, the westernmost seems a fine river, navigable for ships of large size; and all these 
rivers have a great rise and fall of tide, from 19 to 22 or 24 feet on the springs, the velocity 
of the stream from 2 to 3 or 4 miles per hour. 
currentsbe- = When Captain Torin made the coast of New Holland, 3d October, 1797, in the Coutts, 
Island St. he had, during the run from St, Paul, experienced a current of about 30 miles to the west- 
Coast of | ward, When he made the coast, in the Pigot, November 7th, 1780, had an easterly cur- 
aoe rent of 1° during the run from the island to the coast ; and an easterly set of 3°22! from the 
one to the other, when he made the coast, December 9th, 1800, by which it appears that 
the current runs strong to the eastward as the season advances. 
From the N.W. Cape the fleet steered N. E. by N, 71 miles, N. E. 12 miles, had then 
55 fathoms, fine sand; steered N. E. 7 miles, then 55 fathoms, and the same course 6 miles 
to noon, lat. 20° 5’S. lon. 115° 34’ E. by chronometers, in 47 fathoms, the wind at W.., 
December 10th. 
Passage December 11th, steered N. 8 miles, in 48 to 44 fathoms; N. E. by N. 8 miles, 43 fa- 
vartorNew thoms, and 43 miles more on the same course ; had then 23 and 28 fatl:oms ; soon after no 
sapy,sa-" ground at 60 fathoms, continuing the same course till noon; observed lat. 18° 54’ S. lon. by 
Dampers lunar observations 116° 30’ E. From hence, had faint westerly and S, W. winds two days, 
tuna. then variable light breezes from N. E. to S. E. till Sandalwood Island was seen on the 19th. 
They entered Sapy Strait 23d, watered there, passed through Salayer Straits, Dampier's 
Strait, and arrived the 17th February, 1801, at Macao. 
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December 7th, 1801, with a southerly wind, at 10 P. M. in the Elizabeth, the Coast of 3¥,0msy- 
New Holland, in lat. 22°S., was seen bearing east, distant 4 or 5 miles; they hauled off (3'2,"2775* 
N.W., sounded, and had 55 fathoms; passed on the east side of Sandalwood Island the 
17th, with westerly winds; on the 21st, passed the east end of Ombay; on the 25th, be- 


tween Bouro and Xulla Bessey; on the 28th, between Gagy and Geby; and to the west- 
Ifere, the current set strong to the eastward ; among the 


ward of Yow! Islands the 30th. 
islands it set to the southward. This ship arrived in Canton River, January 18th, 1802, by 
the Bashee passage. 
September 23d, 1798, the Dublin, and fleet, made the coast of New Holland in Jat. 21° By,Alnss, 
S., had southerly winds till in lat. 15°S. on the 25th; from hence easterly winds prevailed Strrits, and : 
till the 28th, when they found themsclves off Banditti Island. With the easterly wind, Maar 
part of the fleet worked along the south side of Lombock, and arrived at Bally Town, in‘ 
Allass Strait, October 4th; sailed from this Strait the 10th, with the wind S. E.; reached 
Pulo Laut the 14th, and passed Cape Donda on the 19th. The other part of the fleet went 
through Bally Strait, watered there, sailed October 4th, passed between Pondy and Ma- 
dura, cleared Cape Donda the 16th, and arrived at Macao the 15th November, by the 


Bashee passage. 
September 20th, 1798, at 10 P.M, they saw the coast of New Holland, in the Caledonian, By Savy 24 

in lat. 22° S., bearing E. $ N., distant 3 leagues; sounded, and had 42 fathoms. They Str's } 
had easterly winds both to the northward and southward of Sapy Strait, passed through it 

the 28th, and were obliged to make a tack in passing to the eastward of the Postillions, at 

4 leagues distance, 30th September. On the following day, they went over a coral bank of 

13 fathoms in running for Macassar Strait; October 13th, cleared Cape Rivers; Novem- 

ber 2d, saw Formosa, and arrived the 4th at Macao. 

January 13th, 1796, the Belvedere left the coast of New Holland in lat. 21°S., having ¥yOmbay 
made a low island the day before; after leaving the coast, calms and faint westerly and piers Strait 
N.W. winds continued two days, then light and variable winds from southward till the 24th, 
at inaking the west end of Sandalwood Island. With light westerly winds, land and sea 


breezes, she passed along the north coast of this island, sometimes within 3 mes of the 
The boat was sent to range along it in search of the water- 


shore, and had strong ripplings. 
ing place, but it could not be discovered. On the 5th February, she passed the east end of ; 
Ombay, and round the west end of Bouro 10th; cleared Dampier's Strait 20th; saw Bottel { 
Tobago Xima, March 17th, was delayed here four days by westerly winds: it then came at 

N. E, and S. E. which carried her to Macao on the 25th. | 


ISLANDS to the South and S. Eastward of JAVA; adjacen¢: 
STRAITS, and SOUTH COAST. | 


DIRECTIONS TO SAIL FROM ST. PAUL, TO THE STRAIT OF SUNDA. 


COCOS ISLANDS, are low, covered chiefly with the cocoa-tree, and not visible above Cocos 
5 leagues from the deck of a large ship; some navigators who bave landed- on them, found” 
no article of utility, except cocoa-nuts, and their extent 1s not more than 10 or 11 leagues. 
The northernmost is a single low island, 5 or 6 miles long, and 3 or 4 miles broad, with 
breakers projecting from it in several places, having apparently safe landing on the west side. 
The channel betwixt this and the southern islands is about 3 or 4 leagues wide, through 
which the General Coote passed. Captain Robertson (then an officer in that ship) describes 


Geo. Site, 


Christmas 
Island PY 


Geo, Site. 


To sail to- 
ward San- 
dalwood 
Islaud, and 
the Ombay 
passage. 
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the southernmost to be a circular group of low islands, extending from lat. 12° 4’ S. to 
12° 23'S., the eastern extremity being 7° 50’ W. from Java Head, and the western ex- 
treme is on the meridian of the northernmost island, which he places 8° 1’ W. of Java Head, 
and in lat. 11° 50’ S., bearing due north from the westernmost ot the group 14 miles. In 
ranging along the north part of the group, no danger was seen detached from the shore, — 
which seemed steep to, with a beautiful beach of sand, or probably white coral. A reef 
projects near a 4 mile from the N.W. part of the group. The Houghton, in 178, passed 
along the east side of the southern group; a fine sandy* beach appeared on the easternmost 
island. In the centre of the group, there is an extensive bason of smooth water, which is 
probably a safe harbour for small vessels, although these islands are generally supposed to 
be steep to, and without anchorage. 

The southern litnit of this group 12° 23’ S., as placed by Captain Robertson, is no doubt 
nearly correct, although the observations of some other persons make it several miles more 
northerly. Observations taken in six different ships by chronometers, and moon, make the 
North Coco in lat. 11° 493’ S. lon. 97° 4! E. 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND, about 3 leagues in length each way, of square form, may be 
seen 12 leagues off in clear weeather; it abounds with trees, many of which are said to be 
cocoa-nut and limes. 

Captain G. Richardson, in the Pigot, endeavoured to find anchorage at this island in 
17713 two boats were sent to examine it, but they could find no place where a ship might 
anchor, during a search of two days, sounding round the island. All round, it was found 
steep to, with 95 fathoms, within a cable’s length of the shore; and the only accessible part 
they discovered, was at the north-west part of the island, at a small white beach, resembling 
sand, but formed of white stones and coral, where they landed, and got a number of land- 
crabs and boobies. Some wild hogs were seen, but they could find no runs of water. 


Ship Earl Wycombe, made the body of the island in lat. 10° 34’ S. lon. 105° 33’ E. by 
good observations. Lieutenant Davidson, in the brig Waller, made it in lat. 10° 32’ S. 
Jon. 105° 33’ E. by O ¢. Captain L. Wilson, a very correct observer, made the north 
end in lat. 10° 27’ S. and the body in lon. 105° 33’ E. or 19% miles E. from Java Head by 
chronometer, to the west end of the island. Lascelles, by chronometer, made it also in lon. 
105° 33’ E. 

These observations nearly correspond with each other, and with those made in the Asia, 
by Mr. William Stone, in July, 1805. This ship, in proceeding from China to Bombay, 
by the eastern passage, sailed close to Christmas Island; observations by © € agreed 
nearly with the chronometers, one of which was excellent. Sights taken with the island S. 
made its centre in lon. 105° 34° E. The whole of the observations for latitude and longi- 
tude taken in the Asia, make Christmas Island extend from lat. 10° 27’ S. to 10° 35’ S., 
and from lon. 105° 29’ E. to 105° 39" E., which position is corroborated by the observa- 
tions of other ships since that time. 


TO SAIL FROM THE ISLAND ST. PAUL toward the Straits east of Java, di- 
rections have been given in the preceding section; but some additional remarks may be re- 
quisite, to convey a knowledge of the situation and appearance of the head-lands contiguous 
to the southern parts of these straits. 

' If ship in the vicinity of the N.W. part of New Holland, intend to enter the Pacific 
Ocean by' the shortest route, which is to proeeed through the Ombay, and Pitt’s Passage, 
she ought to make the cast part of Sandalwood Island, and pass between it and Savu; or 


* Perhaps white coral. 
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between the latter and Rotto, should she fall to leeward with N.W. or westerly winds. 
make the west part of Sandalwood Island, and pass to the northward, be- 


Ships aaa 
tween it and Flores; but the route to the eastward of it is more direct, and should be pre- 
ferred, particularly with variable winds, and it can never be requisite to pass to the west- 


ward of Sandalwood Island, unless the wind blow strong from N.Westward, with a lee-cur- 
rent ; then it may be desirous to pass to windward. 


ndalwood 


SANDALWOOD ISLAND, called Jeendana, by the natives, being the Malay name sanaa 
for sandal, is of middling height: near the west part of the island there is a peak, which 
can be seen about 20 leagues distance, and in most parts, the south coast may be discerni- 
ble at the distance of 9 or 10 leagues. It extends about W. by N. and E. by S.; the N.W. Geo, site, 
end, called Bluff or Breaker’s Point, (on account of some breakers projecting from it) is in’ 
lon. 119° 0 E. or 5 miles west of the meridian of Gunong-apce Peak, and the east end of 
the island in lon. 120° 40’ E. by mean of several ships observations. The N.W. or northern 
extremity is in about lat. 9° 15’ S.; Bluff, or West Point, in about 9° 49’ S.: and the 
southern extreme, in about 10° 22’ S. Near Bluff Point, there are soundings from 30 to 
60 fathoms, at the distance of 3 or 4 miles from the shore; when this point and the S.W. 
end of the island were in one bearing, S. 39° E., the extremity of the breakers then bore S. 
32° E. and the peak S. 75° E. The west end of Sandalwood Island bears about S, S.W. 


from the entrance of Sapy Strait, and the S. E. end of Sumbawa. 


Between Sandalwood Island and SAVU, the channel is wide and safe, the body of the <r, 5i* > 


latter being in lat. 10° 37’ S. lon. 122° 0’ E. by lunars, agreeing with chronometers in a 


run of six days from Amboina, by Captain Heywood’s observations, or 6° 15’ W. from Am-= panjoan and 
BANJOAN lies *c¥ #!"* 


boina flag-staff. Savu may be seen 7 or 8 leagues from a ship’s deck. 
near its S.W. end; NEW ISLAND, 13 or 14 leagues to the westward, in lat. 10° 40/ S. 


lon. 121° 3’ E.; they are both low, and covered with trees. 


rails be. 


STRAITS OF ALUER, PANTAR, SOLOR, AND FLORES, situated between straicve- 


hay and 


Ombay and the Islands Flores or Mangerye, are not much frequented by English ships ; if oy ee 


the Ombay passage be not preferred, they generally proceed through some of the straits to 
the westward of Flores, as those to the eastward are narrow, with strong tides in them. 


SAPY STRAIT has been much used, but ships intending to pass through Salayer Straits 
in the westerly monsoon should not choose it, for they may find great difficulty in weather- 
ing Salayer, if the W. N.W. winds blow strong with a lee current. This frequently hap- 
pens during the strength of the westerly monsoon, which makes Allass Strait preferable in 


this season, it being farther to windward. 


Ships steering for Sapy Strait, with light variable or easterly winds, may fallin with the Direction 
west end of Sandalwood Island; but with westerly winds, which blow strong, with a lee cur- yard sey 
rent, the south coast of Sumbawa should be approached. This coast extends nearly in the... ..., 
parallel of lat. 9° S. upward of 50 leagues, and is mostly high land, except near the mid- %Sumbasa 
dle of it, there is a low point covered with trees, opposite to the bottom of the great bay, ~ 
which enters into the north side of the island, and nearly cuts it in two. 

Sapy Strait, at the entrance from the southward, is about 4 leagues wide, formed on the Soe 
east side by the Island Comodo, which is high, and to the westward by the S. E. end of 
Sumbawa, and the islands contiguous. The south-east end of Sumbawa, by recent obser- 
vations, is in about lat, 8° 49'S. lon, 119° 14’ E., having rugged islands at a considerable cee. site of 
distance to the westward, and the Camara Islands on the east side, several of which are Suntawa. 


small islets. 
From the entrance of Sapy Strait, in clear weather, the peak on Sandalwood Island is 
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visible, bearing S. 2° W. Wood and water may be always procured at Sapy, or in the 
bays near it. 


fee citeot = ALLASS STRAIT, is safe, much frequented, and may be easily known in coming from 

AllncStait, (he Southward, the S.W. end of Sumbawa, which bounds it to the eastward, being high 
rugged land ; whereas, the S. E. end of Lombock, forming the W. side of the entrance of 
this Strait, is composed of steep cliffs facing the sea; the land here, appearing low and 
level, at 5 or 6 leagues distance. The S.W. end of Sumbawa is in about lat. 9° 9’ S, lon. 
116° 42’ E., from observations I made in 1796, by © € * and chronometers, (to con- 
struct a plan of the Strait of Allas) which agree exactly with those of the Boddam and Asia, 
by © « andchronometers. The S.W. end of Sumbawa extends about 33 or 4 leagues 
more south than the 8S. E. end of Lombock ; and the breadth of the channel trom this point 
to the Sumbawa shore is about 3 leagues. A ship should borrow toward Lombock, there 

How toap- being soundings near the S. E. point, and along the shore of this Island throughout the 
Strait: but the Sumbawa shore is steep to. Near the pitch of Lombock Point, there is a 
rock high above water, distant about + a mile from the shore; and several rocky islets lie 
near the steep cliffs to the westward of the point, outside the entrance of the Strait. At 
Bally Town, and at Segar, (both on the Lombock side of the Strait,) water and other ne- 
eessaries are procured. 


LOMBOCK STRAIT, formed by the Island Bally to the west, and that of Lombock 
to the east, is about 13 leagues W. N. Westward from the S. E. point of the latter Island. 
South coast. LDetween the Straits of Lombock and Allass, the south coast of Lombock is indented by 


of Lombock, 


entrance S@VeTal bays or inlets, one of which lies a few leagues eastward of the S.W. point of the 

beck strait. 1Sland, having some rocks near its west point 2 or 3 miles from the shore. The south en- 
trance of Lombock Strait is easily known, the large Island Banditti lying nearly in the mid- 
dle of it, which has a level contour resembling a table, with a small nob or peak on the east 
end, when seen from southward : and the clifis facing the sea, are steep like the forelands. 

The common channel into the Strait, 1s to the eastward of Banditti Island; but the pas- 

sage between this Island and the Bally shore, is sometimes used by the Eastern traders.* 
The Cirencester during a calm, was horsed between Banditti Island and those close to the 

Rapid Tides. west side of it, by @ rapid current or tide. This happened in the might. The channel so 
narrow, that they thought the ship would touch against the steep shores on either side, 
which appeared over of the top of the masts, although no soundings could be obtained. She 
was carried through this critical gut by the strong currents or tide, fortunately without 
damage. Ships should, however, avoid the west end of Banditti Island, and not approach 
the Islands near it, particularly with baffling winds. 

Marks to ‘In clear weather, Lombock Strait may be easily distinguished from the others, when the 

frat. Peaks of Bally and Lombock are visible, at 7 or 8 leagues distance from the entrance. 
Bally Peak, situated at the east end of the Island of this name, is a sharp pointed moun- 
tain, and is in the centre of the opening of the Strait bearing N. by W. ; same time, Lom- 
bock Peak bearing N. E. = N. (appearing double in this view) is seen topping over the 
western high land of the Island. This peak is situated near the north end of Lombock, and 
bears N. N.W. from the entrance of Allass Strait. It may be seen near 30 leagues distance 
in clear weather. 

In entering Lombock Strait, a ship should keep mid-channel between Banditti Island 


* Captain Ashmore, went twice through this passage in the brig Emily, and represents it safe, with sound- 
ings in some places within three miles of the Bally shore, which is low near the sea, opposite to Banditti 
Iskand. 
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and Lombock, and afterward nearest the eastern shore ; this will prevent her from being set 
toward the north shore of Banditti Island, should the winds be light, and the tide of ebb 


make to the southward after she has entered the Strait. 

The tides are rapid with strong eddies, and no bottom to be had in the fair channel in Gee. site of 
passing through. From the best accounts, Banditti Island is in lat. 8° 46’ S. and in about ait. 
lon. 115° 15° E. 


BALLY STRAIT, situated between the Island of this name, and the east end of Java, South en- 

is 5 or 6 leagues wide at the entrance from the southward, and 14 or 15 leagues to the Bally Strait, 

westward of Lombock Strait. Table Point, and the other land of Bally on the east side of 

the Strait, is higher than the east end of Java, which is an even piece of land resembling _ tieot 
8, BE. 


Java, 


Banditti- Island, * sloping down at each end, when viewed from the southward at 6 or 7 
leagues distance.: The S. E. point of Java is in lat. 8° 46 S., lon. 114° 33’ E., by mean #""* 


of several ships observations, of moon and chronometers. 
From February to September, southerly winds generally prevail near the south coasts of To approach 
a ieeatee 
tward 0 


the islands which form the Straits now mentioned ; a ship should then, at leaving the S. E. eastward. 
trade, be nearly on the meridian of the strait through which she is to pass, and steer north easterly . 
for it. After losing the S. E. trade, the winds may often be found variable, but generally” 
between S. S.W. and S. E. near the Islands. 

If on drawing near them, the wind incline far to the eastward, she must keep a little to 
windward of the entrance of the intended Strait, for the current will probably set to the 


westward. 
From November to March, strong westerly winds are frequently to be expected, which 
produce an easterly current, setting along the south coast of Java, and the islands to the 
She ought, therefore, in this season, to keep a little to the westwasd of the en- 
And in the 
westerly 


eastward. 
trance of the strait intended to be used, particularly, if the wind incline to the westward as 
monsoon. 


she approaches the land. 


THE SOUTH COAST OF JAVA, extcnds from the entrance of Bally Strait, nearly 
W. by N. to Wine Cooper's Point, excepting in several places, where bays or inlets cause 
a deviation from this general direction. On most parts of this coast, there are soundings 
near the shore, and anchorage i in several bays, over a bottom generally black sand; but they 


South coast 
of Java. 


are seldom visited by strangers. 


VLEER MUYS (Flying Mouse) BAY, situated about 8 or 9 leagues eastward of ¥leer Muy 
Neesa Baron, seems to afford no shelter, the shores being rocky, the water too deep for. 


good anchorage, and the Bay much exposed, with some islands in it. 


NOESA BARON, in lat. 8° 38’ S. lon. 113° 35’ E.* distant from the coast 3 or 4 See. Site of 
leagues is an island about 7 or 8 miles in extent east and west, of a low and level appear- Baron. 
ance, presenting a front of bold cliftson the south side, with a high surf beating against 

About 7 leagues 


dligme > all the other isles or rocks on this coast, lie much nearer the shore. 


to the eastward of Noesa Baron, far inland, Moneroo high Peaked Mountain is situated, 
There are soundings of 40 to 25 


which may be seen when coasting along in clear weather. 
fathonis between Noesa Baron and the main, where shelter might be found under the Island 
from southerly winds, in a case of necessity. 


TANGALA ISLES, are small, three in number, situated near each other, and appear Tacs 
joined together when viewed from the westward, but separated, when seen from the south- 


* Some persons have made it about 4 leagues more westerly. 
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Pachitan 
Bay. 


Turtle Bay. 


Penanjong 
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ward: the central or largest isle, isin lat. 8° 26’ S. lon. 112° 26’ E. by chronometers, and 
is on with a remarkable hill bearing N. 4 E. To the westward of Tangala Isles, there are 
two remarkable hills near the sea. 


PACHITAN, OR PATEJETAN BAY, in lon. 111° 6 E., 2 sad to afford shelter 
from all winds, in depths of 9 to 13 fathoms black sandy bottom, although there is gene- 
rally a heavy surf beating against the shore at the bottom of the bay. The course into this 
bay is about north, having 40, 30, to 25 fathoms in the entrance, which is !} or 14 mile 
wide, opening inside into a circular basin or bay. 


TURTLE BAY, in lat. 7° 48’ S. separated from Maurice Bay by the island Kamban- 
gan, or Cambangan, distant about 7 leagues froin the latter Bay, seems to be well sheltered 
from westerly winds by the island mentioned, where ships may lie in from 7, to 8, or 9 fa- 
thoms, in fine black sand; and the eastern side of this Bay affords shelter from easterly 
winds, The Strait that separates Cambangan from the main is narrow, with soundings of 
20 to 3 fathoms, the Eastern entrance being called the Eastern Harbour, having depth of 
7 to 4 fathoms, by keeping close to the Island. The other entrance or Western Harbour 
is rocky, with a winding channel, and the Island Noesa Waru at the South part of it. 


EAST PENANJONG BAY, called Maurice Bay by the Dutch, in about Jon. 108° 
30’ E. is formed by a peninsula on the west side, and on the east side by the island Cam- 
bangan, mentioned above, which island extends about 6 leagues from W. N.W. to E.S. E. ; 
the Strait that separates it from the main, communicates with a large inland lagoon, called 
Segara Anakan Bay. Penanjong Bay affords good shelter in the westerly monsoon, aiso 
fresh water easily obtained, and other refreshments may be got, as appears by the journal 
of the Company’s ship Anna, bound to Bencoolen, which ship anchored here in 7 fathoms 
black sand, on the 24th of December, 1703, and moored with the extremes of the land 
from E. S. E. to S.S. E. 3 E., the latter being the S.W. point of the Bay. She struck 
her top-masts, examined her rigging, wooded and watered, obtained rice, some buf- 
falos, fruits and vegetables in this bay, and sailed from hence on the 10th of Jan. 1704, 
for Bencoolen. 

When entering Penanjong Buy, a rock perforated like the arch of a bridge will be dis- 
cerned, also three rocks in a line like three sugar-loafs 5 there is no danger, the soundings 
decreasing gradually till within a mile of the shore, where a ship may anchor, or nearer if 
requisite. Fresh water is easily got in a small sandy bay. 


WEST PENANJONG BAY, or CHIKAMBULAN BAY, called Direk Vries Bay, 
by the Dutch, situated in about lat. 7° 50'S. is separated from the Bay last described, by 
a peninsula projecting into the sea. This Bay, also affords shelter from the westerly mon- 
soon, where refreshments may be got, but not fresh water, without great difficulty. 

The Anna, anchored here in 11 fathoms fine black sand, on the 11th of December, 17039, 
with the western extreme of the land bearing S. 4 W., the eastern extreme E. by N., and 
a mountain, probably Tegal Hill, N. E. by E. 4 E., appearing like a sugar loaf, high over 
the other land. Here she remained till the 24th, and finding the natives friendly, got tim- 
ber for spars and fuel, plenty of rice, fowls, vegetables, some buffalo beef; abundance of fish 
may be caught in the sandy bays, but she was obliged to proceed for Penanjong Bay to fill 
up her water. 

The land on the south coast of Java is not easily known, the alternate high and low lands 
having a similar appearance in coasting along. From the west part of the last-mentioned 
Bay, the coast stretches about W. by N. to Wine Cooper’s Point; it then takes a direction 
northward, and N. Eastward, to the parallel of 7°S., by which an extensive concavity is 
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formed, called Palatasan, or Wine Cooper’s Bay, at the bottom of which there are sound- 
ings and anchorage within a mile of the shore, with shelter from the Easterly monsoon. 
From the bottom of this Bay, the direction of the coast is nearly W. 3 N, about 28 leagues 


to Java Head. 
+. Geo, Site. 


ANJOL, or WINE COOPER'S POINT, in lat. 7° 28’ S. lon. 106° 36’ E., is envi- $72.3! 
roned by rocks and breakers, having a small low sandy islet near it, on which several trees F°* 
appear. In coming from the eastward, this point is easily distinguished, the double land 
having a declivity towards it, and the point itself low, covered with trees, and terminates 


the coast in this part to the westward. 


CLAPS' ISLAND, called also Breakers’ Island, bears W. N.W. about 20 leagues from ciap’s ana 
Point Anjol, and is distant about 34 leagues from the shore of Java, and about the same Islands. 
distance W. by S. from Trower’s Island, which lies about 2 leagues off shore; they are both 
low, covered with trees, with soundings near them, and anchorage inside of Claps’ Island ; 
to the northward of it and Trower’s Island, the land of Java is low; a little farther east- 
ward it is high, with steep cliffs facing the sea; the Jand over Java Head is also high. 
Ships running for the land to the eastward of Java Head, have often mistaken the high land ¢five'tana’ 
tirst mentioned, for that over Java Head, and the space of low land between them, for the ica.” 
entrance of the Strait, as this is not discerned, till well in with the coast. The high land 
over Java Head and that to the eastwerd, are similar in appearance, the west end of each, 


having a sharper declivity than their eastern extremities. 


JAVA HEAD, is in lat. 6° 48’ S. lon. 105° 11! E. by mean of many chronometers and 
lunar observations taken in different ships, or 1°41’ W. from Batavia City, measured by 
good chronometers: it is a bluff promontory, at the foot of the high land that forms the 
west end of Java, and from Clap’s Island, it is about 7 leagues N.W. by W. Near the 
shore, to the southward of Java Head, there is a reef on which the sea breaks; and several 
rocks neara mile off, may be perceived in coasting along from the southward. The variation 


near Java Head, in 1790, was 14° Easterly. 


FROM THE ISLAND ST. PAUL, ships bound to Sunda Strait or Bencoolen, may to sait trom 
run several degrees to the eastward of its meridian before they edge away to get into the sara'suma 
S. E. trade; they may afterward, keep away gradually to the N. Eastward, and cross the *** 
tropic of Capricorn in about lon. 102° E.—From March to Septetnber, they should get on 
the meridian of Java Head, several degrees from it, and steer north: the S. E. trade some- 
times prevailing easterly, in March, April, and May, with a current setting to fhe westward °° 
along the south coast of Java, during the easterly monsoon, from March to September, ren- 
der it indispensible to keep to the eastward, and not fall to leeward of Java Head if bound 
into Sunda Strait in this season; ships should, therefore, endeavour to make Clap’s Island, 
or Java Head itself, if certain of the longitude by observation, or by good chronometers. 

In May, June, and part of July, those bound to Bencoolen need not make Java Head, 
but they will probably make the quickest passage, by steering direct for Engano, and from 
thence for Bencoolen, as the winds may admit; because, in these months the winds often 
veer to N. W. with S. Easterly currents, which enables the small coasting vessels to come 


Geo, Site of 
Java Head, 


In the eas- 


from the northward to Bencoolen. 
From September to March, N.W. and Westerly winds frequently prevail between the westeriy 

northern limit of the S. E. trade and the equator, which is called the Westerly or N.W. mon-" 

soon, In December and January, the westerly and N.W. winds are generally strong, ex- 

S. These winds force a lee current before 


tending from lat. 1° or 2° N. to lat. 12° or 14 
them to the eastward, which runs strong along the south coast of Java; the weather being 


R 3 


To sail to- 
ward Sunda 
Strait in 
this mon- 


and to Ben- 
coolen, 


Instances of 
great delay 


by falling to 


leeward in 


then mostly dark and cloudy, with much rain. Several ships, in this season, having 


‘fallen in with the land to the eastward of Java Head, found it impossible to beat round 


against the westerly winds, and strong currents setting to the eastward ; they were, therefore, 
obliged to steer southw ard, re- -entering the S. E. trade, where they made westing sufficient 
to pass to the westward of Java Head. 

In the season when westerly winds prevail, a ship hound to Sunda Strait ought not to 
proceed to the northward on the meridian of Java Head, but should steer direct for the 
S.W. end of Sumatra, or the Island Engano, taking care to pass Java Head well to the 
westward, as the winds are often variable between W. and N. N.W. near Engano and the 
entrance of Sunda Strait. When nearly on the parallel of Java Head, and 1° or 2° to the 
westward of it, a direct course may be steered for the strait, with an allowance for a proba- 
ble current setting to the southward. These instructions may be followed from September 
to March, and ought certainly to be adopted in November, December, January, and part 
of February, when the easterly monsoon generally predominates. 

In this season, a ship bound to Bencoolen should stcer to the northward after losing the 
S. E. trade, keeping nearly on the meridian of Achen Ilead till she is well to the northward 
of the Cocos Islands, or approaching the latitude of Java Head; she will then probably 
meet with N. Westerly winds, with which a course may be followed to fall in with Trieste 
(or Reefs) Island; or she may pass this island to the northward, between it and tle Island 
Larg, should the wind prevail frown northward ; but should it incline from S. W, or South- 
ward as she approaches the former island, a direct course to the southward of it, may be 
pursued for Bencoolen. 

One of the ships from London, bound to Bengal for rice, fell in with the Island Engano 
in January, 1796. T'rom hence, with N. Westerly winds and a current setting to the S.E., 


the westerly she was carried to the southward of Java I! ead, and obliged to stand to the south ard wali 


monsoon. 


the westerly winds, till in lat. 10° S. they became variable, which enabled her to make 
westing. This mistake occasioned the loss of several men by scurvy, as they were short of 
provision, &c., and no supply obtained, ull after this protracted passage, slic reached 
Bengal. 

Another instance may be adduced, to shew the care requisite in ruaning for the Strait, 
and not to make the land to the eastward of Java Head in the N.W. monsoon. 

Captain G. Richardson, of the Pigot, fell in with the land 5° to the eastward of Java 
Head in December, 1771; this proceeded from the instructions advising the land to be made 
to the eastward of the Head, without noticing the seasons. He was obliged to stand to the 
southward into the S. E. trade, finding it im: possible to get to the westward other wise, the 
westerly winds being constant, with a “current setting to the eastward along the south coast 
of Java. Having made sufficient westing in the trade to weather Java Head, he entered 
Sunda Strait, six “weeks after falling in with the south coast of Java. 

The Anna, bound to Bencoolen, made Java Head bearing N. N.W. 3 W. on the Sth 
December, 1703; having strong westerly winds and lee currents, she could not beat round 
it, and was forced to bear away on the 9th, in search of water and refreshments, in some of 
the bays on the south coast of Java; and she got all these with facility in Maurice Bay, as 
may be seen in the description of the south coast of Java. 


DIRECTIONS for th OUTER PASSAGE, to Places on 
either Side the BAY of BENGAL; 


PREVAILING WINDS IN THE INDIAN SEAS. 


NAVIGATORS have the choice of proceeding by the Mosambique channel, or any of 
the routes east of Madagascar, when the S. Westerly monsoon prevails to the northward of 
the equator, which is from March to October. The outer passage, to the eastward of the 
Chagos Archipelago, may also be adopted in the same season, or at any time of the year, 
but ougiit certainly to be followed by all ships from Eure-pe, or the Cape of Good Hope, 
which cross the equator from September to April, when N. Easterly winds mostly prevail 


Different 
routes the 
ward India. 


in north latitude. | 
Between the Island Madagascar and New []olland, the trade wind generally prevails Winds in the 
nddtan Seas, 


 E. Trade. 


from S. F. in from lat. 26° to 12° S. In February, March, April, and May, the southern 5 
limit of this trade is frequently extended to Jat. 23° or 30° S.; and in these months, the 
wind Is often fixed at E. or E. N. E., continuing from these directions, many days toge- 
tuer; this happens more particularly in the ocean, for near the west coast of New Holland, 
the trade wind blows from southward and S.W.; and eastward of Madagascar, near the 
Islands Mauritius and Bourbon, the trade wind is often obstructed by sudden changes, 
From the equator to lat, 12°S., the winds prevail from E. and E.S. E. during six 
nionths ; which is called the easterly monsoon, and continues from April to Novemper. * !titue. 
From October to April, the westerly winds prevail within the same limits, blowing often at 
N.W. and N. N.W., with cloudy weather and rain; which is called the westerly monsoon, 
and brings the rainy season ; the easterly monsoon being the dry season to the southward Westerly 


Easterly 
Monsoon, in 


of the ejuator. 
The westerly winds are strongest in December and January, but never so constant as the 


easterly winds in the opposite monsoon, which frequently extend to the equator, in June, 
July, and August, from the meridian of Madagascar to lon. 90° E.; but in proportion as 
the distance from Sumatra 1s decreased, the northern limit of the easterly monsoon recedes 
to the southward, leaving a space of variable winds between it and the equator. 

When the S. E. or Easterly monsoon is prevailing to the southward of the equator, on the £.W,'»-"- 
north side of it, the S.W. monsoon predominates, which is the rainy season in north lati- 'titude. 
tude on most of the coasts of India. It commences in April at the north part of the Ara- 
bian Sea, Bay of Bengal, and China Sea; but seldom till May near the equator, which is 
its southern limit; from thence, it blows home to all the coasts of India, Arabia, and China, 
continuing till October: this is a changeable month, liable to gales of wind on the Malabar 
Coast, and in the Bay of Bengal. 

In October, or early in November, when the N.W. or Westerly monsoon begins to the N. &. mon. 
southward of the equator, the N. E. monsoon commences in the Arabian Sea, Bay of Ben- ~”” 
gal, and China Sea, which continues till April. This is the fair weather monsoon in the 
Arabian Sea. and in the Bay of Bengal, the winds being more moderate and settled than in 
the S.W. monsoon. The equator is the southern boundary of the N. E. monsoon, or ge- , 


‘neral limit between it and the N.W. winds prevailing in south latitude ; but there is often 


a considerable space between them, subject to light variable breezes and calms. 

lt may be observed, that the N. E. monsoon should commence in October ; but this is 
seldom the case in the southern part of Bengal Bay, for between Ceylon and the entrance 
of Malacca Strait, from the equator to lat. 8° or 10° N. westerly winds are frequently ex- 


perienced in October and November, which blow strong and constant several days at a 
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Westerly time: near the equator, these winds are mostly at N.W. and N.N.W. {In a direct line 
october and from the Island Ceylon to Achen Head, they are from W.S.W. to W.N.W.; and more 
from Ceyion northward into the Bay, from S.W. and S8.S. Westward. 
Head. In October and November, these westerly winds prevail much about the Nicobars, and 
the entrance of Malacca Strait, and from hence to Ceylon, so that it appears very detri- 
Not to make Mental for ships bound to that island, or to the Coromandel Coast, to fall in with Achen 
endof Head in these months; nor is this requisite during any period of the N. E.. monsoon, for it 
Sumatra. ‘must frequently lengthen the passage. 
It is generally very tedious passing from the west coast of Sumatra or Sunda Strait to 
Ceylon, in October and November, on account of the N.Westerly and variable light winds, 


oproceed ~=SHIPS BOUND TO THE BAY OF BENGAL, when they are entering the sou- 
trade,and thern limit of the S. E. trade, or in about lat. 26° to 28°S., should be in about lon. 80° to 
eine Bay of 83° E.., if they expect to pass the equator from March to October, whilst the S.W. monsoon 
prevails to the northward of it. In standing across the trade, it often happens that no east- 
ing can be made, the wind blowing more from E. and E. N. E. than from S. Eastward ; this 
has been experienced in different seasons of the year, but more particularly in March, April, 
and May. Between the meridians of Cape Comorin and Madagascar, in the western part 
of the Indian Ocean, the trade wind is most liable to hang far eastward; for near Java, and 
the west coast of New Holland, it is found mostly at S. E. and Southward. | 
As the S. E. trade is liable to veer to the eastward, ships ought not to enter it far to the 
westward, in hopes of running down much longitude whilst crossing, in case of getting near 
the Maldiva Islands with a scant trade.* When they get into lat. 1° or 2° 'N. from April 
to October, they may be certain of the westerly monsoon to carry them to any part of the 
bay. Ships bound to Ceylon or Madras in this season, should steer to the northward 
through the trade, keeping a little to the west of the meridian of Point de Galle, if bound 
there. If bound to Trincomale, they should make the land to the southward of it, from 
March to September, and to the southward of Madras from the Ist of February to Sep- 
tember, when bound to that place. 
Ships expecting to pass the equator between October and April, bound to the Bay of 
Bengal, may run to the northward in about Jon. 85° E. through the trade, which will pro- 
bably carry them about lat. 12° to 8°S.; variable winds, mostly from W. to N.W. and 
squally weather may be expected to.follow, and continue from the northern limit of the 
trade to the equator. 
ships bound = With these winds, ships bound to Malacca Strait, should steer for Achen Head; but those 
thoulanot proceeding for Bengal, should keep at a reasonable distance from Hog Island and the N.W. 
maior end of Sumatra; for here, they are subject to delay by baffling winds and N.Westerly hard 
‘ee squallsy with a current setting into Malacca Strait, particularly in October and November, 
when N.W. and W. winds prevail about the Nicobar Islands and Achen Head. 
It.is improper to pass to the eastward of the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, which was 
formerly thought the only secure route to Bengal, during the N. E. monsoon ; but it Is now 
well known, that light N.W. winds and southerly currents prevail along the Aracan Coast 
in this season, which makes the passage along it to the northward, very tedious. Should 
any navigator, however, think the passage to the eastward of the islands requisite, during 
the strength of the N. E. monsoon, he ought to pass to the westward, by the Preparis, or 
* Cocos Channel, and not approach the coast of Aracan. 
But jase to After passing Achen Head at any discretional distance, from 1° to 2° or 3°, the west side 


ward of the of the Nicobar or Carnicobar Islands may be approached if the wind permit, by ships pro- 


Islands, 


* This happened to the Contractor, as may be seen under the description of the southern part of the Maldiva 
Islands, and other ships have experienced the same. 
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ceeding to Bengal during any part of the N.E. monsoon. If the wind incline to keep at 
westward, the islands need not be approached close; if at E.N.E. or N.E,, they ought 
to steer up the bay close on a wind, to the westward of the islands. In lat. 16° or 17° N 
the wind often veers more to the northward, favorable tacks may then be made to the east- 
ward at times, to keep from the west side of the bay; neither should the coast of Aracan be 
approached, but ships should work to the northward in the open sea, where there is smooth 
water and moderate breezes, which will enable them speedily to reach the Sea Reefs. It 
has frequently happened in the strength of the N. E. monsoon, that ships by passing close 
along the west side of the Nicobar Islands, have reached the Sea Reefs at the entrance of 
Hooghly River, without making a tack. Navigators from Malacca Strait bound to Bengal, 
who have great experience, never proceed along the eastern shore, but adopt the channels 
between the Andamans, or to the southward of the little Andaman, or even to the southward 
of the Nicobars, in time of war. They also proceed through the channels to the northward 

To keepin 


of the Great Andaman frequently, but always avoid the coast of Aracan. 
Ships that eross the equator in March, should keep well to the westward in passing up 72 keer in, 
the Bay is 


the bay, for the current then runs to the northward, along the Coromandel Coast, and the the Bay : 
winds are often between S.W. and S. E.; whereas, in the middle of the bay, they are va- ‘sr. 
riable and light from N.W. to N.E. in this month, with a drain of current at times setting 


to the southward. 
To proceed 


SHIPS BOUND TO MADRAS, in October, or early in November, ought not to Tepreccs 
proceed too near to Achen Head in hopes of benefitting by the N. E. monsoon, for they may in ot. ant 
be delayed by N.W. and Westerly winds. In the middle or western part of the bay, in 
October, the winds will often be found variable from southward and westward ; with which, 

a ship may speedily get to the northward. During any period of the N. E. monsoon, there 3% s¢sir* 
seems no occasion if bound to Madras to exceed lon. 86° or 87° E.; and this probably is "°°" 
farther than necessary, for ships which sail well.* These making the ports on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, should fall in with the land to the northward of the place to which they are 

bound, after September; for the current begins to set along shore to the southward in 
October, and is strongest in November and December; but this like the monsoons, com- 
mences in some seasons, near a month sooner than In others. 

At Point de Galle, and along the south side of Ceylon, and also in the Gulf of Manar, Winds near 

directions. 


between that island and Cape Comorin, westerly winds prevail nearly eight months in the 
These winds commence in March, and continue till November, sometimes till the 


year. 
latter end of this month; ships, therefore, which pass the equator after the middle of March, 


bound to Ceylon by the outer passage, should steer north nearly on the meridian of the place 
to which they are yoing, or rather keep a little to the west of that meridian, as westerly winds 
may be etpected to the south and westward of the island, after the period mentioned, 
although not always constant. The same course of proceeding is advisable till November, 


aud even in this month, strong westerly breezes may be generally expected; but in part of 
rong to the westward between Ceylon and the 


October and November, the current Tuns\at 
equator, which might render it unpleasant) were a ship to have no westerly winds in the 


vicinity of the Maldiva Islands. 
In the Anna, we passed Point de Galle, November 24th, 1792, bound to China. On the ciety Sela 


2d December, we were in lat. 3° N., and nearly on the meridian of Point de Galle, having re 
experienced a constant current of 38 to 56 miles to the westward daily, by chronometers and near Ceylon. 
lunar observations, from leaving Ceylon. During this time, we could gain no easting, the 


»vember 


* But in January, February, and March, the equator should not be crossed too far to the westward, in case 
vailing, which might carry a ship to the southward of 


of the N. E. Trade being scant, and leeward currents pre 
Madras, or even near to the Island of Ceylon, which bai been experienced, and thereby greatly prolonged the 


passage. 
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current being so strong, and the winds light and variable from northward. On the 2d De- 
cember, the westerly current abated, and subsequently a drain set to the eastward. 

It is, however, improper, for ships bound to Ceylon or the Malabar Coast, to cross the 
equator far eastward in November, for by doing so, their passage may be considerably de- 
layed. The Woodford, and Albion, bound to Bombay, in 1799, after crossing the equator, 
stood into lon. 88° E, in the early part of November, expecting to get the N, E. monsoon; 


Ships should but they had constant westerly winds, and made the S. E. part of Ceylon in the middle of 


. 


this month, 


Middle 
Passage. 


Boscawen’s 
Passage, 


eastwardin that month: a continuance of these winds, obliged them to beat round the island, which 


occasioned great delay. Had they crossed the equator in lon. 80° or 81° E., then steered 
direct for Point de Galle, or more westerly from Cape Comorin after experiencing the wind 
constant from this quarter, their passage to Bombay would have been greatly accelerated. — 

The Belvedere, bound to Bombay, lost the S. E. trade, 19th October, 1793, in lat. 7° S. 
lon. 86° E., and had from hence N.W. and W. N.W. winds, to lat. 1° N: these N.W. and 
Westerly winds continued till the 30th, then in lat. 73° N. lon. 85° E., at which time they 
veered to W.S.W. and S.W., enabling her to make the Friar’s Hood, 5th November. She 
reached Point de Galle the 10th, where she was obliged to enter the Harbour, to renovate 
the health of her crew, and did not reach Bombay until the 5th of January, 1794. By losing 
the S. E. trade so soon, and crossing the equator so far to the eastward, her arrival at the 
port of destination was greatly prolonged. 

The Travers, bound to Colombo, after crossing the equator with Southerly and S.W. 
winds, 22d October, 1802, in Jon. 82° 30’ E.,.had constant westerly winds; she worked 
against them, and arrived 2d November at Colombo; had she crossed the equator on the 
meridian of the west part of Ceylon, she most probably would have reached her pert with 
the westerly winds without tacking. 


DIRECTIONS to sail from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE to 
BOMBAY, the MALABAR COAST, or CEYLON, 


ALSO FROM MAURITIUS TO CEYLON, BY THE MIDDLE PASSAGE, &c. 


MIDDLE PASSAGE, is that to the eastward of the Madagascar Archipelago, having 
this and the Mahe Islands to the westward, and the Chagos Archipelago to the eastward. 


BOSCAWEN’S PASSAGE, named after Admiral Boscawen, (who in 1748, with a 
fleet of 26 sail, proceeded from the Island Mauritius to India by this passage) 1s more to 
the westward, or directly to the northward of the Islands Mauritius and Bourbon, toward the 
Island Galego, and to the west of Cargados Garajos and Saya de Malha Bank; then from 
Galega, to the eastward of the Mahe Islands. ‘his route is shorter than the Middle Pas- 
sage, and would be generally preferred, were tle positions of all the low dangerous islands 
and banks adjoining to it correctly known, butas ail of them are not, ships proceeding by this 
passage, if not certain of the longitude, should get a sight of Mauritius or Bourbon in 
passing, and afterward of Galega, steering the course requisite to avoid the dangers on either 
side of the passage. 

Ships destined for Bombay or the Malabar Coast, which do not pass the Cape before the 
ist of September, ought not to proceed through the Mozambique Channel, but should adopt 
one of the passages on the east side of Madagascar; and the Middle Passage, or Boscawen’s, 
may be considered the most advantageous, the route by these being more to the eastward ; 
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consequently, a ship proceeding by them, will be nearer to the coast to which she is destined, 
at the approaching N. E. monsoon. 
If a ship pass the Cape of Good Hope between the Ist* of September and 1st of October, Direction. 
bound for the Malabar Coast, or Bombay, and intending to adopt the Middle Passage, she 
should get in about lon. 67° or 68° E., when crossing the parallels of 26° or 27° S. in case 
the trade should hang far to the eastward, which frequently happens: this, however, is most 


common in March and April. 
When she has got into the S. E. trade, a érwe north course is proper, keeping in about lon. 
66° E., which will carry her well to the eastward of Cargados Garajos Shoals, and the Bank 
Saya de Malha: the variation will decrease quick, in running to the northward. 
It is impossible to say, how far a ship will carry the trade by this route in September or winds ana 
October, for in these months, the winds may be found very different in one year to what they sncertain. 
are in another. ‘The currents are also liable to the same changes, between the equator and 


the northern limit of the trade, in the same months. 
Bound to Bombay by the southern passage from Malacca Strait, in the King George, we Examples. 

crossed the equator in lon. 65° E., September 5th, 1791. On the 8th, in lat. 3° N. the wiad 

shifted from S. to N. N.W. and N.W., and the current set N. Eastward till the 11th, in 

lat. 5° N. lon. 66° E. From hence, the current set to the southward, 6 to 20 miles daily ; 

and mostly gentle breezes prevailed, constantly between N. and N.W. till we made Barsa- 

lore Peak and Pigeon Island, October Ist, having passed to the westward of the Laccadiva 


Islands. The wind sometimes veered to N.W. by W. and N. by E., but in general it was 
car, in the Anna from China, we lost the 


fixed between N.W. by N., and N. Next 
or. From hence, had light variable winds, | 


S. E. trade, August 22d, in lat. 1$°S. lon. 65 
and a current to the southward of 16 to 30 miles daily, till we crossed the equator 29tb, 
\ 


in lon. 63° E.; had then a southerly wind two days, and lost the adverse current; in lat. 4° N. 
we got a steady S.W. monsoon on the 31st, with which we reached Bombay, on the 9th of 
September. In the King George, the preceding season, we were only seven days later in 
passing the equator, nearly in the same longitude, and found the S.W. monsoon completely 


vanished. 

In the Anna, the voyage following from China, proceeding (improperly) by the same 
route, to the northward of the Chagos Archipelago, the S. E. trade failed September 7th, 
1793, in lat. 4° S. lon. 75° E. The wind then veered to S.W. and W.S.W., and soon 
after to W. and W. byS. We kept tacking with these winds till the 11th, to endeavour to 
get to the westward, but finding this impossible, bore away to the eastward of the Maldiva 
Islands, and made the land near Anjenga on the 18th September, having experienced steady : 
winds at west, till we made the land. On the Malabar Coast, the current set constantly 
southward, and the winds were unsettled at N.W. and Westward, which made it very ; 
tedious getting to the northward, and prevented us from reaching Bombay till the 21st of 

. 


October. 
When a ship has lost the trade, she should in proceeding to the northward, endeavour to wrereto 
keep between lon. 65° and 68° E., in case of meeting with light winds and easterly currents equwrs 
near the equator, which might carry her near the Maldivas. When she has reached lat. 3° 
or 4° N., in October and November, northerly winds may be expected, which will probably 
er more to the westward than to the E. of the N. point. 

ith the shifts, advantage must be taken to tack as expedient: the sea being generally Ana precee 
smooth, a ship after getting into lat. 6° or 7° N., will soon get to the northward of the Lac- 
cadiva’s, if every advantage is taken of the favorable changes of wind; she may then stand 
to the N. Eastward upon a wind, till the coast is seen. Or if bound to the southern part of 


* If they pass the Cape sooner, the route on the east side of Madagascar may be followed. 
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the Malabar Coast, she may pass through the 8° or 9° Channel, between the Maldiva and 
Laccadiva Islands ; or through the 14° Channel, if bound to Ceylon. 

Should a ship bound to Ceylon adopt this passage, in March, April, September, or Oc- 
tober, she may run to the eastward, keeping nearly on the equator or a little south of it, and 
pass the Maldivas through the 13° channel, the equatorial channel, or to the south of the 
whole of these isles. 

To sailfrom ~~ Ships which sail from Mauritius for Ceylon or the Bay of Bengal, from March to Sep- 
tember, may steer to the northward on either side of Cargados Garajos, then to the eastward 
of the Seychelle Islands, and pass through the equatorial channel, or 13° channel of the 
Maldivas. And the latter channel is preferable to the 8° or 9™ channel, for ships coming 

from the Mozambique Channel, toward Ceylon or Madras in the 8. W. monsoon. 

Some ships bound from Mauritius to the Bay of Bengal in November, December, and 
January, have steered to the N. N. E. ward by Boscawen’s Passage till they got within 2° 
of the equatcr, then with the westerly winds which are found near the equator, they steered 
eastward as far as requisite, but this route is sometimes tedious: the parallels of 1° to 2° or 
3° south, are considered the best for getting N.W. and Westerly winds for running down 
the easting. 

From the Cape of Good Hope, the route by the Middle, or Boscawen’s Passage may be 
taken previously to the setting in of the S.W. monsoon, but the passage on the east side of 
Madagascar, seems preferable at such times. I have, however, twice in March, proceeded 
by the Middle Passage to Bombay. 

We left the Cape in the Carron, February 6th, 1798, got the trade March 6th, in lat. 26° 
S. lon. 67° E. In crossing it, the wind was seldom at S. E., or even E.S. E., but in gene- 
ral fixed at E. by N., veering from E.N.E. to E. by S. On the 13th, lost the trade in 
Jat. 10° S. Jon. 64° E., having experienced a daily current to the westward. On the 20th, 
in lat. 4° S. lon. 623° E., the current changed, and set four days to the eastward, at the rate 
of 62 and 64 miles daily. When in lat. 2° S. lon. 60° E., on the 23d, it abated. 

From the 13th, at losing the trade, the winds were very variable till April Ist, in lat. 4° 
N. lon. 603° E. we unexpectedly got a remnant of the N. E. monsoon, and a daily current 
to the westward till in lat. 113° N. lon. 56° E. onthe 7th. Here, we were involved by calms 
and faint airs seven days. Qn the 14th, in lat. 14° N., a steady breeze commenced at west, 
and veered gradually to N.W. and N.N.W., with which we arrived the 24th of April, at 
Bombay. 

In the Anna, we left the Cape, February 15th, 1800, and got the S. E. trade 8th of 
March, in lat.28°S. Jon.69° E. The wind in crossing it at this time, kept generally at 
E.S. FE, and S. E. by E., but we lost it in lat. 13°S. lon. 69° E., on the 14th. 

From this time we had the current changeable, mostly setting southward, with very light 
variable winds till we passed the equator 29th, in lon. 68° E.; had then the wind from 
N.N.E. to N. N.W. in general, with which we tacked often till April 12th, then in lat. 
72° N. lon.69° E. From hence, the wind kept mostly between N. by W. and N.W., with 
a southerly current in general. Stood to the N. N. Eastward, only making a few short tacks 
to the westward occasionally, till we cleared the N.W. limit of the Laccadiva Islands on the 
18th, without seeing any of them. After making the coast at Geriah, arrived the 29th at 
Bombay, having experienced no remnant of the N. E. monsoon, as we did on the former 
voyage in the Carron, April Ist, in lat.4° N.; although at this time, we reaclied the same 
latitude on the 2d of that month, or only one day later. | , 
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DIRECTIONS for the PASSAGE to the EASTWARD of 
- MADAGASCAR. 


IN THE MOSAMBIQUE CHANNEL, there being several dangers, hose positions The pause 
are not well known, and light variable winds in it at times, particularly in August and Sep- dngascar 
tember, many navigators now prefer to pass to the eastward of Madagascar, where the winds ter : 
are more steady. Ships may proceed by this route from February to October; and although comparea. 
the distance by it, is somewhat greater than the passage through the Mosambique Channel, 
this is rendered of no importance, as you have better winds, more particularly in August 
and September. 

A ship intending to follow the route to the eastward of Madagascar, after passing thie Directions. 
Cape, should get into about lon. 52° or 53° E. before entering the trade, or in crossing the 
parallel of 27°S.; for she may find it impossible to make any easting in tle trade, till she 
get to lat. 18° or 19°S. Adjacent to the S. E. part of Madagascar, E. N. E. winds pre- 
vail, extending several degrees from the land. These are called Fort Dauphin winds by the 
French, as they are most constant along that part of the coast, and sometimes force a cur- 
rent to the southward of 40 and 50 miles per day, near the shore; consequently, a slip in- 
tending to touch at Fort Dauphin for refreshments, ought to fall in with the land to the Frrt Pau, 
northward of the bay. Should she fall to leeward, it will be difficuit to beat up against the 
current, but it does not extend far from the land. 

These winds and currents, do not however, appear always to prevail, for the London, on 
the 30th April, 1699, made the south part of Madagascar bearing W.S.W. about 6 leagues, 
then in soundings 46 fathoms at 6 A. M. She steered east 19 miles till noon, observed Jat. 
25° 96'S., then in 50 fathoms, and had fresh gales from $.S.W. to S.S.E. From hence, 
she steered fur Bourbon, passed in sight of that island on the west side, and anchored at 


Port Louis on the 17th of May. . | 
In steering to the northward through the trade, a ship should continue in lon. 51° to 52° E. ropassap 
the castsiule 


till she is in lat, 15°S., being then past Cape East, where the coast trends to N. by W. true oriadagas 
bearing, she may edge in, and make the land at discretion. It should not be made to the “" 
southward, near the Deep Bay of Antongil, as there might be difliculty in getting to the 

N. Eastward, round the east part of the island, called Cape East. 


CAPE AMBRE, the northern extremity of Madagascar, is in lat. 12° 2’S. lon. 49°25’ E. 
by mean of several ships observations and chronometers. In a run of 12 days from it to 
Bombay, I made it by 3 chronometers, in lon. 49° 22’ E., allowing Bombay in 72° 58’ E. 
Mr, Stevens, (a correct observer) on the passage to Bombay in the Elphinstone, June, 1803, 


Geo. Site of 


made it in lat. 12°92’ S. lon. 49° ¢5' E. by mean of upwards of 200 lunar distances, ‘ mea- Geo. site 
‘ape Ambre, 


and Cape 


sured to it by chronometers. But Capt. Owen, in his late survey, makes it in 49° 11’ E. ana 


by chronometers. CAPE EAST is about 65 miles east from the meridian of the former, ~ 
by recent observations, which will place it in lon. 50° 30’ E.; and it is in about lat. 15° 14/S. ¥.e. part of 
If a ship do not make the land to the northward of Cape East, she ought certainly to see should be 
Cape Ambre, for a point of departure, which is a low point of land, terminating in a ledge 

of rocks at the water's edge, with several conical hills near it to the southward. Jn passing 

along the N. E. part of Madagascar, the coast appears sterile, and the shore rocky ; a little 


inland, the country is mountainous. 
A course made from Cape Ambre, between true N. and N. by E. is the safest track, till 


clear of the small islands which lie to the N. Eastward and N. Westward of it. 
The variation in lat. 10° S. nearly on the meridian of Cape Ambre, was 13° W. in 1808, from iia 
S 2 = 


. = a 
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therefore, a course from it by compass N. N. E. is very proper till past the African Islands, 
in lat. 5°S.; she may from thence, steer a direct course N. E. for Bombay. A ship should 
not make above 14° or at most 2° E. by chronometer from Cape Ambre, till past the African 
Islands. 

It must be observed, that off the north end of Madagascar, the current generally runs 
strong to the westward all the year round. From Cape East to Cape Ambre, it sets along 
shore to the northward, and the wind on this part of the coast, generally veers to the south- 
ward when the sun is in the northern hemisphere. 

The Ocean and Addington went this passage early in the season; they left the Cape, 


tris quips »Y February 25th, 1803, and did not go to the eastward of lon, 51° 20’ E., in passing Mada- 


Another 
abstract, 


Instructions 
for proceed- 
ing toMauri- 
tius, and the 
adjacent 
islands. 


Winds. 


Gales and 
hurricanes. 


gascar. The trade prevailed mostly at E. by S. and E.S. E. On the 16th March, they 
stood to the westward to make Cape Ambre, but did not see it. From lat. 13° 40’ S. lon. 
50° 40/ E. they made a north course by compass 154 miles, then steered N, by E.; from 
lat. 5°S. to 10° N. the winds were very light and variable, which prevented their reaching - 
Bombay till the 7th of May. . 

In the Anna, we passed Cape Aguilhas the 27th of June, 1802; got the trade July 11th, 
in lat. 27°S. lon. 51° E. Between lat. 25° and 20° S. the wind was mostly at E. by N., and 
E. N. E. sometimes N. E. by E. which obliged us to make two short tacks: our Jon. being 
503° E. we were afraid of getting near the land with the Fort Dauphin winds, but expe- 
rienced no westerly current. In Jat. 19°S. the wind veered to E.S. E. next day to S.E. ; 
on the 17th, made the coast in lat. 14° 20'S. and steered along it to Cape Ambre; at 8 
A. M. this Cape bearing S. by W. 3 W. by compass, steered N. N. E. $ E. 84 miles, then 
N.N.E. till in lat. 5°S., then N.E. till we reached Bombay, July 31st. On the day we 
passed Cape Ambre, had 45 miles of northerly current; it set strong in this direction along 
the shore south of the Cape, and also beyond it to the northward. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING to the Islands RODERIGUE, 
MAURITIUS and BOURBON: © 


DESCRIPTION OF THEM, AND THE PASSAGE FROM THENCE 
TOWARDS INDIA. 


IN SAILING FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, toward any of these islands, 
the easting must be made in a high southern latitude, as best corresponds with the season of 
the year, agreeably to the instructions already given for proceeding toward India. » 

In entering the trade, or passing the parallel of lat. 27° S. a ship should be nearly on the 
meridian of the island to which she is bound, that she may not be obliged to haul close to the 
wind, should it hang from the eastward. If bound to Roderigue, (called also Diego Rais) 
lat. 27° S. may be crossed in about lon. 63° E. ; if to Mauritius, in about lon. 573° E., or in 
56° E, if bound to Bourbon. 

When the sun has great north declination, it may not be absolutely requisite for ships 
which sail well, to reach the meridian of their port so far southward, the trade wind then 
blowing more from S. E. and E.S.E. in general, than from E. and E.N.E. It must also 
be observed, that there is a kind of northerly monsoon in the vicinity of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, from November to April, during which period the winds are very variable, often 
from N. E. to N.W. particularly from the latter quarter. From October to May, gales 
of wind are liable to happen in these seas: at Bourbon, there is generally one or two each 
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season, and in some years a hurricane. Although the latter have been known to happen in 
December, at Mauritius, also in January and February, they are more liable to be encoun- 
tered in March or April, when they blow very severe ; but like the hurricanes in the West 


Indies, they are not very frequent. 
Geo. Site «f 


RODERIGUE, situated in lat. 19° 41'S. lon. 63° 20’ E. (the body) by chronometers §°3.5i:<<' 
from Mauritius, extends E. and W. about 15 miles, and is about 6 or 7 in breadth from N. pescriptions 
to S.: itis high uneven land, which may be seen 12 or 14 leagues in clear weather. Reefs ; 
and shoals encompass it, extending 3 to 5 miles from the shore, except at the N. E. part of 
the island, where it is bold, having within 4 a mile of the shore 16 and 18 fathoms; from 
this depth, in standing to the northward, it increases to 25, 30, 40, and 45 fathoms, 3 miles 
from the shore, then no ground; farther westward, the soundings are more gradual. The 
Road or Harbour is called Mathurin Bay, and near the middle of the island, and south from 
the road, there is a remarkable peak, which answers as a mark or guide. You may stand in 
shore to 16 or 18 fathoms, but the bottom in general is coral rocks, though in some spots, 
sand and mud. There is a small level spot of land between two hills, with some houses, 


where a resident and some soldiers were usually stationed. An extensive shoal, called the 


Middle Ground, fronts the harbour, on some parts of which, there are 3, 2, and 14 fathoms, 
with gaps of 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, between these shoal patches. The harbour is in general 

good holding ground, the bottom being a mixture of sand and mud. The tide rises about 6 

feet, high water at 12 hours on full and change of the moon, the flood runs to the eastward 

and the ebb to the westward, about 2 miles per hour. Variation 10° W. in 1810; at which 

time, there were only three French fainilies on the island, and about forty slaves. 

There are two channels for entering or leaving the harbour, the eastern one being only 
about 250 yards in breadth, renders it very intricate for large ships. The western or lee- 
ward channel is free from danger, being about 3 mile in breadth, formed by a small shoal 
of 2? fathoms on the edge of the Middle Ground, and a rocky patch of 34 fathoms to the 
westward ; this channel being far to leeward, should only be used by ships going out of the 
harbour. There is another channel over the Middle Ground, of the same breadth, which 
was used for bringing in ships previous to the survey of the harbour, but often attended with 
danger, by violent gusts of wind descending from the valleys, making a ship liable to miss 
stays when near the reef, where she might be on the rocks before the anchor could bring 
her up. Ships, therefore, should always go in by the eastern, and out by the western 
channel. 7 

Hurricanes are liable to happen here, from the beginning of November till the end of Harricanes. 
March, and in some years there are two, but generally only one, and sometimes none: they 
blow with great violence, commencing from southward, and veering round to East, N. E. 
and N.W. where they gradually decrease after continuing about 36 hours. When at an- 
chor in the harbour, the approach of these hurricanes may be known without the assistance 
of a barometer, by the darkness of the atmosphere, rising of the water above its usual 
Jevel, and the hollow roaring of the breakers on the reef and shoals, and they generally give 
about 24 hours warning. Ifa ship have occasion to touch here. she must go in by the Directions, 
Eastern Channel, and after having made the East or N. E. part of the island may stand in 
within 14 mile of the reef, and coast along it at this distance until Booby Island is seen, 
which bring to bear W. ? S. by compass, and steer toward it with this bearing, keeping a 
good look-out for the Peak, which will bear about S.S.W. 4 W. when first seen; steer for 
Booby Island till the Peak bears S. by W. 2 W., or about two ships lengths open to the 
eastward of the White Rock,* then Diamond Island will be just touching Diamond Point, 
and you will be at the entrance of the channel with the Peak S. by W. 2? W., Booby Island 


* A rock close to the shore, whitened to make it conspicuous. 
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W.2S., and Diamond Island touching, or a little on with Diamond Poit:* steer in W, 
by S. 4S. until the Peak and White Rock are in one, (observing not to open Diamond 
Island with the Point) then haul up S.W. + W.orS.W. keeping a good look out on the lar- 
board bow for a 24 fathoms shoal, which is generally visible, and when Diamond Island is open 
with Diamond Point you are within the shoals, and may run down to the westward, and 
anchor in 12 or 122 fathoms sand and mud, with the Peak bearing from S. 3 W. toS. 4 E., 
and Diamond Island between two Knobs or Hummocks,f: near the point, which is the 
most convenient birth for watering. . 

The wind is too scant to sail out by the Eastern Channel, ships leaving the anchorage, 
therefore, should use the Western Channel, and as soon as the anchor is weighed for that 
purpose, get the siiips head round to W. N.W. and run down till the Peak bears S. by E. 
nearly, then haul up N. by W. or N. $ W. (observing how the tide sets you, so as to keep 
the Peak bearing S. 10° E.) by compass, and when the N. E. point of the island is open 
with the East point of the Bay, you are clear of all the shoals, and will have 16 or 17 fa- 
thoms water. 

These Directions for sailing into, and out of Mathurin Bay, were given by Lieut. Grubb, 
of the Bombay Marine, and accompanied his excellent plan of that bay which has been pub- 
lished, and ought to be obtained by those navigators who may have occasion to stop at Ro- 
derique, for it contains views and land marks as guides. 

The soundings decrease regularly from 30 fathoms, 2 or 3 miles off, to 8 or 9 fathoms, 
within a cable’s length of the reef, 

In sailing into, or out this harbour, a good look-out from the fore or fore-topsail yard is 
advisable, for the shoal coral reefs may often be easily seen when the water is clear: a 
boat a-head, is also a necessary precaution for those who are unacquainted. 

vee * The only inducement a ship can have to touch at this place, is the want of fresh water, 
there being plenty of this necessary article in the harbour, and also wood for fuel. Fish 
may be caught in abundance, but sone of them are of a poisonous) quality; which the 
people in Commodore Tiddeman’s squadron found, was confined to those caught in deep 
water, with hook and line, whereas those got by the net or seine, in shore, were good and 
wholesome. , 

winasana At Roderique the trade wind blows more constant than at Mauritius or Bourbon, prevail- 

curren ing between E. and S. E. greatest part of the year; the weather is sometimes cloudy, with 
showers of rain, when the wind is strong; but more frequently hazy and dry, with a mode- 
rate trade. The stormy months here are January, February, and March, when a hurricane 
is liable to happen, and also in November and December. The current throughout the 
S. E. trade, generally sets with the wind to the westward, from 5 to 15 miles daily; but at 
times it runs eastward, in opposition to the wind, as is the case at Roderique. 


* See View A, in Lieut. Grubb’s Plan of the Bay. 

+ See View B, in the Plan. 

t A Rocky Patch of 3} fathoms, has been discovered nearly in the middle of the western channel, and when 
the Island was in possession of the British in 1810, there was a blue buoy placed onit. The peak just 
open to the west of the large house, leads a ship between the Rocky Patch, and the western extremity of the 
Middle Ground. 

§ These fish which are noxious, probably feed on the vegetating poisonous coral at the edges of the reefs. 
Abbe Rochon states, that several kinds of poisonous fish are found on the coast of Madagascar, which are dis- 
covered by placing a piece of silver under their tongue; for it loses colour, and turns black when the fish are 

- noxious. He also mentions, that the squadron of Admiral Boscawen suffered a considerable loss at Roderigue, 
for hiaving neglected this ee At several places within the tropics, a poisonous quality is supposed to 
pervade some kinds of fish, at particular seasons. It is generally thought by sailors, that a piece of silver 
placed along with such fish, when boiled, will turn black, but this may be only a vulgar opinion. The Bara- 
coota, at some of the West India Islands, is considered dangerous to eat at a particular season, although at 
other times it is generally considered a wholesome and delicate fish; and is thought so, at all times in the Gulf 
of Persia, and on the Malabar Coast. 
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The storms or hurricanes which happen near these Islands, are sometimes experienced Tempests in 
to extend far to the eastward in the S. E. trade, or nearly to the coast of New Holland. = 
2 


On the 21st of November, 1808, the homeward-bound fleet from Madras, was in lat. 92° 
S. lon. 90° E. when a violent storm came on from Westward, which veered to Eastward 
after moderating, then blew with redoubled violence, veering to South, S.W. and N. W: 
with a very cross high sea, till the weather moderated on the 23d. In this tempest, the 
Company's ships, Lord Nelson, Glory, and Experiment, foundered with their crews, and 
the [Diana was nearly sharing the same fate. The Ann, one of the ships in this fleet, suf- 
fered very little during the storm. 

On the 14th of March, 1809, the homeward-bound fleet from Madras and Ceylon, was 
in lat. 23° S. lon. 62° 40’ E. when a violent gale commenced at S. E., and increased on the 
15th from the eastward with constant rain, then modcrated without veering, round the com- 
pass. In this gale the Bengal, Calcutta, Lady Jane Dundass, and Dutchess of Gordon, 
four of the Company’s regular well built ships, foundered with all their crews; and it is 
remarkable, that the Earl St. Vincent, and some other ships of this fleet, suffered no da- 
mage in the gale, nor did even appear to consider it as very tempestuous, although their 


distance from the ships that perished could not be great, so partial are these tempests in 


their local range. 


ISLE OF FRANCE, called MAURITIUS, by the English and Dutch, situated about Mauritiu:. 


100 leagues to the west of Roderique is mountainous, and may be discerned 16 or 18 
leagues oft in clear weather, but it seldom can be seen at a great distance, the summits of 
tle mountains and other elevated parts of the island being frequently enveloped in clouds. 


This island extends in a N. E. and S.W. direction, the S.W. point being in lat. 20° 27/ °°" *"* 


3S. lon. 57° 16’ E., and the N. E. point in lat. 19° 53’ S. lon. 57° 35! E. 


Great care is requisite when running in with the eastern part of the island in the night, as Directions. 


dangerous reefs project from several places nearly a league into the sea. When a ship ap- 
proaches the N. E. part, in lat. 20°S. four small islands will be seen, at different distances 
from the N. E. part of the main island. The channel generally used in sailing to the N.W. 
Port, is between the inner island, called the Gunner's Quoin, and the others which lie 
farther from the shore. Round Island is the most remarkable, and lies about 4 leagues off, 
in Jat. 19° 5042’ S. lon. 57° 45’ E., being about 1 mile in length ; it is high, appearing like 
a haycock, and can be seen at 10 or 12 leagues distance. A ship coming from the east- 
ward, in the latitude of the island, will discover it sooner than the main island, especially 
in cloudy weather, or when the horizon is hazy. In approaching Round Island, a large 
barren islet or rock is perceived ; this is called Serpent’s Island, and lies N. N.E. 4 E,, 
about a mile from the former. Ifa ship pass outside of all the islands, with the wind far 
to the southward, she will have to work in afterward ; it is, therefure, proper to pass to the 
southward of Round Island, keeping at least a large 4 league from it, to give a birth to the 
reef projecting out to the westward. 

About 3 or 4 miles N. E. from the Gunner’s Quoin (or Coin de Mire) and about 7 miles 
W. S.Westward from Round Island, Long or Flat Island, is situated, the greatest part of 
which is very low land; it is cut in two by a small arm of the sea, and close on the north 
side there is a large rock, resembling a tower, called Le Colombier, or the Pigeon House, 
which seems separated from Flat Island, though joined to it by a ridge of rocks even with 
the water’s edge.* The only part of Flat Island that is high, is the west end. 


* Captain W. Owen of the Royal Navy, says, there is a narrow channel with 11 and 12 fathoms in the 
middle of it, between Columbier and Flat Island. He makes Cooper's Island, in lon. 57° 25’ E., or 390 5’ 
East of Devil's Mount, Table Bay, by excellent chronometric admeasurements, during bia survey of East 


Africa. 
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When a ship has passed Round Island on the south side, keeping it at least 2 miles 
distant in passing, she should steer for the Gunner’s Quoin, bearing from the former about 
S. W. by W. 3 W, distant 10 miles, and give a birth to the west end of Flat Island in 
sailing along, on account of a reef of rocks extending about a cannon-shot from the S.W. 
point of a sandy cove, directly opposite to the Gunner’s Quoin; as this reef is very dan- 
gerous, she ought to keep at least in mid-channel, or nearest to the Gunner's Quoin, taking 
care not to approach very close to the latter, there being several rocks above and under 
water, extending from the north side of it, about a musket-shot distant. 

Having passed the westernmost of these rocks, the Gunner's Quoin will be approached, 
from which the island takes its name; it is situated on the west part of the island, which is 
high and steep close to the sea. From the highest part of the Quoin, Point des Canonniers, 
(or Canonniers’ Point) bears S.W. 2° W., about 5 miles; but this Point must not be ap- 
proached near, as a reef of breakers projects from it about the distance of a cannon-shot. 
Among these islands the currents set strong for about an hour ata time, often at the rate of 

Carrentsor 3 miles anhour. ‘The flood sets N.W., and sometimes westward ; the ebb to the S. E. and 
Eastward. They ought to be attended to with care, that a ship may be navigated a little 
more to one side, or to the other, as circumstances require. 

Between the Gunner’s Quoin and the main, close under the Quoin, there is tolerable an- 
chorage in 10 to 20 fathoms, and here the fleet of transports anchored on the 29th Novem- 
ber, 1810, and landed the troops prior to the capture of the Island Mauritius. 

Anchorage Should a ship in passing through the channel among the [slands, experience a calm, she 

ace ought to anchor with a stream or kedge, in 15 or 20 fathoms gravel or coral, which is the 
common ground here; this will prevent her from driving on the reef joining Flat Island by 
currents, or being carried between it and Round Island, where are several shoals, particu- 
larly a ledge of rocks extending near 3 miles to the W. N.Westward from Round Island. 
This ledge, which has no breakers on it but when the sea runs high, renders this channel 
narrow and dangerous ; a ship may notwithstanding, pass through it without accident, but 
should she fall to leeward of Round Island, it is safest to pass outside of Flat Island also, 
keeping about 14 mile from it, and then steer for the west end of the Gunner's Quoin, and 
Canonniers’ Point. | 

Tosilto- Having cleared this Point, she should run along shore to the Point of Sea Arm, which 

Louis, is about 3 miles farther to the S. Westward, and continue the course, keeping near a mile 
from the reefs that extend along the coast, taking care to avoid those at the entrance of the 
Baie des Tortures, (Turtle Bay) as well as those of the Baie du Tombeau (Monument Bay) 
which project farthest out; to avoid these, she ought to keep in 13 or 14 fathoms at least, 
in the day-time, and in 20 fathoms during the night. 

From the Reef du Tombeau, the course is about S. S.W. till the starboard point of Great 

_ River, and the mountains of the guard-house, with a small hummock, are brought to bear 
allin one. When you have got into this bearing, steer S.W. for two buoys at the entrance 
of the harbour, close to the reef’s end of Isle aux Tonneliers, (Cooper’s Island) which are 
distinguished by two small flags. This course should be continued till you open the most 
advanced point of Cooper’s Island, near the small hill in the hollow of the cape; then an- 
chor in 14 or 15 fathoms, about a cable’s length from the two flags mentioned. 

If the wind happen to be at N. or N,W. which is sometimes the case, it will be needless 
to anchor outside, because you may then easily enter the harbour, if acquainted, the channel 

_ being marked out by buoys, with small flags upon them ; you must then steer S. E. and S. E. 
by S. for two heads of mountains, which are called the Two Peter* Boats, or Butts, keep- 
ing them a little to starboard, till quite within the first point of Cooper's Island. 


* Two knobs like chimneys or upright stones, one of them on a mountain inland, the other on a hill nearer 
the harbour; these should be kept in a transit line with each other till inside of Fort Touneliers. 
The highest mountains on this island are about 2600 feet above the level of the sea, and this is one of them. 
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In case you should not make Round Island till the evening, and are unable to pass the 
Gunner’s Quoin before night, as it would be extremely dangerous to lie exposed between 
the islands, when the darkness does not permit you to distinguish objects, it is much safer 
to make small trips in the offing, or in sight of Round Island, with this caution, however, 
not to stand off farther than 2 leagues from it, and when you tack to keep your broadside 
toward Mauritius, for fear of the reefs round it; for in this part they extend far out, by 
which you might get on the shelves before the land is seen. You ought by no means to lie 
to, in this track, because of the tides. 

After passing Round Island, if you are able to discern Flat Island, and the Gunner's 
Quoin, so as to keep sight of them, which may be done in a bright moonlight night, with 
fine weather, you may then keep on your course, and sail betwixt them ; it will be sufficient 
if you guard against the ledges of Flat Island, and of the Gunner’s Quoin. Having passed 
the latter, and being about 14 league to the west of it, you should steer W. S.W. by com- 
pass, to range along the reef of Canonnier’s Point, on which a fire is generally lighted when 
any vessels are in sight. When that fire bears S. E. about 3 miles, you will have doubled 
the reef, and may then keep coasting along, taking care not to approach the shore nearer 


than 15 fathoms. . 
It is, however, difficult to distinguish the entrance of the harbour in the night-time, and 
as you may be easily deceived by the different fires on the mountains, it is much safer, after 


having passed Canonnier’s Puint, to anchor in 18 or 20 fathoms, and wait for day-light ; 


above all, when there is little wind you must never venture to come near Canonnier’s Point, 
whether in the day or night, because of eddy tides, which run there with great velocity. | 
These directions for sailing into Mauritius, are chiefly those of M.d’Apres de Manne- 
villette: English navigators, have given the following instructions for sailing to the ports of | . 
this island :— 
In approaching the N. E. end of Mauritius, when Round Island is seen, steer to pass it Further ai- , 
on the south side, at 2 or 3 miles distance; Gunner’s Quoin will then be seen to the west- proceeding 
ward ; steer direct for it, until it is approached within a mile, then edge away to the N. Louis. 
Westward, between it and Flat Island, which has a white rock, called the Pigeon House, 
on its north side. In passing through, keep nearest the Quoin, and having passed it, at 1 
or 14 mile distance, on the north side, steer S.W. for Canonnier’s Point, if the wind is 
from the land; but should there be the appearance of a sea breeze, steer more westerly, on 
account of the swell it eommonly brings in with it, setting toward the shore. In steering 
along, keep about ? or 1 mile from the reefs projecting from the points; you will pass se- 
veral batteries before reaching the Pavilions, which are two small flags* close to the extre- 
mity of the north-east shoal, at the entrance of Port Louis Harbour, about 8 leagues dis- 
tant from Round Island. In the day, the discoloured water on the reefs will be seen at a 
considerable distance, if a good look-out is kept from the fore-yard, should a ship by 
chance approach any of them too close. The pilots generally come out to the distance of . 
2 or 4 miles from the harbour, to carry ships in, particularly if the necessary signal is made. | 
As the wind generally blows directly out of the harbour, ships are obliged to warp in, by | 
coir hawsers laid along one of the lines of buoys, to each of which the hawser is stopped by 
a rope-yarn to keep the ship in the fair channel between the two lines of buoys, and a diver 
attends to cut the rope-yarn as each buoy is approached. Mid-channel between the lines 
of buoys is the best track to have the deepest water, and to keep clear of the cifferent 


wrecks sunk near the edges of the channel. 
From October to February, when the winds are inclined to vary, and sometimes blow 


* In Lieutenant Evans’ excellent survey of this Port, there is only one Flag marked on the outermost buoy, 
which is placed at the entrance of the Channel, beyond all the other buoys. 
T 
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from North and N. Westward, the current is then liable to run to the eastward along the 
north side of the island; at such times, ships may approach Port Louis with facility, by 
coming round the west side of the island. This is the best season for ships crossing over 
from Madagascar to Mauritius and Bourbon. . 

Geo, siteof Port Louis, is in lat. 20° 9’ 45" S. lon. 57° 28’ E. by the observations of Abbé de la 
Caille, and d’Apres, corresponding with each other within a mile of longitude. In 1788-9, 
the mean of 70 distances of © €, made it in lon. 57° 29! E. from Greenwich, the lat. 20° 
9 33’ S., and the variation in the road at the same time 16° 20‘ W. Captain Flinders, 
made it in 57° 29’ 57" E. by lunar observations, taken while he was detained a prisoner 
of war. 

Geo, Site of Port Bourbon, is the south-east Port of the Island Mauritius, situated in lat. 20° 29’ S. 

pon. lon. 57° 41’ E. It is little frequented, being on the windward side of the island; the trade 
wind blowing generally into it, the navigation out, is thereby rendered very difficult ; more 
so, as the two channels are narrow, and formed between reefs. At full and change of 
inoon, there are breezes at times from the land, when a ship may be enabled to get out of 

: this harbour. The eastern channel 1s of great length, winding in various directions, nar- 

Directions. TOW, and intricate. The western channel, although uarrow and winding, is more safe ; in 
entering it you keep Passe, (or Passage Island) which is on the edge of the eastern bank, 
close a board, and when round it you haul to the eastward, to avoid the point of the western 
reef, and may then anchor in the bason, in 25 or 30 fathoms. If you are to proceed for 
the harbour, the channel may be perceived by the colour of the water, as the dangers plainly 
appear. This harbour is secured from all weather by a reef, great part of this being dry 
at low water. 


Island Bour- ISLAND BOURBON, or MASCARENHAS, is of a round form, about 14 leagues 
“+ from N. W. to S. E. which is its greatest length. There is a volcano near the S. E. part, 
and the high peaked mountain near the centre of the island, is in about lat. 21° 9'S. Al- 
though this island is larger than Mauritius, it is only a great mountain, in a manner cloven 
through the whole height, in three ditferent places; the summit is covered with wood, and 
its declivity, which extends down to the sea, is cleared and cultivated in two-thirds of its 
circuit ; the remainder ts covered with lava of the volcano, which generally burns gently and 
without noise ; it only appears a little violent in the rainy season. 
Geo.siteof St. Dennis, at the north part of the island, is the principal place, lying in lat. 20° 59’ 
ian S. and in lon. 55° 27’ E., but the anchorage here, is near the shore, and unsafe. There ts 
st.Paul. another bay at the N. W. part of the island, in the district of St. Paul, where there is an- 
chorage, and the sea tolerably smooth, but the landing is difficult. The island has no port 
where ships can be sheltered from bad weather, on which account vessels seldom remain at 
anchor, especially during the rainy season. Hurricanes are liable to happen from Novem- 
ber to the latter end of April, and are more particularly dreaded about the full and change 
Stray of moon. In this season it is thought unsafe to anchor, except four or five days after the 
new or full moon, and vessels do not remain more than five or six days or even less, for fear of 
storms at the phases. The hurricanes at Bourbon, are thought to be more violent than at 
Mauritius ; notwithstanding, ships touch at the island in the stormy season, to load coffee, 
and take in provision. | 


Passage THE PASSAGE, from the Islands Mauritius and Bourbon toward India, may be fol- 
rit toward Lowed at all seasons. When the wind is fair, or inclined to keep at S. E., ships leaving Port 
foals. Louis, will often be able to steer direct to the E. N. Eastward, and pass to the east of Car- 
gados Garajos without tacking, also to the east of Diego Garcia, if bound to the Bay of 
Bengal ; or they may pass on the west side of Cargados Garajos without losing time, if un- - 
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able to weather those isles and shoals, which require great care when crossing their parallel. 
When the N. E. monsoon prevails in north latitude, it is prudent to get to the eastward as 


speedily as possible. 
ft Port Louis, 30th December, 1810, bound to Madras, had variable 


The Alexander, le 
winds, chiefly between N.W. and E.N. E., with which she passed to the southward of 


Diego Garcia, and had light winds and calms, by keeping so far south of the equator, which 
she did not cross till in lon. 92° E. Light winds continuing, she touched at Achen for re- 
freshments and water, having troops on board, where she arrived 26th February, 1811. 
Sailed from thence, the 4th March, and arrived on the 11th, at Madras. 

The Sir Stephen Lushington, left Port Louis 22d December, 1810, bound to Madras, 
and with easterly winds, she steered to the northward, saw the Islands Agalega, Coetivy, 
and passed over the Fortune Bank in 10 and 12 fathoms; she passed to the west of the 
Chagos Islands, then steered to the eastward, mostly in lat. 44° to 5° South, with light va- 
riable winds, till she got within 2° of the equator, in lon. 85° E., and had then strong N.W. 
and W. N.W. winds, with which she arrived the 6th February at Madras. 

This ship kept too far south of the equator in running down her easting ; ships following 
this route from September to March, should keep very little to the southward of the equator, 
for by keeping within 1° or 2° of it, they will be more likely to have N.Westerly winds, to 
run down their easting, than hy continuing in a higher parallel of south latitude. 

Ships bound from Mauritius to Bengal Bay, in the N.W. monsoon, may steer to the 
northward and N.N. E., passing to the east of the Seychelle Islands, then through the 14° 
channel, or the equatorial channel of the Maldivas, which is more direct than the channels 
to the north of those islands. 

The Cornwallis, Captain Burnet Abercrombie, passed the Island of Bourbon about 10 F**£¢,,. 
leagues to the east of it, 1st September, 1784, then to the eastward of Galega and the Sey- penny, 
chelle Islands, without seeing them. When near the equator, the wind veered to North, °°“ 
W.N.W., and West, with which she steered east on the parallel of 1° 30’ N., and passed 
through the Adoumatis or 14° channel of the Maldivas, on the 27th September, being at 6 
P. M. in lat. 1° 28’ N. lon. 73° 35’ E. by chronometer and lunar observation, without seeing 
any of the isles on either side. ‘The westerly winds continued brisk, and enabled her to steer 
direct for Ceylon, saw the Great Basses on the 2d of October, steered along the east side 
of the island, and arrived at Madras on the 8th of that month, having 11 days passage from 


the Adoumatis Channel. 


EASTERN COAST of MADAGASCAR. 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
EAST COAST OF MADAGASCAR, has lately been more frequented by English ,,. 5... o 


ships since the Island Mauritius became a Jritish colony: several of His Majesty’s ships Fort Pas. 
visit the ports on the east coast to obtain refreshments, or otherwise as duty renders neces- #24 °¥r- 
sary, and along the east side of Madagascar, a bank of soundings extends from 3 to 5 miles 
off shore in most places, containing few hidden dangers. FORT DAUPHIN, the sou- 
thernmost port on the coast, is in lat. 25° 5‘ S. and about lon. 46°45’ E.* A ship bound 


there, should make the land tu the northward of this port, on account of strong N. E. and 


> 


* Lieut, Evans made it about 10 miles more to the eastward. 
T @ 
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E. N.E. winds, called Fort Dauphin Winds, which prevail greatly, forcing a current to 
the southward along this part of the coast, rendering it very difficult to gain the bay, if a 
ship fall to leeward. Between Fort Dauphin and Cape St. Mary (the south extremity of 
the island) the coast is generally bold to approach, with soundings within a moderate dis- 
tance of the shore. 

In approaching Fort Dauphin, as the current sometimes sets 16 leagues in 24 hours to 
the southward, a ship should anchor in the night, to prevent being driven to leeward, if the 
weather is favorable, and the bottom not rocky. 

When the land is seen in lat. 24° S. you perceive a chain of very high mountains ;* and 
in 24° 15’ to 24° 18'S. a hummock in the form of a sugar-loaf, is distinguished amidst some _ 
small hills near the sea. Sailing along the coast, at 23 leagues distance, a reef may be per- 
ceived in lat. 24° 29'S. which projects to a considerable distance from the shore; and a little 
farther southward, you discover, through St. Luce’s Islands, some small rocky shoals under 
water, at a considerable distance from the shore, between lat. 24° 35’ S. and 24° 45’ S. which 
require great care. Continuing to sail along at the same distance from the shore, a point 
will be discerned S.W. by W. by compass, appearing to stand by itself, with two hummocks, 
more flat than round; and after this, another point, with hummocks of the same shape. 
These two points have been often taken for Point Itapere, which is the next, or third in 
order, having sharp pointed hummocks. When you come near the second point, steering 
along the coast, at 14 league distance, there are shoals, some of which extend above 2 miles 
from the shore: it is therefore, advisable, to keep an offing of 14 league, or more. - 

Itapere Rock, whose breakers are always seen, is the surest mark to distinguish the Point, 
from which it is distant about I mile to the S., but there is no passage between them; these 
breakers, sometimes, rise very high. . 

Two leagues W.S.W. (true bearing) from this rock, lies Fort Dauphin: the coast be- 
tween Itapere Point and that on which the fort stood, forms a cove or bay, named Tolong- 
hare, by the natives, and Anse Dauphine by the French, who were formerly settled there, 
and of whose fort, the remuins are still visible, Ships generally go within the elbow made 
by the point. : 

Having passed Itapere Rock, at the distance of a mile, or a little less, steer for Fort 
Dauphin Point, which is encompassed with a recf to the distance of a cable’s length, having 
good anchorage within it. A good birth is with Point Itapere E. 5° or 6° S. by compass, 
and the extreme of the breakers nearest the anchorage S. E. by E.,. the larboard anchor to 
the N. Eastward, in 7 fathoms sandy ground ; the starboard anchor in 6 fathoms, having 28 
or 29 feet water under the ship; a third anchor is placed to the N.Westward, if requisite. 

When there is not sufficient day-light to reach the road, having doubled Itapere Rock, 
you may anchor in any part of the bay, if the weather admit, observing that the quality of 
the ground is not every where the same. 

Indifferent water is obtained at the landing place, by digging in the sand, which may an- 
swer for cooking and for the stock ; but at a small distance inland, there are plentiful springs 
of very good water. 

To the southward of Fort Dauphin Point, there is a bay of foul ground, called St. Luke’s, 
Galleons, or False Bay. The Point is even land, of middling height; and the country 
mountainous inland, to the N.W. of Fort Dauphin Bay. It is under the government of 


carnottobe several chiefs, with whom you must always behave with caution, and the same conduct 


ought to be observed in all parts of Madagascar where you may have occasion to land. 


TAMATAVE, in about lat. 18° 192’S., is a village on a low point of land, having good 
anchorage within the coral reefs, which secure ships from N. E., easterly, and southerly 


* The perpendicular height of this chain is supposed to be near 3600 yards above the sea level. 
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winds. A reef projects N. E. ward from the northern point of the road, and another about 
a mile to the S.S.W. of Plumb’s Island, which require care; as neither of them are laid 

down in M. D’Apre’s plan of Tamatave Bay. To the southward of this place, from 3 to 7 
leagues distance, several reefs exist about 3 or 4 miles from the shore; and also about 6 Tamatave. 
miles N. N. E. from Tamatave, in lat. 18° 7’ S. there are some reefs. 


PLUMB’S ISLAND, (L’Isle aux Prunes) distant about 2 miles from the nearest part 


of Madagascar, is covered! with trees, and seen at the distance of 5 leagues. 
When the southerly winds prevail, it is proper for ships bound to Foul Point to make this Direction 
island, and as that place is often preferred to Fort Dauphin on account of its greater faci- t Fe! 


lity aud better anchorage, those bound there for refreshments, may attend to the following 
observations. 

The land about that part of the coast adjacent to Plumb’s. Island, is low and covered with 
trees. Three leagues N.N.E. from Plumb’s Island, there is a rocky bank with breakers, 
and 1+ league farther on the same bearing, a shoal with 3 fathoms water on it; one league 
to the N.N. E. of this, there is another with 4 fathoms, which dangers are about a league 


from the shore. 

From Plumb’s Island to Foul Point, the Coast of Madagascar is of moderate height, un- 
even and woody, rising gradually inland, till double and treble mountains are seen at a great 
distance. The shore consists of white sand, lined with breakers, projecting 2 or 3 cable's 
lengths into the sea. When Plumb’s Island bears N.W, by compass, about 2 leagues dis- 
tant, you perceive on the north side, a small hill nearer the shore than the others, and form- 
ing two Paps; they are called the Paps* of Natte, from the village in that quarter, where 
the Natives often hoist a white flag. Several vessels have mistaken this place for Foul Point, 
which lies 3 leagues farther north ; but this error will be avoided, if you observe that Plumb’s 
Island is visible from Natte, but cannot be seen from Foul Point; if therefore, you bring the + 
island to bear S. 30° W., by compass, when it is disappearing in the horizon, you may steer 
N. 15° E. for Foul Point, which is on this bearing. 

These directions must be followed only during the season of the S. E. winds, for in the 
season of the N. E. winds, you ought not to make the land to the southward of the place to 
which you are bound. | 

The bight of Foul Point, where ships anchor, is formed by a large reef, which begins on 

the shore a mile to the southward of the village, and extends about 2 of a league N.N. E. 
true bearing, Come no nearer this reef than a 3 league, and range it along, so as to double 
its northern point at a large cable’s length. You distinguish the breakers, but they show 
less at high water, and with a fresh breeze. When round the north end of the reef, haul to Aschorage 
the S.W., and anchor under shelter of it in 6 or 7 fathoms sand and mud. Thenorth point =~ 
of the reef will bear E. by N. or E. N. E., by compass, the south point of the bight S. by W. 
4 W., the village S.W. 1 mile, the land towards Manivoul N. by E. 6 or 7 leagues. You 
moor E.N. E. and W.S. W.; if you are to remain a considerable time, it is requisite to 
have a third anchor to the N.W. Within the reef, there is a basin where large ships may 
anchor, the depths being 6 and 7 fathoms; but it is not very safe, and the cables are ex- 
posed to be cut by the rocks. 

The village of Foul Point in lat. 17°41’ S. lon. 49° 36’ E., affords plenty of bullocks and >. sit. 
refreshments, but the harbour is full of shoals, over which a boat cannot pass at low water. 

It must be also observed, that Foul Point should only be frequented in the fine season, when 


the Southerly and S. E. winds prevail, the reef affording no shelter against northerly winds, 
or stormy weather. The winds here are periodical, the S. E. and Southerly, prevailing from Periodical 


¢ These inland mountains, called also Foul Point Paps, (and are the mark for this place) lie about 15 leagues 
to the westward. There are four of them, but in coming from Plumb’s [sland only two are seen. 


a xs 
e 


Indication 
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April to October or November, and the N. E. or Northerly winds during the rest of the 
year. This kind of monsoon is experienced in all these seas, from the equator to the 
parallels of Mauritius and Bourbon, and extends a considerable way to the eastward of 
these islands. 

A certain sign of land in the season of the northerly winds, and during the greatest part 


of t Z ° 
proximity oof the year, is a large bank of black clouds, of an even appearance, which gathers during 


Manourou.,. 


Manivoul. 


Island of 
St. Bary. 


Geo. Site. 


Channel 
withia it. 


the day, and extends over Madagascar. When seen from the land, this cloud has about 10° 
of elevation above the horizon ; it may be discerned at 12, 15, and 20 leagues distance from 
sea, and Is a sure indication of your approach to the land. 


MANOUROJU, in lat. 20°S. is a village where vessels are sheltered within the reef, 
extending from it to the northward ; but this place, and Tamatave, appear by the plans of 
them, rather confined for large ships ; and ought not to be adopted as places of refreshment, 
unless in a case of necessity, during the fair weather season. 


LONG POINT, OR MANIVOUL, in lat. 17° 13/S., about 6 leagues to the S.W. 
of the south end of St. Mary’s Island, affords shelter in the S. E. monsvon, or fair weather 
season. 


ST. MARY’S ISLAND, the sonth point, is about 13 leagues N.N.E. 4 E., true bear- 
ing, from the road of Foul Point, This island, ‘called by the natives Nossi [brahim, or 
Abraham’s Island, extends from lat. 17° 4’ S. to 16° 37’ S. ina direction about N. E. by N.: 
and Capt. Owen places the S.W. point 31°25’ East from Devil’s Mount, Table Bay, which 
will make this point in about lon. 49° 54° E., allowing Devil’s Mount to be in lon. 18°29’ E. ; 
but as he makes the latter in 18°20’ E., this would place the S.W. point of St. Mary’s in 
lon. 49° 45! E. 

Between it and Madagascar, the channel is safe for ships of any size, the narrowest part 
being about 5 miles wide, having from 40 to 45 fathoms in mid-channel. 

This part of it is formed by Lokinsin Point near the middle of the island, and Laree 
Point opposite, on the Madagascar shore. From this point, a bank projects E. N. Eastward 
about a = with only 2 or 3 fathoms water on it, and the former point is also environed 
by a reef. 

"The south point of St. Mary’s is formed by a flat islet, separated from it by a very small 
channel, around which is a reef extending nearly 2 miles to the southward. The whole of 
the eastern side of St. Mary’s, is likewise lined with breakers, with two sand banks detached, 
the northernmost about 4 miles off, and the southernmost one about 3 miles from the islet 
that forms the south point of St. Mary’s, 

On the west side, about 2 leagues from the south point, there is a bay, with an island 
called Quails Island at the entrance, where small vessels may find shelter. On it, the 


’ French had a factory, which they were forced to abandon in 1761, the place being unhealthy, 


Anchorage, 


Teiatique. 


and the natives treacherous.* To anchor at this place, steer along the S.W. end of 
St. Mary’s, in 18 or 20 fathoms, and having rounded a large rock off the S.W. point of the 
Bay, anchor in 18 or 20 fathoms, with Quails Island bearing about south, true bearing ; 
Point Laree will then bear nearly true north, distant about 4 leagues. The tide rises here 
about 4 feet perpendicular. The months most liable to storms or hurricanes, are January, 
February, and March. 


TEINTIQUE, situated within the Island St. Mary’s, about 3} leagues N.W. from 
Point Laree, is a bay or cove, full of shoals at the entrance, having a channel between 


* It was Gret cettled by the French, in 1740, and 120 men left there, who were three months after cut off by 
the natives, They re-possessed it in 1743. 
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them, with moderate depths for anchoring inside, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms, sheltered from all 
winds, according to the French plan, but too confined for large ships. 


ANTON-GIL BAY, named Manghabes by the natives, takes its name from Antonio ahtene! 


Gu, a Portuguese captain, supposed to be the first European who entered it. 
From the north end of St. Mary’s Island, the entrance of this Bay is distant about 10 
It is about 14 leagues in length from north to south, and 8 


leagues, bearing true north. 
leagues broad at the entrance between Cape Bellones and Point Baldrish, these bearing about 


N. E. 4 E. and S.W. from each other. 


In sailing towards Anton-gil Bay, a ship may in the southerly monsoon, pass through the To sait to- 
channel between St. Mary’s and the main land, or to the eastward of the Island at discre- 
tion; but in the northerly monsoon she should not make this island, for then, a direct 
course ought to be steered for the entrance of the Bay; she may sail along either side of it 
as most expedient, the depths of water and quality of the ground being nearly the same, and 
decrease to 30, 25, 20, and 15 fathoms, as the head of the bay is approached. 


Here are several Islets, the principal one called Marosse, is about a mile in extent, and 
It is in lat. 15°25’ S., having four smaller islets to the ee 
chorage. 


the same space from the shore. 
The common anchorage Is 


southward, the farthest of these distant from it about 2 leagues. 
to the northward of Isle Marosse, at the distance of a musket-shot, opposite to two small 


sandy coves, in 11 or 12 fathoms. Wood and water are procured here with great conve- 
nience, and tents may be erected, safer than-on the main, where you must trade for provi- 
The river bears N. N.W. true bearing from Isle Marosse, and is navigable by 


sions. 
boats. The anchorage off this river, is called by the French, Port Choiseul ; the water rises 
Rice, bullocks, &c. are procured here. ie 


about 5 feet on full and change of moon. 

Departing from Anton-gil Bay, bound to the northward, steer along the eastern shore, 723!) '°™ 
taking advantage of favorable breezes with the ebb tide. At a small distance southward . | 
from Baldrish Point, lies a small Island, called Behenter, to the southward of which, ships 
anchor when trading to this place. From hence, the coast extends about 2 leagues east- Mate 
ward, and is lined with a reef projecting 2 miles out, till it joins another islet, called Ne- *"""" 
patte ; from this islet, the direction of the shore 1s about N. E. by N. true bearing, four 


leagues, then about N. N. E. 7 E. to Cape East. 


VENINGUEBE BAY, in lat. 15° 52'S. about 1} league to the northward of the east Yeninevere 
point of Anton-gil Bay, is about 4 a mile wide between the reefs that form the entrance. i 
It appears unsafe, particularly for large ships. On the point of the reef forming the north 
side of the bay, which is very extensive, the French frigate La Gloire was lost, going out 


in 1761, 

CAPE EAST, is in lat. 15° 14’ S. lon, 50° 30’ E., and the whole of the coast to this 
Cape, is also lined with reefs, which in several places project 2 miles from the shore; it is 
From Cape East 


therefore, proper, to keep at least an offing of 1 league in sailing along. 
to Vohemare Bay, in lat. 13° 25’ S. the direction of the coast is about N. by W. 4 W. true 


bearing ; and N. N.W. to N. N.W. 3 W., from this Bay to CAPE AMBRE, which is and Cape 
the northern extremity of Madagascar, situated in lat. 12°92’ S. lon. 49° 25’ E.,* as de- 
scribed in a preceding section, of ‘Directions for the Passage to the Eastward of Madagas- 

car.” From Cape East to Cape Ambre the land is generally high and uneven, except near 

the sea, in some places, it is level, and of moderate height. The shore is rocky, with some a 


islets and coral reefs in different parts, projecting out 1, 2, 3, to 4 miles. 


Geo, Site. of 
Cape Rast, \! 
PA 


- 


* Bat in lon. 49° 11’ E. by Captain Owen’s chronometers, in H. M. Ships Leven and Barracouta. 
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capeEnt CAPE EAST BAY, AND HARBOUR, in lat. 15° 15'S. are situated on the S. side 


Harbour. of the Cape of this name. They are formed by reefs, the soundings in them 4, 5, and 6 
fathoms. The Harbour is a small inlet between the reefs, a little to the southward of the 


Bay, apparently more safe than the latter, but they seem too confined for large vessels. 


pottou —— PORT LOUQUEZ, in lat. 12° 48'S. seems a safe HTarbour by the French plan of it. 
The entrance is in lat. 12° 43’ S. between an extensive coral bank to the eastward, and ano- 
ther to the westward ; the latter having an Island on its north part, called Sandy Island, 
which is about 3 miles long. When abreast of the south end of this island about 14 or 2 
miles distance, the course is about S. by W. true bearing between the reefs which form the 
entrance, and the distance about 5 miles to a safe cove or harbour, having an even bottom 
of sand, from 5 to 9 fathoms, where ships are sheltered from all winds. The entrance Jead- 

ing to it is about 4 a mile wide, with deep water in it, from 20 to 40 fathoms. 

About two miles above the harbour, at the head of the inlet, there was formerly a village, 
and an inner harbour, having 4, 5, and 6 fathoms sand’ bottom, where the French vessels 
moored, when they visited this port. Between the outer and inner harbour, an extensive — 
bank projects from the point on the eastern shore more than two-thirds across the channel, 
which makes it very narrow in this part. Itis high water at 3 o’clock, and the tide rises 5 
feet. A little to the southward of the entrance to Port Louquez, there is a bay very open 

False Port. to the northward, called the False Port. 


Geo. siteof = BRITISH SOUND, entrance, is in Jat. 12° 14’ S. lon. 49° 15’ E. by the observations 

Sound. = of Capt. Owen, of H. M. S. Leven, who surveyed this excellent Harbour in 1824, it hav- 
ing been previously discovered by Capt. Chapman, of H. M.S. Ariadne. Capt. Owen 
gave it the general name of British Sound, but within the entrance it branches out into se- 
veral bays, named by him Irish Bay, Scotch Bay, English Bay, and Welch Pool, The en- 
trance of the Sound is about 2 of a mile wide, with about 24 fathoms water close to its south 
side, and from thence to mid-channel, and shoaling gradually to 4 and 3 fathoms at the 
northern side, which is formed by a small island close to the main. In the middle of the 
Sound there is 35 fathoms, shoaling gradually to the banks and shores of the bays inside. 
Variation 12° 40’ W. 7 | 

Enstcoatof Relative to the eastern coast of Madagascar, it should be observed, that Fort Dauphin 

unbealthy in jg generally healthy at all times. That from Foul Point, which is unhealthy only in the bad 

the noF- S y ya r oul Point, which is unhealthy only 

therly won- season, the country Is more so, as you proceed northward. To prevent your crew from the 

diseases prevailing there during the unhealthy season, allow none of them to sleep on shore 

after November. 

currentsbe- From Cape Ambre, the currents set generally strong to the westward all the year, toward 

‘Ambreant’ the Comoro Islands and the Coast of Africa. Several navigators have experienced a set of 

Coat, 15 or 20 leagues in 24 hours to the westward. 
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ARCHIPELAGO of ISLANDS, ond DANGERS, 
NORTH, AND NORTH-EAST, OF MADAGASCAR. 


dy Geo, Site of 
Sandy 
sland. 


SANDY ISLAND, or L’'Isle de Sable, in lat. 15° 52 S. lon. 54° 40’ E. is a flat san 
spot about 15 feet above water, 4a mile long from N. N.W. to S.S. E. and about 7 of at 
mile broad, having a sand bank projecting 3 of a mile towards the S.S. E. - It was disco- 
vered by the ship La Diane in 1722; and in 1761 the Flute l’'Utile* was cast away there. 
Ships passing to the eastward of Madagascar, if not certain of their longitude, should be 
careful in crossing the parallel of this low and dangerous island. 

The Alexander, passed on the west side of Sandy Island, within 5 or 6 miles of it, on the 
Sd Jan. 18103; the breakers on that side, did not appear to extend far out from the Isle, 
which she made in lat. 15°49! S. lon. 54° 48/ E. by chronometer. 

Capt. Moresby, visited this island on the 6th March, and again on the 24th of July 1822, 
having at this time reached it after a run of only 40 hours from Port Louis; and 60 hours 
from the same place at the first time to this isle, which he made in lat. 15° 512’ S. lon. 54° 
333’ E. by chronometric measurement from Port Louis, and in lon. 54° 38’ E. by observa- 
tions of © ¢. He found it to be very low and sterile, about ? of a mile in length, witha 
recf extending from the south point. The north point appeared to be a steep sand bank, up 
which the sea rolled a considerable distance. Off the N.W. end about 1 mile distant, the 
boat sounded in 11 fathoms uneven bottom, sand and coral; which soundings are on a spit 
that extends a mile or more in a N.W. direction, The Wizard rounded the island on the 
west side, whilst the Menai did on the east side at 4 a mile distant, and except on the spit 
mentioned, could not obtain soundings with 100 fathoms of line. The wreck of a vessel 
apparently of 140 tons lay half embedded iv sand, and from her position and aspect, pro- 
bably had been several years in this situation. There was also a small hut and flagstaff on 

its eastern end; the people who erected these were taken off by H. M. sloop, Harpy. 


CARGADOS GARAJQS, consists of a chain of low islets or sand banks, from 8 to 12 cargados 
feet above water,f with channels between some of them, having anchorage on the N.W, S70 


side, to leeward of thie isles. 
The North Isle, by the French account, is situated in lat. 16° 28'S. lon. 59° 31’ E., oy 


having on it some shrubs, wild sallad, and plenty of good water. A great variety of fine we Frencn. 
fish, may be caught in abundance at the edge of the reef, and there used to be a few Eu- 
ropeans, and 30 or 40 negroes on the Isle. 

Soundings extend 7 or 8 leagues to the N. Eastward of this Isle, and continue to increase Soundings. 
ina N.N. E. direction to 80 or 90 fathoms on the north end of the Bank of Cargados Ga- 
rajos, called also Nazareth Bank, which extends about 56 leagues in that direction from the 
Islands, as will be found in the sequel of this description. 

An English commander, who was captured by the Semilante, French frigate, states, that 
coming from the eastward, and after getting soundings on the Bank in the Semilante, they pirection. 
steered westward, the soundings regularly decreasing in a run of 6 or 7 leagues, and having 


* This ship had on board 80 blacks, men and women; the whites, who composed the greatest part of the 
crew, arrived safe at Madagascar after a short passage, in a flat-bottomed boat they made out of the wreck. 
The blacks were left on the island, with a promise of speedy relief, who all died except seven women; these 
remained on it 15 years, living on the shell-fish they could pick up, with now and then a turtle, and having 
nothing but brackish water to drink. Captain Tromelin, of the ship La Diligente, had the courage and good 
luck, to land on this dangerous spot, and brought them back to Mauritius in 1776. Abbé Rochon’s Voyage. 

+ In 1812, an inundation of the sea, it is said, nearly proved fatal to the few fishermen residing on these isles. 
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got into the proper latitude, they passed between the largest North Isle of Cargados Gara- 
jos and another sandy isle to the northward of it; and after hauling round the extremity of 
the reef until the tuft of trees bore about S. E. she anchored in 15 fathoms sandy bottom, 
with the watering place bearing about east. 

The Semilante with four prizes, remained a month here, waiting for intelligence from 
Mauritius; the people eat the wild sallad that grew on the Isle, caught plenty of fine fish 
close to the edges of the reefs, and were very healthy. 

From this place, they steered to the southward 6 or 8 leagues, till clear of the numerous 
sand banks, the southernmost danger being in lat. 16° 48’ S.: they were obliged to bear 
away for one shoal, and haul up for another, but there is safer passages by steering out in 
a westerly direction. 

A ship coming from the eastward, may haul to the northward of all the banks, and run 
down to the west of them, which passage is free of danger, excepting the visible reefs, with 
breakers on them. A shoal bears west 6 or 7 miles from the north point of Sandy Island. 

Cargados Garajos, is the St. Brandon, Reef of the old charts: H. M. Ships Cornelia, 
and Sir Francis Drake, visited this chain of islets and shoals, in J anuary, 1810, and Lieut. 
J. Henderson, an éycellent observer, determined their situations as follows :— 

South Islet anchorage, in lat. 16° 47’ S. lon. 59° 342’ E. by © @ and 59° 332’ E. by 
chronometer. 

North Islet anchorage, where there are several huts, in lat. 16° 272’ S. lon. 59° 39" E. by 
chronometer, and 59° 401 I. by © ¢. On this islet there is brackish water, but none at 
the South Islet; fresh water being procured at an islet called Water Isle, which bears S. by 
E. 7 miles distant from North Islet. 

Geo, site by South Islet Flagstaff, bears S. 27° W. from North Islet Flagstaff, distant 23 miles. The 
meee" south point of the shoal bears from its north point S. 20° W., distant 30 miles. These are 
all ¢rue bearings, the variation of the compass being 9° Westerly. 

This narrow chain of islets and reels, is steep to, on the east side, having in acne 32 
or 34 fathoms water within a 2 or 4 mile of the breakers; but the west side is not so steep, 
and may be approached in several places to 18 or 20 fathoms. 

The late unfortunate loss of the Company's ship, Cabalva, with Capt. Dalrymple, and 
part of her crew on the shoals of Cargados Garajos, by crossing their latitude in the night, 
when correct observations were not obtained for ascertaining the longitude of the ship, .and 
the chronometers being faulty ; forcibly prove the necessity of great caution when approach- 
ing the parallel of these dangers in the night. 

HLM. S. Magicienne brought the survivors to the Mauritius, and while she remained at 
the w reck of the Cabalva, made the Bank of Cargzados Garajos extend from lat. 16° 9' to 
16° 59’ S., and from Jon. 59° 25’ to 59° 50! E. 

Lieut. Hay, of H. M. Ship Menai, in April, 1821, anchored of the South Isles in lat. 
16° 47S. The northernmost isle, called St. Pierre, hie made in lat. 16° 11’ S., between 
which and a small sandy isle (N. N. E. of the North Isle anchorage) there is a good pas- 
sage, by hauling round inside of a coral patch which generally breaks, 2 or 3 miles W.N.W. 
of North Anchcrage Isle. The southern reef extremity is in lat. 16° 55'S. From the 
eastern edge of the Reef to the westernmost dangers is about 11 miles, and the meridian 

assigned to North Isle 59° 39’ E. will pass through the centre of the group. 

The Huddart, 25th December, 1810, made the south islet in lat. 16° 47’ S. lon. 59° 31! 
Ie. by chronometer, and after tacking from the east side of the chain, she stood 28 miles to the 

southward, then tacked to the N. E. and weathered the islets and dangers without seeing 
them. On the 27th, at 2 P, M. she sounded in 25 fathoms coral, in “lat. 14° 50 S. lon. 
61° 1’ E, by chronometer and noon observation; she steered from hence N. IL. 3 N. 96 
Nazareth miles, and sounded in 21 fathoms at 8 P. M.: stecred N.E. EN. 33 niles till 3 A. M. in 
ae soundings trom 21 to 32 fathoms coral and weed, which was the last soundings, then in lat, 
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'. 13° 41'S. lon. 61° 15’ E. after steering 13 miles to the northward, had no ground at 80 


fathoms. These soundings of the Huddart, were on the Nazaretu Bank, which is 
thought to be a continuation of the Bank of Cargados Garajos, although it is uncertain, 
whether or not they be separated by deep water chasms. 7 

fficer in H, M, S. Corn- 


Capt. Smyth, who lately surveyed the coast of Lybia, when an o 
wallis, Nov. 10, 1808, in lat. 13° 56S, lon. 60° 59’ E. by three chronometers, had sound- 


ings on the Nazareth Bank, 20 fathoms sand and coral, and carried from 19 to 40 fathoms 
until the 11th at noon, in lat. 14° 54’ S. lon. 60° 53’ I., then carried from 40 to 25 fa- 
thoms, steering to the S.S.W.ward, and after having no ground at 60 fathoms, again got 
soundings of 40 to 23 fathoms, then no bottom at noon, the 12th, with 80 fathoms, in lat. 
17° 1'S. lon. 60° 17'S. 

The Ganges, Capt. Falconer, 22d February, 1817, saw a low sandy isle, bearing S. 20° 
W., distant about 7 miles, thenn lat. 16° 19° S. lon. 52° 49! E. by observation of Sun and 
Moon, in soundings 20 fathoms sand and coral; from this situation steered East about 28 
miles till 11 P. M., had then 45 fathoms, and shortly afterward got dff the Bank of Carga- 
dos Garajos. Feb. 26th, at 9 P. M. again got soundings 30 fathoms white shells in lat. 
15° S, lon. 60° 40’ E, by chronometer, and continued in soundings of 20 to 30 fathoms till 
8 A.M., steering N. by E.. and at noon lost soundings in lat. 14° 14’ S. lon. 60° 43' E. 

The Acteon, Capt. Mackie, 16th March, 1816, at 7 A’ M. in lat. 15° 20'S. lon. 60° 
14’ E. by chronometer, got soundings 35 fathoms sand aad coral: steering from hence 
N. E. by E. and E. N. E., she had generally from 25 to 16 and 14 fathoms at 74 P. AL, 
when a strong smell of sea-wecd was experienced, as if passing under the lee of a shoal or 
reef of rocks: at this time the lat. 14° 30’ S. Jon. 61° 23 E. by chronometer ; shortly 
after deepened to 40 fathoms at 8 P. M., and at 9 P. M. lost soundings, steering N. KE. by 


E. as before, 
SAYA DE MALHA BANK (or Coat of Mail) has lately been found to extend Ssyade mu- 


above a degree more to the northward than formerly suppused. Its southern extremity is 
thought to be in lat. about 11° 30'S. and its northern extremity is known to extend to Estent. 
lat. 8° 18'S. 

His Majesty’s ship Galatea, on the 26th July, 1811, got upon a bank of 9 and 10 fae Geo. site oe 
thoms, the coral rocks distinctly seen under the ship, then in lat, 8° 35’ S. lon. 59° 582’ E. i a 
by chronometer, and the bank appeared to extend east and west about 5 miles. 

This place where the Galatea got upon, was probably the N. Western patch of the Saya 
de Malha Bank, which appears at the N. W. and Western parts, to consist of detached* 
large coral patches, with very deep water between them ; for several of the Company’s ships 
have lately had soundings near the same situation, and carried them far to the northward, 
and also to the eastward. The Lady Carrington, in July, 1814, got soundings of 12 and 13 
fathams, on Saya de Malha Bank, in lat. 10° 30'S. lon. 61° 50" E, by chronometer, and 
steered from thence N.N. E. and N. E. by N., deepening regularly on these courses, to 75 
fathoms in lat. 9° 43’ S. lon. 62° 20’ E., then lost soundings: the Bank, therefore, seems 


to be of great extent in longitude, as well as in latitude. 


* The doubtful bank, called St. Michael's, is probably only one of the N.W. patches of Saya de Malha, as 
the situation assigned to it is nearly where the Galatea had soundings. 
In Jat. 17° 10’ S. Jon, 58° 18’ E. by chronometers, breakers were thought to have been seen by Capt. Bull, 


of the Biramgore Grab, which might probably be occasioned by ripplings, although he considered them to be 


on a shoal. 


U2 
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Lat, S. Lon. E. 


hes OAL: She had from 7 to 10 fathoms coral ...+e0e-9 Seeee60 43( Srvations a- 
185446%oesCltt0isé~eeeeeS 55000200 38 aes Heda 
40666002 0lttOssi%sen08 51leeee60 37 chronometers 


Huddart, in December, 1810, had 32.....+..ditto & sand 10 446.260 44 By chron. 


Then no 
14 & 15 ..- ditto eeeee 9 5542-60 56) proved tee 
ing N. by E. 
Preston and Phoenix in company, 10.eeeceeeditt0cccccees 9 45000260 32 By the Pha 
December, 1810, No ground weccccsceeee 9 42004.60 31 aaa a 
62 & 7 fath. coral. secceece 9 Q1-++-60 14 Preston's 
93 & 1OeeeclttOcccccves 8 444¢+e60 10 chronometers 
No ground coecceccecee 8 42.0e200 10 made the lon, 
Ditto oC cieowe COCR SESE OC 3leeee60 7 eda 
12 & 13 fath. COral 6 oe ves. 8 3022060 5 ee aa 
12 to 15... ditto «+e... 8 19.0--60 38 
No ground iiihé Ch. aoe ee OS 17.++e60 3 


Marchioness of Ely & Lady ahvoas eons 
Carrington in July, 1814, had 49 fathomSs+++eeeesee+10 58+++-61 40 Port Louis. 


! ° 
Geo. Sites, Northumberland, Ist Jan. 1811, had soundings on the bank in 9 19.060 26 By lunar ob- 


From this situation, they steered N. Eastward in soundings from 41 to 20 fathoms, 
till in lat. 10° 25’ S. lon. 62° 10’ E. and from hence to lat. 10° 0! S. lon. 62° 20! E., had 
regular soundings of 12 to 14 fathoms, then deepened gradually to 75 fathoins in lat. 9° 
44'S. lon. 62° 30’ E. which was the last soundings got on the eastern edye of the bank, 
steering N. E. 

rxtenteast. The bank is also of great extent east and west, as appears by the soundings and observa- 
ae" tions of these ships, which has also been experienced by others. 

Brig, Tweed, Jan. 14, 1817, at 6 A. M. saw the rocks under the stern, and had from 
13 to 9 fathoms coral rocks, steering N. E.ward with a light breeze till 112 A.M., then 
suddenly no ground; at noon, observed lat. 8° 18’ S. lon. 60° 46’ E. by chronometer, 
from Mauritius. H. M.S. Cornwallis, June 10th, 1806, at noon, observed lat. 9° 47’ 
S. lon. 61° 13’ E. Variation 6° 20’ W, at 10 P. M. steering N. E., sounded in 40 fathoms 
on Saya de Malha Bank ; and thought we were well advanced on it; at 12 P.M. had 49 
fathoms, and generally 45 to 37 fathoms till 11 A. M. passed over a knowl or patch in 10 
fathoms red coral and shells, the bottom clearly seen, having from 9 to 8 and 7 fathoms, 

and N. E. nearly of an hour; afterward Jost soundings with the hand-lead, and at noon 11th, ob- 
served lat. 7° 234’ S. lon. 62° 24’ E., having experienced a current S. 75° W. 39 miles, 
since the preceding noon. 

The Ganges, Captain Falconer, after having sounded on the Cargadus and Nazareth 
Banks, already mentioned, got soundings 40 fathoms on Saya de Malha Bank at § A. M. 
4th March, 1817, and shoaled gradually to 15 and 144 fathoms at noon, then in lat. 10° 
37’ §. lon. 62° 10’ E. by chronometers, having run 9 miles E.N.E. from 8 A.M. till 
noon; shortly afterward lost soundings, by which it appears that this edge of the bank is 
steep, with rather shoal soundings, and extends farther to the eastward than generally 
supposed. 

The ship Colombo, on the 2d January, 1822, got 70 fathoms on the Saya de Malha 
Bank in lat. 10° 57’ S. lon. 61° 3’ E, and steered to the northward upon it; in lat. 10° 15’ 
S. lon. 61° 20’ E. she had 21 fathoms; in lat. 9° 50’ to 9° 47’ S. Jon. 61° 21’ to 61° 29! E, 
she carried soundings of mostly 8 and 7 fathoms rocky ground, and had twice only 63 fa- 
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thoms on separate patches about 4 miles distant from each other. The rocks were dis- 
tinctly seen under the ship whilst sailing over this shoal part of the bank, appearing in large 


white patches. 
The ship, Charles the Second,.ftom Bombay, bound to England, 25th Feb, 1698, got 
soundings 45 fathoms ouze, on Saya de Malha Bank, in lat. 10° 34’ S°, and hauled up 
E.S.E., thinking themselves on the eastern edge of it. Having run 27 miles E.S, E. m 
soundings not less than 40 fathoms, then at 1 A. M. shoaled fast to 12 fathoms coral and 
shells; and now, thinking they were rather on the west, than on the east side of the bank, 
tacked and steered W. by N. to N.W. till day-light, deepening to 43 fathoms ouze as be- 
fore. At day-light steered S.W. with a fresh N. E. wind, and at noon shoaled again to 14 
fathoms coral rock, and weeds ; afterward, deepened gradually to 50 fathoms, having run 
31 miles on a S.W. course, then got no ground with 60 fathoms of line. 
Navigators are still left in a state of uncertainty, whether or not any part of this bank is 
dangerous, but as the Cornwallis had 7 fathoms, the Northumberland 7 fathoms on ano- 
ther part, the Preston only 62 fathoms coral rock on a different part, and the Colombo 62 
fathoms on the Eastern edge, caution ought certainly to be used by those who happen to 
get upon this bank; more so, as a French navigator of the island Mauritius, states, that gerow. 
there are dangers on the southern extremity, where a ship would be liable to strike on some 
of the coral patches; and the Eliza, French schooner, is said to have been in 4 fathoms, 


close to breakers on this part of the bank. 


AGALEGA, or GALEGA, was examined by Captain Briggs of H. M. S. Clorinde, on 4s 
the 12th of January, 1811, who seems to have fixed its situation correctly, which was pre- | 
viously not well ascertained. The landing was found difficult on account of the heavy surf, 
the island being surrounded by a reef. A person who formerly had commanded a French 
privateer, was at this time settled on the island, having under him a colony of negroes, who 
cultivated part of the ground with maize, wheat, &c. 

This Island is little more than a mile in breadth, extending about 11 miles, nearly N.W. 
and S. E., all low Jand, with a gap in the middle, (where the sea breaks through on high 


tides) which gives it the appearance of two islands, if viewed at a distance. 
The north end was found to be in...... «slat. 10° 20’ S......lon. 56° 37! E. Geo. Site. 
South end ee@ere @ceoeeeneeveegge @ereaeeteo one @e@es6 10 31 e#@eeeeevee 56 40 


By the chronometers of the Clorinde and Minerva in company. 
The ship, Sir Stephen Lushington, passed in sight of this island on the 28th of January, 


1311, and made it in lon. 56° 39’ E. by chronometer, and other ships have lately made it 
nearly in the same longitude. 

Capt. Moresby, on the 29th August, 1821, visited this Island, and landed on the N. W. 
point, which he made in lat. 10° 21'S. lon. 56° 39’ E. by chronometers, from Port Louis ; 
and although he had not time to examine the S. E. point, he states that the eastern extre- 
mity of the reefs extends to lon. 56° 42’ E, At this time a schooner was at anchor in 8 
fathoms water, two cable lengths from the shore under Jee of the N. W. point. Variation 
y° 40’ West in 1821. Although the island is low, tlre trees may be seen 5 leagues distance. 


JOHN DE NOVA, extending from lat. 10° 53’ to 10° 26'S. lon. 51° 9 E. (the body) ceo. site. of 
is the southernmost of the groups of islands, north-eastward from Cape Ambre; and it is Nor cio 
au elliptical chain of low islets and recfs, extending N. E. and S.W. 6 or 8 leagues, hav- 
ing a bason in the centre, with 7 or 8 feet water on the bar leading to it, at the north part 
of the chain, where there is good ground for anchoring. The soil of these islets is mostly 
coral, on which grow trees of small size. ‘Turtle and fish of various kinds are plentiful, and 
some fresh water is to be obtained by digging. The tide sets about N. E. and S.W., and 


rises 4 or 5 feet. 


Twelve 
Islands. 


Geo. Site of 
St. Pierre. 


Geo. Site of 
Providence 
Istand., 
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Capt. Moresby, of H. M. ship, Menai, on the 26th July, 1822, anchored at the northern 
part of John de Nova in 17 fathoms sandy bottom, and made the lat. of the anchorage 
10° 6’ 47° S. by good observations, lon. 51° 5! 30" E:. by three chronometers, measured in a 
run of 84 hours from Port Louis, Mauritius. By the same means, he made the extreme of 
North Reef in lat. 10° 6’ S. lon. 51° 73’ E. Northwest Isle in sight from the ship, lat. 
10° 11'S. lon. 50° 59’ E. South extreme, lat. 10° 26'S. lon. 50° 54/ 20" E. Variation 
8° 30' W. Some lunar observations gave the lon. 51° 202 E., but as the weather only ad- 
mitted a few sights to be taken, Capt. Moresby, is of opinion, that the chronometers gave 
the true longitude of John de Nova. He remained at anchor here till the 29th, turning 
Turtle, the wind fresh from S. E.ward; the flood tide then ran N. N. E. 13 mile per hour, 
and the ebb to the S.W. Water was got by digging at the depth of two butts in the sand. 

Capt. Hugh Scott, of the Company’s ship, Charles Grant, on the 8th of May, 1819, at 
4 P. M. saw the western part of this group bearing E. by 8. 33 or 4 leagues distant, which 
part he made in lat. 10° 15’S. lon. 50° 54’ E. by chronometers, measured from lunar ob- 
servations, corresponding nearly with the longitude stated above, by Capt. Moresby. Cap- 
tain Francklin, of the Northumberland, in June, 1810, made the western part in lon. 51° 
21’ FE. by lunars, and the mean of six ships of the fleet at the same time, made it in lon. 
52° ot’ E. by their chronometers, but this appears to be above one degree to the eastward 
of its true longitude, as determined by Capt. Moresby. 

The group called the TWELVE ISLANDS, sazd to be situated about 10 leagues to 
the N.W. of John de Nova, seems to be one and the same group, as Jonn de Nova, con- 
sisting of two islands of considerable extent, and ten small ones,. making twelve in number. 


ST. PIERRE is in lat, 9° 20’ S. lon. 50° 473’ E. by Capt. Moresby’s observations, 
who visited it in 1822, and found it to be a low island, about 13 mile long, bearing 
W.S.W. by compass from Providence Island: itis peculiar from being cavernous, through 
which the sea is thrown a great height, appearing like whales blowing near it, when first 
discerned, and its formation differs from the neigubouring islands, having a thin bed of soil 
resting on rock, which is neither granite nor lime stone. The anchorage for small vessels 
is close to the reef, the bank not extending a cable's length. Variation 8° 52° W. in 1822. 
The tallest trees on it are scarcely 10 feet high, and may be seen 5 or 6 leagues distant. 
It is the nearest island on the eastern side of the channel, in steering from Cape Ambre to 
the northward for India. 


PROVIDENCE ISLAND, in lat. 9° 10’S, lon. 51° 43’ E. (the north point) by Capt. 
Moresby’s observations, is luw, about two miles in length North and South: water 1s got 
by digging in the sand. There 1s anchorage on the west side $ a mile from the shore upon 
uneven ground, sand and coral. ‘The tide rises and falls 8 feet, high water at 3 hours 30 mi- 
nutes on the shore at full and change of the moon. The north part of the island 1s covered 
with cocoa-nut trees, and the south part with a spungy tree resembling the fig tree, and 
growing to the height of 40 or 50 feet. Turtle are plentiful, and land crabs of large size, 
which are considered palatable and wholesome food. The reef which surrounds the island, 
begins at the north end, and projects 1} mile from the southern extremity, nearly joining 
the Providence Reef, to be described hereafter, which extends 6 or 7 leagues to the 
southward. 

_ St. Pierre and Providence Islands, were seen by Capt. Driscoll, in the ship Lonach, 
bound from London to Bombay, who passed between them, on the 11th September, 1818. 
At 11 A.M. St. Pierre bore N. N.W. by compass distant 4 leagues: at noon it bore W. 
by S., the observed lat. 9° 24’ S. which made the Island St. Pierre in lat. 9° 28! S, lon. 
50° 42’ E. by two chronometers, corrected from Cape East Madagascar, ina short run of 
two days. Same time saw Providence Island bearing E. N. E., about 4 leagues, which will 


‘ 


if, 
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place it in lat. 9° 13’ S. lon. 50° 583’ E. We passed through the channel between these 
two Islands, which appeared safe ; they bear nearly N. E. and S.W. of each other, and 


have reefs projecting from their extremities. 


PROVIDENCE REEF extends about 7 leagues 
and its S.W. extremity lies in lat. 9° 34’ S. lon. 50° 55}’ E. by Capt. Moresby’s observa- Reet 


tions and chronometers, who on the 29th July, 1822, steered from the anchorage of John 
de Nova N. by W. 32 miles, then had the S.W. extremity of Providence Reef, bearin 
a iE by N. 3 or 4 miles, He steered N.N. E. 14 miles along the west side of the Reet 
4 mile distance without obtaining soundings, then saw Providence Island, and shortly 
Mee St. Pierre. There are two small Isles on Providence Bank, which have appa- 
rently been mistaken for the Isle St. Lawrence, and Providence Island has also been mis- 
taken tor St. Lawrence, which seems to have no real existence. 
The greatest breadth of Providence Reef, near the middle, 1s about 2 leagues, by the 
French account, the whole space within, being filled with banks of sand and coral, several 
The French 


of which are above water, so that it is scarcely passable i in a canoe at low tide. 
frigate L’Heureuse, was lost here, after sailing from Mauritius on the 30th August, 1769, 


for Bengal; she passed in sight of John de Nova on the east side, about 5 leagues distance, 


September Sth, and on the following night she struck on the south part of the Reef, and 
The crew got upon a dry sand a league within, from which they came to 


went to pleces. 

a sinall island joined with the Reef, and about 7 leagues to the northward of its southern 
extremity, to which they gave the name of Providence Island. After having remained two 
months on this island, the crew, 35 in number. left it November 8th in a boat, which had 
been lengthened 5 feet; and with the help of N. E. winds, they landed four days after on 


Madagascar, 8 leagues to the south of Cape Ambre. : 


am al ¥ 


COSMOLEDO ISLANDS, were visited by Capt. Moresby on the 31st of July, 18 
who made the circuit of the group within a mile of the recfs, the Wizard passing to the 
southward, and the Menai to the northward, but did not get soundings at that distance. 
This group consists of a ring of coral about 10 leagues in circumference, q mile broad in 
some places, and others interspersed with islets and banks, inclosing a magnificent lagoon, 
into which there did not appear a single opening. The S. W, isle, named Isle Menai, ‘from 
Its position being correctly ascer tained, is more elevated than the others, and having some 
cocvoa-nut trees, “and a small variety ae other trees. At noon, when within a musket-shot 
of the centre of Isle Menai, observed the lat. 9° 40’ 55” S. lon. 47° 36}' E. by chronome- 


ters. Variation 119° 51’ West. 


The geographical situation of the group is as follows :—~ North point, lat. 9° 38’ S. lon, Geo. site 


South point, lat. 9° 46'S. lon. 47° 4 ot! .. East point, lat. 9° 493’ S. lon. 


47° 4 14 E. 
47° 44/4 E. West point, lat. 9° 41S. lon. 47° 36! IE. These Isles are Sole AES re- 
sorted to for fish, where a few blacks are left, who wait the vessels return. On the southern 
side there is a small patch of sand, where, during the northerly monsoon, small vessels 


may anchor. 


ASTOVE, or ASTOVA, in about lat. 10° 10’ S., and distant 8 leagues to the south=- astoya. 
ward of the Cosmoledo Islands, is a small low island, upon which the French ships Le Bon 


Royal, and La Jardinicre, are said to have been wrecked. 
tuated in lat. 10° 13’ S. lon. 47° 31’ E., but he did not see it, having been carried to the 


N.W. by the current when endeavouring to steer for it. 


GLORIOUS ISLANDS, two in number, are low, small, situated on a reef, about 38 
Capt. Moresby, in the Menai sloop of‘ 


or 40 leagues to the W. N.W. of Cape Ambre. 


to the southward of Providence Island, Geo. Site of 


OO. Cosmoledo 
IsJands, 


Supposed 


Capt. Moresby thinks it is si- Gers. 


Geo. Site of 
oa 


Marquis of 
Huntly’s 
Bank. 


Geo. site. 
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war, touched at these islands in 1821, and made the eastern one in Jat. 11° 324’ S. lon. 47° 
39’ E. and the western one in lat. 11° 342’ S. lon. 47° 30’ E. by observations of sun and 
moon, nearly agreeing with chronometer. They are covered with brush wood and trees 20 
or 25 feet high, and are about 15 feet above the sea level, connected by a coral bank nearly 
3 miles in breadth in some places, which space is filled with small isles, sand banks and la- 
goons, through which no passage appears, neither could soundings be got with 100 fathoms 
1 mile from the reef, on which the sea breaks with great violence. West Island, on which 
the boat landed, is about 14 mile long and 1 mile broad: a small basin is formed of its 
eastern end by a curve of the sand bank, in which ts 7 fathoms water, but with a rocky and 
uneven bottom, where a small vessel might probably find shelter. Turtle and birds are 
plentiful, but no fresh water, although it might perhaps be found by digging. The Eastern 
Tsland is not more than a mile in length, but has a very extensive reef stretching off it, ina 
N. E. direction. On account of the strength and uncertainty of the currents, the islands 
should not be approached but with a commanding breeze. ‘The whole of these dangers ap- 
pear to extend in an E. by N. and W. by S. direction by compass, about 15 miles. The 
tide rises about 10 feet. Variation 13° 135’ W. 


MARQUIS OF HUNTLY’S BANK, was discovered on the 28th March, 1818, by 
Capt. D. MacLeod, in the ship of this name, with the Duke of York in company, bound to 
Bombay, and it is situated in the fair track in steering fromm Cape Ambre to the northward. 
The Journal states, that steering N. by E. with a light breeze at S. S.W. the rocks were ob- 
served under the ship's bottom at 7 A. M., and had 10 fathoms; the breeze being light and 
the water clear, stood on till 73 A. M. in 10, 102, 11, and 13 fathoms, then hove to, and 
sent two cutters, one to the northward, which deepened gradualiy from 13 to 40 fathoms 
about 17 mile from the ship, then no ground at 40 fathoms. The other cutter, which went 
to the eastward, deepened from 13 to 20 fathoms, then no ground at 30 fathoms about | mile 
from the ship. The Duke of York hove to, bearing S.S.W. 4 W. about 2 miles distant, 
and showed soundings 10, 13, and 17 fathoms. At 84 A. M. bore away and steered N. by 
E. keeping a cutter a-head of the ship until 93 A. M. having run 4 or 5 miles N. by E. from 
7 A.M. when we first sounded : after 94 A. M. got no soundings at 75 and 105 fathoms. 

When we hove to, on the bank at 7 A. M. we were in lat. 9° 57’ S. (deduced from ob- 
servation at noon taken 5 hours afterward) lon. 50° 182’ E. by chronometers measured from 
Junar observations taken on the 29th, 30th March, and Ist April. The mean result of va- 
rious lunar observations taken before and since the 28th March, measured to our position in 
13 fathoms, places that part of the bank in lon. 50° 20’ E. latitude stated as above; and 
our last soundings of 40 fathoms in lat. 9° 53’S. and on the same meridian. Probably this 


~ bank is not dangerous, as the ship appeared to pass over the shoalest part, by the water deep- 


Assumption 
Island, 


ening all round, but we had not the means of forming a correct opinion of its extent. During 
the morning, no appearance of shoal water or breakers could be discerned from the mast- 
head, but only ridges of strong ripplings at short distances from each other, in one of which 
the boat found the water much agitated, and the particles striking against each other with 


‘considerable force, but no ground was got with 40 fathoms; and here the current was found 


setting strong to N. E., and when out of the rippling it appeared to set weakly to N. N.W. 

While in soundings the ship was surrounded by many sharks, and rock-cod, several of 
which were caught, and the bottom seemed to be white coral rocks in ridges, with apparently 
deep chasms between them ; but from the regularity of the soundings, this was occasioned by 
the various colours of the coral. 


ASSUMPTION ISLAND, in lat. 9° 43’ S. lon. 46° 323’ E. by Capt. Moresby’s 
observations in August 1822, and distant,about 18 leagues westward from Cosmoledo Group, 
is low, with some sand downs, covered with shrubs, being about 7 miles in length, according 
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to the French plan, extending nearly E.S. E. and W.N.W. Mr. Morphey, wlfo examined 
it August 15th, 1756, anchored on the west side; on the north and east sides, it is fortified 

by a coral reef, steep to. From Isle Menai of the Cosmoledo Group, Capt. Moresby made 

a true course N. 88° W. 534 miles when Assumption bore S.W. by W. 2 miles. 

ALDABRA ISLANDS, (called also Aro, Arco, Atques, and Albadra) are three in num- “taba 
ber, joined by islets and rocks, which make them appear as one island. A bason is formed French 
between them, having an opening to the eastward. After leaving Assumption, Mr, Morphey, ) 
on the 18th August, 1756, discovered Aldabra, and found their lat. 9° 24’ to 9° 35’ S. 

These were probably the islands seen in the Asia, which ship made Cape Bassas, 20th 
November, 1766, homeward-bound from Bombay ; light winds followed, with frequent 
Strong ripplines, and at noon, December 15th, a low island bore from W. by S. to W. by 
N.4N. distant 24 or 3 leagues: observed lat. 9° 19'S. which made the island in lat. 9° 21’ 

. It seemed covered with tufts of trees or shrubs on the east side, stecp to, without break- asias _ 
ers, having red cliffs on that side, and appeared to extend E. S. E. and W. N. W. 6 or 8°’ 
miles in leneth, and 3 or 4 miles in breadth. Irom noon she stecred S. by E. 8 miles, with 
the wind westerly, squally and rain, when at 2 P. M., 16th December, another island was 
seen from the mast-head, bearing 8. W. about 8 leagues, At sunset, it had the appearance 
of a hummock, bearing west, with Jow land extending from it W. by N. 3 N., distant 4 or 5 
Jeagues. Hove to, during the night. At sunrise the island bore from W. 4 S. to S. W. by. 

W.. distant about 3 leagues; the wind being now from southward, she could not weather it, 
then bore away to the N.W., and passed between it and the island scen the preceding noon. 
At 8 A. M. the body of the southernmost island bore south, distant about 2 leagues; same 
time, the body of the other to the northward bore north, distant about 6 leagues. At noon, 
16th, observed lat. 9° 44/ S. the soutuernmost island distant 4 or 5 leagues, the hummock 
bearing EK. 4 S., which makes it in lat. 9°49’ S. This island is low, with a small hummock 
near the centre; it consists of white sund, with a few shrubs, about 4 miles in lenvth east 
and west; a sand, with breakers, projects about % a mile from the east point, but no other 
breakers were seen, nor had she any soundings near these islands, which were supposed the 


\ : : a 
Atque’s (or Aldabra’s.) From ticnee, the Asia had light winds, and four days after, passed 


Mayotta on the east side, at 6 leagues distance, without perceiving any shoals or dangers : 
she got on the Parcel Bank the second day after passing Mayotta, and continued on it a 
whole day, steering to the S.W. and Westward. Afterward, she made the Island John de 
Nova, and the Bassas de India ; from the former to the latter she made lon. 2° 16’ West by 
dead reckoning, which seems to be nearly the exact difference of longitude between these 


islands, as may be seen by the description of them given in this work. 

The ship Lord Castlereagh, Capt. Laing, belonging to Bombay, saw these islands, De- rhe snip 
cember 15th, 1815. At daylight, thick weather, saw land from the deck, bearing from S. reacts 
by W. to W. by S., distant trom the nearest part about 3 leagues : the wind being light and “°"""" 
variable at eastward, bore away to leeward of the Jand, in case of unknown dangers. 

Steered along the coast for the most projecting part, and passed it at 2 or 3 miles distance, 
which after doubling, found the north side of the island to lie neaily east and west. 

This land consists of three principal islands, named East, Middle, and West Islands; the 
two former appeared to be of equal extent, and West Island about 3 of that extent. East 
Island appeared to lie in a S. E. and N. W. direction, the east end of which forms the pro- 
jecting part mentioned above: Middle, and West Islands, extend nearly true ea:t and west. 

A reet of breakers projects from the east end of East Island, at least 3 miles in an easterly 
direction; and the north side of this island, appeared to be fronted by several rocks with 
high breakers, situated close to the shore ; otherwise, the sea appeared deep and clear of 
danger. This island is of moderate height, here and there interspersed with a few trees, and 
a hummock near the eastern extreme, close to which the beach is fronted with white patches 
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of sand, and there are other white patches, almost hid by the brushwood and verdure that 
covers this island, and gives it a beautiful appearance. 

The gap between East and Middle Island, is about 4 a mile wide, with breakers stretching 
across, and some isles covered with bushes, extending to the southward as far as could be 
discerned. 

Middle Island, is the highest, the east part of it being elevated, and covered with very 
high trees, for at least a mile in extent, that may be seen 8 or 9 leagues from the deck of a 
moderate sized ship. The other parts of this island are well covered with verdure, and trees 
interspersed, with some white patches inland and on the beach, which give it a fine appear- 
ance. In coasting along this island, the beach seemed to be steep to, the water not dis- 
coloured, therefore did not try for soundings. 

The channel between Middle and West Islands appeared perfectly clear, about 4 mile 
wide, without any indication of breakers or danger ; with smooth water inside, where any 
boat might land, there being no surf whatever, and as far as could be distinguished through 
the gap, no islands or dangers were visible. 

West Island, is of level appearance, and although clothed with verdure, has very few 
trees or bushes on it of considerable size, like those on the two former islands; but it has 
like them, several white patches. The coast of this island, 1s also clear of danger, the N.W. 
end being fronted by a white beach of at least § mile in extent, and it may be seen at 6 or 7 
leagues distance from the deck of a large ship. 

When abreast of the central part of the coast of these islands, the beach of the extremities 
could not be seen from the poop, by which it may be inferred, that their northern coast ex- 
tends about 38 or 40 miles in length; and the north and west sides of them, may be ap- 
proached with safety, by night or day. 

Geo. site. At noon, when the N.W. end of West Island bore S. 8S. E. by compass, distant 6 miles, 
the observed lat. 9° 19'S. lon. by chronometers 45° 44° E. And when the Island Comoro 
was seen, on the 17th December, the chronometer placed it in the situation assigned to it 
by Horsburgh, by which it may be inferred, that the situation of the foregoing islands is 
pretty well ascertained, their N.W. extremity being in lat. 9° 23’ S. lon. 45° 46’ E. 

From the appearance of these islands, water is perhaps plentiful, and the timber of suffi- 
cient size, to be useful to any ship that might be in distress for spars.* 

Shortly after the bearings were taken at noon, a squall from the eastward with rain, ob- 
scured the land till ¢ past 4 P. M. having run 22 miles per log: it then clearing up, the 
island was just visible from the deck, bearing E.S. E. distant about 8 leagues. 

Capt. Moresby, in August 1822, passed on the south side of the Aldabra Islands in the 
Menai, and made the east point bear nearly N. by W. from Assumption distant 19 miles, 
or in lat. 9° 243’ S. lon. 46° 25’ E., and according to Mons. Hodoul’s plan, the extent of 
the Aldabra Islands east and west is 11 leagues, making the western extremity in lon. 45° 51’ 
E. nearly agreeing with Capt. Laing’s observations, in the Castlereagh. 


natat tsiand NATAL ISLAND, is generally placed about a degree to the northward of Aldabra, or 
toute in lat. 8° 25’ or 8° 35’ S.; but it scems doubtful whether such island exists. 


Alphonse. ALPHONSE ISLAND, 1s low, of considerable extent, having on it some small trees or 
shrubs, and during these last 14 years, it has been seen by several English ships. It appear- 
ed to Captain Ross of the Carmarthen, who passed it on the 12th of April, 1811, to be 
surrounded with breakers. Capt. Moresby made the north point in lat. 6° 594’ S. lon. 
59° 41' E. by chronometers, and 52° 454’ E. by observations of © ¢. Var. 7° 55’ W. 
He rounded this point { mile from the reef which extends $ a mile from the point. The 


* These Islands abound with land turtle, and probably have a good harbour. 
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southern extremity of these dangers (Capt. Moresby observes) is fast rising into an island of 
greater extent than Alphonse ; when in lat. 7° 143’ S. at noon this isle bore ¢rue East, and 
the extent of the reef still farther south, so that between lat. 6° 594’ S. and 7° 20’ S. dan- 
gerous reefs nearly unite North and South Alphonse ; there is a passage, but it is very in- 
tricate and dangerous, and the currents are strong and uncertain. The above named officer, 
in March 1822, remained two days under sail on the lee side of the island, whilst the people 


were on shore turning turtle. 
The mean of four other ships observations, by © € * and chronometers, place this island Geo. «ite. 


in lat. 7° 32’ S. lon. 52° 49’ E. 

About 4 leagues due south from Alphonse, lies a sandy isle or bank already mentioned, 8274 Bank 
called South Alphonse, a little above water, with a reef of high breakers surrounding it, and 
extending N. FE, and S.W. 5 or 6 miles. There are no soundings within a mile of the sand. 


MAIIE, OR SEYCHELLE ARCHIPELAGO, is an extensive group of islands, the Mabe t« 
southern extremity of which, is about 15 or 16 leagues to the northward of Alphonse. 

The principal islands of this Archipelago, were explored in 1743, by Lazarus Picault, and 
named after Mahé de la Bourdonnais, then governor of Mauritius. ‘These are situated on 
the middle of a great bank of soundings, Seyclielles being the largest, named also Mahe, and 
is about 16 miles Jong, and 5 broad. On its N. E. end there is a harbour, off Bat River, Harbour avd 
secured by reets from ail winds; and farther out is the road, sheltered from Easterly and chetiex 
S. E. winds by the Island St. Ann, and Stag Island, but exposed to northerly winds. ‘To 
the nortiward of this road, there is a reef about 2 miles off the N. E. end of Seychelles, 
having a safe channel within it, of 18 and 20 fathoms water. St. Ann’s, and the anchorage Gee. site. 
on the west side of it, is in lat. 4° 35’ S., and that island is in lon. 55° 35° E. by observa- 
tions of Abbe Rochon. 

Mr. Russel, of H. M. ship Topaze, made the town of Mahe in lon. 55° 314’ E. by lunars, 
and in 55° 263’ E. measured by three chronometers, from Port Louis, in a run of 15 days. 

Capt. Moresby, of H. M. ship Menai, in 1821 and 1822, made the anchorage at Mahe 
in lat. 4° 35’ S, lon. 55° 33’ E. by lunar observations agreeing with chronometers. Capt. 
Owen made St. Ann in lon. 55° 26? E. or 1° 582’ and 2° 0’ West, from Cooper’s Island, 
Port Louis, Mauritius. 

The flood sets about S.S.W. and rises 6 feet, high water at 3} hours on full and change 
of moon ; variation 7° W. in 1821. The Island Seychelles is high land, probably more 
than 2000 feet above the sea, rising in most places nearly perpendicularly from it, and was 
inhabited in 1812 by about 60 families, who cultivate cotton, make cocoa-nut oil, collect 
tortoise shell, and build small vessels such as brigs and schooners.* 

During the hurricane months at the Island Mauritius, the ships of war, in order to avoid 
them, sometimes are ordered to Seychelles, as these tempests do not approach so near to 
the equator. | 

Capt. Moresby, who explored great part of the Seychelle Archipelago in 1821 and 1822, Cain 
states, that Mahe is crowned with wood, and may be seen 12 or 13 leagues ; that its eastern Remarks. 
side is bordered by extensive reefs of coral, the openings of which opposite to St. Ann’s 
Island forms the Port, capable of holding five or six large ships of war moored, with suffi- 
cient room for many small vessels. The anchorage between the coral reefs and St. Ann’s is 
excellent, with the centre of St. Ann’s bearing East 3 of a mile, the town of Mahe W.S.W. 
in 8 to 15 fathoms sandy bottom. There are three coral patches between St. Ann's and the 
entrance of the port, having ¢ less 4 fathoms on some parts, which must be avoided by large 
ships. In the S. E. monsoon the wind never blows hard, and seldom strong. In the N.W. 
monsoon heavy gusts blow from the land, in which the wind varies: in this season, ships 


* The Seychelle Islands belong now to Great Britain. 
X 2 
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might conveniently lie between St. Ann’s and Isle Moyenne ; there is a good passage be- 
tween these islands. A large ship has been known to come to the road of St. Ann's be- 
tween Isle Cerf and the main, but the passage is very intricate and dangerous. During the 
S. E. monsoon, there is good anchorage on the western side of Mahe, but heavy gusts come 
over the high land, when the winds are moderate and steady on the eastern side. Water and 
wood may be procured either at St. Ann’s or Mahe: a large boat loaded, cannot pass over 
the coral reefs when the tide is low. A supply of about 150 cattle could be obtained, a 
large quantity of riee, and refreshments for the sick in abundance at a moderate price, ex- 
cepting wine. . | 

Mahe is without fortifications, but easy to defend from its precipitous hills and deep ra- 
vines ; nor could ships approach sufficiently near the town to fire effectually, without enter- 
ing the port, which is narrow and intricate. 


PRASLIN, is a high island, N. 58° E. true bearing from Mahe 23 miles, next to it in 
magnitude, and about equal height. The anchorage here is safe, where vessels lie sheltered 
hy the small circuinjacent islands, Curieuse protecting it from northerly winds. Praslin is 
in lat. 4° 19’ S., about lon. 55° 50’ EF. and the watering place is on the adjacent island Cu- 
rieuse: the tide rises 6 or 7 feet; and most of the Mahe islands abound with land-turtle. 
On the hills, the trees are generally hard wood, and cocoa-trees are plentiful in many of the 
valleys. The French were used to feed cattle on some of these islands, and have colonized 
those of the greatest value, with slaves from Madagascar. Thirty families inhabited Praslin 
in 1821, who prepare cocoa-nut oil, and cultivate cotton by numerous slaves. 

Dangers between Praslin and Mahe are as follows, from Capt. Moresby’s observations. 
Northward of the anchorage of St. Ann’s about 4 miles the Brisans are situated, two rocks 
which bear from each other by compass S. E. 4 E. and N.W. 4 W. From the North Bri- 
san, N. by W. 4 of a mile, there is a small coral patch with 6 fathoms water on it. Between 
the Brisans and the Mamelles the bottom is uneven, having from 7 to 13 and 15 fathoms at 
one cast. A musket shot W.N.W. of the Mamelles there is a rock with 6 feet water on it, 
on which the sea generally breaks ; but when the weather is fine it is difficult to be seen : 
two ships lengths from the north point of the Mamelles, lies also a sunken rock. Half way 
between the Mamelles and Praslin are two dangerous rocks covered in high tides, distant 
from each other between two and three cables lengths N. E. and S.W.: in the S. E. mon- 
soon, the sea usually breaks high, but when Capt. Moresby passed them within two cables 
lengths, the southernmost appeared now and then above water, and the position of the 
northernmost was only indicated by the reflux of the water. The marks for these rocks are, 
the highest part of St. Ann’s on with the Mamelles, south part of La Digue bearing East, 
Silhouette W. 2S. From these rocks E. by N. 2 N. there is a bed of rocks called Le 
Trompeuse, from its being often mistaken for those last mentioned. N. E. of Trompeuse 
are two islands called the Cousins ; between the South Cousin and La Trompeuse the chan- 
nel is intersected with dangers, which a ship cannot pass with safety; but between the 
Cousins there is a safe channel, likewise between the North Cousin and the reef that ex- 
tends from Praslin. From the North Cousin N.W. 4 or 5 miles, lies a small dangerous 
rock called the Baleine, covered at high water. Capt. Moresby observes, that he searched 
for this rock, but could not find it, not having any decisive marks ; it is, however, frequently 
seen, even with the water's edge at half tide. From the North Cousin W. N.W. distant 14 
mile, lies a coral patch, having 24, 3, and 4 fathoms, between which and the Baleine Capt. 
Moresby passed, steering for Isle Aux Fous, leaving on the starboard hand a coral patch 


with 4 fathoms on it, situated about half way between Isle Aux Fous and the N.W. part of 


Praslin. Having Isle Aux Fous and Isle Aride in one bearing N. 3 W. and S. 4 E. of 
each other, Isle Marianne being just open of Isle Curieuse, you may haul up with safety 
to anchor, or pass between Curieuse and Praslin. 


‘ 
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Geo, Site of 
® Silhouctte. 


SILHOUETTE, in lat. 4° 27'S. lon. 55° 18’ E. is the highest of the Seychelle Islands 
the next to Praslin in rnagnitude, being about 12 miles nearly circular, and situated to the 
N. Westward of Seyclielles, distant 6 or 7 leagues : it abounds with timber, has five families 
residing on it; the landing is difticult from the surf which beats over the coral reefs, Most 


of the other islands in this Archipelago are,small, some of them very low, with extensive 
reefs about them. . 

The bank of soundings on which these three islands and the adjacent small ones are si- soundings. 
tuated, is in length N.W. and S. E. about 54 leagues, being of a triangular form, with the jands oni 
acute angle to the S. E. The most easterly islands on the bank, are FreGATE'’s Isxe, about 


6 or 7 leagues 8. Eastward from Praslin, and the THuree Sisrers, Fericirtr, and Ma- 
RIANE IsLanps, 5 or 6 leagues to the eastward of it. 


Geo. Site of 
* Island Denis 


DENIS, OR ORIXA, the N. Easternmost island of the Archipelago, isin lat. 3° 49’ 
lon. 55° 44’ E. by the observations of Capt. Tanner of the Bombay Marine, who passed 
close to iton the 28th July, 1821, in the Company’s cruizer Antelope, and dezcribes it as 
follows. This island is about 24 or 3 miles in extent north and south, with several thatched 
habitations on its northern side; it is very low, covered with trees, and may be seen from a 
ships deck about 4 leagues. A reef appeared to project from its southern end nearly a 
mile, with discoloured water beyond it; and a coral bank or spit extends from it to the 
northward and westward nearly 3 miles, upon which we shoaled suddenly, and found 7, 6, 
and 5 fathoms, and there may be less water on some of the patches. In approaching from 
S. I. the soundings at 3 and 4 leagues distance are from 25 to 30 fathoms, sand, coral, and 
shells ; and when the island bears from S.W. to South you are then off the spit that stretches 
out from its northern extreme. Ifa ship suddenly shoal under 10 fathoms in passing, she 
should immediately haul out to the northward or N. Eastward. From 10 fathoms the 
soundings gradually deepen as you stand to the N.W. and the bank slopes down to 40 fa- 
thoms when the island disappears from the deck. As this island is situated near the N. 
Eastern extremity of the great bank of soundings which circumscribes the Mahe Archipelago, 
it is convenient for a ship to make, when proceeding by the southern passage, for the Arabian 
Gulf, as there is no danger in steering towards it in the night, for the lead, if attended to, 
will give timely warning of your approach to it in any direction. 


Geo. Site of 
Sea Covws 


SEA COWS, or BIRD ISLAND, the northernmost of these islands, in lat. 3° 40’ S. Seu ¢ 


lon. 55° 8’ E,, is a small low sandy isle, with a few shrubs on it, and environed by a reef, 


about 13 mile in length. There is anchcrage off it in moderate depths, the bottom rocky, 
When this island was explored by the Eagle cruizer, from Bombay, in 


mixed with sand. 
1771, many sea-lions (probably Manutees or large seals) were seen on the beach, with 


birds innumerable. A bank extends from the south end, having 9 fathoms sand and coral 
at 6 miles distanee from the island. L’Hirondelle, French privateer, with 180 people on 
board, was lost on it, having sailed the preceding day from Mahe, to cruize in the Red Sea. 
They procured water by sinking a pit in the sand, remained there 22 days, and part of them 


got to Mahe on a raft. 


FRENCH SHOAL, on which a French ship is said to have been lost, has been twice Frene 
passed over in 1824, by Capt. Mec. Lean, of the Swan, southern whaler, belonging to 
Messrs. Enderby, who describes it to be a dangerous shoal, about 5 or 6 miles in extent, 


with depths of 9, 5, and 3 fathoms the least water found on it, over a bottom of coral 
This shoal was found to be in about Jat. 3° 55’ to 4° I’ S. lon. 54° 49! E. and Geo. site. 


rock, 
about 10 leagues to the westward of the meridian of Bird Island, or 94 leagues to 
the West of the meridian of the N. W. end of the Island Silhouette: and it is situated 
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a little within the verge of soundings on the Great Bank that surrounds the Seychelle 
Islands. | 
To the N.W. of the Mamelles, distant 14 mile, there are several rocks. About 14 mile 
east of the rocks called the Chimnies, between the Isles of Mahe and Praslin, there are se- 
veral rocks at the water's edge, on which the French frigate Regeneree was nearly lost; and 
to the N. E. of the Chimnies about 14 mile distant, lie several rocks under water. | 
Captain Moresby describes the small Islands on the Seychielle Bank, as follows :— 


CURIEUSE, isa small island of moderate elevation, to the north of Praslin; the chan- 
nel between them is froin 14 to 24 miles wide, affording excellent anchorage at all seasons 
of the year. A coral patch with 4 fathoms on it, is distant 1 mile from the S. E. end of 
Curieuse, and a detached rock bears N. W. from its N. E. end. 

Between Praslin and Les Sceurs the bottom is penerally uneven from 6 to 25 fathoms, 
but there are safe channels between Les Sceurs and Isle Felicite: a bed of rocks extends 
from Les Sceurs southward, chiefly above water. Isle Ave Marie is a rock about half-way 
between Praslin and Felicite, having a shoal projecting S.W. from it about a cable’s length. 


LA DIGUE, inhabited by thirteen families, is surrounded by a reef, the landing dith- 
cult; between it and Praslin in mid-channel lie two dangerous rocks covered at half tide, 
distant nearly a mile from each other in a S.S.E. and N.N.W. direction. Around the 
southernmost rock, at a boat's length from it, Capt. Moresby had 6 fathoms, and 9 and 12 
fathoms at a ship’s length; but he thinks a ship ought not to pass between these rocks, till 
the space between them 1s better known. 

From the Round Island, united by a coral reef to the east end of Praslin, distant 2 or 3 
miles 8. S.W., are two rocks above water, called the Reguins’, bearing from each other 
about N. N, E. and S.S.W., distant two or three cable’s lengths; the south point of La 
Digue on with the south point of Mariane will lead to them. From La Digue five miles 
south, a little easterly lies a bed of rocks, called the Chimnies, and W. N,W. of these 1 
mile, there is a dangerous rock covered at half tide. 


FREGATE’S ILE, or ISLE AUX FRIGATE, in lat. 4° 32’ S. lon. 56° 0' E,, is 
the most eastern of the Seychelle group, elevated 550 feet above the sea, about 24 miles 
in length, having a rocky reef off its S.W. end, over which the sea breaks. This island 
is inhabited, aud has anchorage under its lee: ships running for St. Ann’s Roads in hazy 
weather, will pass it before they sce Male, and sometimes they tay be as far as Isle 


Recif. 


ISLE RECIF, in lat. 4° 34’ S. lon. 55° 49’ E. elevated about 150 feet, and 14 mile in 
length, has a remarkable white rock like a building on its summit, the resort of millions of 
birds, which give it this colour. With it bearing S.S. E. 14 mile, the Menai anchored in 
17 fathoms sand and shells. 


The S. Western group of the SEYCHELLE ISLANDS, formerly called Amirante 


‘Islands, consist of several detached small Islands, coral reefs, and banks. Eacuie Istanp 


(one of them) was examined in 1771, by the Eagle cruizer, which is a low sandy Island, about 
3 miles round, covered with shrubs, and encompassed with a chain of reefs to the north- 
ward and eastward, at the distance of 2 and 3 miles from the shore, on which the sea 
breaks very high. Between these reefs and the island, there is a channel, with soundings 
in it from 9 to 14 fathoms. This island, called by the French, Remire, is in lat. 5° 8’S. 
lon. 53° 224' E.; on it there is no fresh water. The tide rises about 9 feet, high water at 
$4 hours, on full and change of the moon. 
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AFRICAN ISLANDS,® two in number, are very small and low, situated about 6 Afriten ®- 
leagues northward of the bank which surrounds the Amirante Islands, and were discovered 
about 1795, by some of the small French vessels which belong to, and navigate in these 
parts. Captain Adams, of H. M. S. La Sybille, examined them in 1801, and found a few 
shrubs on them. They are almost overflowed at high spring tides, and abound with turtle 
and aquatic birds, but are destitute of fresh water. 

The largest island 1s the southernmost, joined to the other by a sand bank, which is dry 
at low water, spring tides; their length from N. to S. is not above 2 miles. Qn the east 
side a reef of breakers environs then, and on the west side there is safe and commodious 
anchorage in a bay, formed by the extremes of the isles and the reef which joins them. 
Observations taken on the southern island made it in lat. 4° 55’ S. lon. 54° 9’ E. by stars 
on each side of moon. But Lieutenant Hay of the Menai, in 1821, observed on the North 
Island, and made it in lat. 4° 504’ S. lon. 53° 274’ E. allowing Eagle Island to be in lon. 
53° 221’ E,; so that the position of these Islands, and others on the southern part of the 
bank, seein all to have been placed too far to the eastward by former navigators. Variation 
8° W.in 1821. The tides rise about 8 feet, high water at 9h. 39m, on. full and change of Geo. site. 
moon. ‘These islands lie about 6 leagues to the N.ward of Remire or Eagle Island, and 4 
miles N.W. by N., from the latter, there is said to be a reef; also, a bank extends 4 or 5 
miles from the south end of the African Islands, with 5 to 9 fathoms on it; but there 1s a 
safe channel between them and the others which lie to the southward. The Mary passed 
through this channel, 17th December, 1694, and afterward steered to the eastward, be- 
tween the Seychelle Islands and the sinall isles on the south part of the bank, without per- 


ceiving any danger. 
ISLE DE NEUF (Isle of the Nine) in lat. 6° 532! E. is the southernmost of the Ami- Geo. Site. of 
rante Islands, very small, and covered with bushes. Marie Louise, situated 7 miles E. N. E. eee 
+ ed ‘ a Marie 
from Isle de Neuf, is also woody and small, surrounded by a reef, on which there is + less Louise. 


4 fathoms 2 miles West from the island. Capt. Moresby passed in the Menai between 
these islands, in soundings of 12, 15, and 17 fathoms, and continued the latter depth steer- 


ing N. E. 3 miles. 


ISLE BOUDEUSE, in lat. 6° 11'S. lon. 52° 55’ E. is situated on the western extre- Geo, Site of 
nity of the Amirante Bank, and like the two Islands last described, is small, crowned with ee. 
wood ; they are all environed by coral reefs, excepting a few narrow openings. Ships should 
use a chain if they anchor among these islands ; the white sandy bottom may be distinguished 


from the coral patches when in 12 to 15 fathoins water. 


ISLE L’ETOILE (Star Island) in Jat. 5° 57'S. and bearing by eompass N. 4 E. from wetrwite. 
Marie Louise, is about 15 mile in length, low, and covered with bushes: the surrounding . 
reef projects to the southward about a mile, and to the N. N.W. of the Isle, there is a bank 


with breakers on it. 


ISLES POIVRE, in lat. 5° 43’ S. lon. 53° 20’ E., are two small islands, within a nile Geo. site or 
of each other in an East and West direction, bearing N. by E. 2 E. from Isle Marie” "°"™ 
Louise, by compass. Reefs extend around them to a considerable distance, and 7 or 8 


miles to the northward, there Is a bank dry at low water. 


* His Majesty's schooner, Spitfire, was wrecked on the reef at the southern part of these Islands, on the 
morning of 21st August, 1801. Lieut. Campbell, the commander, with four men, left the Isles in a small boat 
on the 27th, saw Silhouette 29th, reached it the 31st, and got a supply of water and cocoa-nuts; he then left 
this Island, and reached Mahe Roads 2d September, where he found the Sybille frigate, Capt. Adams, wlio pro- 


ceeded immediately to the African Islands for the remainder of the Spitfre's crew. 


Geo. Site of 
Isle de 


Roches. 


St. Joseph 
Isle, 


Isle de Ros, 


Isle Platte, 


Cetivy 
Island. 
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ISLE DE ROCHES, in lat. 5° 413’ S. lon. 53° 492’ E. or 22 miles to the east of Poivre, 
has a bank extending around it about 4 leagues to the north or N.W., and 2 leagues to the 
East, with only 23 fathoms on it in this part, and mostly from 5 to 13 fathoms tothe N. 
—— ; but in a southerly direction, the bank extends only a small distance from 
the Isle. 


ST. JOSEPH, in lat. 5° 27’ S. and 4 or 5 miles east of Isle de Ros, according to the 
observations of Mr. Russell, of H. M. ship Topaze, who explored most of these Islands in 
a small vessel, while the frigate lay at Mahe during the hurricane months at Mauritius ; and 
the descriptions and positions here given of the Amirante Islands, and most of the others of 
this archipelago, arc from the late observations of Myr. Russell, or Capt. Moresby, which 
correspond with each other, but differ much from the positions assigned to them by the 
French; the latter is now ascertained to be erroneous, and therefore exploded from the 
India Directory. 


ISLE DE ROS, in tat. 5° 24'S. is nearly on the meridian of Eagle Island, by Mr. 
Russell’s observations. To the northward “of it about 3 miles, is the southern extremity of 
a shoal bank, marked with 2 fathoms in that part, from thence stretching nearly to Eagle 
Island, with soundings of 4 to 9 fathoms. When Isle de Ros bore S. E. 12 miles, Lieut. 
Hay found 44 fathoms rocky bottom, then steered N. by W. 3 miles and was off the bank. 
Sand banks and coral reefs extend far West of St. Joseph, making the channel between that 
island and de Ros narrow and dangerous. 


ISLE PLATTE is in lat, 5° 483’ S. lon. 55° 27’ E. by Capt. Moresby’s chronometers, 
and observations, on the 30th March, 1829, who left Mahe on the preceding day; and in 
passing 3 miles to the eastward of it there Is no bottom at 100 fathoms, but off its S. W. 
end a bank extends 4 or 5 leagues, having from 5 to 12 fathoms sand and coral. From 
the North part of the Island a reef extends W. N.W. 4 or 5 miles, and also 1 mile I:.S. E. 
from the north point. This island is composed of coral, and is about a mile in length. 

The Amirantes differ little from each other, being generally from 14 to 24 miles in length, 
situated on coral banks, and seldom excecding 20 or 25 feet in height; but they are crowned 
with trees, rising 24 or 25 feet above the land, and cocoa-nut trees now cultivating by slaves 
from Mahe, will soon be abundant. By digeing 12 or 14 feet, water may generally be 
obtained. Calins, and uncertain currents, with the want of good anchorage, make tt desir- 
able not to approach these islands in large ships, unless obliged by necessity. 

On the extensive bank which surrounds the Seychelle Islands, the depths are generally 
from 14 to 40 or 45 fathoms, but there is less water on some parts of it, particularly at 
the eastern and western extremities. About 6 or 7 leagucs East and E.S. E. from Fre- 
gate’s Island, the soundings are from 8 to 10 or 12 fathoms coral, on an extensive part of 
the bank. The Mary had 10 and 11 fathoms on the S. Eastern part, and true W.7°S, 
from the Island Seychelles 18 leagues, she had 11 fathoms rocky bottom. Some French 
navigators, mark shoal patches on the western verge of the bank, where a large ship would 
be liable to strike; and this has been verified by the Swan southern whaler, as stated ina 
preceding page. 


CETIVY ISLAND, discovered July 3d, 1771, by the Chevalier De Ceetivy, is low 
and sandy, extending about S.W. by S. and N. E. by N. 8 miles, having off the North 
and N.W. points, in the S. E. monsoon, anchorage on a bank of sand stretching 4 mile 
from the shore, in 7 to 17 fathoms. Capt. Moresby touched here in H. M.S. Menai, in 
April, 1822, and found abundance of turtle, and water may be procured close to the an- 
chorage. The reef extends far to the southward. By Capt. Moresby’s observations and 
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chronometers, the north end of the island is in lat. 7° 6S. lon. 56° 162 E. The Lord Gee. site. 
Eldon and Carmarthen, on the 10th October, 1808, made the island (probably the south 

end) in lat. 7° 19’ S. lon. 56° 20’ E., and the Sir Stephen Lushington, in 1811, made it 

in lat. 7° 14’ S. lon. 56° 32’ E. by chronometers. Variation 9° 2’ West in 1822. Cap- 

tain Malfie carried on a manufactory of cocoa-nut oil here in 1811. 

Banks Ade- 


Jaide and 


BANK ADELAIDE, very little known, is thought to be situated about 15 leagues 
N. E. from the above island ;. and in lat. 6° 9’ S., N. N.W. 6 or 7 leagues from Bank Ade- success. 
laide, Success Bank is said to be in lon. 56° 40’ E. Capt. Moresby thinks these banks 
unite on the meridian of 56° 35’ E. between lat. 5° 10’ and 5° 40’ S., and that they are a 


continuation of the Grand Mahe Bank. 


FORTUNE BANK, named by Mr. Kerguelen after his vessel, in which he left Mau- Fortuse 
ritius, 13th September, 1771, made a north course corrected from thence, and at1 A.M.” 
19th, had ground 30 fathoms, next cast only 19 fathoms rocky. He stood on the other 
tack under a foresail, until the anchor was ready, and shoaled to 17, 15, and 14 fathoms 
sand, then anchored, being apprehensive of driving upon some sand bank. The multitude 
of sharks about them, made the sea luminous like breakers; of these they caught above 50, 
and a great quantity of crabs, with which the sea was covered. When day-light appeared, 
no danger was discernible. On weighing, he let the vessel drive, and continued sounding ; 
for a long time they had 14 fathoms, then 20, 25, and 28; then at once no ground. M. 
Kerguelen, states it to be in lat. 7° 16’ S., lying N.W. and S. E., but does not mention its 
extent, which is 3 leagues, according to M. D. Apres. 

This bank was discovered, 31st May, 1770, by the Verelst, Captain Compton ; who ob- 
served on the 30th in lat. 7° 24’ S. and thought they. were then on the bank, but did not 
sound till about 3 before 1 P. M. when he had 15 fathoms coral rock, then 14 fathoms se- 
veral casts. The weather was fine and clear, with a smooth sea, could see no appearance of 
shoal water or breakers from the mast-head. Steered N. E. 4 E., going about 4 knots, and 
had shoaled to 12 fathoms by 14 P. M.; continued that depth till 2 P. M., then deepened 
to 14 fathoms a few casts, and shoaled again to 12 fathoms. From 24 to 3 P. M. had 11 
fathoms very regular, from 3 to 34 P. M. had 104 fathoms very regular, then as fast as the 
line could be passed along, no ground at 20, 50, and 100 fathoms. Though the N. E. edge 
be steep, it is supposed the S.W. part shoalens gradually, as some of the people had observed 
the water discoloured, as early as 10 A. M. the preceding day. They found the N. E. end 
of the bank to be in lat. 7° 11'S. Immediately after losing soundings, the sea regained its 
proper colour, with the usual swell. _ Numbers of ground sharks were scen during the time 
they were on the bank. 

The Surat Castle, on her passage from Mauritius to Madras, crossed over this bank, 22d 
February, 1789. The first cast of the lead was 15 fathoms irregular, and in running over 
the bank from 15 to 10 fathoms, the least water, coral rocks and coloured shells. 

The appearance of breakers was seen on the western edge, with strong ripplings round it. 
By lunar observations taken in this ship, the bank was fuund to be in Jon. 57° 38° E. 

The Sir Stephen Lushington, in Jan. 1811, after passing the Island Coetivy, next day got 
upon Fortune Bank, and carried soundings of 10 to 12 fathoms steering east 7 miles; coral 
rock and sand were plainly visible under the ship, and as far as could be seen from the 
mast-head to the northward and southward. At noon had 38 fathoms, and soon after no 
ground ; by observations taken on the bank, it was found to be in lat. 7° 7’S. lon. 57° 4’ E. 6... sire 
or 31 miles east of the Island Coetivy by chronometers. This would place it in lon. 56° 474/ » 
E. by adopting Capt. Moresby’s longitude of Coetivy, but this officer says, it is 14 leagues 


East of Coetivy, or in lon. 56° 584’ E. 
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About 45 leagues N. N. Eastward from Fortune Bank, in about lat. 5° 19'S. there is 
another Bank according to the French, with soundings on it from 13 to 31 fathoms. 


Roquepez. ROQUEPEZ, a low sandy island, is thought to lie, in lat. 6° 24' S. about lon. 60° E. 
but if it exist, it is probably the Sanpy Isve, with breakers extending about 3 miles from 
it, said to have been seen in the Bridgewater at 10 A. M. the 6th Dec. 1819, then distant 
6 or 7 miles, and situated in lat. 6° 27'S. lon. 60° 4’ E, (its southern extremity), may 
perhaps, be the doubtful Island Roquepez. 


Switt'sBank. SWIFT'S BANK, from the journal of the vessel of this name, who passed over it g0- 
ing from Mauritius to Ceylon, in 1744, Mr. Dalrymple places from lat, 5° 17’ to 4° 35'S. 
lon. 61° 5’ to 61° 30‘ E. The soundings found on it were from 18 to 35 fathoms. 


Roe Galley ROSE GALLEY ROCKS, are said to bea ledge of rocks and breakers, seen by Capt. 
Gentleman, in the Rose Galley, going from Madras to Bombay in 1746; since which time, 
they appear never to have been seen, rendering their existence doubtful. This danger is 
said to be in lat. 5° 30’ S., and thought to be nearly on the meridian of the N. E. end of 
the Swift's Bank, or about 61° 33’ E. The run trom Madras, places the Rose Galley 
Rocks in about lon. 61° 52’ E. 

Space of This danger, said to have been seen in the Rose Galley, is thought to be the most easterly 
between we of those in the vicinity of the Mahe Archipelago, between which and the western limit of 
ahe an ° . oO: e e « 
are Ai the Chagos Archipelago, there is a space of above 8° in longitude, where the sea is consi- 
dered free from shoals or islands; which is frequented by ships from the Eastern parts of 
India going the Southern Passage to Bombay, and was formerly used by ships in early 
times, proceeding from Bombay to England. This route is now seldom frequented by 

Which route homeward-bound ships, although it appears eligible when the Northerly and N.W. winds 

may be S55 . ~ 

adoptedat may be expected between the equator and Mauritius, in December and January. 

| In 1796, the London proceeded by this passage. January 29th, she was in lat. 3° N. 
lon. 673° E., got the winds then at W. and S. Westward, afterward at N.W.., until in lat. 
1° §. lon. 68° E. on the 2d February. From hence, brisk winds between W.S.W. and 
W.N.W. continued till in lat. 12°S. lon. 75° E. on the 7th, then veered to N., where they 
kept till she reached lat. 21° S. lon. 75° E. on the 10th; had then light N.W. winds one 
day, and got the trade at S.S. E. on the 12th, in lat. 22°S, In 23° S. it veered to E.S.E. 
In 244° S. lon. 62° E. had strong N. N.W. gales two days, then S.W. and Southerly winds 
three days more. On the 21st February, in lat. 253 S. lon. 59° E. had a return of 5S. 
Easterly winds. 


CHAGOS ARCHIPELAGO. 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Generale. CHAGOS ISLANDS AND BANKS, were very imperfectly knowon, until Capt. Ar- 
Gugeeux- chibald Blair, then a Lieutenant of the Bombay Marine, surveyed them in 1786. They for- 
one®® . merly had the general name of Basses de Chagos, from the largest Island which forms the 

southern limit of the whole, called Chagos Island, or Diego Garcia. These were formerly 
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placed on the charts as separate Islands, and Diego Garcia generally laid down about 24° 
to the westward of Chagos, but it is now well ascertained, that they are one and the 


same Island.* 

The extent of the Chagos Islands and Banks, is from the south end of Diego Garcia, in 
lat. 7° 29’ S. to the north end of Speaker’s Bank, in about lat. 4° 40’ S., which is thought 
to be 4 or 5 leagues to the eastward of the meridian of the former, the islands between them 


forming a large curve to the westward. 
eo. Site of 


DIEGO GARCIA, or CHAGOS ISLAND, extends from lat. 7° 14’ S. to 7° 29! S. ¢ te of 
and by mean of two immersions of the first satellite of Jupiter, taken by Captain Blair, on cia.” 
Flagstatf Point, in the harbour, lon. 72° 22’ E. This island is one of the wonderful phe- 
nomena of our globe ; its length from north to south being about 14 or 15 miles, and the 
general breadth from 3 to 4 miles, having the form of a crescent, with the convex side to 
the eastward. But it may be considered as a steep coral wall standing in the ocean, for the 
whole interior of the island is a lagoon or natural harbour, nearly of the same length and 
breadth as the island itself, as there is no part of the circumjacent wall above 4a mile 
broad, and the greater part of the eastern side is only about rs of a mile in breadth. This 
Island (or contour of an island) is low, generally 8 or 10 feet elevated above the sea at 
high tides, but inundations of the sea appear to have pervaded the wall in some places, and 
imparted their waters to those in the harbour. Although low, the island is covered with 
tall cocoa-trees, which make it visible 5} or 6 Jeagues at sea. A steep coral reef fronts the 
sea all round, on which it breaks very high, and renders the landing on the exterior Imprac- 
ticable. This reef is steep to, in most places, there being no anchorage for a ship on the Eavironea 
outside of the island, except in the entrance of the harbour at the N.W. end. The points” 
fy Entrance of 


the harbour: 


which form the entrance, are called by Captain Blair, the East and West points; betwee 
them three Islands are situated, called East, Middle, and West Islands; this lies near the described. 
west point of the main island, and the two former nearest the east point. 

West Point and Island, ure joined by a reef dry at low water, and Middle and East 


Tslands, are situated on the edge of an extensive coral bank, which projects from them about 


2 miles to the southward into the harbour; several parts of it are dry at low water, with 
The same coral bank extends 


dangerous patches of 14 and 2 fathoms coral in other places. 


to the east point, which renders the passage between it and either of these islands unsafe, 
It appears, however, that M. la Fontaine went into the har- 


except for very small vessels. 
bour in 1770, betwixt East Island and East Point, where 44 fathoms is marked on his 
plan of the Island Diego Garcia; but Capt. Blair in 1786, found only 2 and 24 fathoms 
in the same place; and the ship Hampshire, of Bombay, was wrecked (about 1793) in at- 


tempting to enter by this dangerous and shoal passage. 
The only safe channel into the harbour, is between West Island and the sand projecting 


from Middle Island above 3 a mile to the S.W., leaving a channel near a mile wide between 
There are no 


it and West Island, which is safe to approach on the N.W. and N. E. sides. 
soundings until a ship is close to the entrance, the water then shoals suddenly, from 100 


fathoms no ground, to 20, 10, and 7 fathoms. 

The French used to keep a small settlement on this Island, consisting of slaves and a 
few Europeans, who prepared cocoa-nut oil and salt tish, for small vessels which came an- 
nually from Mauritius. . 

A variety of fish abound in the harbour, and excellent green turtle visit the shores on the Produc. 
outside of the island; the land crabs, which feed on the cocoa-nuts as they fall from the 
trees, are also wholesome food ; and good fresh water may be had in almost every part of 


the island, by digging eight or ten feet deep. 


* Ady and Candy, and the a as have no real existence. 
2 
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reroaien’ ‘The S. E. winds prevail here from April to November, but are strongest in June, July, 
currents. August, and part of September, during which time the current generally sets between W. 
and N.W., from 12 to 20 miles daily. In March and April the winds are often very va- 
riable and light; October and November are also changeable months, but more unsettled, 
and more squally than the former. In December and January, the N.W. winds prevail al- 
for salve most constant, producing a current to the S. Eastward. A ship proceeding by the southern 
laa “© passage for Bombay, and desirous of getting a sight of Diego Garcia, should keep in about 
lat. 7° 30’ S. to 7° 35'S. when approaching its meridian, and pass to the southward of 
the island if the wind is favourable. Should she intend to stop here for a supply of water, 
or other refreshments requisite for a scorbutic crew, she ought to steer for the N. E. part 
of the island, keeping in the parallel of 7° 18S. When the S. E. winds blow strong with 
hard squalls, much rain, and cloudy weather, in July, August, and part of September, she 
inust guard against the currents setting generally to the N.Westward, as she might be car- 
ried to the northward of the Island, if observations were not obtained. 
As the shore is free from projecting shoals, she may in the day, run for it without dan- 
ver, if the weather is not so thick as to prevent land from being seen at the distance of 2 or 
3 miles. The Island being low, and sometimes enveloped by a cloud in the night, great 
caution is requisite in running for it at such times, and it should not be approached in a 
dark night.* 
eoauiants Running for it in a clear night, or in the day with thick weather, when near its situation 
we wh the a ship should be kept under such sail as she can bear on a wind; and if the Island is seen, 
oon her head ought immediately to be laid to the N. Eastward off shore, if it is mght; and it 
may be prudent to ply to windward till morning, to prevent being carried to leeward by the 
current. In the day, she should steer along by the N. E. point boldly, passing close on 
the north side of East and Middle Islands, and round the spit that extends near a mile to 
the westward of the latter, as close as consistent with safety, to enable her to fetch 
aad sai into Higher up the harbour. In clear weather, the dangers are always visible frum the mast- 
the harbour. head ; an Officer stationed there to look out, is the safest guide. Care must be taken in 
working up, not to stand farther westward than to bring West Island North, that the shoals 
in the bight to the southward of this Island may be avoided ; nor too much to the eastward, 
that the extensive bank and shoals to the southward of Middle Island may also be avoided. 
aa Entering the channel during S. E. winds, it is proper to keep near to the sand projecting 
choring from Middle Island to the westward, which has 53 and 6 fathoms close to its western point: 
by keeping this close a-board, a ship may fetch into good anchoring-ground without tacking, 
with West Island bearing N. 4 W.; but attention is requisite, not to stand to the westward 
of the meridian of this island, on account of the shoal in the bight. 
This part of the harbour to the southward of the entrance, is the safest when the N. 
Westers blow, and equally secure with any other part in the south-easters, Its vicinity to 
the sea, and the facility with which ships may be brought in or carried out, make it pre- 
ferable to any other part of this capacious harbour ; and if necessary, ships may be warped 
between the shoal patches, within 500 yards of the shore. 
The anchorage at this part is generally sandy clay, with bits of coral in some places, 


* The Atlas was wrecked og theS. E. side of the island, about half an hour before day-light, May 30th, 1786, 
in which vessel I was at the time. The Charts on board were very erroneous in the delineation of the Chagos 
Islands and Banks; and the commander trusting too much to dead reckoning, was steering with confidence to 
make Ady or Candy (which do not exist) for a new departure, being in their longitude nearly by account, and 
bound to Ceylon; but, unfortunately, a cloud over Diego Garcia prevented the helmsman from discerning it (the 
officer of the watch being asleep) till we were on the reef close to the shore; the masts, rudder, and every thing 
above deck, went with the first surge; the second lifted the vessel over the outer rocks, and threw her in to- 
ward the beach, it being high water, and the vessel in ballast; otherwise, she must have been dashed in pieces 
by two or three surfs on the outer part of the reef, and every person on board have perished. We had been set 
4° to the westward of account, in the passage from Bencoolen of 20 days. 


. 
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and there is good water found in digging on this N. W. part of the island, abreast the an- 
chorage. 

In the channels between the coral banks, which are interspersed through the harbour of Desription 
Diego Garcia, the bottom is generally fine white sand, mixed in many places with coral, b= &. 
which makes it prudent to anchor with a chain, or to have good ground service on the ca- 
bles. About half-way up the harbour, it is contracted by a large flat projecting from the 
western shore, and several coral patches in the channel make it in this part intricate for large 
ships, should they be inclined to proceed so high up. To the southward of this intricate 
channel, on the east side of the harbour, there is good anchorage beyond the point that pro- 
jects from the eastern shore. 

In the upper part of the harbour, the depths are from 5 to 10 and 11 fathoms, and be- 
tween the entrance and middle part of it, from 7 or 8, to 16 or 18 fathoms, except near 
the shores, or on the coral patches or flats; the depths on these, are from 1 to 3 fathoms. 

If a ship is obliged to anchor at the entrance of the harbour, on the outside, tt should 
be with the channel open, for the wind has been known at times in the S. E. monsvon, to 
veer to the N.W., and blow from tliis quartcr, a short time, in squalls. 

From October to February, when westerly and northerly winds may be generally ex- 
pected, a ship from Bombay intending to stop at this Island, should pass to the westward 
of the Maldivas and Chagos Banks, and steer eastward for it, keeping in its parallel. 

It is high water here on full and change of moon at 1 h. 30 min., and the tide rises 6 or 7 
feet. The variation was 2° 16’ W. in 1786. An carthquake in 1812. 1s said to have torn 
asunder one of the small isles at the entrance of the harbour. 


BLAIR’S BANK, in lat. 6° 40! S., about 14 leagues N.Westward from Diego Garcia, Biair'sBank. 
is thought to be the nearest to this Island. Captain Blair, in crossing over it, had sound- 


ings from 9} to 30 fathoms. 


PITT’S BANK,® is situated directly west from the same Island, the eastern verge of Pits Bank. 
which, is about 16 or 17 leagues distant from it, and the western edge about 5 leagues far- 
ther. The south end of this bank, is thought to be nearly in the latitude of the south end 
of Diego Garcia, and its north end in about lat.6° 50'S. In crossing the north part of this 
bank the depths were from 9 to 18 fathoms, and the least water found near the south part 
of it was 74, but there inay be less, the bottom being coral and sand, and it was not 
surveyed. | 

It lies directly south from the Six Islands, Danger Island, and Eagle Islands, which are 
the most westerly in this Archipelago ; and it was considered the most southerly and western- 
most bank of the whole, its western limit being about 66 miles distant from Diego Garcia, 
but the following Banks have since been discovered, more to the westward. 


CENTURION’S BANK, was discovered by the squadron under Adiniral Rainier, pro- 
ceeding to Bombay by the southern passage. Capt. P. Heywood, of the Dedaigneuse fri- 
gate, gives the following extract from his journal, relative to this discovery. 

“H. M.S. La Dednaigneuse, 1803, September 27th, at noon H. M. S. Centurion, ceneusions 
bearing S. 4 W. a small distance from us, made the signal for soundings 17 fathoms, and“ 
soon after for 25 fathoms. My observed lat. was then 7° 39’ S. lon. by observation of © © geo. site. 
70° 52’ E. and by chronometer 70° 53’ E.: and the course made from the south point of 
Diego Garcia W. 7° S. distant 99 miles. I hove the lead immediately, but had no ground 


at 100 fathoms.” 
Nearly in the same place, the frigate Bombay, had soundings, in proceeding by the 


* The Pitt passed over it in 1763. 
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southern passage with some merchant ships. Captain Hayes, of the frigate, states, that on 
discerning the rocks alongside, the lead was passed forward and hove, and the depth was 
found to be 21 fathoms. He thinks when the rocks were first seen, that the depth was not 
more than 7 or 8 fathoms over them, for the ship had deepened the water greatly before the 
lead could be hove. 


Ganges GANGES BANK, appears to be a new discovery of the ship of this name, 12th of 
“March, 1817, when at 103 A. M. they saw discoloured water, with rocks under the bot- 
tom, and had soundings 17 to 11 fathoms, which continued a few minutes steering East, 
and afterward at 11 A, M. got no ground. The water seemed to be discoloured on the 
bank about 1} mile in a North and South direction, and about 4 mile from East to West : 
the ship crossed over nearest to the North end of the bank, and when on it in 11 fathoms 
Geo. site. Were in lat. 7° 26’ S. from noon observation, Jon. 70° 47’ E. by chronometer from the last 
lunar observations, and 70° 54’ E. by chronometer, measured from the Island Diego Garcia, 
allowing that Island to be in lon. 72° 29’ E. 
This bank is more to the northward than the Centurion’s, consequently cannot be the 
same; the Ganges steered from it E. by N. 26 miles till 5 P. M., then got soundings of 94 
and 9 fathoms on the Pitt’s Bank, the rocks plainly seen under the ships’ bottom. 


Owen's OWEN’S BANK, situated to the westwerd of Diego Garcia, and considerably to the 
westward of the Pitt’s Bank, and to the N.W. of the Centurion’s Bank, was discovered 
20th November, 1811, by Capt. W. Owen, of the Royal Navy, when giving convoy to some 
transports from Batavia towards Bombay. He accidentally saw the bottom, and carried 
soundings of 19 and 20 fathoms for 4 an hour on the bank, although the other ships had 

Geo.site. no soundings: at the time, lat. 6° 463’ S. lon. 70° 19’ E. by chronometer, from Diego 
Garcia in three days, and he observes, that the bank may be of considerable extent, as 
they probably were on it some time before it was perceived. 

Howtoavoid AS neither of these newly discovered banks, nor the Pitt’s Bank, have been explored, it 
meee is uncertain if any part of them be dangerous, or if there may not, be several detached 
patches of coral banks, which form this S.W. limit of the Chagos Archipelago; it there- 
fore seems prudent to avoid them. To effect this, a large ship proceeding by the southern 
passage, after getting a sight of Diego Garcia, or passing the meridian of this Island, 
should get into the parallel of 8° S., and not decrease this lat. till she has made 2° of lon. 
west from Diego Garcia, being then to the westward of all the banks in this Archipelago, 
she may edge away to the N. Westward as judved most expedient. 


sixtlands SIX ISLANDS, or EGMONT ISLANDS,* are the nearest to Diego Garcia, bear- 
ing from it N. 55° W., distant 68 miles. They are all very low, covered with wood ; three 
only abound with cocoa-nuts. The four southernmost extend to W. N.W., the other two 
to N.E. They are connected by shoals which appear fordable, and a small harbour 
seems to be formed on the N. E. side of them, by reefs and breakers which project from 
the two extreme Islands; but it is difficult of access, and dangerous within, from the proxi- 
mity of numerous shoals. There is no safe anchorage near these Islands, the soundings ex- 
tending so little without the breakers. To the S.W. a small coral bank extends about 4 a 
mile off. | 
About 4 or 5 leagues southward from the Six Islands, the north end of the Pitt’s Bank 
is supposed to be situated, which has already been described, and is thought not to be 
dangerous, 


* These islands were seen by M. de Surville im 1756, by the Egmont in 1760, by M. du Roslan in 1771, and 
by the Eagle in 1772, by the Rumbold in 1773, by the Drake 1774, and were surveyed by Captain Blair in 1786, 


| 
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The Six Islands extend about 6 miles N.W. and S. E., lat. 6° 37’ S. about lon. 71° 24! E, eee. site. 


DANGER ISLAND, in lat. 6°21/S. about 16 miles distant from the Six Islands, panger 
bearing from them N.N.W., is covered with wood, and a few cocoa-nut trees near the eae 
centre: it is small, with a reef projecting from it 3 or 4 miles to the southward, and a coral 
bank to the E. and S. Eastward of the reef. Nearly north from the northernmost of the 
Six Islands, and S. Eastward from Danger Island, about equal distance from both, there is 


a coral bank with 7 fathoms water. 


EAGLE ISLANDS, bear from Danger Island N. 25° E., distant 11 miles; the sou- gsgie 
thernmost is an inconsiderable spot covered with bushes; the other in about lat. 6° 10/8. is °°" 


about 2 miles in length, covered with cocoa-nut trees, and others common to these islands. 
No soundings obtained except very close to it on the west side; but to the eastward, there 


is 9 or 10 fathoms about a mile east from the small island. 


THREE BROTHERS, in lat. 6° 9’S. bear from Eagle Islands about E. by N., distant tree aro 
12 miles. They are small, connected by shoals, and by a fourth island, having small °°” 
bushes on it, which cannot be seen unless very close in. ‘Iwo of these islands abound with 
cocoa-nut trees. 

The Calcutta passed to the southward of the Three Brothers, and between Danger Island 
and Eagle Island; she had 5, 6, and 7 fathoms in this channel, and due east from it carried 
soundings from 8 to 40 fathoms, to the distance of 10 or 12 leagues. About 20 leagues to 
the E.S. Eastward of the Brothers, this ship first got on the bank, and shortly after had 44 
fathoms coral, in about lat. 6° 40’ S.; from hence she steered in a direct line for the Three 


Brothers, until they were seen, in various depths from 6 to 38 fathoins on this extensive bank. » sensiy. 
bank, easte 


In about lat. 5° 53’S., and N. by E. from the Three Brothers, distance about 5 leagues, bank. 
there is a steep coral bank, on which Captain Blair found 44, 5, and 6 fathoms. ee 


PEROS BANHOS ISLANDS, are the largest group in the Chagos Archipelago, being Peros Baw. 
5 leagues in length at the western part, extending from lat. 5° 16’ to 5°31'S., and the ~ 
breadth about 4 leagues east and west at the north part. This circular group is composed 
of several chains of islands and banks, having channels between them ; one of these, divides 
the western part of the group nearly in the middle, through which the French vessel, Eliza- 


beth, passed in 1744. Between the N.W. and N. chains, there is an opening about 2 miles 
sands, connected by very 


wide. The N.W. chain consists of seven islands and several d 
shoal water, and bears the appearance of becoming one island. The northern chain consists 
of eight islands, with several dry sands and rocks, having a channel with 10 fathoms water 


in it at the N. E. part of the group; but within, it is full of dangerous shoals. 

From the N. E. angle, several dry sand banks and breakers extend S. 4 miles; an appa- 
rent channel is formed between these, and a detached island more to the southward. There 
is another channel on the east side of the S. W. chain, at the south part of the group, be- 
tween which and the S. Eastermost Island, there seems to be an extensive bank. : 

An eclipse of Jupiter’s 2d satellite, taken by Captain Blair, on the island next to that 
which forins the N. E. angle, made it in lon. 72° ¥ 30" E. The north part of these islands, 


Peros Banhos, are those called Bourde Islands in M. d’Aprés charts. 


SALOMON ISLANDS,® in lat. 5° 23'S. are a circular group, extending N. E. and satemon 
S.W. near 5 miles, and about 3 miles in breadth. They are eleven in number, the southen 


* From the French ship, Salomon, Captain Bourde, who saw them in 1766. They are called by Captain 
Blair, Governor Boddam’s Islands, which name Mr. Dalrymple appropriates to the harbour, and ‘not to the 


islands. 
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parts joined by rocks and sands with breakers ; the other islands are also connected by reefs, 
except at the N.W. part, there is a channel leading into a large harbour, formed by these 
islands. The centre of the group bears E, 18°S. from the N. E. islands of Peros Banhos, 
distant 17 miles. At the entrance of the harbour there is a: bar, on which Captain Blair 
found 3 fathoms, and judged that there may be about 4 fathoms on it at high water, spring 
tides. When over the bar, regular soundings from 10 to 18 fathoms coral, and some spots 
of sand, were found in working up the harbour; and several shoals seen, on which there 
Anchorage, appeared little water. He anchored in 13 fathoms sandy clay, near the S. E. island, the 
" entrance of the harbour bearing N. N.W., distant about 2 miles. 

From November 21st to the 25th, he remained here, taking in wood and water. The 
well was dug 5 feet deep, about 30 fathoms from high water mark, in a copse of cocoa-nut 
trees on S. E. Island; the water was perfectly clear, well tasted, and in abundance. They 
caught 20 turtle, and a sufficient supply of fish, but the latter were not so plentiful as at 
Diego Garcia, probably occasioned by the great number of seals. 

“If a judgment may be formed from the soil and productions, these islands” Captain 
Blair remarks, “‘ may be supposed much older than any we have visited ; the soil is tolerable, 
and much deeper than at Diego Garcia, or Peros Banhos; consequently, the trees take 
much deeper root, and grow to a greater size. One sort peculiar to these islands, which 
appears to be very good timber, grows to the height of 130 feet, many very straight, some 4 
feet diameter, and 40 feet from the ground to the branches. The young timber is white, 
but the old decayed trees are of a deep chocolate colour, and the timber perfectly sound. 

Harbourse- The harbour is very secure, but the bar at the entrance, on which there is not more than 4 

aparatthe fathoms at high water, spring tides, makes it impossible for large ships to anchor. There 

envanee are a number of shoals within, which may be easily avoided by keeping a good look-out 
from the mast-head, as the clearness of the water makes them easily distinguished.” 

The articles with which these islands abound, are cocoa-nuts and the timber mentioned ; 
a small quantity of tortoise-shells may sometimes be procured. The tide rises 6 feet, and 
it is high water at 1h. on full and change of moon, 


Sandy SANDY ISLANDS, in lat. 5° 17'S. are distant about 6 leagues from Salomon Islands, 

tiand’ to E. N. Eastward. ‘These are three low sandy islands, connected by rocks and breakers, 
seen by the Griffin, in 1749, and by other ships; also by Captain Blair, in his survey of the 
Chagos Archipelago, in 1786. 


SPEAKER’S BANK, takes its name from the ship Speaker, Captain James Dewar, 
Bank. —__ who sailed over great part of it in 1763, although the Griffin had previously been upon it 
in 1749. ‘The latter vessel, after passing on the west side of Sandy Islands, steered north 
to the south part of the bank; from which, and Captain Blair’s run, the south end of Speaker's 
Bank appears to bear N, by W. from Sandy Islands, distant 6 leagues, and is in about lat. 
5°S., very little to the eastward of the meridian of Diego Garcia, or in lon. 72°26’ E. At 
this part, it is 5 or 6 miles in breadth, extending in a direction about N. by E., 20 miles 
distance, the northern extremity being in lat. 4°40’ S. and not more than half the breadth 
that it is at the southern part. a 
probably This bank consists mostly of coral rock, the bottom may be seen in 14 or 15 fathoms 
some parts when the weather is clear; and the depths on it are trom 5 to 27 fathoms, irregular sound- 
ree ings, as experienced by the Speaker, which ship passed from the north part to the southward, 
and anchored on it November 11th, 1763, in lat. 4°59'S, during the night. On the fol- 
lowing morning the boats were sent to sound, one to the northward and one to the south- 
ward, and found several patches of 6 and 7 fathoms. The eastern part of the bank seemed 
more shoal than any other, although no appearance of breakers was discernible; the com- 
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mander and officers of the Speaker, therefore, supposed, the depths on it to be much the same 
as they had passed over. 

This bank is not considered dangerous for small vessels, but it would be imprudent for a 
large ship to make too free with it, particularly when there 1s much swell, as it is known 
that some of the patches have scarcely 5 fathoms on them, and it is probable there may be 
less. Speaker's Bank, is.the northern limit of those banks and islands which form the 
Chagos Archipelago; the south-west extremity of it and Chagos Island (or Diego Garcia) 
are on the same meridian. Between them, in the concave space formed by the islands to 
the westward, there is an extensive bank, or rather several banks, with deep gaps between 
them, some of which have been noticed already. The general depths on them are from 12 
to 30 or 40 fathoms, but on some of the patches not more than 43, 5, and 6 fathoms; on 
which account, these islands and banks are generally avoided by large ships. They have 
been long known by the name of Basses de Cliagos, the exterior limits of which, were until 


lately, imperfectly known. 


CHANNEL of MOZAMBIQUE and ST. AUGUSTINE'S 
| BAY. 


SOUTH AND WEST COAST OF MADAGASCAR; ISLANDS, SHOALS, 
WINDS, AND CURRENTS. 


Probably 
some parts 
of it unsafe 
for Jarge 
sbips. 


Mozam- 


MOZAMBIQE CHANNEL, OR INNER PASSAGE, formed between the rates 


ique Chan. 


of Africa and the Island of Madagascar, is in the narrowest part nearly opposite to the town 2¢l. 


of Mozambique, about 71 leagues wide ; but much broader at the southern part, opposite to 
Cape Corrientes. . 


Periodical 


THE SOUTH-WEST MONSOON, which is the fair season in the Mozambique Pericdica 


Channel, begins in April and continues till November ; the N. E. monsoon then commences, «reat. 


and prevails until April. 
During the S.W. monsoon, the winds vary from S.W. to S. E. and E.S. E., particularly 


near the south end of Madagascar, they blow often from S. E. and Eastward, brisk and 
moderate breezes; close to the African Coast, land breezes are frequent. In mid-channel, 
they are more steady, generally blowing right through, when the distance is equal from 
either shore. But there are exceptions to this general observation, for in the southern part 
of the channel, light variable winds, and westerly currents, have sometimes retarded ships 


bound to India by this channel. 
From lat. 24° or 25°S. to 15° or 16°S. light variable winds from the E. and N.E. with 


westerly currents, have sometimes been experienced during the S.W. monsoon; this hap- 
pened to the Sir Edward Hughes, in July, 1802, although at such times, Southerly and 


S. E. winds may be generally expected. 


On the west coast of Madagascar, the current at times sets to the northward during the 


S.W. monsoon; and on the African Coast, generally to the southward. It is often change- 
able about mid-channel. Among the Comoro Islands, and between Cape Ambre and the 


coast of Querimba, it sets westerly all the year round. 


THE N.E. MONSOON, commences early in November, at the northern part of the - 


Mozambique Channel, but toward St. Augustin’s Bay, not till the end of this month, and 
Z 
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seldom extends farther south, the prevailing winds between Cape Corrientes and the S.W. 
part of Madagascar being southerly, varying from S. E. to S. W. during both monsoons, ' 
Inthe N.E. Tn the Mozambique Channel, squalls from W. to N. N.W. may at times happen during 
stormsat the S.W. monsoon, but never continue long. It is chiefly during the N. E. monsoon that 
storms arise, when the S. E. and S.W. winds, which prevail without, are blowing strong; 
these winds blow into the channel, and are resisted by the N. E. and N.W. winds, which 
produce a high turbulent sea, and sometimes whirlwinds, by their opposing force. At such 


times, the sky is overclouded, and the rain heavy. 


CURRENTS in the Mozambique Channel, during the N. EL. monsoon, generally set to 
the southward along the African Coast, and also in the offing, from 18 to 28 miles daily ; 
but on the coast of Madagascar, they run to the northward. On the African side, they set 
southerly most of the year, though they are liable to change in both monsoons, when the 
weather is precarious, and set to the northward for a short time. 

Mozam- The route by the Mozambique Channel, is more direct than any other, for ships bound to 


bique Chan- 2 
nel, the most Bombay, Ceylon, or the Coromandel Coast, when the S.W. monsoon prevails on those 


direct route 


for ships ~~ cgasts ; for it predominates in the Mozambique Channel at the same time. This route is 


Tia in the generally preferred in times of peace: but in war, many navigators have adopted the passage 

mol to the east of Madagascar, where they are not so liable to light winds, nor to fall in with 
shoals, as if they proceeded by tlie inner passage. The passage outside of Madagascar, 
although the distance is greater, may, by these advantages, be made as quickly as the other; 
and some instances have occurred, of ships separating to the eastward of the Cape, part of 
them adopting the Inner Passage, the others the Passage east of Madagascar, and thie latter 
were the first that arrived at Bombay. . 

butunsafe = The positions of the dangers in the Mozambique Channel, being now tolerably well 


when ships 


wean Known, this route is much safer than formerly, since marine chronometers have become in 
dena ¢, general use. Before the use of lunar observations and chronometers, ships running for the 
fozambique Channel were liable to great errors in their longitude after leaving the Cape, or 
the Cape Bank, occasioned by the strong S.W. and Westerly currents. Many ships, after 
shaping a course for the middle of the channel, have fallen in with the Sifrican Coast. The 
Doddington, in 1756, steering in the night E. N. E. by compass, struck a little to the east- 
ward of Algoa Bay, and most of the crew perished.* The Grosvenor, bound home, was 
wrecked farther to the N. Eastward, 4th August, 1782; the crew and passengers, after 
reaching the shore, and suffering great hardships, were thought to have fallen a sacrifice to 
the natives, but three or four of them reached the Cape. Since that time, other ships bave 
been wrecked on this coast, occasioned by errors in their reckoning, from westerly currents. 
onaceount Although the current generally sets to the W. and S.W. between the south end of Mada- 
strengthand Gascar and Cape Aguilhas Bank, it sometimes sets to the S. Eastward between Cape Cor- 
ofearrens. Tientes and the Island Madagascar with considerable velocity, which produces a contrary 
error in the reckoning. 
The Prince of Wales and Britannia, in company, in 1762, fell in with the land about 
midnight, near St. Augustine’s Bay, when they supposed themselves near mid-channel. 
The St. Jean Baptiste, French Indiaman, was lost on the Star Bank in 1777, on account 
of the ship being to the eastward of her reckoning, and 39 only, of 120 people, were saved ; 
these survivors reached St. Augustin’s Bay in the boat, and on landing were made slaves by 
the natives; 19 only of the 39, survived their captivity, in which they remained 7 months, 
and then were ransomed by a Dutch ship. 
caution re- The French ship, Notre Dame du Mont Carmel, in 1785, made the Star Bank, having 


quisite when 


seeringfor experienced an easterly set of 4° from soundings on the Cape Bank. 


the Mozam- 

bique Chan- : ; 

nel. . __ * By the dead reckoning, this ship was near 6° to the eastward of the place where she unfortunately struck, 
and went to pieces in 20 minutes. 
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These examples of errors in the reckoning, both to the east and westward, evince the pro- 
priety of caution in running for the Mozambique Channel, when not confident of the lon- 


gitude being correct. 

Ships bound to the Mozambique Channel, to guard against the S.W. and Westerly cur- mu e2"” 
rents, which may be expected after passing the Cape Bank, should not edge away too soon “*""* 
to the northward, particularly if it be intended to see the Coast of Madagascar to the south- 
ward of St. Augustin’s Bay, or to stop there for refreshments. At most times, it will be | 
proper to reach lon. 37° E. before crossing the parallel of 34° or 35° S. or shaping a direct { 
course for the channel. 

It was the practice of most navigators to get a sight of Madagascar, near St. Augustin’s 
Bay, and then to steer a course along this side of the channel, to get soundings on the Pracel 
(or Precella) Bank, on which are. several dangers, and the soundings mostly coral rock ; and 
there are other dangerous spots in several places near this shore: it therefore, appears, that 
the track near mid-channel is preferable when the longitude can be relied on, for here, the Mid-channet 
winds are more steady, and no dangers except the Island Bassas de India and Europa Rocks, expeditious 
the parallels of which, must be crossed with great caution, particularly during the night. route, 
These may be passed either to the westward, or eastward, and when to the northward of 
them, a course should be steered to pass to the westward of the island John de Nova, direct 


for Mohilla, or Comoro. 
Although the mid-channel track was seldom frequented, from a dread of the Bassas s!though 
de India and Europa Rocks, it appears, however, preferable to the route along the ‘eauented. 


Madayascar shore, when the navigator is confident of his longitude being correct; for many 
ships have been in great danger, by falling in unexpectedly with straggling islets or reefs near 

the coast of Madagascar. With a steady wind at S. or S.S.W. the track to the westward 

of the Bassas de India and Europa Rocks seems preferable to that along the Coast of Mada- ‘ 
gascar, it being clear of dangers. Ifa ship approach the African coast, she may be subject 
to light winds and southerly currents: but in mid-channel, the monsoon is generally strong 

and more steady, than on either side of it; although in April, and early in May, the best 

winds will be found, by steering up to the west of Comoro, rather to the westward of the | 


mid-channel track. 


CAPE ST. MARY, the south extremity of Madagascar, is situated in about lat. 25° 40’ Geo. site of 
S. lon. 45° 16’ E., from whence the coast extends in a N. E., N.N.E., and North direc- Mary. 
tion to Cape Ambre, its north extremity ; and from Cape St. Mary eastward to Fort 
Dauphin, the coast is mostly bold, with depths of 40 and 50 fathoms about 4 or 5 miles off 
shore, on a bank of regular soundings that fronts the southern part of Madagascar; which ~ 


is here composed of mountainous land. 


° 
4 


STAR BANK, is distant from Cape St. Mary about 60 miles, bearing nearly W.N.W,; . 
there are soundings between them from 20 to 40 fathoms several leagues from the shore, but . 
this part of the coast should not be approached in the night, because the Star Bank is very 
dangerous. This bank is thought to extend from lat.25°7’S , to 25° 25'S., and isin about 
lon. 44° 16’ E., distant at least 5 leagues from the land, and is partly above water. H.M.S. °***"* | 
Intrepid, at the distance of 3 miles from it, had no ground 150 fathoms; her noon obser- 
vation was 25° 30’ S., the outer part of the shoal bearing E. N. E. $ E. by compass, about 
7 miles distance, the land then in sight from the mast-head. This shoal is steep to, on the 
west side, with high breakers on this part, but between it and the coast of Madagascar there 
are soundings in a channel near 3 leagues wide, through which several French ships have 
passed, and it is said to be safe, if a ship kecp in mid-channel. There is shelter and 
spacious anchorage under the Star Bank during the S.W. monsoon. 

To the N.W. of the Star Bank, in about Jat. 24°55’S. two small islands lie near the 
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coast, surrounded by rocks and breakers; and several small islands lie contiguous to the 

S.W. end of Madagascar hitherto little known. 
xyapartet Ships intending to touch at St. Augustin’s Bay, or to make the land to the southward of 
it, should not approach the coast to the south of lat. 24° 30’ S., as that part in the vicinity 
of the Star Bank, is little frequented. From this latitude to St. Augustin’s Bay, the direc- 
tion of the coast is generally about N. by W. (true bearing) having a reef fronting the sea, 
at the distance of 2 or 3 miles from the shore, upon which the sea breaks in most places. 
The land hereabout, is of middling height near the sea; inland, the S.W. part of Madagas- 


car is high. 


sas SANDY ISLAND, in lat. 23° 36'S. lon. 43° 35! E.* situated at the entrance of St. 

land.  Augustin’s Bay, about 2 miles from the southern shore, 1s a small low island, with shrubs 
on it, and a white sandy beach. 

Tosaitto- A ship coming from the southward, bound to St. Augustin’s Bay, should steer along shore 

muspeus at 2 leagues distance; when it is approached near, the high land about it will be seen, which 
near the sea is of middling height, but much higher at some distance inland, and a table 
hill, called Westminster Hall, will be discerned on the north side of the bay, which is 
situated at a considerable distance in the country. 

When Sandy Island is perceived, a course must be steered to pass it on the north side; 
a ledge of rocks projects from it a large half mile to the N. W. and to a small distance it is 
encompassed by foul ground, which ts steep on the west side, but a bank of soundings ex- 
tends about 14 or 2 miles to the N. E. of the island. A slip may borrow on this bank to 
12 or 13 fathoms in passing Sandy Island, to avoid the shoals on the north side of the bay, 
on which the sea does not always break; the outermost of them is a reef of rocks, distant 
about 4 miles to the N.IE., and the sea breaks on it in stormy weather. 

After passing Sandy Island in 13 or 14 fathoms water, in steering to the eastward, a piece 
of high land, close to the sea, on the south side of the bay, will be perceived, and another: 
piece of hich land at some distance in the country. The entrance of Onglahée River, called 
by the English, Dartmouth River, will then be open, and serve as a leading mark in sailing 
to the anchorage, by observing the marks near it. 7 

st Augus- The north point of this river is a steep bluff, and the south one, which is also steep, has 
a low woody point terminating it to the northward. The hich bluff point ought to be kept 
a sail’s breadth? open with the low woody point, then the bluff point of the north side of the 
river will bear LE. 3 S. 

After having lost soundings on the bank off Sandy Island in running to the eastward, no 
more bottom will be obtained till abreast the first low sandy point on the southern shore. 
A reef projects from this point to a considerable distance, on which the sea breaks. There 
are 9 and 10 fathoms water close to the breakers, and 14 or 15 fathoms 2 cable’s length 
without them, from whence it deepens gradually to 28 fathoms, and at a small distance far- 
ther out no soundings. 

The southern shore of the bay is low and sandy to the Tent Rock, which Capt. Owen 

Geo. Site nlaces in Jat. 23° 352’ S. lon. 43° 39! E. ; this is an isolated rock, situated below high-water 
mark, about half a cable’s length to the westward of the steep cliff at the water’s edge, which 
is the west end of the piece of high land on the south side the entrance of the river. 

From the low sandy pvint to the Tent Rock, the south shore is lined by a reef, distant 


* Navigators differ much in the situation of this island, some placing it in lat. 23° 35'S. lon 43° 27'E., others 
in lat. 23° 42'S, lon. 43°4’ E. In Requisite Tables, 23° 28'S. lon. 44° 9’ E. The Hon. Thomas Howe made 
it 44° 3’ E. by an eclipse of the first satellite of Jupiter. The longitude assigned to it above, is taken from the 
late surveys of Capt. Owen. : 

+ This is the mark given by Mr, Nichelson for steering up the bay, but it is, probably, too distant as a guide 
for the entrance, particularly when it ig considered that a sail’s breadth is an indeterminate angle. 


be 
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from it about a large half mile. This recf is covered at half-tide, but the constant surf ge- 
nerally shews the limit of danger, except near the eastern part, where two rocks are situated 
on its outer edge; these are always visible when the tide is not high, appearing at } flood, 
or + ebb, like two small boats or canoes, but they are covered at high spring tides. From 
these rocks, the reef converges toward the shore near the Tent Rock, leaving a bank of sound- 
ings to the northward, which is the proper anchorage. 

About half way between the low sandy point where the breakers are, and the two small 
rocks mentfoned, there is a swatch in the reef, with 16 or 17 fathoms close to it, which 
makes the soundings not a certain guide in passing along; for some ships have struck on 
this part of the reef, by hauling in towards it, when they could not get ground with the 
hand-lead. 

With the sea-breeze, which generally sets in about mid-day, a ship after passing Sandy 
Island may steer direct for the bottom of the bay, keeping a moderate distance from the edge 
of the reef; at other times, when the wind generally prevails from S.W, and Southward, she 
ought to pass the breakers off the low sandy point in 14 or 15 fathoms, and the swatch in 
the reef may be passed in 21 fathoins, there being 34 fathoms about 2 cable’s lengths farther 
out, and then no soundings. 

Between the swatch and the two rocks that appear at 4 tide, the reef is nearly steep to, 
in some places, but a ship may steer along, getting a cast at times, in 29 or 30 fathoms. 
There are 12 fathoins a small distance outside of the two small rocks mentioned, 20 fathotns 
a small cable’s lencth from them, and 30 fathoms N. 4 E. froin them about 3 cable’s lengtlis, 
from whence the bank shelves suddenly into deep water. 

A ship should continue to stcer to the eastward, with the north point of the river bearing 
about E. £S. till Westminster Hall is on with a low sandy point on the north side of the 
bay, bearing N. E. 3 N.; she will then begin to gct into regular soundings on the bank, and 
the two small rocks on the edge of the reef will bear about S.W. The depth decreases 
gradually on the bank, from 26 fathoms near the outer edge, to 8 and 9 fathoms toward th 


Tent Rock. 

The common anchorage is in 8 to 12 fathoms, the Tent Rock bearing fron. S. $ E. to S, 
4 W. good holding ground, which is the best situation, and where there is most rooin. 

The broadest part of the bank is with the Tent Rock S 4 E. there being soundings two- 
thirds of the bay over from it, with this bearing. No ship should let go an anchor in more 
than 15 or 16 fathoms, unless it is with this bearing of the Tent Rock, and then in not 
more than 18 or 20 fathoms, for the bank shelves off suddenly from 24 fathoms in most 
places. The Intrepid, in 103} fathoms, had the Tent Rock beariug S. 3? W. off shore 1 
short mile. The Preston, in August, 1801, anchored in 14 fathoms, the Tent Rock, S, 6° 
W., distant 14 mile, the bluff point on the south side the entrance of the river, S. 81° E., 
distant 3 miles, the low green point on the north side of the entrance, E. 34 miles, a white 
rugged cliff elevated nearly perpendicular, N. 63° E., and Westminster* Hall N. 40° E. 
distant about 14 miles. 

A ship should moor east and west, that she may. ride between the two anchors with an 
open hawse when the wind blows strong from the northward, which sometimes happens ; 
should she moor north and south, in some places, the outer anchor would be in very deep 
water. During the N. E. monsoon it is considered dangerous to lie in this bay, the Nor- 
therly and N.W. winds, which prevail much in that season, blowing directly into it, accom- 


panied by a heavy swell. 


Directions 
to proceed 
to the 

anchorage. 


Proper si- 
tualtou to 
aachar, 


And lo Inear 


The time of high water at full and change, is stated by Mr. Nichelson to be at 2 hours Tice 


15 minutes. In August H. M.S. Intrepid, remained there 20 days, and found the tide 


* This Table Hill, at some views, is thought to resemble Westminster Hall, having a kind of acute nob at 


each end, like that building, from which it has been named. 


a 
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flow to 5 hours 15 minutes on full and change, and rose in perpendicular height at the en- 
trance of the river 13 feet. Variation 24° west in 1804. 

Wood and Wood and water, are got near the entrance of the river. The Intrepid towed her water 
on board in rafts, but found it tedious, the distance being near 3 miles, and several casks 
were lost on the bar by the surf. At low water, spring tides, the depth on it is only @ feet, 
and the stream runs almost constantly down the river, although the perpendicular flow of 

, tide is 12 and 13 feet on the springs. Aligators are seen in it at times. 

Refresh- Ships generally get a good supply of bullocks, sheep, and poultry, at this place; but it 

ment“ has been customary to give the King of Baba a present when a large supply is wanted, to 
induce him to encourage his people to trade: vegetables are scarce. The inbabitants-are 
hospitable, but subtle and prone to revenge. ‘The anchorage abreast the Tent Rock, is 
about 6 or 7 miles distant from Sandy Island, and nearly on the same parallel. 


tulearBay. TULLEAR BAY, is situated about 4 leagues to the northward of Sandy Island, where 
there is anchorage within the reefs near a small river. From hence, to the north point of 
Dartmouth River, the coast on the north side of St. Augustin’s Bay has a reef { parallel to 
it; within which, there is an intricate channel for small vessels, leading from Tullear Bay 
to the entrance of Dartinouth River. This reef projects above a league from the shore in 
some places, is steep to, on the S. and 8.W. sides, fronting St. Augustin’s Bay. 

The entrance to Tullear Bay is by a gap in the reef; the anchorave is in 6 and 7 fathoms, 
but the entrance being intricate, and the bottom rocky, this place is not frequented. 

The Arabella, on the 4th June, 1714, sent her boat a-head to sound, and followed the boat 
into the passage leading into Tullear Bay, Icast water 4 less 7 fathoms a few casts on the 
Bar, tlen deepened gradually to 12 fathoms, keeping nearest the southern shore, and steer- 
ing S.S. E. to bring Westminster Hall to bear about S. E., afterward anchored in 6 fathoms 
ouze, with the Table bearing S. E. 3 E., mid-channel between the shore and the breakers, 
the latter bearing N.W., distance off shore 1 mile, and had 7 fathoms within a cable's 
length all round the ship. Procured some bullocks, &c., and on the 14th, at 6 A.M. 
weighed with a land breeze at S. E., least water 8 fathoms in running out over the bar. Va- 
riation in 1714, was 23° W. 


Mouroun- MOUROUNDAVA, situated in lat. 20° 10’ S. is a place where some trade is carried 

dara Road. on, and where a ship may get refreshments, Water is procured in the rivers adjacent to the 
road. The anchorage is in 83 or 9 fathoms, with a remarkable high tree bearing E. S. E. by 
compass, near the sands which bar the rivers Youle and Moroundava. This place 1s seldom 
frequented by F.uropean ships, being exposed to N.W., S.W., and Westerly ‘winds. 

The Arabella, on the 14th August, 1714, was in lat. 20° 12’S. Youncoule or Youle, 
bearing S. E. about 5 miles, sent the pinnance to a canoe who had one of the king of Timi- 
nirobus people in her, who gave us a woman pilot to conduct us to the anchorage. She 
anchored us in 83 fathoms, Youncoule bearing S. E. 2 or 3 miles, but being too near the 
bar and a shoal that lies off the river about a mile, weighed and steered N. by E 14 mile, 
then anchored in 9 fathom, Youncoule bearing S.S. E. distant $ miles, extremes of the 
land from S.W. to N. E. by E. and the large Tree S. E. 2 E., which stands a little to the 
northward of the river, Var. 22° 30°W. The Clapham galley, had sailed 2 months be- 
fore with 300 slaves, and the Arabella got 203 slaves here, and sailed on the 24th Septem- 
ber, for Bencoolen. 


cooraRysa, COORA RYKA, is a small place, in about lat. 17° 40! S. to the S. Eastward of Coffin 
sa Island, where a ship may anchor, and procure water in case of necessity; close to the 


*The company’s ship, Winterton, was wrecked on this reef, by standing too near the land in the night. 
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northward of this place, lies the small river Vulla, directly opposite to Coffin Island, and 
9 leagues farther northward is the river Manumbaugh, in about lat. 17° 12’ S. Between 
Coffin Island and the coast, there is a channel with 5 and 6 fathoms in it. Ifa ship should 
pass through it, or intend to anchor at any of these places, caution 1s requisite to avoid the 
coral patches about this part of the coast of Madagascar. The tides set strong through this 


channel, between Coffin Island and the main land. 


CAPE ST. ANDREW, is about 33 leagues to the northward of Manumbagh River, in Geo. site or 
a direction about N,E.1N. It appears to be situated in about lat. 16° 2’ S. lon, 45° 16! Audrew 
E., and is the north-western extremity of Madagascar, the land from hence taking an E. N. 
Easterly course. The N. W. coast of Madagascar from this Cape to Cape Ambre, has for 
a century been little known to English navigators, until Captain David Inverarity explored 
the harbours, and nearly the whole of this part of the coast, during a trading voyage along 


it, in 1802. 


TABLE CAPE, is placed by him in lat. 15° 43’ S. lon. 46° 6’ E., the direction of the anaorravie 
coast being E. N. E. from Cape St. Andrew to the former. Directly south from Table “*"” 
Cape, there is a large opening in the land, called Boyana Bay, which seemed spacious, but 
was not explored. Table Cape forms the N.W. extremity of this Bay, and has a Table 


Hill on it. 
Bembatooha 


BEMBATOOKA BAY, is large and safe, the entrance of which is in lat. 15° 43’ S, Geo. site of 
lon. 46° 28" E.* about 7 leagues east from Table Cape. The entrance of this Bay is about azy. 
3 miles wide, the depths from 18 or 20 fathoms on the west side, to 7 and 8 fathoms near 
Point Sareebingo, east side of the entrance, on which is the village Majunga, or Majem- 
ghai. The depths from the entrance are 18 and 20 fathoms to Bembatooka Point, which 
is about 3 leagues within, on the east side, having a small Island close to it, and a reef pro- 
jecting to the westward. Bembatooka Town is on the south side of the point, where ships 
mav lie land-locked, sheltered from all winds, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms, close under the point 
near the town. [Bullocks are plentiful at this place, at 2 dollars each ; rice and other arti- 
cles, may also be procured at reasonable prices. From Bembatooka Point, the Bay extends 
in a circular form about 3 leagues farther inland. Several small rivers discharge their con- 
tents into this part of it, which 1s generally shallow, having two Islands near the southern 
shore. Variation here 17° 30’ W. in 1802. Rise of Tide about 13 feet. This Bay is an 


eligible place to refresh a fleet of ships. 


MAJAMBO BAY entrance, in lat, 15° 10’ S. lon. 47° 6 E., bears N. E. 2 E. from eeo. site or 
Bembatooka Bay entrance, distant 50 miles, having 9 and 13 fathoms in it, and from 18 Bay.” 
to 30 fathoms to the distance of 3 leagues within, which part is about 3 miles wide; from 
hence, it extends in a circular form about 3 leagues farther to the southward.’ This part is 
large, but the bottom is shoal all over, except at the N.W. point towards the entrance of 
the Bay, there is anchorage under it in 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, land-locked, and sheltered from 
all winds. This Bay has several rivers around, which fall into it, with a Table Hill near 
the rocky point on the east side of the entrance. The tide flows here on full and change, at 
5 hours, and rises 13 feet. Variation 16° 25’ W. 

NARREENDA BAY entrance, is between the Island Nosu Sancassee and Moormona ceo. site of 
Point ; the latter bearing N. E. from Rocky Point at, the entrance of Majambo Bay, ee Plate 
. Be- 


about 15 leagues. The Island Nosu Sancassee is in lat. 14° 31'S, lon. 47° 45’ E 


* Perhaps this is too far east, as Capt. Owen in his late survey, makes Majemghai Point in Jon. 46° 133’ E. 
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Geo. Site. 
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tween this Island and the Point mentioned, the entrance into Narreenda Bay is more than 
two leagues wide, from whence it takes a direction about S. by W., extending about 8 leagues 
inland, and is of an oblong form, 8 or 9 miles broad near the entrance, and 5 or 6 miles in 
breadth at the village Narreenda, near the bottom of the Bay. The general depths are 15 
to 11 fathoms near mid-channel, and along the western shore, 5 fathoms toward the bank 
on the eastern side, and 4, 5, and 6 fathoms where the anchorage is, opposite to the village 
Narreenda, where the governor resides. The deepest water here, is near the western shore. 
High water at 53 hours. Variation 15° 50’ West. 


MAMBACOOL, or DALRYMPLE’S BAY, is in lat. 13° 31'S. lon. 48° 9’ E., si- 
tuated at the north extremity of the Peninsula on the west side of the great bay, Pas- 
sandava. 

It has 8 fathoms in the entrance, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms inside, and is recommended as par- 
ticularly safe and commodious for woodiny, watering, and refitting ships. In coming in, 
keep the west point of the entrance a-board. About 3 miles N.W. from this Bay, there is 
a small Island near the north point of the land; when it bears west 14 or 2 miles, the 
course is directly south (true bearings) into Mambacool Bay, which abounds with fish, but 
is not inhabited. 

There are several Islands, and dangerous coral patches, between this bay and Nosa San- 
casse Island. Some of these patches lie 4 leagues from the shore, and have only 23 or 3 
fathoms water on them. 


PASSANDAVA BAY, is on the east side of the Peninsula already mentioned. It is 
a large bay of a square form, extending directly south from the entrance to the distance of 
6 leagues. 

Passandava Town is at the bottom of the bay, in lat. 13° 45'S. lon, 48° 23" E.; about 
2 miles off it, the depths are 4, 5, and 6 fathoms, from hence increasing to 20 and 22 fa- 
thoms at the entrance. The large Island Noss Bey, is situated to the northward of this 
bay, having two small] Islands between it and the entrance. The great channel is to the 
westward of these Islands, but there is a passage to the eastward of them, by which small 
vessels may enter the bay. Variation here 14° 45’ W. 

Bullocks, and refreshments, wood and water, may be procured in great plenty, and on 
most reasonable terms at all the above places. The inhabitants are shy to strangers until 
acquainted with their business ; but they seemed to be an inoffensive, fair dealing, and hos- 
pitable people.* | 

From the Island Noss Bey, Cape St. Sebastian bears about N.E.2N., distant 18 
leagues. About half-way between them there is a group of Islands, some of which. are 6 
leagues off shore, and the coast from Cape St. Sebastian lies nearly south 10 or 12 leagues, 
then S. by W. and 8. S.W. 8 leagues farther; from hence it turns sharp round to the west 
towards Noss Bey, forming a bay called Chimpayke, to the eastward of an Island of the 
same name, which is situated near the east end of Noss Bey. 

Close around Cape St. Sebastian, there are several small Islands; that called West Island 
is about 3 or 4 miles due west from the Cape, and is situated in lat. 12° 28’ S. lon. 48° 50! 
E. Wood Island is in lat. 12° 14’S., and about 5 leagues to the N. Westward of it, lies 
a small Island environed by a reef of rocks. The variation 5 leagues north from it is 
13° 35° W. 


Thevergeof From Cape St. Sebastian, the coast takes a direction about N. E, nearly to Cape Ambre, 


the bank o 
soundings, 


* The peaceful natives of Johanna, however, affirm, that their villages are destroyed, and many of their 
people cruelly maimed or massacred, by the inhabitants of Madagascar, who come over in boats and prey upon 
them. 
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the distance between these Capes being about 15 leagues, with a concavity in the coast to 
the N. E. of the former. Cape St. Sebastian has a hill over it, and a regular sloping ob- 
long mountain to the eastward of it, at a small distance inland. 

From Cape St. Andrew to the north end of Madagascar, a bank with soundings extends 
along the whole of the coast, projecting from it 2 or 3 leagues in some places, and in others 
to the distance of 8 or 9 leagues from the shore. Ships drawing more than 12 fect water, dangerous 


should be very careful in approaching the edge of the bank, where in many places there are piaces. 
only 3 fathoms coral, Several of these coral flats are of considerable extent, and generally 
situated on the verge of the bank of soundings ; it is therefore, requisite, to keep a good look- 
gut from the mast-head for discoloured water, or keep a boat a-liead sounding, 

To sail from 


St. Augus- 


IF BOUND TO THE COMORO ISLANDS, a ship departing from Sandy Island, 
or having seen the land about St. Augustin’s Bay, may steer N. by W. or N. N.W. by com- {in Bay 
pass, until she is 8 or 10 leagues from the shore, then steer about N. by E, or N. The *"4 
direction of the coast to Point St. Felix, in lat 22° 36’ S. is about N. N.W. true bearing, 
or rather a little more westerly in some places. A North and N. 4 W. course by compass, 
may be steered in the day, which is parallel to the coast as far as Point St. Felix, but in the 
night the cuast should not be approached close, for high breakers stretch along it, and it 1s low 
in several places near the sea, composed of sand downs, with verdure interspersed. Point 
St. Felix isa sand hill, with some trees on it. The variation here in 1798, was 23° 30’ W. 

In Jat. 21° 58’ S., nearly on the meridian of Point St. Felix, a small Island is situated, 
called lirst Island, and 8 leagues farther northward is Second Island, which are distant 
ubout 3 leagues from the coast: a rocky bank is said to lie about half-way between them. 
Nearly abreast of Second Island, the projecting part of the coast is called Cape St. Vincent, 
from whence it takes a N. N. Easterly direction toward Moroundava, having several sand 
banks between them, from 3 to 4 leagues off shore. 

Crab Island, in about lat. 21° 8’ S. is nearly on the meridian of First Island; it is small, 
and placed in De Apre’s chart about 12 leagucs from the coast; probably it is not so much, 
for in August, 1803, it bore S. E. by S. from the Huddart, when the high land of Mada- 


vascar Was in sight. 

After leaving the coast about St. Augustin’s Bay, or Point St. Felix, steer to pass well 
to the westward of Crab Island, by getting 30 or 40 miles west of Sandy Island by chrono- 
meters, when near the parallel of the former; then steer true north, keeping in lon. 40 or 
45 miles west from Sandy Island, which will lead to the westward of the Pracel Bank ; and 
when near the lat. of the Island John de Nova, it will be proper to reduce the lon. made by 
chronometers from Sandy Island to about 25 miles west, in passing. This will carry you 
to the eastward of John de Nova, and the same meridian preserved, will lead to the west- 


ward of the Chesterfield Shoal. 
A good look-out is requisite when crossing the parallels of these two places, and from. 


hence a direct course may be steered for Johanna, if to touch there; in such case, it will be 
proper to pass between it and Mohilla. If not to stop at any of the Comoro Islands, pass 
through any of the channels between them, or to the westward of the principal Island, as 
circuinstances require. Amongst these Islands the current generally sets westward, render- 
ing it prudent, when bound into Johanna, early or late in the season, not to fall to the west- 


ward of Monilla, as the winds are frequently light and variable at these times. 
The route here described, is recommended in preference to that along the coast of Mada- 


gascar, over the Pracel Bank ; but the latter having been much used in former times, it is 
proper to point out the dangers contiguous. 


PRACEL,* or PRACELLA BANK, extends a great distance from the coast of Ma- PracetBant. 


¢ Signifying hidden, or invisible. 
VOL. I. A A 
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dagascar, having on it several dangers, the true situations of which are not correctly 
determined. a 
The southern limit of this bank is at the Barren Islands, and it reaches nearly to Cape 
St. Andrew ; the soundings on it are in many places very uneven, it being generally com- 
posed of coral and sand ; at the western edge it is steep, having a sharp declivity to seaward. 


Barren BARREN ISLANDS, area group of Islands, with reefs and breakers projecting from 
"some of them to a considerable distance, and joining several of them together. The Islands 
are low, with white sandy beaches, and shrubs on them; the westernmost or outermost 
Geo. Site. Island of the group, is in about Jat. 18° 26'S. lon. 44° 15’ E., by mean of several ships 
chronometers and lunar observations, or 15 miles east of Sandy Island, at St. Augustin’s 
Bay ; and is distant from the coast 8 or 9 leagues. ‘These Islands are situated.on the 
southern edge of the Pracel Bank, and several ships have been in danger of running on 
them in the night, when steering for the edge of the Bank. 


Dangeroms, Lhe Fox, in June, 1783, was close to the breakers which lie a few miles to the southward 

inthe uigbt. of the Barren Islands; this happened at dawn of day, when the Islands were perceived at 
2 or 3 miles distance, and the reef much nearer. She was obliged to make a tack or two, 
to round the outer end of the group, and when close to these Islands, the high sloping land 
of Madagascar was in sight from the deck to the eastward, distant 10 or i} leagues. 

June 12th, 1792, the Montrose at day-light saw part of Madayvascar E. N. E. distant 
about 9 leagues, and the southernmost Burren Islands bearing N.N.W. she immediately 
hauled to the westward and cleared thein. 

June 30th, 1799, the Walmer Castle and Hughes, in company, at day-light saw the 

Coral banks northernmost of the Barren Isiands, bearing 8. E., distant 4 or 5 leagues. ‘They sounded 

ofthem. and had 13, 10, 7, and 73 fathoms coral rocks, hauled out west 3 miles, and had from 10 
to 15 fathoms; from hence stood 3 miles more to the westward, and deepened to 90 fa- 
thoms on the edge of the Pracel Bank; then observed at noon in Jat. 18° 6'S. lon. 
44° 10' E.* by chronometer. Variation 21° W. Current setting N. E. 1 mile per hour. 

June 30th, 1801, the Fort William, Worcester, Airley Castle, and Hawkesbury, got 
soundings on the bank at 10 P.M. in 20, 18, and 16 fathoms, and anchored. They 

Soundings Weighed and stood to the northward in the morning, with boats a-head sounding, the least 

vartorthe. water was 8 and 9 fathoms white coral and sand, and the shoal part of the bank whicl: they 

Geo. site. passed over, is from lat. 17° 34'S. to 17° 16’ S. lon. 43° 31! E. Two of these ships at 
noon, made the observed lat. 17° 17’ and 17° 18’ S. when in 14 and 19 fathoms, and by 

; three different ships’ chronometers at the same time, lon. 43° 2)’ E. 43° 31’ E. and 43° 35’ 
E.; the Hawkesbury about 2 or 3 miles more to the westward, was on the edge of the bank 
in deep water. 

June 16th, 1800, the Brunswick and fleet got soundings on the Bank, 23 fathoms coral ; 
at noon in 22 fathoms, the observed lat. 17° 30! S. lon. 43° 39! E. 43° 29’ E., and 43° 29’ 
E., by three ships lunar observations; from hence they steered N,N. E. $ E. to N. E. by 
N. 37 miles, in soundings from 23 fathoms, increasing irregularly to 38 fathoms, afterward 
no ground 40 fathoms, steering N. E. 4 N. 

May 10th, 1799, observed lat. 17° 9! S. lon. 43° 40' E. by chronometers, the Taunton 
Castle was on the edge of the Bank, no ground 45 fathoms; a little before noon she had 
25 fathoms on it. | 

July [9th and 20th, 1798, the Walpole had light winds on the Pracel Bank, soundings 
generally from 15 to 30 fathoms. She lay by, during these two nights, and made sail at 
day-light each morning: she first got soundings, 60 fathoms on the edge of the Bank, in 
lat. 17° 51’ S. lon. 43° 30'S. by © €; on the following day in 29 fathoms, observed lat. 


: * Their lon. seems to have been rather too much to the eastward. 


to this Island, but has a conical peak inland, and generally mountainous. 
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17° 50'S. lon. 43° 56’ E. by © €, and 43° 49’ E. by chronometers; from hence, she 
continued to bave soundings, till in lat. 16° 30’ S. lon. 44° 4’ E. 

From the above extracts, taken from original journals of the ships mentioned, the western ®¢*". 
limit of this bank appears to be in about lon. 43° 28’ E.; and from the S.W. end, contigu- 
ous to the Barren Islands, it extends nearly on the same meridian to lat. 17° 16’ S., or pro- 
bably farther to the northward, before it diverges from the meridian to the eastward. 


The Worcester, in 1790, got 10 and 12 fathoms rocks on the S. Western edge of the Recky bot- 
3° 38/ dangers on 
3.W 


Bank, at 2 P. M., August 20th, when in lat. 18° 1’ S. from noon observation, lon. 4 
E. by observation of © @ at the time; and from the mast-head, the appearance of breakers prt. 
was seen to the eastward. 

The Thistleworth on the 28th July, 1714, saw rocks under the bottom, and on sound- 
ing, had only 3 fathoms coral rocks, low land then discerned bearing E.S. E., distant about 
5 leagues, thought to be on the main, steered N. W. and deepened fast to 30 fathoms no 
ground. When in 3 fathoms, was in lat 18° 11’ S. computed from noon observation, and 
it was probably the northernmost of the Barren Islands, and not the land of Madagascar 
seen at that time. 

The Nathaniel, on the 25th April, 1712, before day-break, struck on the reef that pro- 
jects about a mile from the northernmost Barren Island, and beat off her rudder; but the 
anchor having been previously let go in 4 fathoms, she quickly warped off into 11 fathoms 
and hung her rudder again. Observed lat. 18° 14’ S. the northernmost Island bearing N. 
by E., one South, another S. E., and another S. by E. 5 or 6 leagues, being then 4a mile 
off the reef, bearing from East to N. by W. 4 W. 

As the Walmer Castle had only 7 fathoms, and the Thistleworth only 3 fathoms on the 
shoal coral patches to the N.W. of the Barren Islands, these Islands and the S.W. part of 
the Bank, ought to be approached with great caution, and a ship should haul out instantly 
to the westward, if she happen to get soundings on this part of the bank. 


COFFIN ISLAND,®* small and low, of black appearance, with a white sand beach, “™™*4 


has been mistaken for the Island St. Christopher's by several navigators in passing it, from 
their not having seen the adjacent coast of Madagascar, which is low near the sea opposite 
This Island 
is dangerous to approach on the S. and S.W. sides, as shoal coral banks project from 
it 5 and 6 miles in these directions, and it is probably surrounded by shoals, extending 
out several miles. To the westward of it, at two leagues distance, there is a sand bank, anda casa 
which stretches to the northward a considerable way, and is nearly covered at high-water 


spring tides. 
The Taunton Castle, saw the land from the mast-head at day-light, April 18th, 1791, Zasst 


appearing something like a sail, bearing E.N.E. She then steered between N. E. and srounded on 


N.N.E. 18 miles to 9 A. M., when the water appearing discoloured, she struck on a bank ™**: 
of coral and sand in 33 fathoms, in the act of heaving to, to sound. Whien aground, Coffin 
Island bore E.N. E. about 5 miles, and a sand bank N.N. E. about the same distance. 
To the N.W. the water was found to be very shoal, but deepened fast to the S.Westward. 
A swall anchor being laid out in this direction, the ship was hove into deep water ; the water 
had flowed 13 feet when the ship floated, the sand bank nearly covered, just visible from the 
mast-head, the tide setting 2 miles an hour to the N. E. Whilst she lay on the coral bank, 
the weather was very fine, and the sea smooth; notwithstanding, her fore-foot was found 
much injured, on exainination in Bombay dock. = 
When they first saw this island, they supposed it to be St. Christopher's, trusting to ob- Myint ms- 
servations of © ¢, taken five days before, which agreed with the chronometer, but made the Bi. Cor#t- 


* Called Savou, in the French charts, by the Dutch Dodkist, i, e. Coffin. ' 
Aag 
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lon. above 1° to the westward of observations by moon and Antares,* taken 12 hours before 
the ship struck. 

The cutter was semt to examine the bank to the southward and eastward of the island, 
and found the depths about 3 leagues to the S, E. and Southward of it, generally sandy bot- 
tom, from 10 to 7 and 8 fathoms. ‘To the eastward of the island, between it and the 
Madagascar shore, the depths decreased to 5 and 6 fathoms soft ground, in mid-channel, 
shoaling as the island or the coast were approached to 3 and 34 fathoms hard ground. It 
was therefore concluded, that the channel between Coffin Island and the adjacent coast, has 
from 4 to 5 fathoms in it at low water, shoaling towards either shore; the water in it was 
thick, containing a quantity of weed, and the tide set strong through it to the northward. 

When ‘the Taunton Castle struck on the coral bank, the land last seen was the Island 
Trinidad, near the coast of Brazil; after getting clear of the ground, she remained at anchor 
near the shoal, with light northerly winds till the 20th; on this day, she passed the sand 
bank on the 8.W. side, at the distance of 4 or 5 miles, deepening gradually to 22 fathoms 
when 3 leagues to the westward of it, then shoaled at once to 7 and 8 fathoms on a coral 
spit, in passing over which, the rocks were visible under the bottom; afterward, she steered 
about N. by W. by compass, in soundings from 15 to 32 fathoms till in lat. 16° 56’ S. ; trom 
hence she steered N. E. by N., deepening to 56 fathoms, in lat. 16° 34’S., and then no 
ground at the same depth. 

Coftin Istandt was seen by the Princess Amelia, and London, in company, August 12th, 
1795. They steered I. N. E. and N. E. by E. 8 miles from noon, had three casts during 
this run, of 13, 20, and 22 fathoms, when at half-past 2 P. M., an island was seen from the 

jast-head, bearing east. 

Captain Millet, of the Princess Amelia, states in his journal, “at 3 P. M. I saw trom 
the mast-head, a small island bearing about E.S. E by compass, also a sand bank, with a 
large extent of breakers, bearing vast, about 4 leacues distance; then in lat. 17° 30'S. from 
noon observation, and from Sandy Island, St. Augustin’s Bay, 19 miles west by time 
keeper. The breakers of the sand’ bank are tlicrefore 7 miles west from Sandy Island, 
which may be depended upon.” 

Coffin Island is distant from the coast of Madagascar about 4 leagues, and this part of 
the coast is certainly much farther to the westward, in its relative position from St. Augus- 
tin’s Bay, than represented on the old charts. 

By mean of several ships chronometers and lunar observations, Coffin Island is im lat. 
17° 30! S. lon. 44° 42’ E. or 435 miles E. from Sandy Island.t 

The soundings on the Pracel Bank, in the lat. of this island, appear to extend 11 or 12 
leagues to the westward of it;—this may be inferred, from the observations of the fleet in 
1801, (already mentioned,) and those of other ships. To the northward of lat. 17°S., the 
edge of the bank declines more to the N. Eastward. 

Coffin Island, having been so frequently mistaken for an imaginary island called St. 
Christopher’s, which was thought to be situated 12 or 14 leagues distant from the coast of 
Madagascar to the westward, has been the cause of great embarrassment to the navigation 
of the Mozambique Channel ; for John de Nova and St. Christopher’s have been projected 
on many charts as two different islands, distant from each other more than 1° of lon., although 


* These observations were found to be right, but no confidence was placed on them, as they differed greatly 
from the chronometer, and those taken five days previously by © €. This is an example, evincing how cautious 
navigators ought to be in trusting to a single chronometer, during a great interval of time; or to lunar observa- 
tions, by an object only on one side of the moon. ‘ 

+ In the London’s journal, it is called St. Christopher’s, but Captain Millet remarks in his journal, that it 


was Coffin Island. - 
t In May, 1803, the Experiment saw Coffin Island, and the breakers on the bank to the N.W. of it; she had 


, 25 fathoms, and made the island in lat. 17° 29'S, lon. 44° 5’ E. by # and ¢, but thought it was St. Christopher's. 


of the Walpole been equally consulted as those of the Chesterfield, this error might have 
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they are one and the same island, The Chesterfield Shoal is erroneously placed from the 


same Cause. 
CHESTERFIELD SHOAL, so named from the ship Earl Chesterfield, having, with Sheteréed 

the Walpole and Hector in company, passed close to it on August 13th, 1756. These 

ships passed in sight of Coftin Island* the preceding evening, which is called in the Ches- 

terfield’s journals, St. Christopher's. In this ship, therefore, Coffin Island was mistaken for 

the wnaginary Island, St. Christopher's, and the situation of the Chesterticld Shoal has 

been placed in the old charts, and described in former Directories, according to the run of erroneously 

this ship from St. Christopher's, or N. 5° E. from it, distant 24 leagues; whereas, the rela- charts and 

tive position of the shoal is really from Coffin Island. The journals of the Chesterfield only, 

have becn consulted in assigning to this shoal its geographic situation, by which it has con- 

tinued for 4 a century projected on the charts, at the distance of nearly 14° from the coast 

of Madagascar, considerably detached from the edge of the bank ; whereas, had the journals 


Walpole’s 
description. 


been avoided. 
Captain Fowler’s journal of the Walpole, in company with the Chesterficld, states, that 


the island scen in the evening could not be St, Christopher's, but an island nearer Mada- 
gascar3; although they did not sound at the time, nor till 2 A.M. when the water was 
observed to be discoloured :—at this tine, they sounded in the Walpole, had 23 fathoms, 
and made the signal; from hence, steering N. E. by compass, the soundings decreased to 
16 and 17 fathoms, at 5 A.M.; at 4 past 5, breakers were seen close a-head, and a rock 
on the middle of a sand bank; at 4 past 5 the breakers bore N. after hauling to the west- 
ward to clear them; at 6 they bore N. E. by N., 1 mile, deepening fast trom 7 fathome 
near them, to 20 fathoms in standing westward. 

Ly the Chestertield’s journals, from passing the island in the evening, they steered Chester- 
N.N.E. 38 miles, and N. E. 36 miles, when the shoal was seen in the morning, bearing i 
tron N. N.W. to N.W. 2 N., distant about 2 miles; they directly hauled out W. N.W,, They passed 
had 6, 7, and & tathoins in passing near the breakers, then at once 19, 20, and 25 fathoms ; ¥#"4 oft 
and when 12 miles to the westward of it, no ground 40 fathoms. The shoal is here said to 
be about a mile in length east and west, having on it a rock, with a patch of reddish sand 
to the eastward of it, on which the sea broke furiously, though the weather was moderate. 

The Warrev Hastings, saw this shoal on the 8th July, 1787, and carried a series of Warrenttas 

. . . ‘ ° tings de- 
soundings on the Pracel Bank, in steering toward it, and also after passing. From 6 P. M. «ription; 
she steered E. by N. 27 miles, and E. 16 miles to 5 A. M., in regular soundings 26 fathoms; 
at 6 P. M., increasing to 30 and 32 fathoms sand and shells, about midnight, and from 36 
to 24 fathoins, till 5 A. M., frequently blue mud, at which time she hove to, until day-light. 

From 6 A.M. steered N. E. by N. 14 miles, when at 8 a rock was seen bearing N. 5 or 

6 miles, the depths were at this time 10, 13, and 18 fathoms, brown sand. From this time 

she steered till noon, N. E. 7 miles, and N. E. by N. 21 miles, in 18 and 20 fathoms, 

having passed to the eastward of the shoal, and observed in Jat. 16° 0’ S.* From noon she the passed to 
.E. by N. 10 miles, increasing the depth regularly, afterward no ground 30 wr fit. 


steered N 
fathotns. 
The Worcester also fell in with the Chesterfield Shoal, on the 21st of August, 1790. At 
Worcester 
passed over 


2 P.M. she sounded in 22 fathoms, then in lat, 17° 44/ S. lon. 43° 37’ E., with the win 
at north she stood to the W.N.W. 5 miles, deepening to 54 fathoms, it then veering to "et, 
N. W. and Westward, she steered during the night mostly N. E., in various soundings from ?™*!™*- 


* Commander’s journal of the Chesterfield states, at 5 P.M. August 13th, saw an island, (Coffin Island) 
bearing N. E. Easterly about 4leagues. At 6 P.M. itis marked in the First Officer’s journal, E, 2 or 3 leagues. 


In First Officer's journal of Walpole, it is said to be distant 6 leagues, at 54 P, M. 
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30 to 13 and 16 fathoms, hauling off north at times when the depth decreased. At 4 past 
10 A. M., when in 22 fathoms mud, the shoal was seen from the mast-head, bearing N. E. 
by E., about 33 leagues; steered north till noon, in soundings 22 and 20 fathoms, the shoal 
then E. 32° S. 7 or 8 miles. She steered northward till 3 P. M. 22d, in different depths 
from 27 to 134 fathoms, then deepened from 25 fathoms to 30, 40, and 65 fathoms no 
ground, and bore away N. E. by N. 

In this ship, they judged the extent of the shoal to be about a 4 of a mile from north to 
south, where it is dry, consisting of reddish sand, with a black rock in the middle, and 
breakers surrounding the sand. 

The true situation of the Chesterfield Shoal, may be approximated from the following 
observations. 

In the short run of 12 hours from Coffin Island to the shoal, made during the night b 
the Walpole and Chesterfield, will place it 64 or 7 miles east of the meridian of that land, 
allowing the latter as already described, in lon. 44° 42’ E. the shoal will be by their run in, 


Lon. 44° 11’ E. . . In arun of 24 hours from it to the merid. of Valentine’s Peak,* Mayotta, in 
44 6  ..and in lat. 16° 21'S. by Warren Hastings. 


1 \ §or 5 miles E, of Sandy Island, St. Augustin’s Bay 
ee fay “Geer tO 20 by Worcester’s journal. 
AAAS oir eee hoe ete or 13 miles E. of Sandy Island, by Walpole’s do. 


Mean. 44° 82’ E. lon. 16° 202’ S. lat. by these ships from account, which corresponds with 
the situation of it obtained by Mr. R. H. Gower, of the Worcester, from many lunar ob- 
servations, viz. lon. 44° 7’ E. and in lat. 16° 19'S. by noon observation in sight of it, bearing 
E. 32° S. 

From the foregoing descriptions, it appears, that the Chesterfield Shoal, Coffin Island, 
and Sandy Island, at St. Augustin’s Bay, are nearly on tue same meridian, although in the 
old charts, this shoal is generaily placed about 40 miles to the westward of Coffin Island, 
which has originated from the cause already mentioned. 

In running to the northward, the Chesterfield Shoal may be avoided by keeping to the 
westward of the edge of the Bank, or by getting soundings on the edge of it, a few leagues 
to the southward of the parallel of the shoal; then edging away to the northward to get out 
of soundings when crossing its lat., or just venturing to get a cast of deep soundings at times, 
‘on the verge of the bank. Proceeding to the southward, this shoal may be avoided in the 
same manner, by keeping outside, or barely on the verge of the bank of soundings. 

The Chesterfield Shoal, 1s the most northerly danger on the Praccl Bank, and the farthest 
from the Madagascar shore. In about lat. 16° 48’ S., at the distance of 5 leagucs from the 
coast, there is said to be a sand bank even with the water’s edge. It may be observed, that 
the Pracel Bank along the S.W. and Western verge is generally steep, having a sharp decli- 
vity from 30 or 35 fathoms, to 50 and 60 fathoms nv ground. 


JOHN DE NOVA, OR ST. CHRISTOPHER’S, has in most old charts been 
marked as two islands, at a great distance from each other; the Dutch, however, seem to 
have known that only one island did exist at a great distance from the coast of Madagascar 
in this part of the channel, which is called Juan de Nova, in Van Keulen’s chart. 

By mean of many ships chronometers and lunar observations, this island was fixed in 


* Allowing Valentine’s Peak in lon. 45° 14’ E., she made 63 miles difference lon. east from the shoal to this 
Peak. The Chesterticld made the shoal by-account, 30 miles west from Westminster Hall; but Captain 
Fowler’s journal makes it 2 miles east, and the Second Officer’s journal 12 miles east from the same place, al- 
though these ships were in company from St. Augustin’s Bay to the shoal. 
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lat. 17° 2S, lon. 43° 9’ E.; but Capt, Owen, in his late survey of East Africa and the ee. site. 
Islands, places it in lat. 17° 4’ S. lon: 42° 40’ E.* 

The Sir Edward Hughes, passed in sight of it in June, 1797, and made it in lat. 17° 4/ S. Farther, | 
from noon observation. This ship's journal, states it to be about 1} or 2 miles in length, 
with breakers projecting 3 miles from.the S,W. side, and nearly the same distance from the 
N. E. part; that it is low, and dangerous to approach in the night. 

When it bore N. E. by N. about 3 miles, at 11 P. M., H. M.S. Intrepid had no ground 
150 fathoms. In passing to the eastward of it at 3 leagues distance, the Lord Nelson had 
no soundings. 

Other accounts, state this island to be 3 miles long from north to south, with a small ele- 
vation at the centre, where it is covered with shrubs, and breakers extending 2 miles from 
the south end, having a black rock at their extremity. 

John de Nova, appears to be the rendezvous of aquatic birds, for there are generally great 
nuinbers in its vicinity. It may be seen about 4 leagues from the poop of a large ship, or 6 
leagues from the mast-head. 

The Scaleby Castle, in company with the Bombay and China ships, passed it on the west 
side, on the Sd June, 1807. At noon it bore east, érue bearing, distant 3 or 4 niles, had 
then no ground 60 fathoms; from hence, she made a true north course 14 mile, and had 2 
casts no ground 60 fathoms, steering the same course about 4 a mile farther, she got sound- 
ings 94 fathoms sandy bottom, the body of the island bearing then S. 34° E., true bearing, 

distant about 3 or 4 miles. From this station, steering N. and N. N.W. about 14 mile, she 
carried regular soundings, deepening from 94 to 15 fathoms, then suddenly no ground 40 
fathoms, when about 44 or 5 miles to the N.W. of the island. The other ships farther 
out, had no ground in passing. The island appears to be only about a mile in diameter, of 
round form (by a plan of it made in the Scaleby Castle) with a reef projecting at least 2 
miies to the southward of it, and nearly the same distance to the N.W. and N. E. of the 
island, with discoloured water projecting from the reef at the N.W. end. Captain Loch, 
thinks, that it was on the tail of the N.W. reef, where they got soundings in passing, and 


advises not to come nearer the island than 34 or 4 miles on the west side, there being no 


danger at that distance. Capt. Owen says, east and west from it the dangers extend about 


3 miles. 
The observations taken in the Scaleby Castle, made the island in lat. 17° 5’ S. lon. 43° 


9! FE. by lunars and chronometers. Variation 20° W. Captain Loch, thinks it is elevated 
about 40 feet above the sea, but cannot be seen more than 6 leagues from the mast-head. 
It is cempletely surrounded with breakers, and the first probable intimation of its proximity 
that a ship would have in the night, he thinks would be the noise of them. 

The other dangers in the Mozambique Channel, nearly mid-way between Madagascar 
and the coast of Africa, are near the southern entrance; the northernmost of these is the 


EUROPA ROCKS, OR SHOAL, seen by the ship of this name, December 24th, 
1774, bearing from S. W. by S. to S. E. by S., distant 2 or 3 leagues; the largest of they... 
rocks appeared about the size of a long boat, with the sea breaking over them, which makes (<M very 
it a very dangerous reef, for there are no soundings until very close to the rocks. The 
Europa made this reef or shoal, in lat. 21° 28’ S., (probably the north end) and 5 miles east . 
of Mozambique, by dead reckoning. It was seen by H. M.S. Norfolk, in 1764, and mis- 
taken for the Bassas de India, which ship madc it in lat. 21°45’S., (probably the south 


* This great difference is perplexing in the longitude of John de Nova, as the first mentioned, was considered 
to be near the truth, it being the mean of several ships chronometers nearly corresponding. But as Capt. 
Owen makes this island 10 leagues more to the Westward, great caution is required in passing it in the night 
or in hazy weather. Captain Beaufort, of H. M.S. Woolwich, a very scientific officer, made it in lat. 17°3'S,, 


and about 52 miles west from Mohilla by chronometers. 


Geo. Site. 


Geo. Site by 
the Kellie 
Castle. 


Island 
Bassas de 
India, 
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end) but it is not perhaps quite so far south. From Cape St. Sebastian, she made, by dead 
reckoning, 4° 20’ E. to the shoal, but this, and also the Europa’s account, would place the 
shoal about a degree to the eastward of its real situation, arising probably from the westerly 
currents these ships may have experienced, during their run from the coast to the shoal. 

Captain Huddart, saw it in the Royal Admiral, 23d of August, 1784. Nothing was per- 
ceived above water, except scattered rocks like hay-ricks, though probably some part of the 
flat may dry at low water; at the exterior part, the sea breaks heavy all round. The pin- 
nace was sent to the back of the surf, and sailed round the south and west sides in from 3 
to 12 fathoms, within 20 or 30 yards of the breakers, while the ship kept from about 1 to 
15 mile off then, and had no soundings with 40 to 70 fathoms of line, for an extent of 14 
miles on the said south and west sides, but could not ascertain how far it extended to the 
eastward. ‘The part visible, lay in a direction from E.S. E. to W. N.W. 13 miles, and 
from N.N.E. to S.S.W. 6 miles. The northernmost extreme of the shoal, was found to 
be in lat. 21° 28’ S., and the westernmost in lon, 40° 8’ E. by mean of 12 lunar observations, 
and by chronometer in 39° 58’ E.* From the known accuracy of Captain Huddart in 
making observations, and in every thing pertaining to nautical knowledge, the longitude of 
the Europa Rocks, as observed by him, may be considered nearly correct; but there is 
reason to think that this danger is rather a little to the west, than to the eastward of its 
position as stated above. 

Since making the above remark, in the former editions of this work, the Company's ship, 
Kellie Castle, on her passage to Bombay, fell in with the Europa Rocks on the 21st May, 
1821, and passed to the westward of them about 6 miles distance. When the small rocks 
like Haycocks on the N. E. end of the shoal bore E. by S., a large rock E.S.E., with a 
long dry sand bank extending to the S.W., the south-west end of tle shcal then bore 8.5. E. 
4 E., with high breakers on this part; and the limits of the danger were distinctly seen, 
except to the eastward. The north end of the shoal was observed to be in lat. 21° 97’S., 
and its western part in lon. 39° 45’ E. by observations on both sides of the moon taken two 
days previously, and carried on by chronometer, and in Ion. 39° 57’ E. by observations of 
sun aud moon taken on the 22d, after passing the shoal. Capt. Owen of H. M. ship, 
Leven, made the S. E. end of the shoal in Jat. 21° 30'S. lon. 39° 40’ E. by chronometers, 
which seems to be about 18 miles more westerly than placed above by the observations of 
the Company’s ships. _ He thinks, these rocks are probably the Bassas de India, and ought 
to be named accordingly ; and that the Bassas de India should be called Europa Island. 


BASSAS DE INDIA,T though long the dread of navigators, does not seem so danger- 
ous as the Europa Rocks, for it is not a shoal, but an island about 5 or 6 miles in length - 
north and south, and 3 or 4 in breadth, (from angular bearings taken in the Royal-Char- 
lotte, by Captain Joseph Cotton) highest at the northern part, with several small hummocks 
in other places, and a sandy beach fronting the sea. 

The David Scott, June the 4th, 1804, having steered N. E. by N. 4 miles from lat. 99° 
38’ S. observed the preceding noon, the Bassas de India was seen from the mast-head at 
half-past | P. M. bearing E. by N. or E.N.E. about 5 leagues. At this time they sounded, 


and had two casts, 55 and 52 fathoms rocky bottom. From hence, an E. N.E. course was 


steered to get a nearer view of the island, when at 5 P.M. the N.W. part bore S. 88° E., 
distant about 4 miles, and the other extreme $.55° E. After having the two casts of ground 


“In arun of three days, the Royal Admiral measured by chronometer 223 miles difference longitude east, 
from the Europa Rocks to the northernmost of the small islands on the Coast of Angoxa, in lat. 16°21 3° S. 

+ Named by the Portuguese discoverers, Baxos da Judia, or the Banks of the Jewess; and are still called so 
by that nation, as well as by all European navigators, except those of our country, where the first charts of these 
parts copied from the Portuguese, having changed the letter u into an n, substituted the word India, for that of 
Judia. 
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when the island was first seen, no more soundings were obtained in standing towards it, and 
it is thought none are to be had at the distance of 2 and 3 miles from the “shore. Captain 
Jones's journal, describes it to be a low Island with many trees on it, and a white sandy 
beach all along the west side, without any appearance of shoals or rocks on that side, and 
that it may be seen from the mast-lead at the distance of 5 or 6 leagues in clear weather. 


The luvar observations of Capt. Jones, of the David Scott, and one of his officers, made Geo, site. 


the body of the Island in lat. 29° 28 S. lan. 40° 34’ to 40° 39’ E. Variation 234° W. 


‘The Neptune, Capt. Donaldson, on the 27th March, 1812, saw the Island Bassas de 
fudia trom the mast-head at 10g A. M. bearing N. by W. At noon it bore N. 40° W. to 
N. 70° W. distant 5 or 6 miles, the south end ‘of the Island then bore true west, and by 
er observation that part was found to lie in lat. 22° 264’ 8. lon. 40° 37° 33" E. by mean 
of lunar observations and chronometers, corresponding within 5 miles. 

Capt. Rush, of the Royal Charlotte, in company with the Neptune, measured by chro- 
nometers 3° 44’ East from Bassas de India to Sadidle Island at the west end of Johanna, 
which 1 Is situated in lon. 44° Q1/ E.; and by this measurement the former Island will lie in 
lon, 40° 37" E., corr esponding with Capt. Donaldson’s longitude, as stated above. 

Capt. Owen, nevertheless, in examining this Island in INQ5, made it in lat. 22° 204’ S. 
Jon. 40° 21’ E., or 16 miles to the Westward of the situation assigned to 1t from the above 
observations. Le states it to be much larger than hitherto supposed, easy of access, abound- 
ing with turtle, and he thinks this Island should be called Europa Island, and that Europa 
Rocks should be named Bassas de India. 

When first seen from the Neptune, as stated above, it seemed inerely a sand bank, but 
on a nearer view, was found to be covered chiefly with brush-wood, excepting some trees on 
the north end, which made that part of the Island look more elevated than the rest of it, 
although these trees were far froin lofty. 

The east side of the Island, and every part seen by these ships, had a beautiful white 
sandy beach (or perhaps white coral) with the appearance of being safe to approach, as no- 
thing like a reef or breakers could be discerned. A recf projects } a mile or more from 
the south end of the Island. 

Although the Island is low, 1t may be seen about 6 leagues distance from the mast-head ; 
it seemed narrow, and appeared toextend N. N. E. andS. S.W. about 4 leagues. These ships 
did not sound, as they were sailing at the rate of 9 miles per hour when passing the Island. 


It has been already intimated, that mid-passage throngh the Mozambique channel, seems Middle of 
1@ WOZAM= 
bique chan. 


preferable to that along the Madagascar shore, when ships are certain of the longitude being ine 
but caution will ever be requisite, when the parallels of Bassas de India, Europa route. 


correct ; 
Rocks, and John de Nova are approactied in the night, for a ship might be close to the 


bale J 
breakers befure they are perceived, particularly in hazy weather, which prevails in this chan- 
nel. Neither should the African coast be approached close, on account of southerly cur- 


rents, and batiling winds, often experienced there. 


COMORO ISLANDS, and adjacent DANGERS ; 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO. THE ANCHORAGE OF COMORO, 
MOHILLA, MAYOTTA, AND JOHANNA. 


COMORO, the largest and bighest of these four Islands, gives its name to the others, comaro 


Islands, 


they are all very high, and may be seen at the 


which are Mohilla, Mayotta, and Johanna : 
The inliauitaats are Mahometans, de- 


distance of from 14 to 20 leagues in clear weather. 
VOL. I. Bes 
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scendants of s\rabs incorporated with Africans, and at present, they are generally found to 
be courteous and hospitable.* 

Grand Coe = Comoro, called also Angazecha, is about 12 leagues in length north and south, and 

charge not about 3 or 6 leagues broad. ‘The anchorage at this Island is inconvenient, and water not 
easily procured ; European ships, therefore, do not now visit it, though formerly they some- 
times touched here for supplies. 

Whereto = ‘The anchorage is at the N. W. part of the Island, said to be in Jat. 11° 18'S., about 14 
or 15 mile to the westward of Muchamahola, the King’s Town, opposite to a sinall sandy 
beach, but itis not advisable for a ship to anchor under 30 or 35 fathoms water, for in this 
depth, she will be only distant from the breakers about 2 cable’s lengths. 

This remark was given by Captain Webber, who was there in the Oxford, in 1759, and 
the bearings recommended for anchorage are, the easternmost point of land in sight East, 
King’s Town, E.S.E., and the black rocky point S. by W. The Suffolk at anchor in ¢4 
fathoms sandy ground, had the King’s Town, EF 3S. distant near 2 miles, the easternmost 
Jand Ei, by N., anda black bluff point, like two rocky islands, S.S.W. Captain Mitcham 
says, a slip may anchor with the easternmost land in sight Je. by N., and the black bluff 
point S. by W. 3 W., but these and the Suflolk’s bearings are probably too close fora large 
ship. 

The shores Excepting the anchorage at the N.W. end, the Island is generally steep, having no sound- 

aresteep, 1N9S at a small distance from the shore ; there are, indeed, two bays called Ingando and Mo-, 
roon, to the northward of the S.W. point, where the bottom is coral, and the depti 35. fa- 
thoms witlin a cables length of the breakers, but no vessel should anchor there. 

If a ship intend to anchor at this Island, she ought to have the buats prepared to tow 
when the shore is approached, for she will be liable to baffling light airs and calins, the high 

and ne tges Tand obstructing the regular monsoon, and the tides, which are strong, may be liable to drift 
her past the anchorage, if precaution is not taken to counteract their impulse, 

The town ts large, with many cocoa-nut trees, and a sandy beach before it; at low water 
a boat cannot land, as shoal water extends 2 of a mile from the town, which 1s the only 
landing place. Steering for the anchorage, a boat should be sent a-head to sound, for the 
bank is steep, and the distance sinall, from 335 fathoms on its outer edge to 12 fathoms 
close to the breakers. Ships may be sheltered here from the svutherly monsoon, but it 
would be dangerous were the winds to blow strong at any time from the north-westward ; 
this, however, seldom happens, particularly during sunimer, when the southerly monsoon 
predominates. Bullocks, sheep, goats, and tropical fruits are plentiful, but no water to 
be procured. 

In 1759, the price of bullocks was settled with the king, from 4 to 6 dollars each; and it 
is prudent to give him a present, when a supply is wanted. 

ceo. site. tis high water at 43 hours, and the tide rises about 12 feet on the springs. The body 

of Comoro is in lat. 11° 32’ S. about lon. 43° 25! E. 

Island Mo- MOUHTLLA, at one time was considered, of all these Islands, the best for obtaining 

bid refreshments ; but the preference, for many years, has justly been given to Johanna, on ac- 
count of the anchorage being safer than at any of the others. Mohilla is the smallestt of 
these Islands, situated about 12 leagues S. E. by S. from Comoro, and about 10 leagues 

Geo. site. to the W.S.Westward of Johanna. The body of it is situated in about lat. 12° 20° S. 
lon. 43° 50’ E. 

BihaTeeS At the south end of the island, several smal] Isles are situated, with a coral reef around 

* The natives of Comoro, appear not to have merited this appellation when the Company's ships first traded 
sea for the Penelope had part of her crew enticed on shore, and destroyed by the inhabitants of this 

+ Itis not so high as Johanna or Comoro; the most elevated part is near the N.W. end. 
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then, behind which, Van Keulen, describes good anchorage ; and that there is 8 or 9 fa- 


thoms least water, In crossing the unl reef to the eastw ana of these Isles, where the ground 


1s plainly seen, but no danger. The soundings within the reef, are said to be fone 45 to 
There is also an anchoring place near 


30 fathoms sandy bottom, where is the anchorage. 
the shore, at the north part of Monilla, and one on the east side, where refreshments may 


be obtained. 
Captain Wilson, of the Suffolk, was at this island in May, 1756, when at noon, observed 
12° 99' S., the extremes of Mohilla bore from LE. 4 N. to N. N.E. distance from the 
They passed 


lat. 
Fak off the S.W. partof it 5 miles, the high land of Comoro North. 


these islands at the distance of 4 or 5 miles, and when clear of them, hauled in for the 
no ground with 40, 50, and 60 fathoms of line was obtained in 


N.W. end of Mohilla ; 
“About 2 9 miles short oe the N.W. point of the island, there ts a black 


rounding the [sland. 
rock always above water, which lics about 2 miles from the shore; in passing this about 2 
The reef of rocks above water, 


miles distance, they had no ground with 30 and 40 fathoms 
t nile, was passed about the dis- 


Which projects from the N.W. point of Mohilla about + 
tance of 14 mile, no ground 30 fathoms; when clear of the peint, and the land opening to 
the eastw ial: they hauled j In for it, and secon got soundings 30 fathoms, small stones and 
coral, decreasing to 15 fathoms as the shore was approached. On edging off to 2+ faihoms, 
Having previously sent a boat 


a small town was seen on a bluff hillock, close to the sea. 
to examine this place, the Suffolk stood in, with boats a-head sounding, and anchored at 6 


P. M. in 24 fathoms, small stones, shells, and coral, then moored with the stream to the 
northward, in 26 fathoms, off shore 2 of a mile, the N.W. point of Mohilla bore W.S,W., 


. v¢ ; . Oo 
the easternmost extreme E. by 8S. 3.8., and the town 8.5.W. 
The watering place at this town was found to be about 200 yards from the beach, up an 


easy ascent, but the run of water was in a ravine about 12 feet deep, whicii seemed to have 
this was steep, which made it necessary to fill 


been formed by the torrents from the hills ; 
the casks with the engine; they were then rolled with great case from the beach, which is 
The run of water is clear, and constant. fron the mountains, but is lost among 


soft sand. 
the rocks and sand, about 10 yards below the place where the casks were filled, and it was 
A reef of rocks extends from the 


observed to issue from the beach afterward at low water. 
point on which the town is built, across the little bay where the watering place is, to two 


rocks to the eastward which are always above water; this prevents boats w orking ‘the last 


quarter ebb, and the first quarter flood, as the reef is dry at low water. 
It is hich water at 6 hours on full mee change of moon, and rises 15 feet: the streain 
sets along. shore, the flood to the westward, but changes belore the water has done rising on 
Mr. Jackson, 


the er ound, as does the stream to the eastward betore it has done falling. 
29th, in the pinnace, to examine “the coast to the 


the second officer, was sent at day-light, 
eastward, between this place and the ‘King’ s ‘Town; he returncd next day, and reported that 
that the coast between it and where the 


the King’s Town is about 4 leagues S. E. by S., 
ship lay i is very dangerous, having several reefs ot rocks projecting far out into the sea; that 
© 


a ship cannot lie nearer than 2 aviles from the land off the King’s Town, that there is a Anis 
surf on the shore, and that boats cannot go in after ebb. ‘The watering place is a mile be- 
vond the town, and not convenient, there being a chopping sea which prevented the boat’s 
rowing. He landed, and walked about 4 miles farther along shore to the S.S.E., and 
came to a large run of water, like that at Johanna. The coast appeared very rocky, and 
being open to ‘the S. E. a larce swell came in, and the surf was great on the shore, which 


would, apparently, make it very difficult to water there. 
Fruit was had in abundance where the Suffolk lay, but only 27 bullocks could be pro- 
She weighed on June 4th, at mid-way, and the first cast 


cured, and many of then small. 
after the anchor was up, was only 15 fathoms, deepening gradually to 40 fathoms, at the 
BBQ 


r and on the 
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distance of about 5 miles from the shore, steering N.N.E. to N.E.; afterward, no 
round. 

Capt. Mitcham, describes the anchorage on the east side of Mohilla, to be in muddy 
ground, betwixt two reefs or shoals, when an islet or rock will bear 8. by E.4F., the 
southernmost point S. E. by S., and the westernmost point in sight, low and flat with some 
trees on it, and a reef of rocks dry at low water N.W. 3 N. distance 3 miles. The King’s 
Town is near this point, but ships cannot anchor there, the ground being foul. 

_ Since these observations were made, about 70 years ago, at Mohilla and Comoro, the va- 
riation of the compass has not essentially changed at these places. 

and sore The Winchelsea, in 1762, anchored in 22 tathoms, on the north side of Mohilla, about 
4a mile to the eastward of a place where she watered ; Johanna bore from E. 9°S. to E. 
97° S., south part of Comoro N. 2 W. to N. 21° W. and Mohilla the N.N.E. point, 
called Cocoa-nut Tree point, S. E. distant 4 or 5 miles, the N. N.W. point West, distant 
3 miles; observed on shore at the watering place in lat. 12° 13’ 30°S. he bottom was 
rocky, as the cable was injured, and the hawser cut in two. 

In 1749, the Warren, Capt. Glover, Jay some time within the Isles which front the 
south part of Molhulla. 


pe Sire MAYOTTA, the easternmost of the Comoro Islands, and Johanna, bear from each 
a7: other about E.S.E. $8. and WW. N.W. 2 N. true bearings; the breadth of the channel, 


between the N.W. end of the foriner, and the S. E. end of the latter, is about 12 or 13 
leagues. On the south part of Mayotta, there isa sharp conical mountain, called Valen- 
tine’s Peak, which makes it easily known. By selecting a nimnber of observations, made by 
different navigators, this Peak appears to be in Jat. 12° 54'S. lon. 45° 14’ E, The Island 
lies in a direction 8S. S. E. and N. N.W., the southern extremity being in about lat. 13° 3! 
perwer;, 9.) and the N.W. part where is the anchorage, in Jat. 12° 49"°S, This Island is completely 
ere surrounded by a coral recf, at the distance of 3, 4, and 5 miles from the shore, 1n some 
atthe NW. places, (liaving smooth water within it,) which prevents ships from anchoring here. J here 
| is, however, an Opening in the recf at the north part of the island, leading to a place of 
anchorage, which has been frequented by English ships in former times, when they wanted 
refreshments ; or when this Island happened to be mistaken for Johanna, which has some- 
times been the case. 

chanel ana A Saddle Island, like that of Johanna, is situated at the N.W. end of Mayotta, which is 
aoe thought to have occasioned the mistake here mentioned; between Saddle Island and the 
_reef to the eastward of it, the channel is formed which leads to the anchorage, having deep 
water in the east side, near the sunken reef; but, toward Saddle Island, there are only 5, 6, 
and 7 fathoms, on a spit projecting to the N, E. and Eastward of it. Within this Island, 
the depths are from 16 to 30 fathoms in proceeding to the anchorage near the town, which 
to proceed is about 4 or 5 miles south-eastward from the Island, and abreast a bluff headland with 

rocks overhanging the sea. 

It is high water here on full and change, at 53 hours; the rise of tide 11 or 12 feet. 
Variation.off Mayotta in 1798, was 17° 36° W. ‘To the southward and S.W. of Saddle 
Island, reefs of breakers extend 4 or 5 miles from the shore. 

The channel leading to the anchorage, at the N.W. end of Mayotta, being imperfectly 
known, not having been frequented by English ships these last 60 years, it would be pru- 
dent for any ship, intending to touch there for refreshments, to keep boats souding a-head, 
until she reach the anchorage, which is in 26 and 28 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

Ships are frequently liable to calms and light winds near these Islands, particularly at the 
changes of the monsoons, when the currents are also variable. If carried to the eastward 

Areetuid of Mayotta, at such times, by the current, take care to avoid a reef, said to lie near 4 


to be east- 
ward of 
Mayotta. 


Geo. Site. 


teat 
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leacues off shore. When the north point of Mayotta bore N.W. by N. by compass, and 
the south point S.W. by W. 6 or 7 leagues, this recf bore N. W. by W. distant 2 leagues: 
it appears to have been seen by the Devonshire, 10th December, 1766, at 4 P. M. when 
Mavotta bore from S. by E. to W.S.W., the three small isles off its north end from W.S.W. 
to West, distant from the nearest shore 3 leagues, breakers were then seen from the mast- 


head bearing N.W. by N. 


JOHANNA, or ANZUAN, is now more frequented by European ships, than any tana Jo- 
other place of refreshment in the Mozambique Channel ; it is higher than Mobilla or Mae trequentea, 
yotta, though not so much elevated as Comoro. The mountain, called the Peak, has not 
this appearance in every view, but is rather of an oblong form, and situated near the east 
part of the Island. This Peak, or summit of the highest mountain, is in lat. 12° 15’ S. 
lon. 44° 34’ E. by mean of lunar observations, taken in ten different ships, at various times. 

Lhe south extremity of the Island is in about lat. 12° 25’ S., and the anchorave of the bay, °° “"" 
ison the north side, in lat. 12° 72'S., lon. 44° 50’ E.* The Island is of a triangular 

forin, with rocky reefs extending from its extremities ; and from the S.W. to the N.W. 

point, the shore is bounded by a reef, at the distance of 2 nules from it in many places. 

Ships, therefore, should not in light winds, come too near the southern shore of this Island, 

In case of a calm ensuing, and the current or swell drifting them on the reef.f But they fest fr 
ought to steer direct for the N.W. point, near which a small Island (from its form called © 
Saddle Island) is situated, and connected with the main Island by the reef already described, 

which extends to Saddle Island, and projects around it to a considerable distance.  ‘Tuis 

Island should not be passed nearer than 13 mile, as the foul rocky ground extends from it. | 
about a mile on the north side, and is steep to, having no soundings with 20 fathoms close 
to its outer edve. Ufa ship happen to pass so near as to have soundings on the verge of 

the foul ground off Saddle Island, she ought to edge away to the northward iniunediatels, 
for it ts dangerous to make free with this foul ground or reet, there being great overfalls ana 
shoal water on its outer verge; and farther in, itis nearly drv at low water spring tides. 
Wien past Saddie Island, which is the N.W. extremity of the bay, she should steer alone 
to the anchorage, hauling up gradually for the shore, on account of the reef, which extends 
from Saddle Island about 4 miles along shore to the castward; and the shoal water on it, is 
gencrally visible. When thus far advanced, the sudden gusts, which often blow from. the 
hills, make it prudent to keep well in with the land in sailing to the anchoring place, which ! 
is about 3 or + miles to the westward of the town, abreast a range of cocoa-nut trees, near | 
the sea, called Brown’s Gardens; and having a large black rock to the eastward, betwixt 

them and the town, with the rivulet where the water Is procured at their western extremity. 

Captain Moflat, who in 1814, made a survey of the bay of Johanna, says—care should 3 
be taken not to make too free with the shore, after luffing round Saddle Island. It may be a 


approached very close in some parts, but 14 mile distance is sufficiently near to venture, for 
This is the case to the 


in several places coral rocks extend out to a considerable distance. 
eastward of the Black Rock, also to the westward of the fort. Be on your guard, by having 

your ship under proper sail for working, as flurries of wind often blow trom the land; and 
when you approach near the Black Rock, luff in if you can, and get soundings, and be 

ready to tack if yon cannot fetch into the anchorage. Keep the deep sea-lead going, then ff 
standing toward the shore, with the hand-lead also ready. Have the boats ready to tow, in | 


case it should fall calm, as they may often be found very useful. 


* Captain Owen makes Brown’s Gardens, or the Watering Place, in lon. 44° 207’ E.; or 30 40} East of 
p 


Mozambique Flagstaff, and 26° 03’ East from the Devil's Mount at Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 
+ The Brilliant, in 1782, drifted toward the shore, and was wrecked on the reef, at the S.W. part of the 
Island, and several other ships, with great exertion, have been towed clear of it by their boats, when becalmed 


near the 8S.W. side of this Island. 
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The most convenient situation to moor, is abreast the rivulet bearing S. by W., with the 
peak S. by E. 4 E., the Mosque East, and the extremes of the bay N. E. Easterly to N.W. 
by W.* In this situation, with the inner anchor in 10 fathoms, a ship will be a + mile or 
more from the shore at low water, and a line of light cordage may be extended from the 
ship to a small anchor or grapnel near the shore, to conduct the boats on board with water, © 
and they may haul off to the anchor by a rope placed from it to the shore. The anchorage 
here, is good holding ground. ‘There is another watering place, with good anchorage off it, 
some distance to the westward of the Black Rock, and Brown’s Gardens; and a third water- 
ing place near midway between the Black Rock and the town. ; 

There is a fourth place where water comes through the first cocoa-nut tope to the east- 
ward of the town, but the anchorage before the town being very indifferent, it is not fre- 
quented ; for here, with the outer anchor in 25 fathoms, and the other in 7 fathoms, a ship 
will not be distant from the shore above 2 cable’s lengths at low water. 

Between Brown's Gardens and the Mosque Town, there is a reef of rocks projecting from 
the shore near a ; of a mile, dry at low water. Having anchored at high water, a ship ma 
appear to be at a proper distance from the shore, but the declivity from the beach at this 
part being very gradual, and the rise of tide considerable, she may at low water when the 
rocks appear, be found to have anchored very near them; the best birth is, therefore, abreast 
the proper watering place, already mentioned, High water at 33 hours on full and change, 
and rises 84 feet perpendicular. Variation 13° 45’ West in 1822. . 

At the eastern extremity of the bay, a reef of sand and coral, lines the shore along the 
N.E. part of the island, having deep water on its outer edge. 

The water at Johanna is excellent, but wood is a scarce article. The bullocks are small, 
weighing 300 or 350\|bs. each, but the meat is good. Goats, kids, and poultry, may also 
be procured at high prices. On the whole, this is a proper place for obtaining refresh- 
ments, or restoring to health a scorbutic crew, for the island abounds with cocoa-nuts, 
limes, oranges, piaintains, aud other tropical fruits; yams and sweet potatoes, may also be 
procured. 

As the wind blows from the hills and valleys in variable gusts, it is prudent to bring a 
ship under proper sail on approaching Saddle Island, for hauling close to the wind, or for 
tacking, should that be requisite before she reach the anchorage. 

The natives are hospitable, but they possess a considerable degree of low cunning, and 
some of them are addicted to theft. 

In November the weather is precarious, heavy rains are expected here at this time, with 
the changing of the monsoon, which generally happens about the middle of the month ; the 
northerly monsoon then commencing, it is considered not perfectly safe to remain in Johanna 
Road during these northerly winds, which may at times be liable to blow strong. The cur- 
rents are variable about this island, particularly at the change of the monsoons, but their 
general course is to the 5S. Westward. 


DANGERS probably existing in the vicinity of the Comoro Islands are the following ;— 

A bank on which the Devonshire, 10th September, 1766, at 112 P.M. had from 17 to 
20 fathoms coarse sand, with red and black specks, when she wore immediately, and soon 
Jost soundings steering N.W. ; 

On the following noon, they observed in lat. 12° 45'S. with the Island Mayotta bearing 
from 8. by W. to W. by N., distant about 4 leagues, from which, computing ber course and 
distance made good, will place the bank above mentioned in Jat. 12° 18'S. and 60 miles 
east from the eastern part of Mayotta, which Captain Mercer supposed to be the bank dis- 


* The Cirencester abreast the watering place, at anchor in 16 fathoms, had the extremes of the Bay from N.E. 
iN. to Saddle Island W.N.W., and the town E. 4N., off shore } a mile. 
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But the Firebrass Bank, is sometimes placed about 16 
leagues to the eastward of Mayotta, in lat. 13° 16'S. Another bank or shoal, was placed 


covered by the Firebrass in 1682. 


about the same distance S.S. Eastward of Mayotta in the old charts. Ships that pass to 


the eastward of this island, ought to keep a good look out, as there possibly may be dangers 
on some of these doubtful banks, situated between it and Madagascar, which are not yet 


ascertuined. 
Near Grand Comoro, a shoal or bank is placed by the Portuguese, distant 3 leagues from and near 
the S.W. point of Comoro; it is said to be 5 or 6 leagues long, N.W. and S. E., “having gee 
fathoms on the south part, and 4 fathoms on the N.W. part, ‘at half flood. 
A reef of breakers, about 8 or 10 leagues to the westward of Comoro, is said to have been 
seen In the Devonshire, in 1764, and appeared to extend N. E. and S.W. about 2 miles in 


length. 
These seem to be ver ‘y doubtful, as many ships have passed to the westward of Comoro ponntta 


without perceiving any appearance of danger. 
ST. LAZARUS BANK, in about Jat. 12° S., said to be 12’or 14 leagues to the east- ye" 
ward of the Querimbo Islands, 1s very little known, although several ships have sounded 
on it. The Dorset had soundings of 12 to 18 fathoms on it in 1737, in Jat. 11956°S. and 
1°10) E. from the main, and the: south part seemed very shoal. The Edgecote, had 10 and 
12 fathoms on it in 1757, in lat. 12° 4S. and 1° 12° E. from Qucrimbo ; “and the Raymond 
in 1784, in lat. 12° 13'S., about 33 miles east from Cape Delzado, had soundings on it. 
The soundings obtained on it by these ships, seem to have been from 9 to 5O fathoms ; but 
the extent of this bank, its real distance from the adjacent coast, and from Comoro, and 
whether any part of It is dangerous, remain imperfectly ascertained. | 
The Portuguese deseribe it to be dangerous. The Kaunitz, Imperial ship, in 1791, is 
said to have seen breakers troin the quar ter-deck bearing east, distant about 3 leagues, when 
the land was visible to the westward, about 11 leagues distance; Mr. Osborn, Ist officer, 
wade this shoal in lon. 42° 23’ E. by lunar observation, and it is said to be in lat. 11° 3’S 


although this does not agree with the latitude assigned to the St. Lazarus Bank, they are 


considered by some as the same shoal.* 


PASSAGE from the COMORO ISLANDS, towards INDIA. 
ADJACENT ISLANDS, AND SHOALS. 
| 


WHETHER BOUND TO THE RED SEA, the Persian Gulf, or to India, it seems the ezan- 
improper to proceed through the Mozambique Channel after September, on account of light nel ot avi }" 
battling winds and strong S.W’. and Southerly currents, which frequently prevail in October Sente vinber, 
and November ainong the Comoro Islands. ’ The Essex, bound to Bombay, got the winds out ar 
from northward, 15th September, 1791, and reached Johanna the 28th, She left this” : 
island October 3d, and the day following was carried to the westward of Comoro by the gwex went 
current, which drifted her almost close to the rocks during the night when calm; it was then inte in tne 
deflected by the bluff rocky shore, by which she was swept round a point of the island, and“ 
had no soundings, although the boat lay upon a rock where the water was shoal, at a small 


* Little Comoro, a doubtful island, is now thought to have no existence; it was placed in the old charts in 
lat. 10°20’ S. and on the meridian of the north end of Comoro. 
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distance in shore. From hence she had S. E. winds to the equator, and crossed it on the 
15th, S.W. and Westerly winds then prevailed, till in lat. 6° N.; N.N.Westerly winds fol- 
lowed, till in lat. 10° N., on the 27th; she had N.N.E. and Northerly winds afterward, 
until her arrival at Bombay, on the 17th November. 


I. M.S. LEOPARD, Commodore EBlankett, bound to the Red Sea, anchored at Jo- 
hanna, October 29th, 17983; the Daedalus, saw the Island Mayotta on the same day, but 
did not reach Johanna Road till the 5th November, owing to light winds and southerly 
currents. They sailed on the 11th, bad light variable winds, made the coast of Africa on 
the 24th, in Jat. O° 44° N.; the current began to run strong to the southward along the coast, 
sometimes more than 2 miles an hour during the time they continued to beat against it and 
the N. Easterly winds, which was until the 14th February, 1799, without gaining ground. 
During this period, they were generally within 50 miles on etther side the equator, and kept 
near the shore. Provisions began to fail, and the Deedalus was dispatched, 4th January, 
to the Cape of Good, Hope, after transporting most part of her provisions to the Leopard. 
This ship, with the Orestes sloop in company, continued to beat without effect tll the 14th 
February, when they bore away to Zanzibar to procure provision and refreshments, and 
arrived there on the 20th. They sailed again on the 5th of March, coasted along to the 
northward, and had now the current generally favorable, but the wind often contrary, 
Continuing to coast alung shore, they passcd Cape Gardaful, April 8th, and anchored the 
lith, in Aden Road. 


THE ASCENSION, was close to the Comoro Islands, late in October, 1608, and had 
stormy weather in the southern part of the Mozambique Channel; she touched at the [sland 
Pemba on the African coast to obtain refreshments, but was obliged to leave it by the perfidy 
of the natives, who appeared friendly until some of the crew were enticed on shore, and then 
assaulted them. After leaving this place, she continued to beat at sea until she fell in with 
a croup of uninhabited islands,* abounding with cocoa-nuts, and other refreshments. The 
contrary winds continued till late in March, which prevented her reaching Aden Road be- 
fore April.T | 


THE MARY, Capt. Oyles, from England, bound to the Gulf of Persia, left Table Bay 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 15th August, 1694, saw the Coast of Natal in lat. 293° S. on 
the 7th September, having experienced a current of 180 leagues to the westward, from leav- 
int Table Bay. She hed light winds and southerly currents in the Mozambique channel, 
watered at Johanna, sailed from thence on the 4th November, had variable light winds and 
calms, passed between the African Isles and those of the S.W. part of the Seychelle archi- 
pelago on the 6th December, then stood to the eastward on the south side of the Island 
Seychelles and those near it, left the eastern edge of the bank on the 21st December, and 
steered East and N. E. for a few days with variable winds between North and $.W., which 
veered to N. FE. and East when near the equator; steered then between N.N.E. and 
N.N.W., making a tack to the eastward at times. Saw the east end of Socotra on the 
16th January, 1695, having experienced 140 leagues of westerly current froin leaving Jo- 
hanna, saw the Coast of Arabia near Cape Chansicy on the 20th, had here land and sea" 


* Probably some of those in the Seychelle Archipclaco. 

+ Captain Saris, with the Clove, Hector, and Thomas, left Mohilla, in November, 161], made the coast of 
Melinda in December, and were carried back to 5°S. by the currents, They made Cape Bassas, January Ist, 
1612, had strong easterly winds here, and sontherly currents; but more to the southward, light airs and strong 
ripplings, when they stood out to seaward. From Cape Dorfui (which they made early in February) they stood 
ont to sea, and saw it again 8 days after, owing to westerly currents, and arrived at Tamarida Road, in the 
Island Socotra, having a passage of 14 weeks from Mohiila, arainst the monsoon. These ships made a passage 
by keeping mostly out from land, while the Leopard contd not effect it along the coast. 
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winds from N.E. to S. E., which drew to the southward when oft Cape Isolette, with which, 
rounded the Island Mazeira on the 30th, made an occasional tack at times, passed Ras-el- 


had Ist February, and arrived at Gombroon on the 18th. 
These ships, so late in the season, ought to have avoided the Mozambique channel and 4 remark. 


the African coast. Had they proceeded to the eastward of Madagascar, and between Diego 
Garcia and the Seychelle Islands, the Essex would probably have reached Bombay more 
speedily ; and the others destined for Aden and the Red Sea, by following the same route, 
then keeping within a few degrees of the western limit of the Maldiva Islands until they had 
reached lat. 6° or 7° N., and met with N. N. Easterly winds, there is reason to think their 


passage would not have been very tedious. 


LATHAM’S SHOAL, OR SANDY ISLE, by Capt. Moresby’s observations in 
August, 1822, in H. M.S. Menai, is situated in lat. 6° 59’ S. lon. 39° 50’ E., bearing nearly fey.sie * 
North from the north point of Monfia, distant 41 miles, and it is a low sand bank about 4 **°*" 

a mile in extent, with a rocky point projecting from the eastern part, and generally kigh 
breakers on the rocks around. ‘This shoal was discovered by the Latham on the 8th Dec. 
1758, about 14 feet above water, and her journal states it to be in lat.7°0’S. from noon 


observation. 


BASSAS DE PATRAM, is a doubtful shoal, there being no satisfactory account con- Bass de 
cerning it, except that given by Capt. Wilson, of the Pitt, should be considered as such, ‘ul. 
His jonrnal states, August 16th, 1758, that breakers were seen from the mast-head, bearing 
from E. by N. to E.N.E., distant 5 leagues, supposed to be the Bassas de Patram. He 
made them in lat. 4° 30'S. and 50 miles E. of Comoro by account. 


candle 
her also 


BASSAS DE AMBER, thought to have been seen in H. M. ships Norfolk and Panther, Bas 


May 17th, 1760, on their passage from Johanna towards India: the sand was visible in se- doubttu. 
They made 5° 49! mer. dis- 


veral places, and the bank appeared about 9 miles in extent. 
It is sometimes placed in 51° 50! E., 


tance east from Johanna, and the Jat. about 0° 9’ S. 
whereas, the run of these ships from Johanna, would place it in about lon. 50° 30/ E. The 


Huddart, in Aug. 1803, saw the appearance of broken water, which they supposed might be 
the Amber Shoal, lat. 0° 5’S,. lon, by chro. 48°50" E. But probably neither this, nor 
{ 


Bassas de Patram really exist. 


DEPARTING FROM JOHANNA, towards India, a course about N.N. E. is proper 
to the parallel of lat. 8°S., to avoid falling in with the Aldabra Islands, and in crossing their 
latitude, a good look-out is requisite. From the parallel of 8°S. a course more easterly Te sail trom 
ought to be steered, to cross the equator in lon. 53° or 54° E., taking care to avoid Alphonse lands 
Island near the parallel of 7°S., and the African Islands near the parallel of 5° S, By tia. 


crossing the equator well to the eastward, the situation assigned to the Amber Shoal will 


be avoided. 
In running from the Comoro Islands to the equator, during the southerly monsoon, the 
winds generally prevail at S.S. Eastward, increasing in strength as the latitude is decreased ; 
and they veer to S.S.W. and S,W. in north latitude. | 
From the equator, a ship bound to Bombay, may steer a direct course for that place, 
y 
i 


taking care to get on the parallel of the Island Kanary, at a considerable distance from the 
coast, and then steer directly east for it. In steering east for the entrance of Bombay Har- ave 


bour, the soundings denote the approach to the land. On the parallel of Kanary, at the Sombay. 
distance of 40 leagues to the westward, the depths are from 52 to 60 fathoms; at 20 leagues 
distance, 46 and 48 fathoms; at 10 Jeagues distance, 36 or 37 fathoms ; and 5 leagues west : 7 


from it, 19 or 20 fathoms. 
VOL. I. Ce 


Chaarnels 
that may be 
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Ceylon, 


Bays of 
South 
Africa, 


Struy’s Bay. 
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At the conclusion of the southerly monsoon, a ship leaving the Comoro Islands, should 
steer more easterly than during the strength of the southerly winds, to counteract the pre- 
vailing westerly currents. 

If bound from the Mozambique channel, or from Mauritius, to the southern part of the 
Malabar Coast, or to Colombo, near the close of the S.W. monsoon, a ship may steer a 
course from the equator to pass through the Eight or Nine Degrees’ Channel ; but if bound 
to the south part of Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast, the One and a Half Degree Channel 
seems preferable, being more direct, and equally safe as the former. | 

In passing through the 9° Channel in thick weather, and uncertain of the exact latitude, 
should a ship see the Island Minicoy, she may pass on either side of it as seems most expe- 
dient; but great caution is requisite in approaching any of these islands in thick weather, or 
in light winds, for they are all very low, with extensive coral reefs contiguous to them; close 
to which, there are no soundings. 

If this channel is adopted by a ship bound to the Coromandel Coast, and certain of being 
to the eastward of Minicoy, a direct course may be steered for Point de Galle: if uncertain 
of the longitude, she ought to steer to the eastward, until soundings are obtained on the bank 
adjacent to Cape Comorin, any where between lat. 8° 4’ N. and 9° N. The depths are 
from 45 to 50 fathoms 8 or 9 leagues off the coast, at which distance the high land will be 
easily seen in clear weather; but the weather being generally hazy during the S. W. mon- 
soon, the land is seldom visible until near it; a course, therefore, must be steered to the 
southward, so soon as soundings are obtained. In steering from Cape Comorin for Point de 
Galle, a course should be adopted to place a ship in the latitude of the latter, at a reasonable 
distance from it, for the current at times sets into the Gulf of Manar; and near Point de 
Galle, the wind is sometimes at S. S.Westward, which might cause considerable delay were 
a ship not able to round the S.W. extremity of Ceylon.* Should a ship’s position be cor- 
rectly known by lunar observations or chronometers, or any of the islands be seen in passing 
through either the 8° or 9° Channel, there will be no cause to steer for soundings off Cape 
Comorin, but a direct course may be adopted for Point de Galle. 


SOUTH COAST of AFRICA, from CAPE AGUILHAS 
“to ALGOA BAY; 


BAYS, HEADLANDS, AND. SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
THE BAYS ON THE SOUTH COAST OF AFRICA, are mostly open to S. E. 


and Easterly winds, seldom visited by large ships, except in exigent cases, but small vessels 
from the Cape frequent several of these bays, to procure timber, and grain. 

From Cape Aguiihas, Cape Infanta bears about E. N. E. 2 N. true bearing, distant 15 
or 16 leagues; the coast between them is low, and sandy in some places near the seu, ex- 
tending from the former Cape, in a circular direction to N. Eastward, by which Struy’s Bay 
is formed to the eastward of that cape; being open to easterly and southerly winds, and the 
coast.around sterile, this bay ought never to te entered by any ship voluntarily, as may be 
seen in a preceding section, where the Cape and Bank of Aguilhas are described. 


* Many ships from England, bound to Madras, gat into the Gulf of Manar about acentury ago, in the strength 
of the S.W. monsoon, sometimes falling in with Manapar Point, or the land near Tutacorin; but their journals 
shew, that by making a few tacks, they all got round Ceylon without difficulty. | 


ne oe 
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ST. SEBASTIAN BAY, is formed on the north side of Cape Infanta, the land turning St Sebastian 
sharp round from this cape to the N.W. then taking a circuit to northward and eastward, 
forms the bay, which is open to southerly and easterly winds, and not frequented : the coast 
around this bay has deep water near it, and seems clear of danger ; about 2 leagues off shore, 
the depths are 36 and 38 fathoms. At the bottom of the bay, to the N.W. of Cape Infanta, 
there is a valley between the mountains, through which Infanta River descends to the sea, 
and there is said to be good anchorage off the entrance of the river, where a ship might be 
sheltered from N.W. and Westerly winds, but there is generally a considerable swell tum- 
bling into this bay. Cape Infanta, the southern extreme of St. Sebastian Bay, is of middling Gspo* “ 
height, wjth sand downs over it, having an arid appearance; this cape is in about lat. ‘""* 
34° 35’ S. lon. 20° 54’ E. To the northward of the Bay of St. Sebastian, there is a flat 
table hill, and further to the N. eastward, a mountain with a hummock on it, resembling a 


cupola. 
From St. Sebastian Bay, the coast extends east a little northerly to Cape Vaches, in lat. sndcape 
34° 24'S. lon. 21°58" E., the distance between them being about 23 leagues: in this space, 


the coast is high, and has a regular appearance. 


FLESH! BAY, formed on the north-east side of Cape Vaches, in Jat. 34° 21/S., was Flesh Bey. 
soinetimes entered by the early Dutch navigators, where they got water, bullocks, and other 
refreshments: there 1s said to be a reef projecting a little way from Cape Vaches, and an 
island near the shore at the bottom of the bay. Fish Bay, in lat. 34° 15'S. lies to the Fist Bay. 
N.N. E. ward of the bay last mentioned, between it and Cape St. Blaize, which cape sepa- 


rates it from Mossel Bay. 


MOSSEL BAY, called also the Bay of St. Blaize, or St. Bras, is bounded to the south- “°*¢!®*” 
ward by Cape St. Blaize, in lat. 34° 10'S. lon. 22° 9’ E., situated 6 or 7 Jeagues north- 
eastward from Cape Vaches. There is a reef off Cape St. Blaize, at the distance of a short Cape St oy 
4 mile to the S. Eastward, on which the sea generally breaks ; it is steep to, on the outside, °”'** 
and between it and the cape there is a narrow channel, with 5 fathoms water. The western 
reddish bluff, kept open of the craggy point, (which is about 3 of a mile to the westward of 
the cape) bearing W. by N. 4 N. will lead a ship about 3 or 3 of a cable's length clear of 
the reef in 16 or 18 fathoms, and when the cape bluff is brought to bear W. N.W. she may anchorage 
haul directly into the bay, and anchor in any situation thought convenient, the soundings * 
being regular over a sandy bottom. 

Seal Island, is near the shore in the west side of the bay ; when it bears N.W. by W. the 
corn magazine (a long white stone building) S.W. by S. and the outer point South, a ship 
will have a good birth in 73 fathoms water, distant from the shore nearly 1 mile. 

Water may be conveniently got near the landing place, which is on a sandy beach, at a 
cove or small bay, near the point Holders. There is another small bay about 3 of a mile 
to the S. E. of it, where the landing is most convenient when there is a great swell. 

Mossel Bay is open to the wind from south to east, and when blowing fresh from these 
points, a great swell rolls in; the S. E. gales seldom blow more than 24 hours at a time, and 
generally moderate in the evening. 

Several brackish rivers fall into this bay, none of which will admit a boat. Near the 
shore, brush wood is only to be had, but a little way up the Great Brack River, there is 
plenty of large timber: and the new settlement of George Town is on the bank of this river, 
about 7 or 8 leagues to the N. Eastward of Mossel Bay. 

Beef and mutton may be procured at moderate prices, but vegetables and fruit are scarce. 
Fish are plentiful near Seal Island, and oysters may be got on the rocks and reefs about the 


Cape. 
Cc@ 


] 
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The tide flows to 3 hours on full and change of moon, and rises 6 feet perpendicular, va- 
riation 27° 54’ W. in 1797. The bearings, here mentioned, are magnetic. 
Saas From Mossel Bay to Seal Cape, or Cape Delgado, the distance is about 23 or 24 leagues ; 
Cape Del- the coast between them lies nearly east and west, (true bearing) extending a little to the 
southward of the parallel of lat. 34° South. It is a bold coast, the land generally of mode- 
rate height near the sea, and mountainous inland. 


Geo, Site of KNYSNA, OR NYSNA RIVER, in lat. 34° 4’ S. lon. 23° 1’ E. situated about 20 
ver. miles to the westward of the entrance of Plettemberg Bay, is formed between two perpendicular 
rocky headlands, and it looks like the entrance of a large dock when viewed from seaward. 
His Majesty's sloop Podargus, Capt. Wallis, went into it in 1817, having arrived off the 
mouth of the river, April 20th, and the tide being then unfavorable, were obliged to haul off. 
The day following was calm; but early on the 22d closed with the entrance, but the tide not 
serving, she anchored in the fairway, which afforded an opportunity of sounding. When the 
flood made (being neap tides), she weighed and entered the river with great ease, having 
never less than 20 feet water, the Podargus drawing only about 13 feet. Capt. Wallis ob- 
serves, that any vessel drawing under 15 feet, attending to the tide, might run for this river 
with safety, which is 288 yards wide at the only dangerous part. It 1s high water at full and 
change of the moon at 3 hours 45 minutes: extraordinary tides rise 7 feet, ordinary tides 5 
aud 6 feet, and the ebb tide runs out at the rate of 3 or 33 miles an hour ‘on the springs. 
The middle of the channel is the deepest water, but it is proper to keep nearest to the western 
head on account of the strayvling rocks lining the opposite side, which are mostly visible, . 
excepting the Emu Rock, about 4 channel over, which lies on the west side of the innerinost 
of the straggling rocky islets ; and upon this the brig Emu was lost, before its situation was 
known. <A pilot will come off by making the signal, and a boat should be ready with a line 
to run out to the rocks in order to steady the vessel, in case of falling calm under the high 
land, and being obliged to anchor in the narrow part of the entrance. There is good an- 
chorage outside, the depths decreasing gradually toward the entrance of the river, which af- 
fords room inside for about thirty sail of ships as smooth as in a dock, and if necessary a 
ship may be hove down to the steep bank, where vessels may also be built, forests of fine 
timber being contiguous to the river. 


craves PLETTEMBERG BAY, is formed by the projecting Peninsula, called Seal Cape, or 
rere Cape Delgado, which is the southern extreme, and may be -easily known by a gap in the 
land, about a mile to the westward of Seal Hill, which gives the Cape the appearance of an 

island, when viewed from the southward at a few leagues distance. 
The only danger in approaching the bay, is the Whale Reef, a circular shoal of rocks 
bearing S. E. by E. by compass from the Cape, near 1 mile distant; the sea in general 
breaks over it very high, and between it and the Cape there is a channel, in breadth about 3 
of a cable’s length, with 9 fathoms, the least water. This channel should not be attempted 
Tosailinto but in case of necessity, as there is generally a great swell, and when it blows strong, the 
wind is unsettled and baffling near the Cape. By giving the Cape point a birth of a large 
mile, ships may pass safely to the southward, and round the east side of the Whale, which 
is steep, having 18 fathoms water about = of a cable's length from it; and when the south 
end of the long sandy beach is open with the high rocky point on the north side of Seal 
anchorage Hill, they are to the northward of the shoal, and if the wind permit, may haul close into 
_ the bay.. The common anchorage is in 17 or 18 fathoms water, about + of a mile from the 
governor's store houses, bearing from them S. by E. 3 E. which is convenient for taking in 
timber ; but by bringing the Cape to bear S. by E. 4 E. and the gap S.W. a ship will be in 

83 or 9 fathoms water, good ground, and more sheltered. 

Geo.sitese. Cape Delgado, the southern extremity of the bay, is in lat. 34° 64! S. lon. about 23° 29’ E. 
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the variation 28° 42’ W. in 1718. From the extremity of the Cape, the bay extends about 
§ miles to the westward, sheltered from all winds, except those at S. E. and Eastward. 
The wind from E.S. E. to S.S.W. sets ina great swell, but S. Easterly gales are of short 
duration here, as at Mossel Bay. ‘The landing place is on a sandy beach near the gover- 
nor’s store-houses, at the south-end of which, ~ there j is a small river that descends from a 
farm at the distance of 1 mile, the entrance of which is generally closed with a dry sandy 
bar. At both ends of the beach, rocky points project, and from the S. point E. 5S. E. 1 
cables length, are some rocks dry at low water, which break off the sea. Wood may be 
cut near the landing place; watering is difficult, as the casks must be rolled near 300 yards 
over a heavy sand, and then rafted through the surf which frequently runs high. Beef and 
poultry may be had at reasonable prices ; vegetables are scarce ; fish are plentiful near the 
Cape, and about the rocks off the landing place. Vessels from the Cape load timber at this 
bay, for 12 miles to the N.W. of the landing place there is a forest, where various sorts of 
timber may be had; some of large dimensions, proper for either house or ship building. 

The tide flows to 3h. 10m. on full and change of the moon, and rises 5 or 6 feet perpen- 
dicular ; a strong current at times sets out of the bay, between the Cape and the Whale. 
Several brackish rivers fall into the north side of this bay. Around Plettemberg Bay the 
land is hilly, and inland to the northward, there is a mountain of an irregular shape, Called near the” 
Buffalo Mountain, the highest part of w highs is to the eastward. About a degree to the east- ee 
ward of Buttalo Mountain, there is inland, another of a sharp conical form, called Peaked 
Mountain ; 9 leagues farther eastward, there i is a table hill, called Flat Mountain; and be- 
tween these a round hill, called Round Mountain, or Grenadier’s Cap ; all of which, are at 
a considerable distance from the sea. 

Froin Plettemberg Bay, the coast diverges a little southward from the true east point, to 
the distance of 30 leagues, being generally of middling height near the sea, and destitute of 
any places of shelter, the depth. 60 fathoms about 5 leagues off shore. 


ST. FRANCIS BAY, called also (Kromme) Crooked River Bay, has been visited by fh et Pencis 
some ships in distress. The Pigot got water and other refreshments there in June 1785; 
and the Countess of Sutherland remained in it, (after losing her masts at sea) from July 18th 
to August 17th, 18015; while she continued at this place, had frequent land and sea breezes, 
with strong winds at times from S. E. blowing into the bay, rendering her situation very 
dangerous, “for the cables were much injured, ‘and some of the anchors were broken by the 
rocks, although she moved from 10 fathoms on the east side, to 7 fathoms on the west side 
of the bay, to endeavour to get better anchorage. A little to the eastward of the entrance Anchorage: 
of the river, the Pigot found a spot of 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, where she moored at a 
Jarge mile distant from the shore, the eastern extremity of the land in sight bearing E. 10° 
N, “true bearing, and a round mount in one with the entrance of the river, which is the best 


é 


situation to moor. 
Crooked River is the only landing place, and that not always practicable, on account of 
The 


the high surf; the most water on the bar at high water, is 7 or 8 feet on the springs. 

tide flows to 5 hours, 15 minutes, on full and change of the moon, and rises 5 or 6 feet. In 
the river the water is brackish, but about a mile up, there is a spring on the larboard shore. 
A boat should be anchored outside of the surf, and the casks bauled through it by ropes to 


her, when filled and brought down the river. 
The Countess of- Sutherland, had her long boat stove, which was hauled on shore to re- 


pair, but she buried in the sand, and could not be extricated. 

Bullocks and other refreshments may be procured in this bay ; it abounds with fish, but 
is much exposed to southerly and easterly winds, and the ground being generally rocky, it 
ought not to be chosen as a place of refreshment, except in a case of necessity. From Cape 
St. Francis the S. W. point of the bay, a reef of high breakers projects out to a considerable 


— _— 
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distance, with deep water close to it, which point is in lat. 34° 14’ S. lon. 25° East, and is 
Geo.sitesand called the Cape of Mountains by the French, although it is not high land; but on the same 
nearit. meridian, about 7 or 8 leagues inland, there is a remarkable ruaved piece of high land, the 
flat and round mountains, ‘already mentioned, being 12 or 14 leagues to the westward of 
the bay. 
Coast to the = F'ro Crooked River Bay, the coast lies nearly in the direction of the true east point, to 
the distance of 7 or 8 leagues, then beriing to the northward of east 4 or 5 leagues farther, 
forms Cape Recife, or Atrecite, the southern extremity of Algoa bay; on this part of the 


coast, there is 60 fathoms water within 2 leagues of the shore, in some places. 


AlgoaBay, = ALGOA, OR ZWARTKOP'S BAY, is very extensive, but it is only in the western part - 

Capeltecife. of it to the N.W. of Cape Recife, where ships may anchor and find shelter, or under the 
Isles St. Croix. Cape Recife, (ltocky Cape) is in Jat. 34° 2’ S., lon. 25° 40’ E. by correct 
observations ; it is low and sandy, with a small conical hill ne the extremity, not per- 
ceived unless close in shore, having several rocks above watcr adjacent, and recfs projecting 
out to the southward and $.W. to the distance of 13 mile from the shore, on which the sea 
generally breaks high, when there is much swell. ‘This place is not easily known, although 
the Islands St. Croix lie in the north part of the bay, about 4 leazues distant from the Cape, 
the highest of which appears like a saddle; for they resemble small s: andy hummocks on the 
main, not discernible in coming fiom the necteuitl unless close in with the shore. 

Sailing == =. Coming from the westward, a ship ought to pass round Cape Recife, at the distance of 
3 or 4 miles, until it is brought to bear W. by N. or West by cozpass, she may then haul 
in, and keep within a mile of the shore, (or less) to the next rocky point, 4 miles distant 
from Cape Recife, called Beacon’s, or Rocky Point, carrying from 9 to 12 tathoms, the 
course being N. 3 . A Sunken ltock, called Despatch R ack, with only 6 feet water on 
it, bears I. by S. or E. 2S. by compass, from the rocky point about 3 miles, and 4 or 5 
miles N. by E. from Cape Recife; as this rock is a small pinnacle, upon which the sea 
does not break in fine weather, larve ships must give ita proper birth, keeping 3} or 4 miles 
from Beacon’s Point, in passing outside ; although a ship may occasionally use the channel 
inside of the rock, by borrowing within 1 mile or less of the Point. About 1 mile S. 2 +E. 
true bearing from Despatch Rock, there isa bank of 6 fathoms coral, situated nearly as far 
off shore as that rock. Redwing Rock, discovered by Capt. Frederick ITunn, of H. M. 
sloop Redwing, in 1819, is situated farther into the bay, and appeared to be about 5 fathoms 
in length and 2 or 3 fathoms in breadth, having 2+ fathoms on it the least water, with 8 fa- 
thoms close to. When upon it the extremity of the breakers off Cape Recife bore by com- 
pass S. 8° E., Cape Recife 8S. 2° E., Bird Island off eee Point South, Fort Frederick 
W.45., St. Croix northermmost Island N. E. by Ik. £ Ee. off shore about 13 mile. 

From ‘abreast of Beacon Point or Despatch Rock, to the anchorage off the landing place 
at Markham’s Cove, or Baker's River, the course is N, N.W. 2 W. “and N.W. by N. dis- 
tance 24 miles, the soundings regular and clear; the coast, sand hills, covered with bushes. 

esst, = Lhe bontoin is sandy all over the bay, except betw een the arand and south Isles of St. Croix, 

cro.” to the eastward of them, where the bottom is foul. The channels betwist any of these Isles 
are safe; between the N.W. Isle and the grand Isle, the depths are 10 and 12 fathoms ; be- 
tween the latter and the south Isle, 15 and 154 fathoms ; ; and between the N.W. Isle and 
the main, 7 fathoms, in a channel about {of a mile broad. To the S.W. of the grand 
Isle, ships may anchor and receive shelter against the S. E. winds, and it is an eligible si- 
tuation for clearing Cape Recife, when the gale moderates sufficiently to permit a “ship to 
carry sail. . 

Directly over Markham’s Cove, stands Fort Frederick, which from several positions is 
not easily seen, but Lady Doukin’s Pyramid (lately erected) half a mile to the S. E. of 
Fort ‘Frederick, is conspicuous to ships approaching Port Elizabeth. 
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From Markham’s Cove to Ferrara’s River, is N. 13° E. by compass nearly 4 miles, be- 
tween which and Beacon’s Point, may be considered the anchorage of Port Elizabeth: the 


water deepens gradually from the shore over a hard sandy bottom, in which the anchors hold 4™hrase. 


well, but many of these have been lost where merchant vessels lie near the shore, liable to 
cut the cables if chains are not used; therefore, no ship should anchor nearer the shore 
than 64 fathoms until the bay is c'eared of anchors, unless she have chain cables. Capt. 
Moresby, of H: M.S. Menai, lay off Port Elizabeth from the 29th of April until the 25th 
of June, 1820, during which period, there were only two days that they could not commu- 
nicate with the shore. A swell rolled in with a S. E. wind, but never any gh breaking 
sea: ships have from time to time, (Capt. Moresby observes) rode during the whcle year 
in this bay, and some of Ilis Majesty's ships have rode out the heaviest S. I. gales that 


have been known. 
Ferrara’s River is closed at the mouth by a bank ef sand, except at spring tides, and is 


not worth notice. 

The common anchorage off the landing place, 1s in 64 or 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, the 
mouth of Bakers River W. 4 S. about ? of a mile, and the outermost point of the land S. 
by E.1 FE. Ifat the Isles St. Croix, bring the grand Isles to bear from S. S. E. to 8S. S.W. 


distant 4 mile, or rather more, in 10 or 104 fathoms, sandy bottom. 
Z 2 >. 


The usual landing place is on a small beach close to the northward of Baker’s River, the Description. 


mouth of which is gcneral!y closed with a dry sandy bar; about 100 yards within it, there 


is a good spring of fresh water, and about % of a mile to the southward there is a small run 
With a westerly wind, any number of casks may be 


of water, called Baker's Fountain. 
jullocks and sheep are good and plentiful, fish may be 


easily rafted off from the shore. 
caught in abundance with hook and line near the reefs, and oysters are got at low water on 


the springs; a ship may also refit here with spars, as there are large forests inland, but wood 


1s scarce near the sea. 

Zwartkop'’s River, in lat. 33° 514 S., bears by compass N. ? E. distant 10 miles from 
the Cape, W. $ S. from the Grand Isles St. Croix 73 miles, and N. E, by I. 4 E. from Far- 
rara’s River about 4 miles; at a favourable opportunity, a boat may pass through the surf 
over the bar into this River, where it 1s navigable for small vessels 8 or 9 miles up; a little 
below this, the water is fresh. ‘This river may become of great consequence if Port Eliza- 
beth continue to flourish, but the anchorage here is more exposed than at Baker’s River. 

The coast is generally sandy around the bay ; to the westward there is a range of hills, 
and to the north-west of Zwartkop’s River, the craggy mountain may be seen inland, when 
the weather is favourable. It is high water at 3h. 30m. at full and change of the moon, 
and rises 6 feet perpendicular 5 variation 28° 48’ W. in 1817. Bullocks and sheep may be 
had at moderate prices, but vegctables are scarce. [Tish are caught near the Isles, and 
about the reefs of Cape Recife. Oysters may be got on the rocks along shore, and plenty 


of tish may be obtained in Zwartkop’s River with the Scine. The Isles St. Croix, abound 
with seals ; and this, and Plettemberg’s Bay, abound with whales, in July, August, and 


part of September. 
Captain Dighton, of the Upton Castle, carried a detachment of 450 troops from the Cape 
to Algoa Bay in October, ISI1, and as he found considerable dithculty in discerning it, 
having ran to the eastward as faras the Bird Islands, before he found his mistake, aud was 
obliged to work back to the westward; he thinks, therefore, that the following directions 


. i es 


may prove useful in approaching Algoa Bay from the westward. | 
Ships coming from the westward bound into Algoa Bay, after passing St. Francis Bay, saiting ai- 

: . rection by ~ S 

| 


and getting abreast of Christran Vogels River, ought to keep near the shore in about 25 fa- Captain 
thoms water: the entrance of this river is in lon. 25° 26’ E. and may be known if near the 

land, by a large patch of sand on its western side, and there are no sand patches for 2 miles \! 
east of it, this space being green, or covered with brush-wood close to the sea. When the 


Dighton, 


‘ 


Kuga River. 


Sunday Ri- 
ver. 


Geo, Site of 
St. Croix 
Isle. 
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entrance of this river bears N. E. you will perceive the mouth of a larger one about 3 a mile 
to the westward called Stadden River, from whence the course is E. S. E. $ S. by compass, 
to Cape Recife. If the weather be clear when off the latter Cape, Craggy Mountain will 
be seen bearing N. by W. 4 W., and a high mountain with a flat summit N.W. by N. Cape 
Recife is a low sandy point, (of which there are several on this coast) not otherwise remark- 
able, having rocks projecting a mile into the sea, which ata little distance resemble islets. 
The small round hummock near the extremity of the Cape, is not easily perceived, unless 
in a particular point of view. Having rounded the Cape, steer north for the next Rocky 
Point, and pass it at 3 miles distance at least, as a Rock lies E. by S. from the point about 
this distance, with 6 feet water on it; from hence to the anchorage in Algoa Bay, the 
course is N.W. by N. in regular soundings from 18 to 7 fathoms. We anchored in 7 fa- 
thoms fine brown sand, with the flagstaff near the landing place bearing S.W. 4 W. 14 mile 
distant, Blockhouse W.S.W. 7S., St. Croix Island E. N. E. 3 N., Craggy Moyntain N, 
by W. ? W.., farthest extreme of land to the Eastward E. 3 S., extremity of Rocky Point, 
S. by E. $ E. 

There is a small Fort on an eminence near the landing place, called ort Frederick, but 
the chief military station is several miles inland. 

Kuga River, in lat. 33° 483’ S. and 5 miles distant from Zwartkop’s River, is barred up 
at the mouth, and the water which is very salt, flows into a small lake; the coast between 
these rivers, consists of sand hills, with a flat sandy beach. 

Sunday River, in lat 33° 48’ S. lon, 25° 154’ E., and 9 miles to the Eastward of Kuga 
River, falls into the sea close to a remarkable rock, named Read's Monument,* between 
which and Cape Recife, may be denominated Algoa Bay. The bed of this river is deep on 
the northern side, but the surf beats violently over the bar across its mouth; and as the 
coast here is exposed to the constant rolling swell, there is little chance of the river ever 
becoming navigable for commercial purposes. Sometimes, boats may pass over the bar, but 
at the mouth of this river the coast becomes dreary and inhospitable, destitute of shelter for 
any class of shipping. 

St. Croix Grand Isle, in lat. 33° 473! S. lon. 25° 414! E. distant 34 miles S. E. by S. 
from the mouth of Kuga River, and 6 miles W. by S. 3 S. from the mouth of Sunday Ri- 
ver, is about 27 miles In circumference. Another small rocky Island, ealled Brenton’s Isle, 
is a large mile S.W. from St. Croix, and about 2 mile in circumference. South from the 
ri of Kuga River 2 of a mile, lies the Island Jahleel, about the same size as Bren- 
ton's Isle. 


COAST of AFRICA, from ALGOA BAY, to CAPE 
CORRIENTES. 


BIRD ISLANDS, or CHAOS, in lat. 33° 48'S. lon. 26° 99’ E. distant about 12 
leagues E. 2S. of Cape Recife by compass, consist of three low Isles, with several black rocks 
above and under water, extending about 3 or 4 miles nearly W. by N. and E. by 5. true 
bearing, and distant 6 or 7 miles from the main land opposite. H. M. Ship Stag, examined 
these Isles in March, 1814, in search of the wreck of the William Pitt; entering between 
them and the land from the westward, she anchored in 17 fathoms within them, and passed 


* Tn commemoration of a promising youth, a midshipman of H. M.S, Menai, who with three seamen, pe- 
rished, whilst surveying the coast. 
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through to the eastward between them and Cape Padron on the following day. In mid- 
channel, the least water was 12 and 13 fathoms, inside of the Isles, and in some parts 17 
and 18 fathoms rocky bottom, but sounding in the boats, the depths decreased regularly to 
6 or 7 fathoms close to the main, where the ground was found better for anchorage than 
near the Islands. Bird Island is the easternmost, about 4 mile in extent, of round form, 
where the landing was found difficult, on account of the rocks, and myriads of birds, parti- 
cularly Gannets and Penguins, which covered the Isle. The next Isle, about 4 a mile in 
length, called Seal Island, and the third called Stag Island, with black rocks that extend 
from it to the westward, were all covered with seals. There are two sunken rocks surrounded 
by others, partly visible at low water, but in fine weather, the sea probably does not break 
on them at high tide; one of these lies 24 miles West from Bird Island, and S.W. by S. 
from the west end of the reef, by compass. ‘The other is the DODDINGTON ROCK, Doadington 

bearing by compass S.W. from the centre of Bird Island at 6 or 7 miles distance,* being in ° 

lat. 33° 53’ S., and it was on this rock, that the Doddington East Indiaman struck in the 

night, when steering E. N. E. by compass, in 1756, where she soon went to pieces, and 
only about 23 of her crew, with the chief mate, reached Bird Island on pieces of the wreck, 
where they remained several months, and built a boat, in which a few survivors reached the 

Comoro Islands, 

There are 25 and 26 fathoms water near the east and west extremes of Bird Isles, and the 
depths are thought to be from 35 to 40 fathoms near the Doddington Rock on the outside, 
which is very dangerous for ships making the land hereabout in thick weather, or in the night, 
more particularly, if standing toward the shore when working to windward. 


CAPE PADRON, in about lat. 33° 40’ S. about lon. 26° 34’ E. bears E.N. E. by eo. site ot 
compass from Bird Islands, distant 3 or 4 leagues, being a projecting point of land, with a Padron. 
bay on the western side between it and Bird Islands; but although there is a channel be- 
tween these Islands and the main, through which the Stag passed, as mentioned above, that 
might be used in case of necessity, yet it is uncertain if there be any secure anchorage inside 
of these Islands in bad weather, on account of the bottom being rocky near them, as far as 
that ship explored. 

The Craggy Mountain over Algoa Bay, forms the eastern boundary of the chain of moun- 
tains on the coast of South Africa, there being no remarkable high land farther to the east- 
ward, for the coast is then of moderate height, with sand downs and steep cliffs in several 
places. To the eastward of Cape Padron, the sand hills become higher, and appear in Coast cs- 
square patches, the coast extending true E. N. E. 13 or 14 leagues to the mouth of the ere 
Great Fish River, or Rio de Infanta, which is in lat. 33° 25’ S. lon. 27° 34’ E. and conti- great Fis: 
nues nearly in the same direction 9 or 10 leagues farther, to the entrance of the Keiskamma fy%2is. 
River in the Kaffer country, which is in lat. 33° 19’ S. about lon. 28° 4’ E. ee. 

The following rivers fall into the sea between Sunday River and the Great Fish River, °° ** 
most of which were examined by Capt. Moresby, in H. M.S. Menai, and found to be merely | 


* This description of the Bird Islands, Doddington Rock, and adjacent coast, is chiefly taken from L. Fitz- 
maurice, of the Royal Navy, who went from the Stag Frigate, in the boats, to examime the Isles and the 


Channel. 

Although the Bird Isles were environed with high breakers, two small inlets or creeks were discovered at the 
west end of the easternmost Isle, with smooth water, where the boats landed. On the beach of the main Oppo-= 
site to the Isles, the high surf rendered it impracticable to land, and steep clifts with sand hills, seemed to pre- 
sent ap impenetrable barrier into the interior. 

In Mr. Fitzmaurice’s plan of these Isles, the Doddington Rock is placed 7 or 8 miles to seaward of the 
easternmost Bird Island, whereas Capt. James Callander, who was also in the Stag, at a former visit to these 
Isles, places the Doddington Rock only 3 or 4 miles outside of them. Cape Padron is placed at 8 or 9 miles 
distance from the easternmost Bird Island by the former officer, and at 6 leagues distance from the same Island 


by the latter, but Mr. Fitzmaurice’s plan seems to be nearest the truth. 
VOL. I. Dd 
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Bosjesman'y streamlets in the dry season, viz. Bosjesman’s River, Karega, and Kasowka Rivers, the 


rivers. 
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mouths of which were nearly closed, only a weak stream running over a bed of light sand, 
in the dry season. Kowie River lies to the eastward of these, and receives its inland stream 
(like the other rivers) into a sandy basin, from which it forces its way through a narrow 
channel on its eastern side, not wider at low water than 20 yards; the surf broke across a 
bar about a + mile from the entrance, but not violent, and at a low tide there must have 
been several feet of water. The water appeared deep close to the shore, but S. E. by §., 
about 24 miles from the rivers mouth, there are two extensive beds of rocks. 

Kleine Monden, is the next appearance of a river, to the eastward, .which seemed to have 
at times, three outlets into the sea, but they were all closed in the dry season, and prebably 
open only at high spring tides, or when the mountain waters come down. 4 

From the Kowie to the Great Fish River's mouth, the coast has a more verdant aspect, 
than it has between the former and Sunday River, the sand hills being covered with luxu- 
riant bushes; but there is not an inlet or curve of any sort that offers shelter for ships, and 
the surf rolls in high breakers along the coast. 

The country at the mouth of the Great Fish River, is open, interspersd with picturesque 
ravines, generally clothed with bushes: from the S.W. side of the entrance, a sand bank 
projects within twenty yards of the N. E. side, which contracts the stream, part of the ebb 
is thereby thrown back on the flat beach, runs to the westward, and finds an outlet close to 
the rocks, on the western side. At this spot the water appeared deep, and the sea did not 
break successively for the space of ten yards, but at times, there was an interval of five mi- 
nutes, when a boat could easily have landed; when, however, the sea did break in this 
space, it was with treble the violence of the constant rolling surf along the sand before the 
mouth of the river. | 

The position of the Great Fish River may be easily known in fine weather, by some dis- 
tant hills of undulating form; when bearing N. N.W. by compass, they are between the ra- 
vines through which the river flows. This river, at particular seasons, swells to a consider- 
able height, then, from the violence of the stream, no vessel could possibly enter; but when 
the causes have ceased that filled its bed, the river becomes a mere brook. 

Becca River, the next to the eastward of the Great Fish River, is not more at low water 
than 12 or 14 fathoms across at the entrance, which contracts the stream, makes the tides 
rapid, and the water apparently deep; the breakers not more than would be expected at a 
depth of 8 or 10 feet, resembling those seen at the mouths of rivers known to be navigable. 
This river, therefore, may perhaps admit coasting vessels, but the coast in ils vicinity seewns 
sterile and forbidding. 

Keiskamma, or Keiskahama River, ts about 15 miles from Becca River in an E.S. E. 
direction by compass, which has an extensive basin as a receptacle for the inland stream ; 
the extreme points between which the river flows, when its bed is full, are distant about a 
mile from each other N. E. by E. and S.W. by W.; but it can only be full, when pro- 
duced by the :nountain torrents. Capt. Moresby, from whose observations, this description 
of the Coast and Rivers to the north and eastward of Cape Receife is chiefly taken, states 
that it was nearly bigh water when he visited the Keiskamma River, the mouth of which 
being then about 70 or 80 yards across, with the stream running south into the sea, strong 
anddeep. Part of the stream was forced back along the shore, similar to the Great Fish 
River, but the greater part ran close along the luw rocky shore, forming N. E. point; and 
here, the breakers were not constant, affording the hope, that there may be a channel at 
high tides for small vessels; but the wildness of the coast, with a flat reaching 14 or 2 miles 
to seaward, precludes every reasonable expectation, that this river can ever be constantly 
open to the most enterprising trader. It probably never can be the resort of His Majesty’s 
ships, the tides being too feeble, and of too little elevation to answer any great purpose, the 
highest rise observed by marks on the shore being only 7 or 8 feet; and at low water the 
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river did not exceed 40 yards in breadth. The ravine through which it serpentines, extends 
ina N.W. and S. E. direction, and the entrance may be known at sea, in clear weather, 
by a range of mountains in the interior, one an isolated cone flattened at the top, another 
high mountain a short distance to the eastward, having three distinct elevations and falls: 
when these mountains bear N. N.W, they are on with the Keiskamma River. The N. E. 
point of land, close to which the river flows into the sea, is low and rocky, projecting from 
a remarkable little green hillock, detached from the one where the bank begins to rise: the 
S.W. point is a sandy hillock. Along the coast hereabout, the sand is covered with bushes, 
through which, at different places the sand is visible. 
After an exploration of the coast and rivers from Cape Receife to the Keiskamma, Capt. ®emert- 
Moresby, concludes his remarks concerning those rivers as follows, viz. “If, therefore, trade 
is ever carried on, it is my opinion, that by Port Elizabeth, or the Zwartkop’s River alone, 
it can be effected with security.” 
The nortl:ern extremity of Cape Aguilhas Bank converges toward the coast, as the dis- 
_ tance is increased to the eastward of Algoa Bay, the soundings being 80 or 85 fathoms, 
about 7 leagues off the Great Fish River's entrance, and from thence towards the Keis- 
kamma, nearly the same; but abreast of the river last mentioned, there are no soundings to . 
be got about 7 leagues off shore. From this river’s mouth, the coast takes a direction more | 
N. Eastward, to the First point of Natal, in about lat. 32° 29'S. about lon. 29° 25’ E., which First point 
has three smal] hills over it; from hence, it continues in a direction nearly N. E. 2 N. to Geo. site. 
the Third or Last Point of Natal, in about lat. 30° 15’S. and about lon. 31° 22/ E. Between third point. 
these points there is another called the Second or Middle Point of Natal, in about lat. 31°8/S. 
This coast, called Natal by the Portuguese, because they discovered it on Christmas Day, is 
destitute of good harbours, and little frequented; being inhabited by negroes who are thought 
to be inhospitable to strangers, and the coast generally sterile near the sea, there is no in- 
ducement for any ship to touch here. Tie River St. John’s falls into the sea, between the St. John’s 
first and middle points of Natal, Christian’s River on the south side of the latter point, and otter. 
Ant’s River, and Bloody River, between it and the third point. Mostly all of these rivers | 
on the S. E. coast of Africa, are closed up at the entrance by sandy bars, on which there is 
generally a high surf. St. Jolin’s River may be known by the two bluff points which form 
the entrance; between it and the first point of Natal, a concavity is formed, and to the 
northward of the middle point, the coast assumes the same form, opposite to Ant’s and 


Bloody Rivers. 
| 


RIVER, AND PORT NATAL, are situated about 4 leagues to the northward of the Geo. site or 

third point ; and the southernmost point of the Bay is in lat. 29° 55’ S. lon. 31° 28’ E, by Port Natal. 
lunar observations. This place is only navigable by small vessels, the bar being very dan- | 
gerous, having only 5 feet on it at low water, and the rise of the tide is but 5 feet more, ex- 
cept in September and October, when there is about 12 feet in spring tides. ‘There is ge- 
nerally a heavy swell on the bar, and as it is very narrow, two or three of these will carry a x 
vessel over; the water will then deepen to 2, 3, 4, and 5 fathoms, and she ought to keep J! 
along the larboard shore at a ship’s Jength distance. When about a mile within the river, 
a piece of barren ground is perceived at the declivity of a hill, opposite to which there is | 
anchorage in four fathoms, at a cable's length from the shore ; but it is confined, and not j 
frequented at present by European vessels. The tide flows here till 10 o’clock on full and 
change of moon. 

Coming from the northward, the south point of Natal River is most conspicuous, and by 
its projection the bay is formed, where a vessel may anchor with a S.W. wind, in 9 fathoms 
sandy bottom, the point bearing S.W. by S. 2 miles, the northern extreme N. 52° E., and 
the extreme of the Bay S. 70° W. by compass. From the north point, some sunken rocks us 
extend out a 3 mile; and in going into the river, the passage is between these and the sandy 
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point on the larboard side. To the S.Westward there is a table mountain, with another 
of the same ‘form under it. The banks of the river are low, abounding with hippopotami, 
and overflowed at high tides. This place was frequented by the early voyagers to India; at 
present there is no trade carried on here, but poultry may be procured for metal buttons, &c. 
The natives go nearly naked, are shy of strangers, and though apparently inoffensive, are 
armed with lances, bows, and arrows. 

The coast of Natal is generally high land, or of moderate height, interspersed with sand 
hills; and in many places the shore is rocky, with deep soundings near it. The country is 
said to be fertile inland, abounding with cattle and elephants. 

Fisher’s Point is distant from Port Natal 9 or 10 leagues to the N. E.., having a river and 
bay on the north side of it; about 21 leagues farther, in a direction nearly N. E., lies Point 
St. Lucia, both of which are low land; and 6 or 7 leagues farther, lies the River St. Lucia. 
From hence to Cape Fumos, the coast continues nearly ina N.E. direction, the distance 
about 30 leagues, and then extends nearly north, about 23 leagues more, to the Island 
St. Mary’s, at the entrance of Delagoa Bay. .This extent of coast from Point St. Lucia, has 
been called Fumos by the Portuguese, on account of the discoverers having perceived smoke 
in different places. It is generally composed of low land near the sea, and little frequented 
by Europeans, consequently, its true contour is very imperfectly known. About 11 or 12 
leagues to the S.W. of Cape Fumos, Gold Downs River is situated, which to Capt. Webster, 
of the ship Mary Ann, from Bengal, who was becalmed some time off its entrance, appeared 
to be navigable, with a large lagoon or harbour inland ; and on the north side of the Cape, 
there is another river. Several parts of this coast, have no soundings except near the shore. 


DELAGOA BAY, called also the Bay of Lorenzo Marques, from its discoverer, is of 
great extent, being 7 leagues in breadth east and west from St. Mary’s and Elephant Islands 
at the entrance, to the mouth of the principal river, called Delagoa River, also English 
River, and Rio de Lorenzo Marques. The length of the bay from north to south is about 
10 or 11 leagues, but all the southern part 1s shallow and unsafe. 

Cape St. Mary’s, the N. E. point of the island of the same name, is in lat, 25°58" S. 
lon. 33° 15’ E., which is a high undulating land; near the middle of the island on the east 
side, there is a single hill with white spots, and this island is separated from the point of 
the main land by a narrow rocky channel. On this peninsula of the main, there is a high 
hill, called Mount Calato, and the northern extremity bears the name of Point Inyacke,* or 
Unhaca. 

A little to the N.W. of St. Mary’s Island, there is another small one called Elephant 
Island, from which an extensive reef projects about 5 miles to the northward and westward ; 
between this reef and others, projecting 5 or 6 miles from the land on the north side of the 
bay, is the proper channel, about 5 miles broad. [’rom Elephant Island, the south side of 
the bay is barred by a reef, which extends from the island to the main land on the west side 
of the bay.f 

A ship bound into this bay, should keep boats a-head sounding, as the sands are said to 
shift with the tides, which are irregular. Outside the entrance, the general depths are from 
5 to 7 fathoms, and in some places only 44 and 44 fathoms at low water, about 3 leagues 
distance frém it, and nearly on the meridian of the east end of Elephant Island; a little 
more to the westward, there are from 6 to 8 fathoms. When a ship has steered in, about 


* Capt. Owen made this point in lat. 26° 17'S. lon. 14° 352'E. from the Devils Mount at Table Bay, which 
would place Point Inyacke in about 33° 43° East. 

+ Between Elephant Island and the reefs which project to the N. and N.Westward of it, there is a narrow 
channel with various depths. The bank of soundings extends but a small distance to seaward; and after getting 
ground, a vessel soon comes into shoal water, in running into the bay; the bottom is rocky, with very irregular 
soundings in general, which require care in a large ship. 
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mid-channel between Elephant Island and the northern shore, the point at the entrance of 
English River will be perceived, which is of a reddish colour; she may then steer towards 
it; the depths will be irregular, decreasing to S$ and 33 fathoms, when past the Island She- 
fean, which is on the north side of the channel, about 2+ leagues outside of the river's 
entrance. A reef surrounds this island, projecting farthest out from the N. E. part, to the 
eastward and northward. When the entrance of the river is approached, Point Mawhone 
on the south side, must be avoided, as an extensive bank projects froin it to the eastward 
and northward ; and from the same point, a bank extends along the western shore of the 
river; Point Rewbun, the north point of the entrance, must therefore, be approached nearest 
in entering this river, where the depths are 3 and 4 fathoms at low water between the points, 
increasing to 7 and 8 fathoms about 2 miles inside. 
2 miles within the entrance, or farther up, where the depths are 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, to the 
distance of 4 or 5 miles from the outer point of the river. There is a good watering place 
on the.southern shore, opposite to the anchorage; and a little above Point Talloqueen, a 
long sandy point on the same side, there is a small rivulet, where the Portuguese have a re- 
sident; opposite to the point on the other side of the river, the ruins of the Portuguese fort 


are visible. 
5° 58'S. at the anchorage of this river, G¢,S'«'' 


Captain D. Inverarity, in 1802, observed the lat. 25 


and made it by lunar observations in lon. 32°41’ E. Variation 28° 7’ W. High water at" 
Sh. 15m. on full and change of the moon, and the rise of tide was 14 feet. 
r General 


Sailing into, or out of Delagoa Bay, the shoals will generally be seen in clear weathe 
from the mast-head, but it is advisable to keep a boat a-head sounding, as the sets of tide 
are not regular, and there are often strong ripplings. The depths above mentioned, are at 
low water spring tides; the bar of the river, which is outside the entrance, is more shoal 
than any other part of the channel, there being only 23 and 3 fathoms on some places of it 
at low water; ships ought, therefore, to cross it with the flowing tide. | 

Delagoa, or English River, extends a great way into the country, and is the only one na- 
vigable for ships of moderate size; for although several other rivers full into this bay, the 
shallow water on the bars, prevents vessels of burden from entering them. The largest of 
these is Manice River, on the north side of the bay, opposite the Island Shefean, and Ma- 
A considerable 


poota River at the southern part of the bay, where the water is very shoal. 
trade was formerly carried on at these rivers for elephant’s teeth, but few English ships now 


visit this bay. Although the Portuguese still retain a little trade with the natives, ships which 
trade here, ought not to place much confidence in them, particularly if boats are sent a great 
distance up the rivers with goods to barter ; for in such cases, the natives have been known 
to attack them, and massacre the crews. At present, they appear more hospitable, if the 
chiefs are treated in a friendly manner, when they visit a ship trading here. Elephants teeth 
are procured in abundance, in barter for India goods, and coarse stuffs of various kinds. 
The bay abounds with fish, and inland the country is fertile, producing grain, bullocks, 
sheep, and other articles of refreshment: Poultry may also be procured, and fruits, among 
which, pine apples and water melons are the chief. Sugar canes are also cultivated by the 
natives. This bay is much frequented by southern whalers, who kill here the black whale, 


but it is a very unhealthy place, being subject to Jungle Fevers. 
The country inland is mountainous, but low where it fronts the sea, adjacent to the rivers. 


CAPE CORRIENTES,®* bears about true E. 33° N. from Delagoa Bay, distant about Coast: from 
68 leagues. The coast between them forms a small degree of concavity, having several Cape Cor- 


8 
rivers, the largest of which is Inhampura, about 24 leagues from the Cape, and Gold River, 


a few leagues farther westward, 
* Current Cape; the current generally setting round it to the S.W. and afterward along the coast of Natal. 


Ships may anchor at discretion, 1 or anchorn:e. 
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This part of the coast is seldom seen by European ships at present, and therefore very 
little known.* 

Cape Corrientes has a hill over it, which may be seen 10 or 12 leagues distant: the coast 
about it is clear of danger, with deep water, the edge of the bank of soundings, not extend- 
ing above 3 or 4 miles off shore. Observations taken in 1802, by Captain Inverarity, make 
this Cape in lat. 24° 14/S. lon. 35° 514’ E. 


COAST of AFRICA, from CAPE CORRIENTES to 
MOZAMBIQUE. 


FROM Cape Corrientes to the point of land that forms the eastern extremity of Inham- 
ban Bay, the distance is 5 leagues ¢rwe north; this is a sandy point, with a sand hill over 
it, called Burrow Hill, from which the coast turns sharp round to the westward, and at 3 
miles distance, forms the low point at the entrance of Inhamban River. The anchorage is 
about 2 miles to the northward of this point, in 7 or 8 fathoms, having the sandy islands 
and banks to the westward. 

Between the low points which form the entrance of the river, the distance is about 4 miles, 
but it is almost barred up with low sandy islands and banks: the best channel is near the 
western shore, having from 4 to 6 fathoms in most places, but it is narrow, and not fre- 
quented except by small vessels. Inhamban Town is on the eastern shore, about 8 miles up 
the river, where some trade is carried on by the Portuguese in slaves, &c., having here a re- 
sident, and a few troops for his protection: ivory may be procured here. The sand point 
forming the east side of the bay and entrance to the river, by observations taken in 1802, 
by Captain D. Inverarity, is in lat. 23° 47'S. lon. 35° 59' E. Inhamban Town in 23° 5123'S, 
lon, 35° 423’ E. Between the sandy point and Cape Corrientes, the current sets strong to 
the southward great part of the year, which will oblige a ship to anchor near the shore, 
should the wind fail in steering to the northward. 

The coast from Inhamban River, extends nearly north to Cape St. Scbastian; between 
them there are several rivers, of small size, not navigable; the first called French River, 
about 12 or 13 leagues to the northward of Inhamban, and another farther northward, called 
Robber’s River. This part of the coast has in general a sterile appearance, with sand points 
at the entrance of the rivers, and is high in some places, particularly to the northward of 
the river last mentioned. 


CAPE ST. SEBASTIAN, being of considerable height, may be seen at 10 or 12 leagues 
distance: it is in about lat. 22°S. lon. 36° E. In approaching it, the land appears highest 
on the south side, having a barren aspect; and there are no soundings at a greater distance 
than 2 or 3 miles from the shore. From this cape the land trends to the westward, forming 
a deep bay, and the whole of the coast of Sofala from hence to Luabo River, the southern- 
most branch of the Cuama, is low and woody, with a sandy beach in most places. 

Directly north from this cape, the Bazaruto Islands are situated, which appear like one 
island in coming from the southward. The northern extremity of these islands is savd to be 
in lat.21° 12’S., having a reef projecting from it, which is covered at high water; a large 
cove is formed by them, where a ship might find shelter from westerly winds, and procure 
wood and water. It would be imprudent to pass through between any of these islands, until 
first examining the channels by boats a-head ; it seems probable, that they are not so far to 
the northward as generally laid down. | 


* But it is to be hoped, that the laborious survey of the African coasts, by Capt. Owen, will soon supply this 
deficiency. 
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SOFALA RIVER, is distant from the Bazaruto Islands about 29 leagues to the N.W., Sef 


and cannot be entered by vessels of great burden, there being only 12 or 14 feet water on 
the bar at low tide. . 

The Island Inhancato is situated opposite the river and town, extending north and south, 
and forms the harbour; the entrance to which, is between the north end of the island and 
the main land. As the sands which form the channels in the entrance of the harbour are 
liable to shift, it is not prudent to sail into it without a pilot. 

In hauling in, to the northward of the Bazaruto Islands for the land, the soundings de- 
crease regularly on the bank, from 15 fathoms soft to 8 fathoms sand, about 4 leagucs from 


the shore: but ships running for the land to the southward of Sofala, must be careful of 


several dangerous shoals covered at half-tide, stretching far out from the coast, which lie 
directly in the way of ships coming from the southward, and bound into Sofala with a west- 
erly wind. One of these shoals is situated in lat. 20° 47'S. Ion. 35°38’ E. by observations 


© ), taken in 1802, and nearly 3$ leagues from the land. 


CHULAWAN, or Holy Island, situated near the main, in lat. 20° 36}’ S. lon. 35° 4’ E. Ore, site of 


is 5 or 6 miles in length, low, and covered with trees. In 1802, the ship India anchored 
here in 7 fathoms water, with the island bearing from S. 17° W. to N. 84° W. distant 2 or 
3 miles, and the main-land bearing from S. 12° W. to N. 66° W. There is anchorage in- 
side this island, and directly facing it, lies the entrance of a river ; but several shoals pro- 
jecting from the points of the island, and others detached from it, make the channel inside 


dangerous.* | : 
From the anchorage under the Island Chulawan, the India steered along shore in from 
12 to 5 fathoms water, until abreast of Sofala, and there anchored in 5 fathoms at low water, 


the flagstaff bearing N. 33° W. Matto Grossa N. 54° W. extremes of Sofala Bay from N. 
53° W. to N. 35° W. Ponta de Zemba N. 8° W., and the extremes of land then from N. 
6° W. to W, 16° S. off the flagstaff about 4 miles, Matto Grossa 5 miles, and off Ponta 
de Zemba 43 miles. The fort situated on a point of Jand, insulated at high water, is in Jat. 
20° 154’ S. lon. 34° 45’ E. by lunar observations,f and the village consisting only of a few 


huts, lies on the north side of the river. 
appears as part of the main, being separated from it on the south side by a small channel, 
fit only for boats. In moderate weather, at high water spring tides, a vessel drawing under 
14 feet may pass over Sofala Bar. The channel at present is between Sofala Spit or Sand, 


and Matto Grossa Sand, on the south side of the former. 


Matto Grossa Sand, on which the sea breaks at a quarter ebb, bears from the point of 
Ships ought not to enter this 


this name S. S. E. $ E. 1 or 14 mile, and joins to the point. 
place without a pilot, or it will be necessary to buoy the tails of the sands, the channel being 
narrow, and deficient of proper Jand marks to guide a stranger. rs, 


* Ships touching on different parts of the east coast of Africa, little frequented, ought to be careful in landing 
with their boats, for the natives have reason to be prejudiced against Europeans. It has becn said, that both 
French and English vessels have visited the coast, and at different places, after enticing the natives on board, 
carried them away, and sold them as slaves. It is pretty well understood, that a vessel from the Cape of Good 
Hope used to procure slaves in this manner; it is said, when: she was at the Island Chulawan, to the southward 
of Sofala, that the son of the Prince (or Chief) governing the country on the banks of the river opposite the 
island, with several of his subjects, were allured on board under pretence of friendship, and carried away. This 
vessel returned to the Cape with a full cargo of slaves, and there is much reason to believe that the greater 
part of them were procured in this perfidious manner! ! 

At Sofala, and other places on the coast where Portuguese reside, a guard is placed on board of any vessel 
that may touch there, to prevent illicit trade; but, by gaining the favour of the commandant, trade may be car- 
ried on at most of these places. They are all under the Mozambique Government, and all the coasting vessels 


belong to that port. ; 
+ Capt. Owen, places Sofala in lat. 20° 8’ S. and 16° 15’ East of the Devil's Mount at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which will place Sofala in about the same longitude as stated above. 


Sofala 


Shoaly near 
Sofala. 


Geo. site of 


The Island Inhancato, at the mouth of the river, %°%'* 


f 
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A Portuguese resident, with a party of men, are stationed at Sofala; there are also some 


_ merchants, who procure ivory, slaves, &c. and some gold, for the ship that comes annually 


Coast of 
Sofala. 


Quilimane 
River. 


Geo. site. 


Quizungo 
River. 


Bank of 
sofala. 


Geo. site of 
ogo. 


from Mozambique. Bullocks and poultry may be purchased from natives on moderate terms, 
but the reverse, if procured from the Europeans, 

About 30 leagues to the N. E. of Sofala, in about lat. 19° S. the entrance of Luabo River 
is situated, which is the southern mouth of the Great Cuama River. In this extent of coast, 
the land is low near the shore, with sandy plains ; and several small rivers fall into the sea 
on this part of the coast of Sofala. The soundings are regular toward the shore. From 
Luabo River, in proceeding to the N. E., the coast is more elevated, with some red patches, 
where there is an inlet called India Cove, from whence a sandy plain extends to the north- 
ward 4 or 5 leagues. 


QUILIMANE RIVER’s S.W. point, terminates this sandy plain,-and the entrance of 

this river, or principal mouth of the Cuama, is half a league broad between the points which 
form it ; that on the south side being called Seahorse Point, and the northern one, Point 
Taugalane. The course of this river is 180 leagues in length; about 6 leagues up, on the 
northern shore, the first Portuguese factory was situated ; and from the undulations of the 
river, the distance to Sena, the principal settlement, is more than 60 leagues, which is in 
about lat. 17° 37'S. The entrance of Quilimane River is in about lat. 18° 10’ S. lon. 37° 
30’ E., and is not easily known, the land on each side being low, with cocoa-trees ; but on 
the southern point, there is a small sand hill. About 4 or 5 leagues up, fresh water may be 
had from a stream on the north shore. There is generally a considerable swell on the bar, 
which has 24 fathoms water on it; inside the river, the depths are from 4 to 7 fathoms. 
. In sailing into this river, it must be observed, that two spits of sand project to seaward in 
a S.S. E. direction from the points that form the entrance, which considerably contract the 
channel on the bar. Being bound in, steer for Point Taugalane, on which a few cocoa-nut 
trees will be perceived bearing about N. N.W., and the river's mouth will be seen open in 
this direction. Keep mid-channel between the breakers, which run very high in bad weather 
on the tails of the sands. Observing the set of the tide, and with the precaution of keeping 
a boat a-head of the vessel, a stranger may enter without fear, and proceed, keeping the nor- 
thern shore aboard, to the town, which is about 5 leagues from the entrance, on the north 
bank of the river. 

When southerly winds prevail, it is prudent to anchor in the road to the southward of - 
Seahorse Point, in 4 or 5 fathoms at low water, about 3 miles off shore, in lat. 18° 8’ S., 
which point may be known by sandy spots to the southward. In the opposite monsoon, the 
anchorage should be to the northward of the entrance of the river, as the winds frequently 
blow strong in both monsoons, and the current runs along shore with the wind. From this 
river, the Portuguese export slaves, elephants teeth, and some gold. 

About 32 leagues N. Eastward from Quilimane River, the river Quizungo 1s situated, 
where trade is carried on by boats from Mozambique: between these, there are two other 
rivers of smaller size. From the Bazaruto Islands, near Cape St. Sebastian, the Paracel, or 
Bank of Sofala, extends along the coast to the Premeira Islands, which are the southernmost 
of a chain of islands extending along the coast of Angoxa. The soundings on this bank are 
mostly regular, and no danger on it to be apprehended with proper care. Many whales of 
the black kind are seen ; and the land may be generally discerned in 20 fathoms water. The 
winds on the coast of Sofala, prevail from S. and S. Eastward ; but in Dec. Jan. and Feb. 
the northerly monsoon extends along this coast; the current frequently sets to the south- 
ward, and at other times, it is very changeable, 


FOGO, or FIRE ISLAND, is situated (opposite Quizungo River) in lat. 17° 194'S., 
lon. 38° 52’ E., named by the Portuguese from a lighthouse on it, which was formerly kept 


= 
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burning from the Ist of July to the endof October. This is the southernmost of those small 
islands adjacent to the coast, called Ilhas Premeiras, or Iirst Islands, and may be seen about primeira 
5 leagues from the deck, with breakers projecting from it about a mile, or rather more. shoats near 
About 12 leagues to the S. Westward of Fogo, and 7 leagues from the main, in about lat. Geo. site: 
17° 39’ S., lon. 38° 27' E., there is a rocky bank, which the India, in 1802, crossed over in 
6 fathoms rocks, with several discoloured spots to the northward of her, which appeared much 
shoaler. This bank is a little outside the verge of soundings, and is probably very danger- 
ous. When on it, the land was not seen from the mast-head. 

About 14 league to the S.W. of Fogo, there is a sand bank, between which and the island, 
a ship may pass in 14 and 15 fathoms, taking care to keep nearer to the island than to the 

There is another channel between Fogo and a bank to the eastward of it, with the 


bank. 
same depth of water as the former; and farther eastward, a third passage between the bank 
Trees Island is 


now mentioned and Trees Island, having in it 14 and 15 fathoms water. 

about 4 leagues E, N. Eastward from Fogo, and is very low. A little more to the eastward, 

Razor Island is situated, in lat. 17° 5’ S., lon. 39° 19’ E., which is also low, and called Geo. site of 
To the northward of Trees Island lies the tive. 


sometimes Flat Island, and Palm Trees Island. 
Crown Sand, with some verdure on it, and breakers around. This chain of islands and 


banks, is about 3 leagues distant from the main Jand, lying parallel to it, by which a channel 
is formed, navigable for ships. Opposite to Razor Island, the channel is contracted by a 
point of land projecting to the S. Eastward. In passing through this channel, inside the 
islands, a ship ought to keep much nearer to them than to the main, and will in such case, 
have probably about 10 fathoms water in passing through; but to the N. Eastward of Trees 
and Razor Islands, at 3 to 5 Jeagues distance, there is no ground with 60 fathoms line. 

About 8 leagues to the E. N. E. of Razor, or Flat Island, a Sand Island is situated, called 
also the Bank of Moma; and in the interval lies a reef with breakers, between which and the Argexa 
bank there is a passage, and another with 8 and 10 fathoms water between the bank andthe 
island. From hence, the Island Caldeira, or westernmost of the Angoxa Islands, may be Caidcira. 
perceived, which lies in about lat. 16°40’ S., lon. 39° 40’ E. These islands are four in 
number, with two reefs of breakers between them, and lie parallel to the coast, about the 
same distance from it as the Premeira Islands. Through among them, ships may pass with 
safety ; and also between them and the coast, in 8 or 10 fathoms soft ground, by keeping 
muchi nearer to the islands than to the main; but it would be imprudent to run through 


these channels in the night, 


ISLAND MAFAMALE,® is the easternmost of those called Angoxa Islands: Capt. ceo. site or 
Huddart, on the 26th Aug. 1784, made it in lat. 16° 214’ S., and 224 miles east from the peieearies 
Europa Rocks, in three days run, by chronometer. He made those rocks in lon. 40° 3/ E. 
by mean of Junar observations and chronometer, which will place the Island Mafamale in 
lon. 40° 253’ E. To the_N.W. of this island, lies Angoxa River, the bar of which is very 


shallow, but frequented by the boats of Mozambique. 
About 7 or 8 leagues to the N. Eastward of Mafamale, lies the Bank or Shoal of St. An- St. Antonio's 


tonio, covered at high water, between which and the land there is a channel ; in passing 
through, a ship should not approach the coast nearer than 7 fathoms, nor deepen more than 
11 fathoms in the offing. Capt. Huddart, in the Royal Admiral, had soundings 13 fathoms, 
distant 104 leagues N. 36° E, (true bearing) from Matamuale, and 2 leagues off shore, which 
were thought to be on the above-mentioned shoal. rom this island a reef projects out a 


considerable way to the eastward, and all these islands are small, none of them more than 


2 or 3 miles in extent, and generally surrounded by reefs. 
About 4 or 5 leagues to the N. E. of St. Antonio’s Shoal, at the distance of 4 or 5 miles 4 dacgeross 


* Called also Mafamede, and Matamede, 


yOL. I. Ee 
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from the shore, there is a dangerous rock on which the sea does not break at high water ; 
to avoid it, a ship ought to keep in 20 fathoms water, or more, in passing along the coast at 
this place. 


Megineate = MOGINCALE SHOAL, situated about 2 leagues from the high part of the coast of . 
the same name, renders the preceding caution more necessary, on which the sea breaks at 
low water spring tides, but there are 2 or 3 fathoms on it at high water. The Scarborough 
at 10 A.M. 22d June, 1735, in 16 fathoms hard sand, saw breakers on this shoal bearing 
from N. E. 3 N. to N. E.4 E., distant about 2 leagues; she steered out S. E. and at noon 
observed in lat. 15° 37'S. extremes of the land from N. by E. 4 E. to W. by N.ZN., the 
breakers then bearing N.W. by W., no ground 30 fathoms, and distant from the shore 64 or 
7 leagues. ‘This shoal, or another near it, appears to have been seen by the ship Duke of 
York, bound from England to Mozambique in 1723, as will be seen by the following extract 
from her Journal. 

Firebrass August 6th, 1723, at 10 A. M. saw the breakers of the Firebrass Shoal, which extend 
across it; and it is above 2 miles in length, in the form of a triangle, the outer point pro- 
jecting about 2 leagues from the shore, and lies in Jat. 15° 30'S. The best mark for this 
shoal, is an opening bearing W. by S. from it, like the entrance of a river, there being no 
other opening in the land of a similar kind, between lat. 15° and 16°S. The land abreast 
of the shoal, is rather higher than to the southward, interspersed with patches of trees, of 
black aspect, when contrasted with the sandy coast. 

When to the N. E. of this shoal, several palin trees on an island called Mafalane Movya, 
will appear as part of the main ; and to the northward of this island, there is a sandy beach 
4 or 5 leagues in length, ending at Bajone Point, which is the south point of Mocamba 
River. Along this beach called Movinxes, there are tall trees, resembling pines when viewed 
from sca, Between Mogincale and Mocamba River, the coast should not be approached 
nearer than 145 fathoms, on account of another shoal of small extent, said to have 3 fathoms 
water upon it, and distant about 3 leagues from the shore, a little to the southward of Point 
Bajone. ‘This seems to be the rocky shoal on which the Firebrass struck, having only 10 
feet water upon it, situated in about lat. 15° 30'S. 

From Mafamale (the casternmost of the Angoxa Islands) to Mogincale Point, the distance 
is about 18 leagues to the N. E.; from that Point to Mocamba River 8 leagues; and from 
hence to the entrance of Mozambique Harbour, 3 leagues. 

Mocamba Mocamba River is broad at the entrance, and vessels of considerable size may navigate it 

' to the distance of 2 or 3 leagues up with the tide. In steering toward the mouth of this 
river, a ship must avoid the northern point, from whence a rocky bank projects 3 miles to 
the eastward, then taking a direction more to the N. E. joins the Island St. Jago; it is called 
St. Jago Bank, is steep to, composed of rocks, and very dangerous: the sea breaks on it in 
bad weather. 


voams § MOZAMBIQUE HARBOUR, is one of the best on the east coast of Africa: the land 

por. around it is in general low near the sea, with topes of cocoa-nut trees in several places. The 
two islands, St. Jago and St. George, lie to the southward of the entrance of the harbour. 
On the north side of Cabeceira Shoal, extends around, land of the same name, bounding the 
channel on the north side; and near the northern extremity of this shoal, there is a small 
low island, called Arbores, or Tree Island, having two small islets near a mile to the south- 
ward. The Island Mozambique, is about 3 miles to the N. Westward of the Islands St. 
Jago and St. George, to the westward of which is the harbour, under the fort and town. 
St. Jago|Bank extends from that island to Mozambique Island, and from thence to the 
western shore. | 

pirections. To gail into the harbour from the offing, steer for the Island St. George, giving a birth of 
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a} mile to the east end, from which projects a reef of rocks, Having passed this island, 
steer for the flag-staff of Mozambique Fort, keeping Pao* Mountain open a sail’s breadth 
with the North Bastion, if the wind is northerly ; and on with it, if the wind be southerly, 
which will carry a ship up with Nostra Senhora de Ballawerty, a low church at the foot of 
the eastern angle; from which a spit projects to the eastward about 300 yards, that drys at 
low water spring tides, and is steep to. ‘The pilots have no mark for this spit, but go en- 
tirely by their distance from the fort, and Cabeceira Shoal, which is generally discernible by 
The passage’ between St. George and St. Jago, with a southerly wind, 


green water on it. 
Keep mid-chan- 


may be taken by small ships coming from the southward, it being nearer, 
nel between these islands until Arbores, or Tree Island, is open with the white sand on the 


west side of St. George’s Island, then steer for Cabeceira churcl), or the north angle of 
Mozambique Fort, if the wind is scant from the westward, which will carry a ship over the 


sand in 3 to 3} fathoms at low water spring tides; and having opened Pao Mountain with 
assage to the southward of Mozambique, 1s 


the Fort, observe the former directions. The p 
only fit for boats. When inside of St. George's Island, a ship may anchor and make the 


signal for a pilot. 

In the proper channel to the northward of St. George’s Island, the general depths are 
from 7 to 14 fathoms in passing the island, and in sailing from it to the Fort, with Pao Moun- 
tain a little open from the North Bastion. To the westward of the Fort, the water becomes 
more shoal, the general depths being from 3 to 4 fathoins abreast tle town where the ships 
moor, at less than a 4 mile from the shore. When past the Fort, a ship should, in steering 


for the anchorage, keep near the shore, on account of a bank of sand, with 2 fathoms on 


it at low water spring tides; the nearest part of it, 1s distant a large 4 mile from the town, 
bearing to the northward. Ships may moor a little within the Fort, before they come to the 
bank now mentioned, or directly betwixt it and the town, at discretion. From Mozambique 
Island, the harbour extends in a westerly direction to the distance of 4 miles, and is about 
15 to 1 mile in breadth between the banks which line each shore, the general depths being 
from 44 to 6 fathoms at low water. At the upper end of the harbour, where it converges 
and forms a kind of cove or inner harbour, with 4 and 5 tathoms water, the rivers Ampapa, 
and Mushereel tall into it, near which are some villages, and garden houses. Off the south 
point of Mozambique Island, St. Lorenzo Fort is situated, and 4 a mile farther to the 


N. Eastward, a church called St. Antonio. 
Capt. Inverarity, (from whose survey this account of Mozambique Harbour is mostl 


taken) by observations made in 1802, places the Island Mozambique in lat. 15° 13’S., and Geo. site. 


lon. 40° 47’ E. by Junars. Observations by the French, make it in lon. 40° 46’ E. ; the Por- 
tuguese survey of that part of the coast, places it in lon. 40°43} E.; Capt. Owen, in lately 
surveying East Africa, made Mozambique at one time, in lon. 40° 39’ E.—at another visit, 
he made it in lon. 40° 404’ E., or 22° 204 East of Devils Mount, at Table Bay, by chrono- 
meters, and 5° 334’ West from the point of Bembatooka Bay, Madagascar. ‘The variation 
was 18°40’ W. in 1802. High water on full and change of moon at 4h. 15m. The rise 
of tide 12 feet. 

This port depends on Madagascar and other places for supplies of provisions; bullocks 
are, therefore, not procurable under 15 dollars a head, and rice from 2 to 3 dollars per bag. 
Water is a scarce article when the harbour abounds in shipping, there being only two good 
wells, one on the island, the other on the main: the rest are all brackish, the water in them 


being only fit for cooking. 
I'rom this place 10,000 slaves are said to be annually exported to India, the Islands 


* Pao Mountain is a hill of round form, resembling a foot or shoe, distant about 9 miles from St. George's 
Island ; and is situated a little inland, to the westward of the upper end of the harbour. There is a Table Hill 


inland to the N, Westward. 
Ee@2 
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Mauritius, and Bourbon, the Rio de la Plata, and coast of Brazil, at an average priee of 45 

dollars each! The other articles exported, are ivory, Columbo root, gold brought from 
Zeno and Sofala, the latter in small quantities ; also ambergrease, some amber, and cowries. 
Although it is intended by the Portuguese Government to exclude strangers from trading 
here, there 1s, nevertheless, a considerable contraband trade carried on. 

The prevailing winds on the coast about Mozambique, are northerly, from October to 
April; and from the southward, during the rest of the year. The current sets strong to 
the southward, when the winds blow from the northern quarter. 

Riven ="e ~=About 2 leagues to the northward of Tree Island, the Island Quintangone is situated 
near the point of the same name; and Quintangone river is 4 or 5 miles farther to the west- 
ward ; off which, there 1s a small island called Kissangula. This river, like Mocamba River, 
is broad at the entrance; from the south point of it, a shoal extends along the shore to 
Tree Island, which is distant about 4 miles. 


COAST of AFRICA, fron MOZAMBIQUE 10 the 
EQUATOR. 


Const north THE LAND NEAR THE SEA, is low about Quintangone Point, and takes a nor- 
zambique. therly clirection to Quisimasugo River, which is distant about 7 leagues from the Point: 
about 6 leagues farther, les the River Fernando Veloso, said to be spacious and safe, with 
deep water from 15 to 25 fathoms, and affording good anchorage on the west side, within 

Pinda River the entrance. From hence, the distance is about 3 leagues to the River Pinda, or Tapa- 

and Sheal- mandy, abreast of which, at the distance of 13 league from the shore, there is a very dan- 
gerous Reef with Breakers, in lat. 14° 10'S. called Pinda Shoal, making it prudent to keep 
3 leagues from the coast, in passing along here. Opposite to the north point of this reef, 

there is said to be a safe bay with an islet on the north side, where ships may anchor in 
good ground, sheltered from all winds, and find plenty of fish, wood, and water. 
From Pinda, to Camonco or Camouco River, the distance is about 6 leagues; and from 
hence to Sirancapa or Sinnacapa River, about 12 leagues more. From the point of the latter 
way" river, the bank of Mancabala extends 6 or 7 leagues to the southward, parallel to the coast, 
and is distant from it about 3.leagues in some places. About 4 or 5 miles southward from 

IndujoBank. the southern extremity of Mancabala Bank, there is another called Indujo Bank, extending 
east and west 3 or 4 miles. Between these banks there is a channel, with 5 and 6 fathoms 
in it, and betwixt them and the coast, the depths are from 7 to 10 fathoms to the south- 
ward, shoaling to 2 or 3 fathoms toward the Point Sinnacapa, inside Mancabala Bank. 
These banks are dangerous. ‘The River Minsangegy is opposite to Indujo Bank, near the 
southern part of the remarkable craggy peaks. Inside of Maucabala Bank, the anchorage 

Road is safe in all winds, and is called Almedoes Road, or Port. 

A ridge of hills extends from Pinda River to that of Sinnacapa, which is very remarkable 
toward the latter river, this part of it being composed of sharp craggy mountains. The 
highest and most conspicuous of these mountains, called Pico Fragos, or Craggy Peak, is in 

Geo. siteof about lat. 13° 30! S., lon. 40° 50! E. by lunar observations, taken in 1793, corroborated by 

Pico Frag" chronometer. These craggy peaks are the best mark for this part of the coast. 

It may be observed, that the currents generally set to the southward along the coast of 
Mozambique, as they do on the coasts of Sofala and Natal. 

From Sinnacapa Point, the direction of the coast is nearly north about 8 leagues to Pemba 
Bay and River, which are very little known to Europeans. To the northward of this bay, 
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there is a projecting part of the coast called Point du Diable, or Devil’s Point, by which a 
bay is formed to the westward of it: and from this place the coast extends about N. by W. | 


and N. N.W., nearly to Cape Delgado. 
QUERIMBA ISLANDS, form a chain, extending along this part of the coast to Cape 


Delgado; which with these islands, is mostly low land, generally covered with trees; several 


of the islands have reefs projecting to seaward, and as they cannot be seen far, should be 
A ship, in cuasting along, ought to keep 5 or 6 leagues from the 


approached with caution. 
main, or rather more in some places, as several of the islands and reefs, extend from it nearly 
that distance, and no soundings are in general to be had at 14 or 2 miles distance from the 


Querimba 
Islansds, 


edges of the reefs. 
The largest of these islands are situated nearly between lat. 12° S. and 12° 20'S., and Geo. siteor 


are more particularly known by the name of Querimba Islands than those farther north, °’"™""™ 
toward Cape Delgado. That called Querimba, which gives name to the whole, is said to 
be in lat. 12° 20'S., lon. 40° 58’ E., being about 4 or 5 miles in length, and is the most con- 


siderable of these islands. 


OILO, is the next island to Querimba, in a northerly direction, which has a channel on Oibe Istana. 


the north side, leading to anchorage inside the reefs ; this channel is bounded on the south 
side by a reef projecting from Oibo, and on the north side by the reef extending from the 
islets off Matemo. In steering for the channel, the reefs may be perceived by the disco- 
loured water; outside of them a ship may anchor, and also off the edge of the reef joining 
Oibo and Querimba, should it fall calm. The anchorage at Oibo is said to be exposed to ancborage. 
easterly winds, and seems only proper for small ships, some plans marking 6 and 7 fathoms 
It ts 


in the channel, while others place but 3 and 4 fathoms in it, and at the auchorage. 
Querimba may be known by palin trees 


high water at 4 hours on full and change of moon. 
on its north point, and a white sandy beach. This, and the other islands to the southward, 
are mostly connected by reets. 

The Isiand Matemo, to the northward of Oibo, has a channel within it, with 6 and 7 fa- Mstemo 
thoms water, and passages off the north and south cnds between it and the adjacent reefs, 
with 9 and 10 fathoms water in them. Inside of ‘Turtle Island, which is the next to the 
northward of Matemo, there is also a passage for small vessels. 

From Oibo Island to about lat. 11°S., the coast extends nearly north, from hence to Cape 
Delgado, it forms a concavity, subject to various undulations, by which large bays and some Coust or 
The land from Cape Delgado to a considerable distance to the tm oie 


safe harbours are formed. . roan 
southward, was formerly thought to extend about N. by E. and S. by W.; but observations deigiaio. 


taken in the Montrose, in 1793, made its direction considerably to the westward of the true 


North Point.* ‘The whole of the coast is generally low, with several small islands and reefs 
fronting it; a ship should, therefore, preserve an offing of 5 or 6 Icagues in sailing along, to 


avoid the dangers which lie scattered in this space, more particularly as the land can only 


be seen at a small distance. 
The country vessels pass inside the islands and reefs, in sailing from one place to another. 


MACALOE BAY, OR HARBOUR, is situated about 12 leagues to the northward of sacaice 
Oibo, and is formed between the main land and the Island Macaloe: ships may enter this.” 
place either from the north, or southward, there being two channels. The passage by the 


° H. M. Ships Leopard, Deedalus, and Orestes, in 1798, were on this part of the coast, and Captain Ellis, in 
his journal, remarks, that the coast trends from Cape Delgado S. 42° E. about 70 miles, and-afterward to the 
S.W. Nevertheless, a Portuguese MS. Chart, obtained by Mr. Salte from the Governor of Mozambique, makes 
this part of the coast extend nearly north and south. But the meridian of this Chart, may probably be mag- 


netic, and not the ¢ruve polar meridian. 


ame a  - —lCU 
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south end of Macaloe, is between the reef projecting from the S.W. end of that island and 
the small Islands Desmelondon and Quifoula to the S.W. and Westward. On the S.W. 
side of Desmelondon, fresh water may be obtained: this island must not be approached on 
the east side nearer than a mile, on account of a reef. In the channel betwixt these islands 
and Macaloe, the depths are 7 and 8 fathoms; but it is proper, if a ship intend to touch at 
this place, to make the signal for a pilot. On the north side of Point Niatie, on the main, 
stands the town Pingnaule directly opposite to the Island Macaloe, where the Sultan re- 
sides, and where vessels anchor that trade to this place, in good holding ground, mud and 
sand. 

The Margaret, of Calcutta, Capt. Georgeson, from the Cape of Good Hope, bound to 
Zanzibar, April 2d, 1819, struck and bilged on a reef in lat. 11° 27’ S. lon. 40°31’ E. At 
4 P.M. Mast Island was seen bearing N. $ E., hauled up N. E. by N.: at 6 abreast of 
Mast Island about 3 or 4 miles distance, saw a reef projecting froin the N. E. end of it 
about 3 miles in a N. E. direction, hauled up N. E. 3 N. At 74 saw breakers on the star- 

ston “* board bow, immediately struck on a reef, which at day light was found to extend in shore as 
far as the eye could discern, and outside the ship in an easterly direction about 4 miles, then 
stretching to the northward. From the wreck, Mast Island (which we had passed the pre- 
ceding evening) bore about S.W. by W, 10 or 12 miles, another island N.W. 4 N. about 
the same distance, and the main land to the westward about 7 or 8 leagues. Capt. George- 
son says, that from lat. 124° S. the land should not be approached nearer than just to see 
it in clear weather, until in the latitude of Cape Delgado ; from hence to lat. 7° 47'S. is 
safe. The crew of the Margaret coasted along in the boats to Zanzibar, where they arrived 
on the 14th April, or nine days after leaving the wreck, having experienced much embar- 
rassment by falling in with reefs, sand banks, and islands, on several of which they got a 
little fresh water. The Arab Governor of Zanzibar treated them with great hospitality, 
furnished them with a house, provision of the best quality procurable, and afterward gave 
them a passage to Bombay in one of his own Dows, {rée of expense. 


Geo.siteot CAPE DELGADO, in lat. 10° 6’ S. lon. 40° 50*E. by lunar observations and chrono- 
caso. ss meters, is a low point, not easily distinguished from tl® low islands to the southward, the 
nearest of which, Nicomaje, is distant from the Cape about 24 or 3 leagues, and as the land 
Bay or Bare of the Cape stretches west about 4 leagues, then to the southward, a safe bay or harbour, 1s 
mnie, formed on the west side of the Island Nicomaje. The channel into this bay, is formed be- 
tween the island and the land of the cape, having depths from 10 to 30 fathoms; and the 
course is west, keeping within a moderate distance of the main, as a reef projects from the 
north part of the island ; when round the latter, haul to the S.W. and Southward, and an- 
chor opposite to the island, where the River Somembo is situated on the main, with other 

rivers between it and the Cape. 
A reef projects from the Cape into the sea, and from this promontory the land takes a 
N.Westerly direction, and becomes higher iu several places than to the southward of the 
Cape. About half-way between Cape Delgado and Quiloa, there is a remarkable moun- 
tain, with three elevated hummocks on it of a hemispherical form, and it is detached from 


any other high Jand. 
vongsttn  MONGALLOU RIVER, to the N.W. of Cape Delgado, said to be in lat. 10° 7'S. 


RiNets is about a cable’s length wide between the sands and reefs at the entrance, difficult of access, 
but has from 9 to 11 fathoms in the fair channel: this place is not easily distinguished. If 
pirections. @ Vessel intend to touch here, in coming from the northward, when within 2 miles of the en- 
trance, three rocks will be perceived, appearing like the wreck of a ship; bring them to bear 
S. S.W. by compass, and steer for them, till they are distant about 4 a mile; keep thema 
little to the southward until the bay is open, and stand up the channel. A ship may anchor 
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in it, and warp up, if the wind be light or baffling ; then moor above the village Mongallou, Anchorage. 


a little within the north point of the river; or she may go higher up, where there is more 
room, and be land-locked. The depths in the river are from 9 to 12 fathoms up to the an- 
chorage ; and it is high water at 33 hours on full and change of moon. Wood is easily pro- 
cured, but water with difficulty. The Arabs trade to this place for ivory, and slaves are sent 


from hence to Quiloa. 


LINDY RIVER, about 5 or 6 leagues from Mongallou, and 12 leagues to the N.W. rivertingy. 


of Cape Delgado, is large, easy of access, with many villages around, the principal of which 
is Lindy, on the northern side. The south point of the entrance, must not be approached 
close, but the northern shore is bold when a little inside the river. The depths are 30 and 
28 fathoms at the entrance, decreasing to 8 and 9 fathoms abreast the village Lindy. By 
the French plan, this appears an excellent harbour; wood, water, and other necessary ar- 
ticles may be easily procured. It is high water about 3 hours 40 minutes, on full and change 
of moon, and the rise of tide is considerable. Betwixt Lindy River, and Quiloa, there 1s 
another river called Youe, or Mousongo, which, like many other places on the east coast of 
Africa, is very imperfectly known. 

From Cape De!gado to Quiloa, the coast extends to the N.Westward, forming a conca- 
vity, with several reefs and islets contiguous to the shore; and the current sets into the 


bight of Quiloa, in the nortierly monsoon. 


QUILOA HARBOUR, is formed by the island of the same name, which appears like uima nar. 
two islands when seen from the offing; it is 5 or 6 miles in extent, from north to south, and = 


on it the town of Quiloa is situated. There are two passages into this port, one to the 
northward, and one to the southward of the island, having from 20 to 10 fathoms in the 
latter, and from 30 to 12 1n the former, either of which may be chosen, as the monsoon or 
other circumstances render proper. Ships which enter by the northern channel, anchor at 
the N.W. part of the island, and those which come by the other, anchor to the southward 
of the island, in 9 or 10 fathoms. A bank of shoal water extends from its west point to the 
peninsula of the main Jand, having only 1 and 2 fathoms on it at low water, but small ves- 
sels may pass over it at high water, from the north to the south part of the harbour, as the 
tide rises from 12 to 14 feet. Two spacious inlets or arms of the sea, extend in a circular 
form inland; one from the north part and the other from the south part of the harbour, 
having in them several islets, and depth of water sufficient for ships of any size; between 
these inlets, the main land is formed into a peninsula, the extremity of which is opposite to 
the island. Two other peninsulas are formed between the inlets and the sea, so that the 
Island Quiloa is situated nearly at equal distance between these three projecting parts of the 
land. The island is nearly environed by a reef, and both points which form the entrance 
Jeading to the harbour, have reefs projecting from them; that from the north point, extends 
a great way to the eastward ; this point is readily known, being low and sandy, with several 
trees on the inner part of the reef. The south point of the entrance is also low, distinguished 
by a pagoda on it, seen at a considerable distance like a vessel under sail. To the north- 
ward there are several hills inland, but all the coast about this harbour is low, covered with 
mangroves, which retaining the mud, make banks and islands, and renders it unhealthy. 
Water and provisions may be procured at this place, but few ships touch here at, present. 
The natives have in general been considered unfriendly to strangers. By the best accounts, 
Quiloa is situated in Jat. 8° 41'S. lon. 39° 47’ E.* High water at 3. 45m. 


MONFIA, in about lat. 7° 55’S. is the first large island to the northward of Quiloa, monss. 


* Probably it is not so far East. 


Ge. Site. 


Zanzibar. 


Sailing Di- 
rections. 
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but between them a chain of islands and reefs extend along the coast, with a channel inside 
of them ; Monfia is also surrounded by islands and shoals. There is anchorage under it on 
the S. and S.W. sides, betwixt the reef extending from the main island, and the group of 
islands and shoals to the southward : it is said to be fertile, but little known to Europeans. 
Water and provisions may be easily procured kere, but care is requisite in approaching the 
southern part of the island, on account of extensive and steep coral reefs. Between Monfia 
and Zanzibar, there are several islands, and a passage along the coast, inside of most of 
them, fit for small vessels. 


ZANZIBAR, called ZUNGBAUR, by the Arabs, is the largest Island on this part of 
the coast, distant about 45 leagues to the northward of Quiloa. There is a considerable 
trade with this place, carried on by the Arabs from Muscat,* who also trade to most of the 
harbours on the east coast of Africa, for ivory, &c. Betwixt Zunzibar and the main 
land, there are several small islands and shoals; reefs also project from the north and south 
extremities of the principal Island. 

A ship intending to touch at this place, should steer for the north part of the Island; off 
the N.W. end of it, two small Islands will be perceived near each other, the southernmost 
is largest, being of considerable extent, north and south, and called ‘Tunbat or Tombette ; 
should it be late in the evening, she may anchor near these Islands, on the west side, in 
muddy ground, from 20 to 26 fathoms. In running along the west side of Tunbat, the 
soundings are regular, at the distance of 2 miles from the shore, and the course about 
S.S.W. and S. by W. From the N.W. end of Zanzibar, called Sandy Point, a bank ex- 
tends ina S.W. direction about 14 mile from the shore, having on it 7 fathoms, fine sand ; 
when past this bank, there are regular soundings in a S. by W. line, all the way to the 
three Islands situated to the northward of the town. Outside of these, a ship may anchor, 
or go into the inner harbour at once; the dangers are generally visible, particularly at low 
water; and although the pilots use no marks to carry ships into the harbour, the following 
directions may be of utility. 

When you come near the easternmost of these three Islands (called, sometimes, French 
Island) you will see the bank extending from it, which is partly dry at low water, and by 
projecting nearly half-way across, makes the channel very narrow. ‘There is also a bank on 
the opposite side, projecting out a small distance into the sea, and forming an elbow along 
that shore. When you come near this bank, the south point of the town of Zanzibar will 
be open with the eastern Island ; on this south point there are three remarkable cocoa-trees,f 
and a white house near them. Keep the second or middle tree on with the white house, 
and you will be in the best water, 8 and 9 fathoms. When these three Islands are in one, 
you are abreast the bank, and will have 6 fathoms, one or two casts; when the Islands ap- 
pear open of each other, you are past the shoal part of it, and may then steer for the south 
point of Zanzibar, leaving an elbow of a bank near the shore on your larboard hand, and an- 
chor within a mile of the town, in 7 fathoms mud. The south point of Zanzibar will then 
bear S. by W. | W. with a small Island a little open; the flag-staff on the Fort, or Go- 
vernor’s house S. # E:; the fresh water river E. by N. 4 miles, having a single cocoa-tree 
on the summit of the lill, a little open to the left of it; the easternmost Island, called 
French Island, from which projects the bank, N. E. 4 N. and the second Island having the 


* Zanzibar is tributary to the Imaum of Muscat, who kecps an Arab Governor there. 

+ These marks, given by Capt. Bissell, were not visible when Capt. Moresby was here in 1822, who ob-» 
serves in his directions for this place, that the eye is the best pilot. He also found the Island marked as Tree 
Island (in the plans of Zanzibar) does not now exist, the sea having undermined the cural rock which formed 
it, and finally reduced it to sand, where at low water it forms a bank, called Harp Shell Bank, by Captain 
Moresby, from the numerous and beautiful shells found on the reefs surrounding it. 
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N.W. end of Zanzibar just open of it, N. 4 E. The reef environing the Islands, is mostly 
dry at low water ; and at high water, only navigable by boats. 

In running along the S.W. part of Zanzibar, the western side of the channel is bounded 
with reefs extending about north and south, which are nearly dry at low water. There is a 
villave and some fishermen’s huts near the N.W. part of the Island; and the town is com- 
posed of few houses, the dwelling places being in general huts constructed of mat, which are 
very neat. The Island, in sailing along, has a beautiful appearance, and is every where 
woody. 

Water may be procured in Fresh Water River, but it must be filled on the falling tide, 
as it is brackish at high water. The casks are rolled a considerable distance from the beach, 
tilled from the stream, and taken off on the flood. Water may also be got from a well 
about + of a mile round the south point of the Island, to which the boats may make 3 or 4 
trips daily. Irom religious motives, the natives will not permit European ships to receive 
a supply of water from the wells about the town. 

This place abounds with refreshments, bullocks, goats, poultry, rice, dholl, cocoa-nut oil, 
&c. with a great variety of delicious fruits. The Governor makes a monopoly of the sale 


of these articles, charging exorbitantly for them; the inhabitants, when permitted, sell their 


articles more reasonable. They go always armed, and appear timid, except when a consi- 


derable number are tugether. 
The foregoing remarks relative to Zanzibar, are mostly from the observations of Captain 


Bissell, taken in H. M. ships Leopard, and Orestes, in February, 1799; which ships touched 
there for refreshments, in their passage to the Red Sea, after having endeavoured in vain to 
beat up along the coast against the N.E. monsoon. They arrived the 19th of February, 
and sailed the 5th of March; and after passing along the coust from hence to Cape Guar- 


dafui, arrived in Aden Road the 11th of April. 


The observations taken in these ships by @ @, make the anchorage of Zanzibar in lat. Geo. site. 


6° 6’ S. lon. 39° 33’ FE. North end of the island in lat. 5° 40’ S., lon. 39° 46’ E., and the 
south end in lat. 6° 28’ S., lon. 39° 46’ E.,* variation 14° W. High water, on full and 
change, at 44 hours, and the rise of tide is 12 feet. Capt. Smee, in the Ternate, Bombay 
cruizer, in 1811, made the town in lon. 39° 0’ E. by © @ 3 and Capt. Moresby, of EE. M. 
ship Menai, made French Island near tle anchorage in lon. 39° 14’ E. by lunar observa- 
tions, and in 38° 574’ E. by chronometers, in nine days run from Johanna. Variation 14° 


W. in 1829. 
stantly for eight days, in forming a survey of 


Capt. Moresby, employed four boats con 
the channels and harbour of Zanzibar, for which he gives the following instructions :—On 


approaching Zanzibar from the southward, after passing the Latham’s Shoal to the west- 


mounts, then the southern part of Zanzibar, and the Islands that skirt the west; the reefs 
are discernible all the way, and with a good look-out, it is impossible to run into danger. 
When the Islands are passed, and open clear of the southern part of Zanzibar, Isie Passe 
will be seen, having two sma!! rocks off its S. E. end, called the Twins, at the same time, 
two sinall Islands (Walnut and Nut Islands) to the eastward, situated on an extensive bank: 
Turtle Island, with the tbrce Islands that form the harbour of Zanzibar, in a clear day, being 


After having passed Isle Passe, there are four channels by 


in sight from the mast-head. 
At low water all of them are 


which a ship may proceed to the anchorage off the town. 
sate, and may be adopted at discretion, as then, the banks and reefs shew themselves, and 


are then stcep to; but at half tide, the Menai Channel is the best. To go through this 
channel, double Isle Passe at 4 mile distance: when the north extreme bears East, and the 


* These longitudes, by Capt. Bissel, seem all too far to the eastward about 36 miles. Sandy Island, or 
Latham’s Shoal, situated to the eastward of Zanzibar, has been described in the section, ‘‘ Passage from the 


Comoro Islands toward India,” &c. 
VOL. I. F f 


ward, a point will be seen bearing S.W. by W., and farther north, land rising into two Directions 
or the Sout 


Channel. 


To sail out 
to the north- 
ward, 


Geo. Site of 
Pemba. 


Momhas. 
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town just in with the south point, steer N. N.E, in from 15 to 18 fathoms, at which time 
French Island will be seen from the mast-head, nearly on with the point of the town. On 
this course the soundings will decrease gradually to 9 or 8 fathoms, until Nut or Walnut 
Islands are in one. With Bluff Point bearing 8S. E. a patch of black rocks off Rocky Point 
E. by N.4N., the Town Point N. N. E. 3 E. nearly on with French Island, the Middle 
Ground, if at half tide, will be seen a wash, or at high tide the shoal water over it right 
a-head about 4 a mile distant, and Menai’s Bank will appear on the starboard-bow, about 
ai mile, haul up N. E. by E. keeping Rocky Point on the starboard-bow, on which course 
there are from 7 to 9 fathoms until Rocky Point bears I. by 8. 4 or 5 a mile, then a ship 
will be past all dangers, and may steer for the Town Point, Middle Island being nearly on 
with it. 

To pass between Isle Francois and Zanzibar from the anchorage before the Fort, the best 
time to weigh is at half ebb when all dangers are visible; a course N.E. by E. a little 
easterly, will skirt the Flats about a musket-shot, extending from the mouth of the river; or 
when the two fiag-staffs are in one, and a large white house on with the curtain between the 
two northernmost towns of the Fort, a ship is in the fair channel in 6 and 7 fathoms water : 
keep these on, until the three Islands, Francois, Middle, and Changou, are in one, then the 
Longsand Spit extending from Isle Francois will be a beam, round which gradually haul, to 
avoid a flat stretching from the river Amousi; and when this 1s passed, a ship may steer 
North, having 8 fathoms gradually increasing over a bottom of mud. 

After leaving Zanzibar for Pemba, having run eight miles N. E. 4 E. from the former, 
Capt. Moresby, in the Menai, suddenly struck soundings in 14 fathoms, and had after- 
ward from 63 to 13 fathoms uneven ground, steering E. by N. per compass 6 miles, the 
North point of Zanzibar bearing S$. 26° W., and the East point S. 3° E. off shore about 
10 miles, then suddenly lost soundings in steering out E.5. E, 


PEMBA, called KEDDREE, by the natives, extends about 14 or 16 leagues nearly 
north and south, the north end being in lat, 4° 50'S., the south end in lat. 5° 30'S. lon. 
39° 432’ E. or 46 miles east of Zanzibar town by chronometer; variation 13° 4’ W. in 
1811. This Island is low, well wooded, and fertile; rice is cultivated here, and carried to 
Zanzibar: the shore in general is fronted by a reef, requiring caution when near it in the 
night, but in some places there are soundings, where ships might anchor and procure supplies, 
observing not to put too much confidence in the natives until they are better known. 

There is a channel betwixt Pemba and the coast, but it is contracted by reefs on each 
side: opposite to this island, there are some small rivers and islets close to the main. 

In August, 1822, Capt. Moresby, after departing from Zanzibar, passed in the Menai 
on the West side of Pemba, between it and the main, and made tle Western Reefs in lon. 
39° 34’ E. When within 3 or 4 miles of the Island, he steered N. N.E. 4 E., in an open 
channel, ona line with the reefs, until the North end of Pemba bore S. 20° E., and got no 
soundings with the deep sea lead, but at this time the man in the chains got ground 7 fa- 
thoms, when the ship was immediately hove to, and no soundings obtained with 80 fathoms 
of line: probably they had passed rapidly over a small bank. ‘The current in the channel 
appeared to run with great force, violently agitating the sea ; and the western side of Pemba 
was found to be encircled by coral reefs, interspersed with Islands, and whenever a sand- 
bank intervenes, there is generally good anchorage. On the western side of the North point 
a ship may anchor opposite to a small sandy bay, but an extensive reef of 2 miles, to the 
N. E. must be avoided. | 


MOMBAS ISLAND and PORT, or MOMBAZE, bears nearly N. by W. 3 W. (true 
bearing) from the north end of Pemba Island, distant 18 leagues. This port is tormed by 
an arm of the sea, into which fall several small rivers; and this narrow arm or inlet extends 
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around Mombas Island, which is situated inside of the two points that form the entrance: 
a little outside of this port, there are no soundings. 

There is a Fort and Town on the island, a little within the harbour, where ships may 
procure refreshments; fresh water may be got from wells in different parts, and the an- 
chorage is safe. Between the two reefs which form the entrance, the depths are from 6 to 
8 fathoms, continuing nearly the same to the town, along the east side of the island; on the 
south side of the island, between it and the south reef, the depths are greater, and this part 
nay be called the Southern Harbour. Mombas Island, and the contiguous land, are low, 
and woody ; the flag-staff of the fort may be perccived in passing, but the town is obscured 
by trees: there are three remarkable humimocks to the northward of this place, called the 
Hummocks of Mombas, by which it may be easily known. The observations of © ¢ 
taken in H. M.S. Leopard, make the entrance of Mombas Harbour in lat. 4° 4’ S. lon. 
40° 2’ E.* Variation 13° 20’ W. in 1811. It is rather difficult of access, on account of 


the extensive reefs, and the natives are said to be inimical to Europeans. 


easels 


and natives expelled the Portuguese from the ports on this part of the coast, few [European 
= wanting 
Water, &c. 


vessels touch at any of them, more particularly at Mombas, where the government has in ge- 
neral endeavoured to allure and seize the european ships that touched here for retresliments. 
Should a ship be in want of water or other articles, she ouglit to preceed to Zanzibar, which 
is preferable to the other ports on this coast; and there is less chance of treachery, it being 
under the government of Muscat, and more civilized. At Mombas, it is high water at 12 
hours, on tull and change of moon, rise of tide 8 feet. 

CHENEE RIVER, in lat. 3° 37/ S. bears true N. by E. from Mombas, distant about 9 grenree 
leagues, having soundings of 10 fathoms close to the entrance: a reef which is steep to, lines 
the shore between these places. From Cheuce River, the coast takesa N. IE. direction to 
the S.W. point of Formosa Bay, QUILIFE RIVER being situated in this part in lat. 3° Quilite 
25'S. ; between these rivers the shore is bold to approach, but it becomes dangerous a little 


to the N. LE. of Quilite River. 


LEOPARD’ REEF, in lat. 3° 16’ S. lies about 7 leagues N. E. from the entrance of feopar’s 


Quilife River, where I{. M.S. Leopard was 6 hours aground, and nearly lost,; 15th Feb. 
1799. Steering S.W. by W. and W.S.W., the land was seen at 3 A. M,, sounded in 13 
fathoms, and afterward struck, in hauling out to S. Eastward. 

After floating at 9 A.M. she anchored in 17 fathoms tine white sand, a little to the S. 
Eastward of the reef, and observed at noon in lat. 3° 18’S., the southern extreme of the land 


then bore W. by S., the northern extreme supposed to be the south point of T’ormosa Bay, Other rees 


N. by E. 6 leagues, and an island having a pagoda,f or sea mark on it, N.W. by N. distant 
This recf extended about N. N. E. and S.S.W., having high breakers on the 


5 miles. 
All the shore in sight to the westward, seemed to 


shoal parts, and terminated at the main. 
be bounded by other reefs, parallel to that mentioned, and were nearly dry. 


. FORMOSA B.AY, is about 7 leagues in breadth, and 3 or 4 leagues deep, having sound- Formosa 
ings in it of various depths, from 25 to 8 and 10 fathoms ; the southern point of this bay is 
not far from the town of Melinda, and agrecably to observations taken in the Leopard, is 
situated in lat. 3° O' S., lon. 41° 2’ E.; the north point of the bay in lat. 2° 39’ S., lon. 41° Geo, site 
21’ E. by chronometer: but Capt. Smee’s observations, make this place (like the rest of the 


* Probably it is about 35 miles more westerly. N.B. Capt. Owen, of the Royal Navy, having lately esta- 
blished a British settlement at Mombas, it will consequently soon be better known. 

+ This is called Gomaney Pagoda by Capt. Smee, who made a running survey of the coast in 1811, and states 
it to be on a point of the main; he places the Leopard’s Reef in lat. 3° 15’ S., and says that a ridge of high 
land is in one with the reef bearing W. by N. 4 N. Quilife, or Quiliffee River, he made in lat. 3° 26’S., de- 
scribes it to be large, with a bold shore near it, without soundings. 


F fe 


Geo. Site. 


Since the Arabs 74°28" 
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coast) much farther to the westward ; probably it is 30 or 35 miles farther west than stated 
above from the observations taken in the Leopard. 
Teecoast = From the north point of Formosa Bay, the coast extends in a N. N. E. direction, about 
toPata. 13 leagues to Patta; all the land hereabout is low, and to the southward of Patta, there is 
a chain consisting of five islands, covered with trees. 


pata ar-  PATTA, OR PATTE TOWN, in lat 2° 10'S. lon. 41° 18' E., is situated at the west 

the channels end of an island of considerable extent, formed by a narrow arm of the sca, which separates 
it from the main land. ‘Toward the sea, this place 1s protected by extensive reefs, which 
stretch along shore at tlie distance of 3 leagues from the island, having narvow passages be- 
tween some of them. The middle one, has 24 or 3 fathoms water in it, and was frequented 
by English ships formerly, when they traded to this place for cowries, ivory, &c. The Por- 
tuguese used the channel that lies 4 miles more to the westward ; and opposite to the eastern 
part of the island, there is a winding channel with 3 fathoms on the bar, and deeper water 
inside, said to be very dangerous* from April to the latter end of August. About 3 or 4 
leagues to the N. Eastward of this channel, is the road of Guieu, where ships anchor in 12 
fathoms, sandy ground, and must get a pilot from an island about 3 miles to the westward, 
before they can proceed to Patta, all the channels being intricate and dangerons ; there is 
generally a high surf beating against the reefs, and a heavy swell rolling into the ditferent 
channels, particularly from April to August. The western channel, opposite to the west 
end of Patta, formed between the Island Mandra, and the western part of the reefs, is wide, 
but no vessel can pass out from it, on account of the great swell during the season mentioned 
above: the Pesarly Rocks are above water, fronting the sea at the S.Western edye of the 
reefs. 

The soundings are 30 and 32 fathoms about 5 or 6 miles outside the reefs, and 9 or 10 

fathoins, close to them. Inside, near the inner edges, the general depths are from 5 to 7 
fathoms, shoaling toward the island. The proper anchorage is within the reefs, about 8 
miles to the westward of the Eastern Channel, at the Island Kringetty, in lat. 2°8'S. which 
lies to the east of Patta. 

GeoSiteot Tt is high water at 44 hours, at full and change of the moon, rise of tide 9 feet. The ob- 

Guiev. servations taken in the Leopard, passing in 1799, place Patta Town in lat. 2° 2° S., Guieu 
Town in 1° 52’ S., lon. 41° 24° E. by chronometer, but the latitude stated above from Capt. 
Smee’s observations at Patta, is probably more correct. 

Coastfrom| == From Guieu to the Equator, the coast is fortified by a chain of islands, which in some 

Equator. places may be mistaken for the main land ; there are also reefs stretching out from mauy of 
the islands, and fine bays among them. From lat. 1° 2’ S. to 0° 22'S.a coral bank extends 
along the irregular chain of islands, that fronts the coast; the outer edge of it is about 4 and 
5 miles from the shore, and is steep to, the depth decreasing from 20 to 13 fathoms at one 

‘ cast in standing on it, when a ship should immediately tack. 


“tana CUAMA, OR KIAMA ISLAND, in about lat. 0° 44’ S., is known by two remarkable 
Cuama. P ° ° 1 A . 
trees on it, seen at a considerable distance ; more to the northward, there is another island, 
Bay nearit. having on it three white patches, and within these islands there is a spacious bay about 3 or 
4 leagues deep, having regular soundings in it from’7 to 5 fathoms, sandy bottom. 


Dadalus DHDALUS SHOAL, about 4 leagues 8. S.Westward from Joob River, consists of coral 
Shoal rocks, on which H. M.S. Deedalus struck in standing out from the shore ; they had from 16 


* The Ternate went in by this channel in 1811, and came out by the middle channel, where not more than 
2 or 2} fathoms could be found, The chief of Patta endeavoured to deceive Capt. Smee, although he had a 
letter from the Bombay government; and after several days delay, with some apprehension for the safety of his 
vessel, he was forced to leave this unfriendly place without obtaining any supplies. 


om “wa, =k 


N. E. (true bearing) the distance about 36 leaguess ‘This part of it is generally low and 
sandy, with a high surf beating against the shore, but the soundings along it are nore regular *""" 
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to 10, 6, and 4 fathoms, then struck three times very hard, and by the swell running high, 
This danger 


she was lifted over the rocks, (plainly seen along side) into 14 fathoms water. 
is in lat. 0° 23! S., lon, 43° 4’ E. by chronometer, 4 or 5 miles off shore, near some islands &* Site 


which form a bay within them ; when the ship struck, the body of these islands bore W. 4 
S. distant 4 or 5 miles. The coast hereabout is low, with sand hills facing the sea in many 
places, and the surf runs high upon the shore, except where it is sheltered by islands or pro- 


_Jecting headlands. 
ovind 


GOVIND RIVER, called JOOB by the Arabs, also ROGUE'S RIVER, or RIO Sovina | 


DOS FUEGOS, on the coast of Ajan, has Juba Town at the entrance, situated in lat. 0° Juba Town. 
This town is Geo. site. 


12’ S., lon. 43° 2" E.* by observations taken in the Leopard and Dedalus. 
composed of few huts, situated on an eminence near the side of the river, at the entrance of 
which there is a bar, where the surf beats high. It is high water at 44 hours, on full and 
change of the moon, and the tide rises 9 or 10 feet: the variation in 1798, was 124° W. 
Boats may pass over the bar at high water, during the fair season, but the perfidy of the 
natives, should exclude European ships from this place. 
ing very short of water, anchored here in December, 1798, expecting to procure a supply of 
this necessary article, or other refreshments ; two boats upset in the surf, and although the 
Natives at first appeared in a supplicating manner, they soon collected in numbers from be- 
bind the sand hills, assaulted with their spears the boat’s crew, and killed Lt. Mears with se- 
veral of the men. Excepting those that were killed, and two that were taken and made 
captives, the remainder of the crews were chased by the savages along the beach 8 or 9 
niles distance to the southward, and taken up after sun-set, ina small bay by one of the 
boats that followed them along the beach. It was off the three islands which form this 
small bay, where the Déedalus struck on the coral shoal, after having run down to pick up 
the boat containing the men who escaped the massacre. 

In the latter part of November, December, January, and part of February, the currents Cerrent» 
set alony this coast to the W.S.W. and S.Westward, frequently 2 miles an hour, and the ) 
wind prevailed generally fresh at EZ. S. E. veering two or three points at times. ‘These ships 
continued to beat close to the coast, during the tine nentioned above, between lat. 1° N. 
and 1° 8. Had they stood out into the open ocean, most probably they would have got out 
of the strong current, which runs along the coast in soundings, and have been able to beat 
up to the Red Sca against the monsoon. Between Zanzibar and the equator, the current in 


March, began to set to the N. Eastward. 


COAST of AFRICA, from the EQUATOR, 
TO CAPE GUARDAFUI; ISLAND SOCOTRA. 


FROM the entrance of Govind River, to the town of Brava, the coast extends nearly coast trom 
the Govind 


River to 


* Capt. Smee makes it in lon. 42° 45’ E. or 1° 24’ West of Brava by chronometer. _ 
+ When the Leopard and Deedalus were at Zanzibar, procuring water and provisions, intelligence was receiv- 


ed by the Arab coasting vessels, that there were two Europeans alive at Juba, and on the returning passage up 
the coast toward the Red Sea, the ships anchored off Rogue’s River, and with great: difficulty recovered these 
two men, after giving the savages arms, ammunition, and other things, to obtain their release, 


The ships already mentioned, be- tne natives 
nstile to 


Europeans. 
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than on the coast of Zanzibar, and ships may approach it in many places within 2 or 3 miles 
of the shore. 


Geo. Site. 


BRAVA, in lat. 1° 8’ 'N,, Ion. 44° 10’ E. by © € and chronomieter, is a town close to the 
sea, belonging to the Arabs, and seems well built ; close to it lie several small islets or rocks 
which break off the sca, and there is an adjacent pagoda or tower, resembling a lighthouse. 
Inside of them the country boats lie sheltered ; ships may anchor outside in 7 or 8 fathoms 
water, or in greater depth, but the road is exposed to a heavy swell, which rolls in with 
winds from seaward. Cattle and goats were seen to the southward of this place, and on 
other parts of the coast, but none were observed at Govind River, although they appeared 
in abundance 15 or 16 leagues to the southward of that place, 

About 10 leagues to the S.W. of Brava, there are several high white sand patches near 
the shore. The variation here was 13° W. in 1811. 

From Brava, the coast extends nearly E. N: E. (true bearing) about 38 leagues to Maga- 
dosha. Between them, the coast is bold to approach, sterile, sandy, destitute of trees, with 
a few islands near it in some parts 3 but it abounds with cattle and goats, and has the towns 


of Marea, Meshir, Coriallee, Dunnana, and Gezira, the latter in lat. 1° 54’ N. and nearest 
to Magadosha. 


Sais, «=©09 MAGADOXA, OR MAGADOSIHIA, in lat. 2° 5’ N. lon. 45° 49! E., by chronometer, 
or 5° 44/ West of Cape Guardafui, is the principal town on this part of the coast of Africa, 
and easily known by three remarkable mosques or pagodas in the middle of it, resembling 
towers; there is also to the eastward of the town, a large copse of trees, but no river. A 
reef of coral rocks fronts the town, having a sandy beach inside of it; no ground at the dis- 
tance of 3 miles from the shore. In 1700, the Albemarle anchored in 30 fathoms to the 
eastward of Magadosha, in sight of the town. She sent a boat on shore which was seized 
by the natives, and they fired on the long boat, whilst endeavouring to open a communica- 
tion with them. The inhabitants of these towns, like those of Juba, may be considered 
hostile to Europeans. 

heute From Magadosha, to Cape Bassas, the distance is about 80 leagues, and the general di- 

CapeBassas- rection of the coast about N. E. true bearing, but the various indentations and bays, make 
it deviate from this direction in several places; particularly in the first 20 leagues to the east- 
ward of Magadosha, the érue bearing is about E.N. E., the variation being 10° 40° W. 
in 1811. 

To the N.E. of Magadosha there is a bay, with white sand hills, and a range of small 
islands, steep to, near the shore. Tarther to the eastward there is another bay, with white 
sand hills, and a bank lines the shore along this part of the coast, having on it very irregular 

poeeop hank soundings. <A ship in standing on the edge of this bank, should tack immediately atter get- 

anore ting soundings, for the depth decreases suddenly from 40 to 10, 5, and 3 fathoms coral, in 
some places. The whole of the coast is in general a sandy soil, rather low and sterile. The 
prevailing winds in March, are from 8. E. and E.S.E., the current then changes, and sets 
afterward to the E. N. Eastward. 


Ternate’s TERNATES SHOAL, in lat. 3°15’ N., projects about 2 or 3 miles from the shore, 
Shoal, ‘ ‘ : 4 i é ‘ 
which the ship of this name, nearly ram upon in 1811; she had soundinys of 18 and 20 ta- 
thoms near it on the outside, and the sea breaking upon the shoal, first pointed it out, which 
danger stretches out from a point of low land, otherwise destitute of any distinguishing marks. 
Between Ternate’s Shoal and Cape Bassas, the coast is mostly low with soundings close 
Doarakiver, to the shore; the entrance of the doubtful River Doara, is supposed to be in about lat. 4° 
N., but no indication of a river appeared to Captain Smee in this situation, although cattle 
and natives were seen from the ship, when sailing near the coast. 
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CAPE BASSAS, in about lat. 4° 50’ N. lon. about 48° 49’ E.* has low land on the Geo. Site of 


south, but more elevated Jand, close on its northern side, which may be seen at the distance “"*"“*"" 
of 9 or 10 leagues; it is named from a reef that projects about a league out into the sea, 
and extending 2 or 24 leagues along the shore, which may be discerned in bad weather by 
The Ternate had soundings of 20 and 30 fathoms in coasting along near the 
Cape, and made the variation 9° 30’ W. in 1811. . 

At Cape Bassas, the coast takes a direction more northerly, about N.N. E. 3 E, and Coastfromit 
N.N. E. to lat. 8° N. In this space, the land is of moderate height in general, with low varé. 
land and trees in some parts, and white sand hills fronting the sea. It may be discerned 
from 5 or 6, to 8 or 9 leagues off, and scems clear of danger, with few bays or undulations ; 
but there are in some parts, soundings at a considerable distance from the coast, in lat. 6° 
45'N., about 50 fathoms, sandy bottom, 4 or 5 leagues off shore; and at the distance of 3 


to 4 leagues, the general depths are 20 to 30 or 40 fathoms. 


RAS-EL-KIRE, OR MORO COBIR POINT, (i.e. Serpent's Head) situated in about 
lat. 8° 30° N., lon. 50° 45’ E. by chronometer, is a blatf headland, forming the south extreme Pe 
of Bandel d\Agoa, or Negro Bay. The land hereabout is moderately high and even, the 
variation 8° 10° W. in 1799. From Cape Bassas to this plave, the coast is gcnerally sterile, 
and has an even appearance, but is little frequented by Europeans. 


the breakers. 


Geo. Site of 
Moro Cobir 


CAPE DELGADO, NORTH, in about lat. 10°0! N., lon. 51° 17’ E. by chronometer, Goo. Site of 
is moderately high land, and may be seen at the distance of 12 or 14 leagues; it has a few sate. 
white spots at the lower part, and some openings. About 4 lcagues to the southward, there | 
is a projecting point of land, between which and the Cape, a large bay is formed. This 
should not be entered, for it is imperfectly known, and the S, E. winds might render it diffi- 
cult to get out, were a ship to be embayed. 


HAFOON, OR CAPE ORFUT, in from lat. 10° 18" to 10° 267 N,, lon. 51° 382" E. by Gee. site ot 
chronometer, or 5 miles east of Cape Guardafui, appears like a very high island, ending in 
a steep point to the northward; and in approaching it from the southward, has the aspect of 
an island sloping to seaward. To the 8S.Westward of this cape, there is a part of the land 
high, flat like a barn; this appears at a distance separated from the Cape land, the space 
between them being low. Barn Ifill is in lat. 10°17’ N., lon. 51° 30! FE. by chronometer. Geo. site of 

Jetween Cape Delgado and Cape Orfui, the coast takes a circular direction, by which a Dee) Big th 
deep bay is formed: several ships bound to the Red Sea, with provisions and necessaries, Cape Orfuic 
and some with «ater for the troops employed on the expedition to Egypt, got into the bay to 
the southward of Cape Orfui, in 1800, and 1801. One of these, a ship belonging to Bengal, 
got into this bay in the night, and was lost; the commander Capt. Baird, and the crew 
were supposed to have perished. The Jchanghire, and other ships from Bombay, also got ‘9 nist. 
into this bay in the night, when stecring to make the land about Cape Orfui, and with great 
difficulty got clear of it, by carrying a press of sail. The Mornington, June 2Ist, 1801, at 
sun-set had the land bearing from S.W. by W. to N. by W., distant 7 or 8 leagues; steer- 
ing N. by E. and N. by E. $ E. at 11 P.M. shoaled the water, and hauled out E. by S. ; 
at | A. M. the land was seen right a-head E. by S., wore and stood W.S.W. 6 miles, then 
tacked and Jay up E.S.E. with the wind at south. When day-light appeared, found they 
had entered a deep bay, the eastern extremity of it, Cape Orfui, bearing then E. N. E. This 


Cape being a peninsula, a large bay is formed on each side of it. 


Dangerous 
9 to approach 


* Observations taken in H.M. ship Leopard, by © ( and chronometers, made Cape Bassas, in lon. 49° 20’ E. 
Capt. Smee’s observations in 1811, taken in the Ternate, made it only in lon. 48° 38’ E. and 3°7’ W. of Cape 
Guardafui by chronometer; the mean of these, is 48° 49'E., as stated above, corresponding nearly with obser- 


vations taken in the Marian, in 1809. 


V 
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These examples, are sufficient to evince the propriety of ships steering for this part of the 
coast, to be cautious in thick weather, or during the night. 

In rounding Cape Orfui, three projecting headlands are perceived, stretching nearly north 
and south, 24 or 3 leagues : ; the middle of these, stretches farthest out, and is the eastern- 
most part of Africa. The land about the Cape is even, without any mark, excepting the low 
space between it and Barn Hill. The soundings about 3 miles off, are 40 fathoms ; varia- 
tion about 7° W, in 1811. 


Cave a, . RAS GARDAFUI, (CAPE GUARDAFUI,) the north-easternmost promontory of 
Africa, 1s distant from Cape Orfui, about 30 leagues, bearing a little to the westward of true 
north, but on the north side of the latter, the coast turns sharp round to the westward, by 
which a large bay, or bight is formed, having a scragcy bluff headland at its north part: be- 

ronst be- , tween this headland and ‘Cape Guardafui, the coast extends to the eastward of a meridian line, 

fae Ortul. forming a small bay, with soundings near the coast between Capes Orfui and Guardafui. 
The land around Cape Guardatui, is higher than the other headlands on the east coast of 
Africa, and to the southward of the Cape, “there i is a high mountain that may be seen a great 
distance. Between them the land is craggy at the top, with some low even+land under- 
neath, which appears separated from it, and forms like double land. From hence the 
declivity towards the Cape forms several notches, at regular distances, which appear like 
steps, and make the Cape easily known. The shores around it are bold, with soundings 
when well in with the coast, 40 to 60 fathoms about 2 lcasues off shore, from Cape Orfui 
to Cape Guardaful. The Blenhein, in 1710, had 15 fathoms, fine white sand, with the 
. outer point of Cape Guardafui, bearing south, distant 4 miles; and the Susannah, got close 
to the Cape, into 10 fathoms in the nicht. 

Geo sitcof The observations of many navicators agree, in placing Cape Guardafui in lat. 11°50'N., 

dati Jon, 51° 32! E. by mean of many ‘unar observations and chronometers. Variation 64° W. 
in 1811. Several persons have made this Cape 21° 251! West of Bombay by chronometers, 
or in lon, 51° 32’ E.; but in 1811, Captain Smee odes it 21° 29' W. from Bombay, by 
chronometers, which would place it 35 milcs more to the west. The same officer places the 
Cape 5 miles farther south than the Jat. stated above, but the former is probably nearest the 


truth, being a near agreement of many ships observations. 


Socotra. SOCOTRA ISLAND, OR ZOCOTRA, extends nearly E. and W. about 27 leagues, 
and is 6 or 7 leagues in breadth, generally composed of high mountainous land. When the 
high land at the east end of the island bears either north or south, it resembles a Dolphin’s 
nose; from hence, declining to the eastward about 3 miles, it terminates in a low point, 
having a reef of rocks projecting from it about 2 leagues to the eastw ard, nearly even with 
the water’s edge, very dangcrous to approach in the night. 

There are two anchoring places, generally used according to the prevailing monsoon; that 
proper during the easterly monsoon, is on the $.W. side of the island, at a part of the coast 
which extends about 9 or 10 leagues in aS. ©. and N.W. direction. In sailing to this 

Directo anchorage, if a ship be to the eastward of the island, she may coast along the south side in 
20) fathoms water, to the southern point, which is high and bluff. In this depth, the bottom 
is sandy; but in 15 fathoms, there are rocks and foul “ground, Improper for anchorage, should 
it fallcalm. Having passed this high bluff point, she ought to coast along in from 15 to 25 
fathoms, until opposite to a high round hill in the middle of this part of the coast; near this, 
there isa smaller hill, with a gap in the middle, and when this last hill bears about north, 
she may anchor in 18 fathoms sandy ground. Provisions may be procured here, but the 
water is unpalatable. In the vicinity of this ees some may be obtained of a betier qua- 
lity, though with great difficulty. 

Tamavida Tamarida Bay on the N. E. side of the idwad: where the chief resides, eta 9 or 10 


‘ 
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leagues from the East Cape, is the most eligible place for setting refreshments, but the an- 
chorage is indifferent.* This place is known by a point of sand, that forms the eastern 
extreme of the bay, and when past this point the town is perceived, opposite to which is the 
anchorage, about 1 or 14 mile off shore in 10 to 13 fathoms sand and coral, with the town 
S.or S. by W. On the north coast, in coming from the east toward Tamarida Bay, two 
white sand hills may be perceived, the westernmost of which is much the largest, and about 
4 miles to the westward of it, the town is situated, under the highest traggy part of the 
Jand resembling chimnies, and visible 7 leagues off. When this bay is approached in the 
S.W. monsoon, the coast should be kept a-board from the east end of the island, as the wind 
blows in gusts off the high land, but the low point on the east side of the bay, must have a 
birth in passing. When the island bore S.S.W. to Westward, off shore about 3 Icagues, 
no ground could be got with 70 fathoms line, but when past the east point of Tamarida 
Bay, there are 30 fathoms about 5 leagues off shore, and gradual soundings to 8 or 6 fa- 
thoms, the town bearing S. Westerly, with very high land over it, in notches like chimnies. 
Bullocks, goats, sheep, and fish, may be procured here at reasonable prices, and good water ; 
this runs from the mountains into a sandy valley among date trees, about } of a mile trom 
the town. Captain Tait of H. M.S. Grampus, made the anchorage in lat. 12° 39'N., 
Captain Pavin, made it in lat. 12° 41! N. and it is in about lon. 54° 23’ E. 

The natives are poor, and have been in general hospitable to strangers: rice is an essen- 
tial article to barter with them for refreshments. Good aloes may be procured, and at 
times, dragon's blood in small quantities; grapes, water-melons, pumpkins, oranges, and 
plantains, may be got in March and April, and plenty of dates in June. 

There are othér places where ships might anchor, exclusive of those already mentioned, 
particularly in a bay at the N.W. end of the island, where there is a small rivulet. On 
both the north and south coasts of this island, soundings of moderate depths are found, de- 


creasing pretty regularly toward the shore. 8 
: N. lon. 54° 5Q! E. or 3° 20’ E. of Cape Guar- Geo: Site. 


The east Cape of Socotra is in lat, 12° 30 
dafui, and 18° 53’ W. of Bombay, by chronometers ; the west end is in nearly the same lati- 
tude, and in Ion. 53° 32’ E. or 1°20’ W. from the East Cape, and 2° 0’ E. of Cape Guardafui, 


by chronometers. The southern extremity of the island is in lat. 12°13" N. and the body 


of it in ]2° 29'N., 


ABD-UL-CURIA, in lat. 12° 5’ N. lon. 52° 39’ E., situated nearly mid-way between the Geo. Site of 
reed island of square form, about 34 curia. 


west end of Socotra and Cape Guardaful, is a high rugg 
or 4 leagues in extent, with two hills near the centre, giving it the appearance of separate 


islands when seen ut a great distance. It is inhabited, said to afford good water, and the 
Ternate saw a bay or concavity on the west side of the island, but no soundings were ob- 
tained within 3 miles of the southern coast, in passing along. This island ts much Jarger 


than hitherto supposed. 7 


island described above, although the real existence of this high islet was not known to navi- 
gators, till Mr. Salte returning from his embassy to Abyssinia, in the Marian, saw it at 11 
A. M. 7th July, 1810, about 4 miles distant, when passing between it and Abd-ul-curia, 
It then appeared to be a high white rock, about 6 or 7 leagues to the north of the large 
island, and situated in about lat. 12° 27’ N. by Mr. Salte’s description. 

The existence of Abd-ul-curia, False, is farther verified by Capt. J. Parkin, of H. M. S. 
Bacchus, who on the 15th of April, 1817, near 2 P. M. passed between the Island Abd-ul- 


* On the 9th of October, 1701, the Discovery, Indiaman, anchored in 6 fathoms sandy bottom, with the town 
of Tamarida bearing S.S.W. distant } mile, the easternmost point E. by N. 4 N. 3 leagues, and the western 
part of the island in sight W. N.W. distant 8 leagues. Variation about 7 of a point westerly at that time. 
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Curia False. 


ABD-UL-CURIA, FALSE, has probably often been seen, and mistaken for the large ava-u- 


Brothers. 
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curia and the westernmost Brother, called Sumtra; and in rounding the N.E. end of the 
former about 2 miles distance, crossed over a shoal, having on it from 27 to 10 fathoms 
water: a strong current was then setting from the westward, and the wind being easterly, 
the sea brcke into the gun-ports, although the weather was moderate. 

After passing the N. E. end of Abd-ul-curia at 2 P. M. steered by compass N.W. by W. 
23 miles, then saw High White Peaked Rocks bearing N. E. 3 E., distant 6 miles, which 
are not placed in the charts. They are perfectly white, forming in five peaks, with a black 
rock fronting the sea, when vicwed in the bearing mentioned above, and may be discerned 
7 or 8 Icagues. 


BROTHERS, are two barren rocks, about 2 or 3 miles in length, situated nearly N.W. 
and S. I. of each other about 5 miles distant, and distant about 5 leagues from the S. W. 
part of Socotra. The eastern one called Duraja by the Arabs, 1s highest, and bears north 
by compass, when on a transit line with the western end of Socotra: the other is called 
Sumtra, and the soundings increase regularly from the south coast of Socotra to these islands; 
but if 25 or 3 leagues to the southward of them, in steering to the westward, you get off the 
bank of soundings when the westernmost Brother bears north, 

A large ship should not venture to pass between the Brothers, for Captain Isbister, in the 
Surat Castle, in 1805, endeavouring to do so, got soon into 6 fathoms coral rocks with strong 
ripplings, and a turbulent swell, produced by the current, which made it prudent to relin- 
quish the attempt. 


SABOYNA ROCKS, OR WHITE ROCKS, distant about 4 or 5 leagues from the 
N.W. point of Socotra, resemble two ships under sail, when seen at a moderate distance, 
being of considerable height. The channel between these rocks and Socotra is very safe. 


COAST of AFRICA, from CAPE GUARDAFUI to the 
STRAITS of BAB-EL-MANDEB, 


WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


FROM CAPE GUARDAFUL, the coast extends about 143 leagues true W. by N. to 
Cape Felix ; the land fronting the sea, continuing high and steep to 9 or 10 leagues distance 
from the former Cape, then it is a low barren plain for 4 or 5 leagues to Cape I’elix, but in- 
land the country is mountainous. Between these Capes, soundings are generally got within 
2, 3, and 4 miles of the shore. 

Admiral Beaulieu, in August, 1619, anchored in 6 fathoms rocky ground, about 4 leagues 
west of Cape Guardafui, opposite to some green shrubs, which are very uncommon on this 
coast. Here, plenty of water was found on digging one or two feet deep, which was at first 
sweet, but after filling a short time, it became very salt, obliging them to dig in more than 
seventy different places, to obtain 22 tons of water, which with 30 men senton shore for the 
purpose, was done in 4 hours, the soil being sand. They had before, anchored in 9 fathoms, 
a little to the westward of Cape Guardaful, 

There are three high headlands between this Cape and Cape Felix, and a little to the east 
of the 2d point or headland, the Arabia Merchant’s boat landed on the 2d of June, 1705, 
where they found straggling huts in three places forming small villages, the inhabitants of 
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which were friendly,* and bartered some fish (their chief food) for tobacco, beads, knives, Natives 

&c.*and they shewed a watering-place to the boat's crew. ee 
On the following day, the boat landed, with suitable articles to purchase what could be 

got, farther westward ; she returned with 8 sheep and lambs, all with black heads, having 


also in a former voyage, procured sheep here, with the same marks. 


and shoal. 


LOW POINT, situated about 5 leagues to the castward of Cape I’elix, projects conside- tow Point 
rably, forming a deep bay on each side, with a shoal spit extending trom the point, which 
ought to have a birth in passing. The Marian, at midnight 29th of September, 1809, had 
10 fathoms water on this shoal, Mount Felix bearing W. by S. 4 S., distant about 5 leagues. 

On the 3d of June, 1705, the Arabia Merchant, steering for this low point about W. N. 

W.., running along shore in 8 fathoms water, discerned the white sandy ground under the 
bottom, then to the eastward of the point. In the bay between Low Point and Cape Felix, 
regular soundings extend 4 or 5 miles off shore, with anchorage in 8 fathoms sand about a 
‘mile from it; the surrounding coast is low near the sea. 

Dr. Vincent, in his observations on this part of the coast, (as noticed by Mr. Salte in his Current. 
voyave to Abyssinia) states, that the current runs out of this gulf during the wane of the 
moon, and into it, during her increase, which seems to agree, with the reinarks of some na- 
vigatcrs. ut after the Ist of August, the current sets generally strong along the coast to 
the westward, nearly to the Bay Zeyla, often at the rate of 23 or 3 miles an hour, near the 


shore. 
RAS FELUk,t OR CAPE FELIX, in about lat. 12° 0’ N. lon. 50° 50’ E. or 42 Geo. Site nf 
. . ; ; : ‘ , , ape Felix ; 
miles west of Cape Guardafui by chronometer, is a high steep cliffof regular shape, projecting 
far into the sca, and the circumjacent land being low, gives it the appearance of an island, 
whether viewed from the east or westward ; it may be seen at 15 leagues distance in clear 


weather, and there is very deep water within a 4 mile of it on the outside. 
It will be scen from the following remarks, taken from original journals, that Mount Felix Probably au 
nd. 


is probably insulated by an arm of the sea. 
Captain Saris, in 1612, states, that on the west side of Cape Felix, there is a passage up 


toa town, so wide that three ships may go abreast without danger, where he got plenty of 
wood and water, which is situated between Mount Felix and a low sandy point to the water. 


westward. 
Arabia Merchant's journal, 4th of June 1705, describes a low sandy point, or spit, to 
bear W. by-S. 3 leagues distant from Mount Felix, betwixt which is a bay with fresh water, 


and inhabitants, as they were informed by the natives. 
Discovery, from Mocha, 1st of October, 1701, sent her boat in shore, and the oflicer saw 
an inlet or river about 2 miles tc the west of Mount Felix, with the tide running out of it, 
but the water was salt. He was informed by one of the natives, an old man, who ventured 
to approach the boat, that therewas a tank of fresh water by the side of the river, and that 


they had goats and fowls for sal2, but the officer did not put confidence in this information, 


* About a century back, it appears by the journals of the Company’s ships, that the native Somaulees of this 
coast, were of the negro cast, as theyare at present; but at that time, they frequently came off in their canoes, 
to ships passing along the coast, with fish, fishing lines, and sometimes a few goats, or fowls. From whatlittle 
we know of them at present, they areless friendly, and not to be trusted; the crew of a ship, which was re- 
cently wrecked in the deep bay on tle south side of Cape Orfui, mostly all perished by hunger, or by the in- 
humanity of the natives, in altemptirg to pass through this desert country, toward Zeyla. And even in the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, a French ship’s boat had 7 men killed by the natives in landing on this coast ; but 


in this instance, they had landed bebre, and given umbrage to these Africans. 
+ [tis called also Mount Felix, asd Mr. Salte observes, that it might with more propriety be called Mount 


Elephant, from the Arabic ‘“‘ Ras-el-Feel,” which is its true name, being the Elephas Mons, also, of the Romans. 
| Gg 2 
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although he had a linguist in the boat. The officer, represented Mount Felix to be environed 
by the sea, he having gone round it, 2 leagues to the eastward ; and in the journal of one of 
the following days, it is stated, that about 4 leagues to the west of the Mount, he saw the 
break in the shore, where there runs a quantity of water out ofthe sea, which vomited itself 
on the east side of Mount Felix. 


RAS GOREE, OR CAPE ST. PETER, in about lat. 11° 37’ N. distant about 16 or 
17 leagues W.S.Westward of Mount I'elix, seems to be the 4th headland from the latter, 
the Ist being a low sandy spit, about 3 leagues to the westward of the Mount, with soundings 
between them from 14 to 6 fathoms near the shore, on which account, the lead should be 
kept going in passing, and until clear of the low sandy spit or point, the shore ought not to’ 
be approached nearer than 2 or 3 miles. The next headland is about 4 leagues farther 
west, in a bay; the 3d headland is about 12 leagues from Mount Felix, the coast between 
them forming a concavity, being low to the distance of 5 leagues from the latter, then high 
for 5 or G leagues, terminating in a plain of middling height, which extends about 2 leagues - 
W. by S. From the west end of this plain to Cape St. Peter, distant about 6 leagues, the 
coast is high, fronting a chain of rugged mountains ; and about 2 leagues to the east of this 
Cape, there is a white patch like a small sandy bay,* having to the westward a small river. 


METTE ISLAND, in lat. 11° 21! N., lon. 48° 58’ E., or 2° 24 West of Cape Guar- 
dafui by chronometer, bears about W. by S. from Cape St. Peter, distant 20 or 21 leagues: 
the coast between them forms a bight, is moderately elevated, and very uneven.—Inland, 
there are high mountains, and in lat. 11° 18° N. about 7 or 8 leagues to the eastward of this 
island, close to the sea in a bight there is a Somaulee Village, with soundings extending out 
several miles from the shore. 

About 3 leagues eastward from Mette Island, there is a peninsula of moderate height, 
covered with hummocks, which appear separated: Between this peninsula and the island 
there is a bight, the shore of which is not high, but the ridge of mountains continues inland. 
The island is of middling height, the highest hill on it resembling a cap or bonnet: the in- 
terior of it, and all the coast adjacent, appears arid and sterile. 


AIS, OR BURNT ISLAND,f called also Bird Island, or White Island, in lat. 11° 14 
N. lon. 47° 28’ E. or 4° 4’ West of Cape Guardafui by chronometers, and distant 27 or 28 
leagucs to the west of Mette Island, is a high barren rock of white aspect, being covered with 
birds dung. The coast between it and Mette Island is moderately elevated, with soundings 
near it, ad the channel between Burnt Island and the main is about 3 leagues wide, free 
from danger, with depths of 14 and 15 fathoms. 

Capt. Thomas, of the Cecilia, landed on this island in 1891, and found a spring of water 
on its southern part, near the centre of the island ; the water ouzes out of the crevices of 
the rock, forming a small pool at the foot of the precipice, and with very little trouble, a 
ship in want of water might obtain a supply, as there is good anchorage in sandy bottom op- 


* It was probably near this place where a Portuguese frigate was wrecced in a bight near Cape St. Peter, in 
July, 1801, and part of the crew taken up by the Mornington. 

The Discovery, on the 18th of September, 1701, anchored about 12 lesgues to the westward of Mount Felix 
in 12 fathoms white sand, where some of the natives spoke Arabic, who informed the Discovery's people, that 
two Surat ships had been lost there, another captured by the pirates, and that they had no refreshments ex- 
cepting a little salt-fish. 

+ About a century ago, it was called sometimes Lakorgee, said to be the name applied to it by the Moors. 

In lat. 11° 12 N. about 7 leagues east of Burnt Island, the Phoenix and other ships, anchored about 3 miles 
off shore in 12 fathoms, where they lay a few days to repair the damage aastained! by strong westerly gales, 
while beating up toward the Red Sea, in July, 1801, 
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posite to the spot, and from thence round the east point of the island, so that a ship may 
anchor in safety, and avoid the strong westerly gales. | 
There was also found a remarkable cove, or rather a natural dock, sufficiently large to 
admit a ship of 300 tons in security, by clinching the ends of a cable through the holes of 
the rock, and the remains of 2 clinches of cables, were really affixed to the rock at this time. ° 
There appears to be no danger near the island, except at the western point, where a reef 
projects out about a cable’s length, with a sunken rock, having over it only 12 feet water. 


SOMAULEE VILLAGE, is situated in lat. 11° 9’ N. about 3 leagues to the S. West- Vilase 
ward of Burnt Island, and here, the soundings do not extend far from the coast, which from 
this place, begins to take a more southerly direction, about W. by S. and W. by S.3S., 
high scraggy double land: and about 16 or 18 Jeagues westward from Burnt Island, the 
coast trends still more to the south of west, the land continuing high, scraggy and double, 


destitute of soundings excepting near the shore. 
About half way between Burnt Island and Berbera, there is a projecting headland, called 


Ras Kurrum. 


0. Site of 


BERBERA, OR BURBUREEA, in about lat. 10° 292' N. lon. 45° 10’ E. is situated at Geo. si 
the bottom of one of the most considerable bays on this coast, bounded on the N. E, side by ~~” 
a projecting headland with a reef stretching around it. This place, although not known to 
Europeans, is frequented by small trading vessels from the coast of Arabia and the adjacent 
parts, and it is said to afford good shelter, particularly to small vessels, but the natives ought 
not to be trusted.* Caravans pass between this port and the interior of Abyssinia, to the 
westward and N.W. : 

From Berbera the coast extends westerly, then W. N.W. and N. N.W. to Kurrum Sheik, 

a headland, in about lat. 11° N., supposed to be fronted by shoals, having several bays or 
inlets between it and the former place, very little known. From Kurrum Sheik, the coast 
turns again more to the westward, for a considcrable distance, then N. Westward to the east- 
ern point and islands of Zeyla Bay, being low in some parts close to the sea, with soundings 
near the shore : but about half way between Berbera and Zeyla, there is a high mount near 


the coast, called Mount Elmas. 


ZEYLA, in Jat. 11° 17’ N. about lon. 43° 5’ E. is a town of some importance, having a Gen. site of 
eyla. 


trade with Mocha and the neighbouring parts. HH. M. Ship Sheerness, warped within some 
of the shoals of Zeyla Bay, and anchored near the town in 1800; having an Arab on board 
from Mocha as linguist, a treaty was made with the Chief of Zeyla, to supply sheep for the 
troops then at Mocha in transports, going on the expedition to Egypt, sheep being plentiful 
and cheap at Zeyla, The coast around this bay is low, fronted by extensive shoals to the 
North and N.W. about 3 leagues distance from Zeyla; the island Ivat, or Sheik Deeni, 
being at this distance in a northerly direction, with a shoal surrounding it. The island Sad- 
duckdeen lies about mid-way between it and Zeyla. and there are other smaller isles to the 


westward of these, near the shore. The anchorage for large ships at Zeyla, is about 3 or 4 Anchorage. 


miles N. N. Eastward of the town, to the eastward of the island Sadduckdeen, in 43 or 5 
fathoms water, and the fair channel is to the eastward of all the islands. The soundings 


here, extend a considerable distance out from the coast. 


* The propriety of this caution, given in the India Directory, many years azo, has been unfortunately veri- 
fied, by the English briz Marianne, belonging to the Mauritius, having been attacked by some of the Soomab 
tribe, natives of Berbera, in 1825, where several of her crew were murdered, the vessel plundered and burnt. 
The Captain, the mate, and the other survivors, escaped to the trading Dows which were at anchornear them, 
and were carried to Mocha, and from thence to Madras, where they arrived on the 2d June, 1825, in the 


American brig Ann, Capt. Millet. 
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A ship touching here for refreshments, ought to be guarded against treachery, for the in- 
habitants of the whole of this coast to Cape Guardafui, and round to the southward, have 
had little intercourse with European navigators during a long period, and are thought to be 
less friendly at present than they were upward of a century ago, when European ships fre- 

* quently obtained some refreshments in coasting along. 
Ancient |= At that time, English ships bound to the Red Sea, often kept near the coast of Africa, 
Red Sea. till they got to the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, and even in June and July, made their pas- 
save by this route. 

The Arabia Merchant, kept along the coast from Cape Guardafui, passed in sight of the 
islands in Zeyla Bay, and on the 16th of June, 1705, steering betwixt N.W. and North, 
in sight of the Abyssinian coast, very low land, with smoke in several places, got into 8 fa- 
thoms water, steered then north, with some hummocks seen a-head, which were on the main 

Shoat Coast land, but mistaken for the islands at the entrance of the Straits, when at 5 P.M. the ship 
ofzevia. grounded about 4 or 5 miles off shore in about lat. 11° 38’ N., the soundings were very un- 
even, differing 2 and 3 fathoms at a cast.* 

From the northern extremity of Zeyla Bay, the coast extends in a North and N.N, E. 
direction to Ras Bir, having the island Missah or Oboe close to it in lat. 12° N.; Ras Bir 
is the easternmost promontory of the coast in this part, situated in about lat, 12° 17° N. from 
whence it takes a N.Westerly direction 5 or 6 leagues to the Eight Brothers, continuing the 
same direction to a considerable distance within the entrance of the Straits. From the avove 
mentioned headland, the coast is mostly steep to the entrance of the Red Sea, there being 
25 and 27 fathoms water within 4 a mile of the shore in some places. 

Although formerly, ships kept along the African coast nearly to the entrance of the Red 
Sea, it is now the practice, to stretch off from it at Burnt Island, for the coast of Arabia 
about Cape Aden, or Cape Arimora. 


COAST of ARABIA, from CAPE ADEN to MOCHA, and 
the STRAITS of BAB-EL-MANDEB. 


oT CAPE ADEN, in lat. 19° 433’ N. lon, 45° 14’ E.f, by chronometers and lunar obser- 
vations, is high and craggy, and appears like a high Island when seen from the westward, 
but resembles two Islands ona nearer approach. When bearing about N. E. it appears like 
a very rugged mountain, the southern extremity lower than the northern. To the N.W. of 
this cape there is a mountain about the same height, equally rugged, high on the S. E. side, 
and low to the N.Westward. Between these two mountains little hillocks are seen, which, 
at the distance of 8 or 9 leagues, resemble large rocks, the low land that forms their base, 
being then sunk under the horizon. Cape Aden is a peninsula, with a deep bay to the west- 
ward, called Back Bay, there is another bay a little farther west, between two headlands; 

aden Back and the depths in these bays, are from 3 or 4 to 6 fathoms; Aden Back Bay, which is 

i that on the west side of the Cape, is a safe place in the easterly monsoon. On the 


* She hove off, at midnight, by an anchor laid out for that purpose, entered the Straits on the 20th, but 
having mostly N.W. winds and a strong current setting out of the Straits, she did not reach Mocha till the 27th 
of June. Greenwich, 6th April, 1724, was in lat. 22°S., carried steady winds between S.W. and S. E. through 
the Mozambique channel, passed to the west of Comoro at 8 leagues distance on the 12th, crossed the equator 
with southerly winds 18th, rounded Cape Guardafui 28th, and arrived at Mocha on the 6th of May. 

Pm Capt. Lumley of H. M.S. Topaze, made it in lat. 12° 46’ N, lon, 459 10 }E. in 1821, by chronometers from 
ocha, : 


ee 
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14th November, 1799, the Fox, frigate, anchored in Aden Back Bay in 5 fathoms, with 


the pitch of the cape shut in, extremes of the land to the eastward from S. E, to N. E. by 
A smaller ship may anchor farther in, in 4 fathoms, and 


E. £ E., off shore about a mile. 
procure fresh water at the watering place, which is at the eastern extremity of the bay, 


behind the town of Aden. The Point on the eastern side of the entrance, should be pass- 
ed within £ mile, as the deepest water is near that point, and to the eastward of it inside, 


generally 4 and 34 fathoms. 

The Benares, Bombay cruizer, on the 10th of March, 1821, proceeding for Back Bay, 
stood in, under the Cape into 10 fathoms, then along shore, decreasing the soundings regu- 
larly to 4 fathoms, rounded the different points close, and anchored in 4 fathoms, with a 
small Island S. 50° W., a square white building N. 25° E., a small round Island close in 
shore, E. 5° N., Black rocky Point, S. 5° E., high land to tlie westward from S.W. to West, 
off shore 4 of a mile. Lieut. Wyndham, of the Benares, who constructed a plan of Back 
Bay, gives the following instructions for going into that bay. Aden Back Bay, in lat. 12° ceo. site. 
45° N. lon. 45° 10’ E. or 1° 38/ East from Cape Babel-mandel by chronometers, is about 
3 miles wide, and 5 or 6 in length; the entrance being formed by the Cape land on the East - 
side, and high rugged land to the westward. If proceeding for this Bay with an easterly 
wind, keep along the eastern side, rounding the different points close, and not going under 
4 fathoms: when you open the head of the bay, haul close round the northern point, and 
anchor in 4 or 35 tathoms. If the wind will admit, bring the point on with the rugged 
high land on the western shore. Do not attempt to work up above this anchorage, as here 
the channel becomes very narrow, and shoals quick on the northern side. With a fair wind 


you may stand up above a small round Island near the shore, and anchor in 4 fathoms, 
Be not afraid of borrowing near the shore, 


which is the best anchorage in westerly winds, 
After rounding the northern point, Pilots may 


as the deepest water is within a 3 mile of it. 
be got, to take you higher up, but they are not to be iuplicitly trusted; nor ought a vessel 


drawing 12 feet water, go under 3 or + less 3 fathoms on either side. 


On many of the craggy points over Cape Aden, there are small white buildings, or turrets 
The bay and town are to the N. Eastward of the Cape, Aden Bay 


which appear very remarkable. 
where ships lie sheltered from westerly winds; but this place affords very few refreshments, 
and the water is brackish, brought in skins to the beach, by the Arabs, who sell it, and 


they must be watched, or they will make it worse, by putting salt water with it when filled 
A ship may anchor in 7 fathoms, with Cape Aden bearing about S.S.W., anchorage 


into the butts. ! 
the Mosque touching the N.W. point of Fortified Island, (a black islet with a tower on its 
extremity, at the south part of the bay) and the extremes of the land from Cape Aden south, 
to north, about 4 of a mile from the Island; or she may anchor farther out, in deeper 
water, at discretion, the soundings being regular on this part of the coast. In the westerly 
monsoon, the ground tackle should be good to ride here, for it frequently blows hard, with 


a heavy sea setting into the road. 
Aden Town is in lat. 12° 45’ N., and on the meridian of the Cape. A ship in round- Geo. site 


ing the cape, should come no nearer than 14 fathoms, then steer for the anchorage, keeping 
The tide rises 


Fortified Island on the larboard bow, and not borrow under 7 or 8 fathoms. 
Variation 8° 32’ West in 1811, and 8° 40’ W. in 1890. 


10 or 12 feet on the springs. 
The Fox, frigate, 12th Nov., 1799, anchored in Aden Road in 8 fathoms, the town bearing 


W. by S., Cape Aden 8.W. by S., off shore 1 mile. 


CAPE ARIMORA, of the Arabs, called also Cape St. Antonio, in lat. 12° 39/* N.., Geo. site ot 
lon. 44° 163/ E., bears from Cape Aden about W. 3 S., distant 19 or 20 leagues ; the land iors, Coast 
between them is low near the sea, with some sand hills, until within 6 leagues of the low and cape 


* In 12° 37’N. by Capt. Lumley. 


Site of 


\ 
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point of Cape Arimora, where there is another point, formed by a high mountain, that 
takes a direction inland to the N. Westward. This point is rugged, but the extremity of 
Cape Arimora is low, although the mountain over it is high, and generally set for the cape, 
when the distance off shore is considerable. A shoal projects to a considerable distance 
from the cape, which should not be approached nearer than 15 fathoms, and in working 
along the coast, it ought not to borrowed on, under this depth; the bottom near the Cape | 
is generally sand, and in some places coral rocks. 

A\though the coast between Capes Aden and Arimora, is safe to approach within a rea- 
sonable distance, affording some bays formed by bluff headlands, fit for occasional anchor- 
age, yet, when the latter Cape is to be passed, it must have a good birth on account of the 
shoal mentioned above, and from hence to Cape Bab-el-mandeb, the coast must not be bor- 
rowed on too close. 

cients On Nov. 9th, 1799, H. M.S. Fox, bound from Mocha to Aden for water, when work- 

Arhnora. Ing to windward, at 4 P. M. shoaled suddenly to 3 fathoms on a sand bank, and in wearing 
round, she struck lightly several times; when clear of the bank, Cape Arimora bore east 
by compass, distant 11 or 12 miles, then in 15 fathoms water, about 3 or 4 miles off the 
nearest shore. 


The Coat CAPE BAB-EL-MANDEB, or BABELMANDEL, (i.e. The Gates of Death) in 


froin Cape 


ape eae 40' N. lon. 43° 31’ E. bears from Cape Arimora nearly true W. 14 or 15 leagues. 
elmandeb. Between them, the land which forms a deep bay, is low near the sea, but the ridge of 
mountains extends from Cape Arimora, to the N.W. till within 5 or 6 leagues of Cape Bab- 
el-mandeb, and is called the Chimney Hills. The land is low, to the eastward of the cape, 
forming a deep bay, which has proved fatal to several ships in the night, by mistaking it for 
the entrance of the Strait. The Earl Mornington, on the 3d July, 1801, working toward 
Bab-el-mandeb with strong N.W. gales, shoaled fast at 11 P. M. when the helm was im- 
mediately put up, and in waring, she struck twice without grounding. They stood out into ~ 
12 fathoms, then anchored, and at day-light found they had been set by a strong weather 
current into the bay, to the eastward of Cape Babel-el-mandeb; and this has happened to 
many other ships. Ships running for the Straits in the night, or in foggy weather, should 
therefore, guard against entering this bay, by mistaking Cape Bab-el-mandeb for the island 
of the same name, which has sometimes happened. To distinguish them, it must be re- 
meinbered, that the cape inakes like a gunner’s quoin, and projects out a great way from 
the low land, which gives it the appearance of an island when seen at a distance. On 
the south side it is rocky and scragey, and very barren around, the soil of a dark brown 


colour.* 


ceo.site.ot BAB-EL-MANDEB ISLAND), (called also Perin) in lat. 12° 38! N. lon. 43° 29! E. 


Island of 


Bab-et-man- by mean of many chronometers and lunar observations by different navigators, is low, of 
hur. an even appearance, having a gentle declivity from the middle toward the extremities, and 
is, like the Cape of the same name, quite barren, and of the same colour, but not near so 
high. This island is 2 or 3 miles long, and on the S.W, side kas an opening into an excellent 
harbour or cove, having in it from 4 to 6 or 7 fathoms, where there is shelter mostly from 
all winds; but no water or refreshmeats to be had, as this sterile place is uninhabited. 


There is no danger in going into the harbour, but the entrance is rather too narrow for ships 


* Capt. Ellis, of the Navy, says, a ship steering for the Little Strait, should keep the Jead going, to prevent 
getting into the Bay to the Eastward, and steer for the outermost point till the Strait is open between the island 
and the main, then keep nearest the Island Bab-el-mandeb, till past Pilot Island, after which, keep more to the 
eastward, to avoid a shoal that projects $ds of a mile from the N.E. end of the Island Bab-el-mandeb. There 
is also a small knowl off this point, with 5 fathoms onit, The Large Strait is preferable to the small one in the 
night, particularly to a stranger. ' 
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to turnin: the north side may be approached within two cables’ leneths, and the southern 
shore within half a cable's length, the ground very good, and the harbour only open from 
W. to S. by E. When the wind is from southward, it is necessary to warp close over to the 
south shore, that a ship on making sail, may be able to weather the western point of the 
harbour. The variation here in 1799 was 8° 45'W. The tide flows $ past 11 at full and 
change of moon, and rises about 6 feet, but not very regular, the north winds keep it back, 
and southerly winds make it higher. 

The Cape is about 4 miles to the N. E. of the island, but the strait between them is con- 
tracted by shoal water, extending from the Cape to a small islet about a mile from it, called 
Pilot Island, rendering the strait only about 14 mile wide. This is called the LITTLE 
STRAIT, to distinguish it from that between the [sland Bab-el-mandeb and the Abyssinian 
shore, which is called the LARGE STRAIT. The little strait is mostly frequented, having 
moderate depths for anchorage, when circumstances render this necessary. In running for To sail 
the strait, when near the entrance, the depth decreases quickly from 30 and 28 to 13 and sitestrait 
10 fathoms ; a ship should, with a fair wind, keep nearly in mid-channel, or rather nearest the 
island; and in passing through, there is no danger, although the depths are irregular from 
14 to 8 fathoms coarse sand. There is a small bank at the north part of the strait, a little 
nearer the main than to the island, having on it 7 or 6 fathoms, where a few casts may be 
got in crossing over it, but there is no danger. 

When a ship has passed through the Strait, and uncertain of reaching Mocha with day- Agastionin 
light, and finding the wind inclined to blow strong from the S.W. or southward, she ought the siait 
to shut in the entrance of the Strait, and anchor to the northward of Cape Bab-el-mandeb, ™°42- 
where the water is smooth ; as it may be difficult to bring up, should she anchor with the 
Strait open, or farther north toward Mocha. Or should she pass through the large Strait in 
the middle or early part of the night, it will be prudent to haul in to the eastward and 
heave to, until day-light, taking care to keep near the Arabian shore, in soundings from 
12 to 2+ fathoms: this is preferable to anchoring, when blowing strong, as a ship might be 
liable to lose her anchor. The navigator must be on his guard not to overshoot this port, 

should he determine to run in the night; for the current sometimes sets strong to the north- 
ward, with the southerly winds, froin the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb along the Arabian coast 


to the northward. 


LARGE STRAIT, is about 9 or 10 miles broad, having the Coast of Abyssinia to the targestrait, 
westward, and the islands near that coast, (eight in number,) called the Eight Brothers, to 
the southward; with the Island Bab-el-mandeb bounding it to the eastward. Near the latter 
island, there are soundings, which do not extend far over, for none are got with 100 fathoms 
line in the middle of the strait; but close over to the Eight Brothers, and near the Abyssi- 
nian coast, there are soundings of various depths, generally from 30 to 16 and 20 fathoms 
sandy bottom, and sometimes mud. | 

As there is no anchorage in this strait, except near Bab-el-mandeb Island, or near the N. 
Westernmost of the Brothers, contiguous to the Abyssinian shore, the small strait is generally 
frequented by ships entering or departing from the Red Sea; but with a steady favorable 
wind, the Large Strait may be adopted at discretion, for a ship may run through this strait 
in the night, when it might be imprudent for a stranger to proceed through the other. 

In passing through the large strait, a ship should borrow well over toward the Island Bab- 
el-mandeb, where she may anchor if the wind fail, and prevent being carried over to the 
Eight Brothers when the current is running to the southward. The Eight Brothers are of 
moderate height, and like the Cape and Island Bab-el-mandeb, are barren; but the soil is 
rather of a lighter colour. 

When a ship has entered the Red Sea by either strait, she ought to steer along the Ara- coaste wit. 
bian Coast, not coming nearer it than 10 or 11 fathoms, on account of a small bank, 8 or 9 eon 
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leagues to the northward of Cape Bab-el-mandeb, having 9 fathoms close to its western edge. 
The Abyssinian coast must be. avoided, for in lat. 12°56’ N. about 34 leagues from this 
coast, there is a dangerous shoal, discovered by Captain Court in his survey of the Red Sea, 
called by him the PANTHER’S SHOAL, which projects from a small island, the southern- 
most of a chain of islands fronting the Bay of Asab.* Between these islands and the main, 
shoal water extends across the Bay to Rast Firmah, which is about 2 leagues to the north- 
ward of Asab Bay, with three hills near it, resembling in succession, a saddle, paps, and a 
haycock. There is also a small island close on the north side of Ras Firmah, and having 8 
fathoms water between them, which is called Crab Island. The chain of islands fronting 


around sab Asab Bay, is composed of low woody islands, and the shoal water, of which they are the 
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outer limit, continues to extend from the Panther’s Shoal about S. by E. to a point of land 
in lat. 19°45’ N. This point has Table Land near it, and three islands called the Premeiras, 
(being the first within the Straits) to the south-eastward of it, about 2 miles from the shore. 

Panther’s Shoal makes the channel between it and the Arabian shore narrower than had 
been before supposed : to avoid coming suddenly on the edge of this shoal, when stretching 
over toward the Abyssinian coast, the lead should be kept briskly going, particularly in the 
night or in hazy weather, and it should not be approached nearer than 19 fathoms.t 

There is another small shoal inMat. 13° 9° N. about 3 leagues from Ras Firmah, which 
must be avoided ; itis about 4 or 5 miles directly north from the chain of low woody islands, 
and has from 9 to 17 fathoms water in a channel between it and the islands. Ships may 
anchor on the north side of these islands in strong southerly winds, or near Crab Island, 
opposite to the bay on the north side of Ras Firmah. 


MOCHA, bears from Cape Bab-el-mandeb about N. by W. £ W. true bearing, distant 
134 leagues, and excepting the small bank already mentioned, within the line of 9 fathoms 
water, the Arabian shore is safe to approach, the bottom generally sand, proper for anchor- 
age. In steering along about N. by W. and N.N.W. by compass, a sand hill, called Zee 
Hill, will be seen close to the shore, which is nearly mid-way between the Straits and Mocha. 
About 8 miles farther there is the south end of a grove of Date Trees, which extends about 
2 leagues along shore to the north toward Mocha, and 1s a good mark to shew the approach 
to that place, there being no other trees on the coast between it and the straits. There are 
mountains inland, but the coast near the sea is barren and low, except the sand hill men- 
tioned above. 

When a ship has coasted along in from 12 to 16 fathoms, about 13 or 2 leagues off shore, 
and is abreast of the grove of Date Trees, she ought then, not to decrease the depth under 
14 fathoms, on account of the shoals encompassing the southern part of the road: these are 
sand-banks having only 2 and 23 fathoms water on them, and 10 fathoms close to their outer 
edgcs, being steep and dangerous. 

To avoid these shoals, a large ship in approaching Mocha from the southward, must not 
come under 14 fathoms till the spire or dome of the Great Mosque is brought to bear 
E.S.E.,§ she is then to the northward of the sand head, and may haul up for the road, and 
anchor in any depth from 5 or 6 to 7 or 8 fathomns, with the Great Mosque about E.S. E., 
off shore 24 to 3 miles. An experienced commander, advises to run along the edge of the 
shoals, it 10 or 19 fathoms under an easy sail, keeping two leads going, hauling off and on, 
by the depths obtained, and to round the sand pretty close, or a ship will not be able, when 


* In July, 1611, Sir Henry Middleton anchored in Asab Road, and got plenty of wood, water, and provisions. — 

+ Ras i.e. Head, or Cape, in Arabic. 

t An American ship was wrecked on this shoal a few years ago. 

§ Ships should be cautious not to haul round the sand head till the Great Mosque is E. by S. 3S. or E. S. E. 
The Success galley in rounding it had 13 fathoms, and the next cast only 3 fathoms hard sand. On the outer 
point of the sand head there is only 23 fathoms, and a boats length farther out 44 and 5 fathoms, 


ein 


along it, generally soft ground, fit for anchorage. 
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blowing strong, to fetch into smooth water in the road. When round the sand head, sail 
must be quickly reduced, as the depth decreases rapidly in running into the road, The best 
time to go in, is the morning before 10 A. M., previous to the mid-day wind setting in strong. 
In steering out from this anchorage, a ship must not bring the Great Mosque to the east- 
ward of E.S. E. until she has deepened to 14 or 15 fathoms. 

There is room for a few ships to moor conveniently, in a swatch to the southward of the 
sand heads, where they may ride in smooth water, when the strong northerly winds prevail, 
in June, July, &c. HH. M. ships Leopard, Centurion, and Orestes, rode sately in this birth 
in 5 fathoms, with the south fort bearing I. by $.4S. the north fort E. N. E.gN., and 
the Great Mosque E. 4 N., 23 miles off shore. From this birth, the boats passed between 


the ships and the town with a leading wind, which was very convenient. 
Captain McCluer, directs ships or vessels drawing under 15 feet water, bound to Mocha Directions 
vessels to 


sail into the 


Road, to steer from the Straits N. by W. till the Date Grove bears east, then haul into 7 


fathoms. Steer from hence N. and N. by E. till the southern fort and Great Mosque be '4. 
In one, then haul in for the northern fort N. EE. 3 N. or N. E. by N., and anchor with the 
Great Mosque east, in 34 fathoms. ‘This track carries a vessel over the Inner part of the 
Shoals in 3 and 34 fathoms, but the depth on them, is less farther off shore. 

Mocha is a place of considerable trade, particularly in coffee, which is thought the best 1n Description 
the world. Sheep and other articles of refreshment may be procured, but the water isin =” 
general brackish. ‘The two points that embrace the road, and on which the torts are situated, 
are about 14 mile asunder, bearing nearly N. N.E. and 8.S.W. from each other. The 
road is safe to approach from the northward, there being no danger in that direction: all 
ships touching here, should moor. 

By the mean of many observations selected from the journals of several intelligent com- 
manders employed on the expedition to the Red Sea, Mocha is in lat. 13° 20’ N., lon. 43° Geo. Site. 
20! E., corresponding exactly with Sir Home Popham’s observations, with Capt. Lumley’s 
in H. M. ship Topaze, in 1821, and with those made by Captain Court, during his survey of 
the Red Sea. The variation in the Road in 1799, was 9° W., and 9° 20’ W. in 1820, 

High water on full and change of the moon at 11 hours 20 minutes, the rise irregular from 
2 to 4or 5 feet, and sometimes none. Strong South and S. by E. winds blow here, in De- 


cember and January. 


NAVIGATION OF THE RED SEA. 


Rae 
COASTS OF ABYSSINIA AND ARABIA, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


COAST OF ABYSSINIA, has generally been avoided by ships navigating in the Red Abswinian 
Sea, and was very little known until the late survey of it by Captain Court, made in ““* 


1804-5, from the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb to Salaka, in lat. 20°29’ N. which was executed 
Lord Valentia on board. Several 


in the Company’s cruizers, Panther and Assaye, havin 
parts of the coast form good harbours, with moderate depths for anchorage, and in other 
places it is dangerous to approach, on account of coral reefs in its vicinity. 
From Ras Firmah, the north point of Asab Bay, which is nearly opposite to Mocha, the 7 
coast of Abyssinia extends about N.W. to Ras Rattah, or Sister Hills, in lat. 14° 56’ N., Ras natn, 


lon. 40° 55’ E., having in this extent several curvatures, and projecting points, with soundings coast from 
A chain of rocky islands stretch from the Prey. 


Hh 2 


a 


[ 
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Arroe Islands, to the S.S.W., within 92 leagues of Ras Beloul, which is the first point from 
Ras Firmah, and distant fro:n it 55 leagues. 


Mails. NAILS, are some islands near a point of Jand, where there is a round mountain, and 3 
or 4 miles N. N.W. from the Mails are some rocks above water, in Jat. 14° 1’N., distant 5 
miles from the coast, having South Cadally Island to the westward of them. About 34 

Ayt Vilage, Jeavues directly west from this island lies the village Ayt, with a mount resembling a quoin 
near it. ‘The anchorage off this village is in lat. 14° 0’ N., where vessels may lie in 9 or 10 
fathoms sheltered from southerly winds. About 2 leagues to the northward of this place is 
North Cadally Island, having a reef of rocks extending from it to the shore, with soundings 
17 or 18 fathoms close to the island and reef: from hence, the coast 1s safe, without islands, 
till the Amphilah Islands are approached. These Jie near the shore, to the S.E. of the 
Sister Hills, affording good shelter in 6 or 7 fathoms, within the largest or S, E. Island, 
with wells of fresh water, a little way inland on the main, and there is a harbour for small 
ships between the two islands and shoals, about the middle of Ainphilah Bay, where the 
Marian Jay. 


por 6 GEBEL MORAH POINT, is distant about 5 leagues W.by N. from the Sister Hills; 
there is a dangerous shoal N. by E. from this point, distant about 5 leagues, having several 
stnall islands, called Miseras Islands, to the N.W. of it: there are no soundings near these, 
or the shoal. — 


Hurtow SE. HURTOW S. E. POINT, is 7 leagues to the N.W. of Gebel Morah; between them 
Howakil Bay the coast forms Howakil Bay, filled with groups of islands, and shoal water, in several places. 
But there is a good harbour, formed on the N.W. side of the largest Island Howakil, be- 

tween it and the outermost island, in lat. 15° 10’ N. 
Near the islands in the south part of the bay, vessels may anchor in 4 and 5 fathoms 
water, and there are several places among the islands and shoals in this bay, where vessels 
of wnoderate size may find shelter from mostly all winds. Arena Village stands on the west 


side of the bay, to which the country dows resort for purposes of trade. 


Hurtow HURTOW POINT, is about 5 leagues to N.W. of the S. E. point of the same name, 

mm having a channel about 2 leagues broad, between it and the large Island Dhalac to the 
northward. 

chamet bee here are several islands in this channel, with deep water near them and the south end of 

tween itand Tyhalac; between them and Hurtow Point, vessels may pass in moderate depths for an- 

lanl. churage. About 3 miles off shore, nearly mid-way between Hurtow Point and the S. E. 
Point, there is a rocky bank with 2 fathoms water on it, having an island about 4 miles from 
it to the S. Eastward, and nearly the same distance from the shore. Qutside the island 
(called Pilot's Island) and the rocky bank, the depths are 18 and 20 fathoms; and between 
them and the main, from 10 to 14 fathoms. , 


Aunesley ANNESLEY BAY, formed by the land of Hurtow to the eastward, and the high Jand 

Bay: of Gedam to the westward, is about 3} leagues wide, and nearly the same in depth, having 
a large island, called Valentia Island, at the entrance. The eastern channel into this bay, 
has moderate depths for anchorage along the east side of Valentia Island; an extensive reef 
projects from the Hurtow shore, to two islands which bound the channel on the east side: 
and nearly in mid-channel between the southernmost of these islands, and the S. E. part of 
Valentia Island, there is a rocky islet, called Centre-Bay Rock. The channel to the west- 
ward of Valentia Island, is wide, with deep water, 30 and 40 fathoms. The land of Hurtow 
has a peak on it, opposite to Pilot’s Island. 
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DHALAC ISLAND), ‘s about 7 leagues in extent N. N.W. and S.S. E., the south end Geo, Site of 


being situated in lat. 15° 32L'N., lon. 40° 15° E. Groups of small islands alinost surround tstaua. 
it, particularly off the N. E. and N.W. parts, they extend far out from the main island. js in its 
About 4 miles off its western shore there is a dry sand bank, in lat. 15° 38’ N. and 2 leagues v«inity- 
farther to the N.W. a rocky bank, with 2 fathoms, distant 4 miles to the-westward of a 
group of islands contiguous to Dhalac. On the suuth side of the southernmost island of 


this group, a vessel may anchor in 12 fathoms water. 


MASSOWA BAY, in lat. 15°34’ N. lon. 39° 37’ FE. is on the north side of the high 
land of Gedam, having a town called .Arkeko in the southern part of it, where vessels may 84. 
anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms, within the S. E. Isle and its adjoining shoals, and be sheltered 
from all winds. The north part of the bay contains three islands environed with rocks, 
Laving a passage between the northernmost island and north point of the bay, into Port 
Massowa, where there is sliclter from all winds in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms water, inside the Island 
Massowa, where the town is situated. 

A vessel bound to Port Massowa from the southward, after rounding Hurtow Point, 7% sai 
should stecr to pass to the northward of Valentia Sand, which projects from the north point from te | 
of that island about 4 or 5 miles, nearly duc north; and in order to avoid a very dangerous 
rocky knoll, which is detached froin the extremity of the sand at least 3 miles to the N. | 
Westward, she ought not to haul to the westward until certain of being past it to the north- 

It lies nearly duc west from the dry sand bank off Dhalac Island, distant 3 leagues. 


ward. 
The soundings are no guide, there being no ground at 45 fathoms close to its eastern verge, 
Betwixt it and the dry sand bank, there 


Geo. Site of 
Siass0wa 


and the next cast upon it, 20 to 5 fathoms rocks. 
are no soundings with 60 fathoms of line. 


Harrarat 


HARRARAT ISLAND, bears N. by W. from the north point of Massowa Bay, dis- 
tant about 7 leagues, the south point of it being in lat. 16°90! N. Two islets lie élose to tans. 
its northern extremity, others 2 and 3 leagues to the eastward, and the Island Dobul about 3 


leagues to the S. E. of its south end. Several Islands lie to the N. Westward of Doliul, 
Off the N. E. part of it there is 


and a reef extends from it to the islands on the west side. 
a shoal. The channel between these islands and the main, is about 3 leagues wide, with 
various depths in it, from 12 to 40 fathoms. 


MIRZA MUMBARACK, in lat. 16° 30° N. is about 10 leagues N.N.W. from the wirza wun- 
north end of Harrarat Island; along this part of the coast, there are moderate depths, fre- Rar Abvecs, 
quently soft ground ; and between Mirza Mumbarack, and the two islands about 3 leagues 
off shore opposite to it, there are regular soundings, 36 fathoms near the islands, decreasing 
to 6 and 7 fathomns near the shore. 

From Mirza Mumbarack to Ras Ahveed, in lat. 18° 12’ N. the direction of the coast is | 
about N. N.W.; there are no islands in this space; the soundings are soft iu some places, | 
but in others hard and irregular. A bank extends 5 leagues from the shore, in lat. 17° N. 
with alarming over-falls on it, from 18 to 40 fathoms hard grouna ; and another bank of foul 
ground, extends along the coast, from lat. 17° 20’ to 17° 50’ N., with irregular soundings on ! 


it from 10 to 40 fathoms. ; 
lon. 38° 58’ E, to the eastward of the Suteenot 


There is also a dangerous reef in lat. 18° 21’ N.., 
channel leading to Port Mornington, on which the ship Suffeenot Rossool struck in 1814, Beef 


It is about 300 or 400 feet in extent north and south, and apparently greater from east to 
I 


west, having very irregular soundings on it from 2 to 5 fathoms, and no bottom within 2 
cable’s length of it, with 60 fathoms of line. From the southernmost of the range of islands | 


that lie to the N. Eastward of Port Mornington, it bears E. S. E., a few miles distance, and 
from the easternmost of these islands, it bears S. by E. by compass. : 


“ -— se = 
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Geo. Siteof = PORT MORNINGTON, in lat. 18° 16’ N., lon. 38° 32’ E. (the entrance) is a safe 


ort More 
ringtone harbour, formed by a chain of islands stretching across the entrance of the bay. Ras 
Ahveed is the eastern point of this bay or harbour, between which and the islands, there is 
no passage except for dows. 

The proper channel is directly north from Ras Ishtye, the N.W. point of the harbour, 
between the two northernmost islands. The narrow part of the channel between the point 
and the islands is a Jarge 3 mile wide, with soundings in it 6 and 5 fathoms, decreasing to 
45 or 5 fathoms opposite the town of Badour, which is situated at the west end of the large 
island in the middle of the bay, about 5 or 6 miles from the entrance. The depths in the 
harbour are generally from 4 to 5 fathoms coral and sand, between the west part of the island 
and the main. About 3 leagues to the N. N. E.-of the entrance of Port Mornington, there 
there is a winding shoal, extending nearly east and west 4 or 5 miles, having two islets on its 

FourAne western part, Called Lightning Islands. The shoal is called Four Anchor's Shoal, and 
‘near it, on the north side there is anchorage, but no soundings at 3 or 4 miles distance. To 

and tsands the northward of Port Mornington, a chain of islands* extends along the coast, some of 
them are 10 or 11 leagues off shore. ‘The largest of these is Direction Island, about 10 
leagues to the N.W. of Port Mornington. It is called also Tella Tellah, and is 44 leagues 

from the coast; the depths are generally from 10 to 16 fathoms in the channel between it 

and the main, and from it along the coast to the entrance of Port Mornington, they are 


nearly the same. 


Botherem BOTHEREM BAY, is about 19 leagues from Port Mornington, the direction of the 
7 coast between them about W. N.W. # N., with some projecting points and curvatures. 

This bay is environed with islands and shoals, having good anchorage inside of them 1n 7, 
8, and 10 fathoms, but the navigation is intricate, on account of the numerous shoals. 

The entrance into it is from the eastward, in lat. 18° 42’ N., between the rocky shoals 
and banks to the northward, and the islets and banks extending from the main to the 
southward. 

The soundings in the channel are 7, 8, and 9 fathoms, and the courses through, from W. 
to W. N.W.; but this place is only fit for small vessels, on account of the passage being 
contracted by the shoals and islets. 

Geo.siteot From Botherem Bay to Salaka, in lat. 20° 28’ N. lon. 37° 27! E. the direction of the 
. hetween it ‘coast is N. 3 W. and N., having some curvatures and projecting points; throughout this 
merbay. Space, a reef extends parallel to the land, distant about 2 leagues from it in many places. 
Betwixt this extensive reef and the coast there is a narrow channel, having in some parts 
16 fathoms mud, and in others 40 fathoms no ground. The coast is also lined with a 


rocky shore. 


ceo. siteop SUAKIN, in lat. 19° 5’ N. lon. 37° 33’ E., is a small port where there is atown. ‘The 

Suakins entrance is formed by a narrow channel through the reef, not more than 1-12th of a mile 
broad, with soundings in it from 20 to 9 fathoms mud. Opposite to this place, is the 
southern part of the outer reef, that extends along the coast to the northward, and it is here, 
about 2 leagues from the shore. 


mirzasucik MIRZA SHEIK BAROUD, in lat. 19° 35’ N, bearing about N. or N. 2 W. from 
Baoniaees, SUakin, is a small port, having 12 and 14 fathoms water in it, and the same depths in the 
channel that leads to it through the reef, which is about 4 of a mile broad. Mirza Durhoor 

Is a small port for,boats, about 5 leagues to the northward of the former pott. The varia- 

tion here in 1805, was 12° 23’ W. In lat. 20° 0’ N. there is a small bay, called Mirza 

i 3 The outermost of these are low sandy islands, and should not be approached in the night. 
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Arosse, and Mirza Fadger; and 4 leagues farther northward, two smal! indentations called 

Mirza Howee Teeree, and Mirza Arakea. A little to the southward of this place, there is a 

hill like a barn, near the sea ; and to the northward Salaka Its, of an undulating shape, si- 

tuated a little farther inland. Along the whole of the coast trom Suakin to Salaka, there is 
thought to be no passage through the outer reef, it being one continued chain of rocks. 

A reef extending 300 fathoms north and south, in lat. 20° 43 N. lon. 37° 36° E. by 


chronometers, was discovered by the Syren in January, 1820. 


CAPE CALMEZ, in lat. 21° 28! N. about lon. 37° 25’ E., bears nearly N.* from Salaka, ceo, site ot 
the land forming a deep bay to the southward of the cape, which is very imperfectly known. en 
There are several islands in this bay, and about 8 leagues to the N. N. Eastward of Salaka, 

a low sand, having islands to the westward between it and the main land. 


COAST OL ARABTA. 


FROM MOCHA, THE COAST OF ARABIA, extends about N. by E. 6 leagues, ceo. site 1 

to three hills, called the Sister Hills ; and from hence to Cape Isracl in lat. 15° 15’ N., lon, SP" 
49° 41’ E., its general direction is about N. N.W. The only danger in this space is a shoal Comtr 
with 2 fathoms on it, distant from the shore 4 or 5 miles, and opposite to Ras Magamel, it. 
in lat. 14° 35‘ N. On the north side of this point of low land, Is the Bay Dennis, which 
according to the French plan is a safe harbour, having regular soundings trom 4 to 6 fathoms, 
with a watering place on the coast opposite. About 4 leagues to the northward of Ras Ma- 
gamel is the town of Hodeida, where ships may anchor in soft ground. Cape Israel proe fslnuts ne 
jects greatly, having the small island Raschab about 4 miles distant trom it to the S.W., with 
13 fathoms water between it and the cape. Qn the north side of this cape there is a deep 
circular bay, protected from the sea by the large island Camaran, and a group of islands to 
the N.W., between which, and the former island, there is a safe channel, with soundings 
from 20 to 12 fathoms. ‘There is also a channel between Cape Israel and the Island Ca- 
maran, having 9 and 10 fathoms in it. Inside the island, ships may lie sheltered mostly 
from all winds. A coral reef and bank projects to the westward nearly 3 leagues from the 
west end of Camaran, which must be avoided; this reef is in lat. 15° 21’ N. ; 


LOHELA, is a considerable town, situated in lat. 15° 44’ N. lon. 42° 44/ E., at the nor- Gen. site or 


thern extremity of the deep bay mentioned above. ne 
From Lohcia the coast of Arabia extends generally about N.N.W. to nearly the lat. 21° 

N. fronted by many islands and shoals, several of which are very little knuwn. The Dows 

in navigating between Mocha and Juddah, pass inside of the groups of islands and shoals, 

but this track is unknown to Europeans, and unsafe for large vessels. 


GHESAN, is a town in about lat. 16° 50’ N., and 6 leagucs to the N.W. of it, the pro- Gnesaa ana 


jecting point Ras Ghesan is situated. From Loheia to aa 


thesan, the channel within the ost 
islands has from 8 to 12 fathoins in it, in most places. Some of the islands or shoals in 


this space, are distant 8 or 9 leagues from the main, and have generally coral soundings 
near them. 


* The bearings, or direction of the coasts of the Red Sea, and other coasts described in this work, are the 
true bearings by the polar meridian, and not by compass, except when otherwise expressed. 


| 
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Atal and ATTUI, is a town about 14 leagues to the northward of Ras Ghesan, where there 1s an- 
‘chorage ; about 6 leagues farther to the N.W. in lat. 17° 55’ N. is the island Kotumbul, 
with anchorage between it and the shore, and 6 leagues more to the northward lies the har- 
bour of Mirza Nhud. The anchorage of Emir and Hali, is 6 or 7 leagues to the northward 
of the latter place. 


ceo. siteop  CAMYIDIA, in lat. 19° 7’ N., about lon. 40° 50’ E., is a considerable town, and there 


Arabian” 18 Said to be good water at a place 10 leagues to the northward, called Bender Dodja. From 

Coast from it = . ° fe) ’ e ‘ 

todJuddah, hence to Cape Ibrahim, in lat. 20° 20’ N. the coast is high land. About 6 leagues north- 
ward from this cape, the Road cf Goofsis situated. Ras-el-alm point, the southern extreme 
of Juddah Bay, is about 18 Icagues to the northward of Goofs, having several small towns 
between them, little known to Europeans. The islands and shoals which front the Arabian 
coast between Ghesan and Juddah, extend in several places to the distance of 9 or 10 leagues 
from the shore; and those in lat. 18° N., and from 183° N. to 203° N., stretch out 14 and 
15 leagues from the land. 

Tratehas Several of these places on the Arabian side of the Red Sea, were formerly frequented by 

declined. : : : . os 
ships which traded from Surat and other parts of India; they were also, sometimes visited 
by European ships, but from the restless and predatory disposition of the inhabitants of the 
coasts bordering on the Red Sea, and those in its proximity, the trade here, and also that of 
the Persian Gulf, has now greatly declined. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from MOCHA to JUDDAH; 
DESCRIPTION OF DANGERS NEAR THE PASSAGE. 


FROM MOCHA ROAD, the Arroes bear nearly N.W. (true bearing) distant 11 
ares deagues. GREAT ARROE is in lat, 13° 41’ N., nearly midway between the Arabian and 
Islands. Abyssinian coasts; it is high, with a group of small islands around, and a chain of rocky 

islets stretching from it toward the Abyssinian shore, with passages between some of them. 


ceo.siteop 4 OEBEL ZEGHIR, in lat. 14° 2’ N. lon. 42° 59’ E. or 28 miles west of Mocha by 
yee! chronometer, bears N.W. by N. from Mocha Road, distant 16 leagues, and 5 leagues di- 
rectly North from the Great Arroe, having several islets near it, and between it and the 
Arroes. ‘This island is high, and distant from the Arabian coast about 6 leagues. The 
three small islands situated near its northern side, are moderately high, and are in one with 
each other bearing W. by N.. 
There is a small bay or cove, with fresh water, on the west side of Gebel Zeghir, where 
a vessel might anchor; in other parts, itis said to be steep to. This Island is uninhabited, 
the Arabs considering it to be the residence of departed spirits: should a ship touch at any 
part of the Red Sea not frequented by Europeans, with the view of obtaining water or re- 
freshments, great caution ought to be adopted, to guard against treachery from the various 
predatory tribes inhabiting the borders of this sea. | 
rosait from Ships bound up the Red Sea from Mocha, may steer along the Arabian coast, in from 
Moctward. 18 or 20, to 15 fathoms, and pass Gebel Zeghir at any convenient distance to the east- 
ward; but these islands being steep to, it is prudent to borrow on the bank near the coast, 
where the depths are moderate and fit for anchorage, should the winds be light, or the cur- 
rents adverse. : 
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GEBEL ZEBAYR, the largest of the Sabugar Islands, is in lat. 15° 3’ N,, lon. 42° 18” Geo. site of 
3 W. from Gebel Zeghir, distant 26 leagues. In steering by; 


E., and bears about N. N.W. 
between them, the Arabian shore may be approached within 4 or 5 miles, except opposite 
Saburar 


to Ras Magamel, the 2 fathoms shoal (already mentioned) must be avoided, which is about father" 
10 leagues N. by E. from Gebel Zeghir, having 17 fathoms water close to it. The Sabu- 
gar Islands are in general high, and extend from lat. 14° 58’ N. to 15° 10’ N. There is 
a Haycock Rock, which bears from the N.Westernmost Sabugar Island W. N.W. 43 miles, 
and nearly the same distance from the northernmost island. Care is requisite in passing pirections. 
near these islands in the night, to avoid the Haycock Rock, nor is there ground with 40 
fathoms line within 4 miles of the Islands, so that a ship cannot anchor should it fall calm, 
and the current be setting to the S.W. or southward, which frequently happens. These 
Islands are rocky and barren, the largest has a conical hill near its south end, and another 
not so high near the centre. | 
The channel between the Sabugar Islands, and those called the Camaran Islands, conti- 7733") a. 
guous to Cape Israel, is about 7 leagues wide; and in passing through, the reef extending ch#»"¢! 
trom the west end of the Great Camaran Island, must be avoided, which has been already 
mentioned in the brief description of the Arabian Coast. At the distance of 3 miles N. 
Eastward of Gebel Zebyr, (the S. Easternmost and largest of the Sabugar Islands), there Rock near 
is a Dangerous Rock, nearly even with the water’s edge, which must also be avoided, hav- bir, 
ing dcep water near it, and the Sabugar Islands, from 50 to 70 fathoms. A ship should 
keep nearest the east side of the channel, in passing through, that she may anchor on the 
bank if requisite. The islands off Cape Israel, are low and barren. 
GEBEL TOR, in lat. 15° 32’ N. lon. 42° 0’ E., or 1° 20’ W. from Mocha, by chro. ceo. site of 
bears N.W. by N., from Gebel Zebayr, 12 or 13 leagues. This island is of considerable °°" "”” 
height, having a volcanic peak ; it should not be approached cluse in light winds, being steep 
to, without proper anchorage. To the westward of it, at 8 and 9 leagues distance, there Banks tothe 
are Coral Banks with great overfalls; on one of these, bearing W. by N., 8 leagues from 
Gebel Tor, a French ship grounded in 1751, and was nearly lost. ‘The channel generally Properca 
used, is between it and the islands on the Arabian coast, having irregular soundings in it; "* 
deep water toward Gebel Tor, and shoal coral soundings, on the edges of the banks adja- 
cent to the coast, and near the Aschafas Islands which lie off it. The variation near Gebel 
Tor in 1801, was 8° 30’ W. 
Ships bound up the Red Sea, generally take a departure from Gebel Tor, and afterward tostructious 
steer up the middle of the sea, endeavouring to keep clear of either coast, particularly the trom cete- 
Arabian side, on account of the numerous shoals extending along that side of the channel. icneacs. } 
When the winds are unfavourable, it may be frequently prudent to see the land or some of 
the shoals or islands on either side before dark, that the navigator may be certain of his si- 
tuation, and be enabled to work well out in the offing during the night; for in general, there 
are no soundings to warn him on approaching the shoals, most of which are dangerous and 
steep to. It may, therefore, be useful to give a description of the shoals or islands whose , 


situations have been recently ascertained, and thought to be the most dangerous. 
From the shoal, situated 8 leagues to the westward of Gebel-Tor, a Bank, or Banks, of ™,%,,, 
i 
, | 


coral, extend to the N.W. opposite to the islands on the Abyssinian coast, nearly to lat. "co 
16°40’ N. The edges of these banks are about half-way between the Abyssinian coast and 
the islands on the Arabtan side, having very irregular soundings on them, and thought in 
some places to be dangerous. Should a ship get soundings on them in standing to the S. 


Westward in the night, she ought immediately to tack to the eastward. 


DOOHARAB, a small Jow island in lat. 16° 15’ N. lon. 1° 12’ W. from Mocha by chro. 
has a white sandy beach, and is covered with trees. When it bore N. N. E. 4 leagues, the 
VOL. I. I 1 
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lands and Rockingham tacked in 13 fathoms coral, and just before tacking had 20 fathoms. Near 
the Arabian this island there are several banks. In lat. 17° 0’ N. and 1° 54’ W. from Mocha, there is 
an island on the Arabian side; when it was in sight to the N. E., the same ship had ground 
' 47 fathoms. In lat. about 17° 40’ N. on the same coast, are several islands at a great dis- 

tance from the shore, with shoals near them. 

In lat. 17° 36’ N. and 2° 16’ West of Mocha by chronometers, there are two sandy 
islands, with a coral bank of 4 fathoms to the S.W. of them, seen by the Ternate in 181}. 

In lat. 17° 58’ N. to 18° 4’ N. and 2° 25' W. from: Mocha, by chronometers, there are 
two low sandy Islands, with a reef of breakers extending from them to the southward. 
When they bore from N. by E. $ E. to N. E. 7 or 8 miles, the Rockingham had ground 
56 fathoms. 

In lat. 17° 52’ N. lon, 40° 20’ E. the Clarence schooner discovered a shoal, but it is pos- 
sible her reckoning might have been incorrect, and if so, it may be the danger just described, 
that she saw. 

It lat. 18° 46’ N. and 1° 24’ W. from Gebel-Tor by chronometer, there is a low Island 
with breakers surrounding it, and stretching a considerable way to the north-eastward, Va- 
riation off this island 9° W. in 1801. 


MARABIA REEFS, commence a little to the northward of the danger last mentioned ; 
Geo. site of the southern extremity is thought to be in lat. 18° 53’ N. and they are very extensive and 
Reefs. dangerous: several parts of them were seen in the Rockingham, June 4th, 1801. Breakers 
seen at 6 P.M. in lat. 19° 0’ N. and 1° 323’ W. from Gebel-Tor, by chronometers. 
Breakers at 11 A. M. in lat. 19° 15’ N. and 1° 262’ W. from Gebel-Tor. A shoal seen 
at the same time, in lat. 19° 12° N. and 1° 353’ W. from Gebel-Tor; and a low sandy isle 
in 19° 24’ N. and 1° 313’ W. from Gebel-Tor by chronometers, The shoal was the most 
westerly danger seen, and by observation © € it is in longitude 40° 24’ E. She tacked 
about 3 miles from it, and had no ground at 55 fathoms. Observations by © € taken in 
H. M.S. Leopard, made the western part of these shoals in lat, 19° 11’ N. lon. 40° 5’ E., 
or 19 miles farther west than the Rockinghain’s position. 
Dovbtfal There is in lat, 18° 57’ N. about 11 leagues west from Marabia Reefs, said to be a small 
shoul. shoal, but its existence seems very doubtful. 


Geo aie SISTERS, are islands that may be seen 5 or 6 leagues, situated near the outer edges of 

Istana and extensive reefs which lie to the northward of the Marabia shoals ; the most westerly of the 
Sister Islands and Reefs, are between lat 19° 30’ N. and lat. 20° 0! N. and lon. 40° 0! W.. 
by observations taken in the Rockingham. By observations taken in the Cuvera, they ex- 
tend 6 leagues farther west. 

Low sandy Opposite to the Sisters and Marabia shoals, a chain of low sandy islands extends 10 or 

ineabysie 11 leagues from the coast of Abyssinia, which projects considerably in this part. Between 

mancomt+ the low sandy islands off this coast, and the Sisters and Marabia shoals off the Arabian side, 
the channel is about 25 leagues wide. 

Doubtful A doubtful shoal, is placed by some navigators in lat. 18° 46’ N. and 2° 35’ W. from 

shoal. Gebel-Tor, adjacent to the low sandy islands on the Abyssinian coast. 

Reef of In lat. 19° 50! N. lon. 38° 26’ E. the Rockingham passed a reef of breakers. The An- — 


the abyssi- telope, Bombay cruizer, saw a reef nearly in the same latitude, but places it more to the 


Geo.siteop ROCKINGHAM SHOAL, where she struck at 8 P. M. on the 8th June, 1801, and 


lam Shou received great damage, is about 11 leagues from the Arabian shore, having other shoals be- 


yé 
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tween it and the coast, and more dangers to the northward. The south part of the shoal is 
in lat 20° 16’ N. lon. 39° 39’ E. or 2° 21/ West from Gebel-Tor by chronometers.* 
B ond islands \ 


In about lat. 20° 26’ N., to the north-westward of the shoal just mentioned, the Cuver 
saw six islands, having shoals near them. near it, 


SOFIA SHOALS, to the N.W. of the Islands last mentioned, are 7 or 8 leagues dis- SoG shoals 
tant from the Arabian coast. They extend from lat. 20° 42’ N. to lat. 20° 50’ N. and are 
in about lon. 39° 20’ E. 
Sarum 


Shoals. 


SARUM SHOALS, and others, nearly join the former, and extend from lat. 21° N. to 
the shoals off Juddah Harbour, being 6 and 8 leagues distant from the coast in some places. 
Ships bound to Juddah, should be careful not to approach these shoals, particularly in the 
night, as their outer edges are steep to. When a ship is close to some of these shoals, the 
Jand may be discerned in clear weather, but it is prudent to keep to the westward at a rea- 
sonable distance from them, until in the latitude of Juddah, and then stee? directly to the 
eastward for that port. 

In a run of 8 days from Mocha, the ships Kaikissroo and Lowajee in company, made the 
shoals to the southward of Juddah in lat. 21° 7’ N. to be situated 4° 6’ W. from Mocha by 
their chronometers, differing from each other only 2 miles. Capt. T. Kydd of the Lowajee, 
advises to keep 10 or 12 Jeagues from the land in passing these shoals, or not to come under 
4° 15' or 4° 20/ W. from Mocha by chronometer, until in lat. 21° 20’ N., and then steer | 
to the eastward for the town of Juddah. If the wind is southerly, care must be taken not 3 
to get to the northward of lat. 21° 35’ N., as the shoals to the N.W. of Juddah are very 
dangerous, and distant 9 or 10 leagues from the land. The shoals farthest from the land 
to the S. Westward of Juddah, are called MARMARY SHOALS, which seem to be part 


of the Sarum Shoals. 
In sailing up the Red Sea toward Juddah, the Abyssinian coast is much safer to ap- Direction. 

proach than the Arabian side, but the chain of low sandy islands between lat. 18° 25’ and 

19° N., adjacent to the former coast, should be avoided. With a fair wind, the safest 

track is about mid-channel, which ought to be preferred to that on either coast, particularly 

ina large ship. A course by compass steered N. N.W. correctly from Gebel-Tor, as the 

current generally sets westerly, will carry a ship directly up the middle of the Red Sea, and 

when abreast of Juddah, the mountains on the Abyssinian coast will be discernible. If the : 

wind shift suddenly from north to south, it generally brings a strong northerly current, for 


which allowance ought to be made. 
In Jat. 21° 12’ N. and 1° 56’ W. from Juddah, a shoal is situated about 6 or 7 leagues 


from the Abyssinian coast, which was seen by Capt. Kydd in the Lowajee. It appeared 
to be 3 or 4 miles in length, and rocks were seen in several places above water. 

Nearly opposite to Juddah, between it and Cape Calmez there is a doubtful shoal, vari- exh! 
ously placed by navigators, One position assigned to it, is lat. 21° 34’ N. lon. 38° 11’ E. 
about mid-channel between the Abyssinian coast and the shoals off Juddah Harbour. It 
may probably be the same shoal that is said to lie in lat. 21° 50’ N. lon. 38° 47’ E., al- 
though this rather seems to be one of the outermost of the group of shoals extending from 

In lat. 21° 43’ N. about 


Juddah to the N.Westward, on which the ship Eliza was lost. 
5 leagues distant from the Abyssinian coast, and not far to the northward of Cape Calmez, 


there is a dangerous reef about ¢ a mile in length, on which the sea breaks, 
In lat. 21° 53’ N. and in lat. 22° 1’ N. there are two reefs of breakers, which lie several Reefs of the 


leagues from the coast of Abyssinia, about 3 to 5 leagues off shore, and bear from each Coa. 


* The coast of Arabia about Cape Ibrahim, opposite to the Rockingham Shoal, by that ship’s observations 
seems to be abgqut 1° 50’ West from Gebel-Tor. 
Tig? 
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other about N. E. by N. and S.W. by S., distant 3 leagues: on the land directly west from 
these dangers, a peaked hill is situated. 


JUDDAII TOWN, by mean of many observations taken in different ships employed on 
Suddav, the expedition to the Red Sca, in 1800-1, is situated in lat. 21° 29’ N. lon. 39°15’ E. It is 
a port of considerable trade, arising from the multitude of pilgrims which come from various 
Mahometan countrics, to visit Mahomed’ s Tomb at Mecca, distant about 21 miles inland. 
rier = Whena ship approaches Juddah, the southernmost and highest hills seen, Is a range above 
the town, which extends to the southward; also to the northward of it, the land is high and 
hilly: the land about Juddah may be seen 10 or 11 leagues. 
aie It would be very imprudent for a stranger tu sail through between the shoals into Juddah 
marmour. Road without a pilot :—If signals are made with two guns, the native pilots will meet a ship 
well outside. In running in, or out of the Road, they are guided by the eye, as there are 
no cross bearings or proper marks to iead them clear of the numerous sunken rocks about 
the shoals, whieh in hazy weather, or when the sun is obscured, cannot be discerned till a 
ship is nearly upon them. The best time to go in, is between 10 A, M. and 4 P. M. as then 
a green sliade is reflected by the sun on all the sunken rocks, which are very steep to. The 
principal shoals may be discerned at a considerable distance, as the surf runs high on them 
with a sea breeze. 
Sailing When a ship ts in the latitude of Juddah, she ought to steer in for the shoals, keeping a 
— good Jook out for them, from the fore or fore- -topsail yard, keeping the town E, by N. by 
compass, as soon as itis discerned. A grecn shade will soon be perceived on a coral shoal, 
which is about 4 mile in length, called the FOURTEEN FEET SHOAL; but has only 
10 feet 6n it In many places. It extends nearly N.W. and 8S. E. and bears W. by 8S. 3S. 
from the north end of the Colone Shoals, distant 2 miles. This shoal is nearly 3 leagues off 
shore, and may he passed on either side, Lut as shoal water stretches out from its northern 
extremity, it is best to pass close round the south end of it, and steer about N. E. by E. for 
the COLONE SHOALS, which break very high with the sea breeze. Having passed 
close to the north end of these, another range of shoals will be seen to the N. E., the sou- 
therninost of which is called the OUTER GATE; the passage is close to this shoal, as 
there are two sunken rocks to the southward of it at no more than 150 yards distance. 
From this place, what is called the INNER GATE, is visible a-head ; being formed by 
two shoals, not more than 100 yards asunder, which at first appears to present no entrance. 
When through the inner gate, a ship should luff sharp round the next or HARBOUR 
SHOAL, and anchor in any depth thought proper, with the town from E. 45S, to E.S. E. 
~ Anchorage. listant 3 miles; about 12 fathoms is a proper depth to chuse for that purpose. 
In standing from the Colone Shoals through the gateways, the depths are generally 17 
andatoas, and 18 fathomis, but a ship ought not to anchor i in the passage except in a case of necessity. 
To the southward of the outer’ gate there are many sunken rocks, having only 14 and Q fa- 
thoms water on them: H. M. frigate La Forte struck, and was lust, on one uf these rocks 
close to the outer gate. 
The passage described above, is the only safe one + a large ship, but there are many 


between the shoals, frequented by small vessels. 


COLONE SHOALS, are 5 or 6 in number, extending chiefly about S. W. byS.; a 
ship may pass between these, instead of tacking, if the wind will not permit her to pass the 
north end of them; but she ought to keep | close to their edges in doing so, to avoid the 
sunken rocks which lie scattered about in this place. 

The southern island on with the Colone Shoals bears S. 9° E.; and when about 3 of a 
mile from them, Juddah Town was on with the Sugar Loaf E. by N. and the Date. Trees 
N. 10° E. by compass, the Gateway E. S. E. 


An intelligent navigator, gives the following directions for entering among the shoals lead- Marxe tor _ 
ing to Juddah Harbour. ‘To pass to the southward of the Fourteen [eet Shoal, bring the Fourteen | 
highest Mosque* of the town E. 7° N. on with a rising part of the land, just half-way be- 
tween a igh round hill, and a conical one a little nearer the sea, the five date trees will 
then be visible from the deck N. by'E. 3 E. to N. N.E.; steer from hence N. E. by E. for 
the head of the Colone Shoals. If a ship is so much to the southward, as to bring the 
Mosque on with the first part of the rise of the conical hill, she will be close to a 2 fathems 
shoal, which lies 2 miles to the S. E. of the former. Abreast of it, within a 4 mile, the 
Mosque and Cone were in one E. 2 N., the date trees just visible from the deck. 

The proper time to sail from Juddah Road or Harbour, is early in the morning, while the (°°) 3373 
land wind remains, which generally will carry a ship through the Gateways, and to the north- "45 
ward of the Colone Shoals. When past these, she ought to bear away W. by S. or W.S. W. and to avoia 
2 miles, to avoid the Fourteen Feet Shoal, before she haul to the northward, as it cannot 
be easily discerned until the sun is. high. 

When bound to the southward, and having passed the Fourteen Feet Shoal, a ship may 
steer S.W, then S.S.W., till past the Marmary Shoals, which are the outermost on the south 
side of the channel, and distant about 24 leagues to the 8S.S.W. of the former shoal. 

At Juddah, ships get supplied with Sheep, vegetables, and fruits, Bullocks may some- Refresh. 
times be obtained. 

Exclusive of the forcign trade with India and other places, there is a considerable trade 
carried on between Juddah and other parts of the Red Sea, particularly with Koseir, Tor, 
and Suez. Many vessels carry cargoes of coflee and other articles to the two ports last 
mentioned, which are carried across the desert on cainels for the Turkish markets; tor which 


they receive piece goods, and other European manufactures, in return. 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing from JUDDAH to KOSETIR: 
ISLANDS AND DANGERS IN THE PASSAGE. 
THE SHOALS in the vicinity of JUDDAH HARBOUR, extend to lat. 22° 10/ N., Shealstathe 


projecting in many places 10 leagues from the main-land: the channel inside of these shoals %J"444*: 
is frequented by the country vessels, where they anchor in the night. H.M. sloop Babel- 
mandel, passed inside of 27 of them, and had smooth water, her distance then 8 or 9 leagues 

from the coast, with several shoals between the ship and the shore. The westernmost group - 

of shoals to the northward of Juddah Harbour, or Eliza Shoals, on which the ship of this 

name was lost, lies between lat.21°40/ and 91°50’ N., and 25 miles west from Juddah. 

The coast to the northward and abreast of the Eliza Shoals is very low, which makes them ~ 
dangerous to approach, as the land 1s not visible. 

Between lat. 23° N. and 24° N. several dangerous shoals are situated at 10 or 12 leagues and along 
distance from the Arabian Coast, and detached groups of shoals and some islands,f extend Coast tome 
along the whole of this coast to the entrance of the Gulf of Akaba, in lat. 28°N. In some Arava. 
places the shoals are 5 or 6 leagues off shore, or rather farther, particularly from lat. 25° to 
26° N., where several groups of islands and shoals are situated. 


* This Mosque may be seen at 5 leagues distance. — 
+ Of these Islands on the Arabian side, Hazeni is in lat. 24°59’ N., Namier in 25° 26’ N., and Abu Melle in 


lat. 25°40’ N. Those called Naaman Islands are very low; their southern extremity is in lat, 25°40’ N. and 
2° 34’ W, from Juddab. They lie in a direction parallel to the coast, and extend to lat, 26° 15’ N. 
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Raseiah RAS SELLAH SHOALS, situated between lat. 27° 20’ and 27° 40' N., on which some 
"ships were said to have been lost, project several leagues from the Arabian Coast. 

The following shoals were seen in the Lowajee, in passing from Juddah towards the sea 
of Sucz. ‘ 

One in lat. 23° 43’ N. lon. 1° 3’ W. from Juddah, by chronometer. One in lat. 23° 50! 
N. and 1° 10’ W. from Juddah. Another in lat, 24°56’ N. and 1°58’ W. from Juddah., 
And a shoal bearing from Hazeni Island (or Hassane Island) S.W. 4 W., distant 6 miles. 
Aurora Shoal, in lat. 25° 22' N. and 2°15’ W. from Juddah, extends N. N.W. and S.S. E. 
about 3 miles, and is 12 or 14 leagues distant from the shore. 

From lat. 27° 5’ N. to 27° 25! N. the Lowajee passed within 5 or 6 miles of the Arabian 
Coast, and saw no danger exccpt a few small reefs close in shore. 


Gen, Site of YAMBO, in lat. 24° 10! N. lon. 38°21’ E, is a considerable town, with a harbour formed 
ee between two reefs, but it is very contracted. The land over it is high and rugged. 


Geo siteof BAREEDY HARBOUR, in lat. 24° 17'N. lon. 37° 45’ E., about 13 leagues to the 

Harbour. westward of Yambo, is formed by several shoals, with deep water within them, from 20 to 
30 fathoms, where H. M.S. Swallow anchored in 1776. ‘The land to the eastward of 
Bareedy is low near the sea, but to the northward of it, there are several hills; and farther 
inland, high table land, joining to a ridge of elevated hills. 


Cape Barry. CAPE BARRY, in lat. 26° 34'N. is high land, and there are several hills near the coast, 
in lat. 27° 30’ N. to the northward of Ras Sellah. 

pirections. | When a ship is outside the shoals off Juddah Harbour, and bound up the Red Sea to 

totenorth- Koseir or Suez, a course made good about N.W. will carry her directly up the middle of 

var’ the sea, toward Koseir, but great care is requisite to avoid several shoals, whose situations 
are not perfectly ascertained, some of which lie nearly in mid-channel. 

Shoatsnear Several shoals are situated on the Egyptian side between Ras-el-Gedid and Ras-el-Ans, 

Coast. particularly to the southward of the latter, in the extensive bay called Foul Bay. 


Race: RAS-EL-GEDID, on the ABYSSINIAN COAST, is in about lat. 22° 20! N. distant 
a 18 or 19 leagues to the N. N.W, of Cape Calmez. Several shoals extend along the coast 
between them, inside of which, there is a passage for small vessels; the land to the southward 
of Ras-el-Gedid is high, and may be seen 9 or 10 leagues. From this place, the coast ex- 
tends about W. N.W. 35 leagues to the bottom of Foul Bay, and then assumes a N. Easterly 
direction to Ras-el-Ans; but the whole of this part of the coast is imperfectly known, being 
portof generally avoided by Europeans. At the bottom of Foul Bay, in lat. 23° 20' N. the Port 
Have of Habesh or Abyssinia is situated, said to afford shelter for ships, and fronted by shoals on 
the north side of the entrance. 
In lat. 22° 26’ N. and 2° 40’ W. from Juddah, about 12 leagues from the shore, there lies 
a shoal 4 or 5 miles in extent, on which the Dundas brig is supposed to have been lost. 


Geo. siteop RAS-EL-ANS, or Cape Nose, in lat. 23°56’ N. lon. 35° 48’ E. is the N. E. point of 

t.°'*™ Foul Bay, having a small sandy barren island, called Gebel Macour, or Emerald Island, 
situated near the shore, about 2 leagues to the S. Eastward. This island is low, but may be 
seen 5 leagues; to the west and southward of it, there are several shoals. 


Geo. siteot S1.JOHN’S ISLAND, in lat. 23° 38’ N. lon. 36° 10' E., is about 5 or 6 leagues to 


iiana; the S. Eastward of Emerald Island, having a high hill on the S. E. end of it, that may be 
rections. 
seen 10 or 11 leagues. | 


Ave, 
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The Lowajee’s chronometer made it 3° 2’ W. from Juddah. It is safe to approach on the 


east, south, and north sides. 
Ships generally endeavour to make this island on their passage to the northward, to as- 


certain their situation; and some navigators prefer working near the Egyptian Coast when 
to the northward of it, although there are several dangers near this coast, and also near mid- 
channel ; but either of these routes are preferable to that along the Arabian side, where the 
dangers are more numerous. The shoals near mid-channel, and off the Egyptian Coast, 


between St. John’s and Koseir, which are known to exist, are the following. 
4’ N. about lon. 36° Geo. sites of 


tween St, 


REEF OF BREAKERS, seen by the Fury schooner, in lat, 24° 
16’ E., or 9 leagues to the northward of St. John’s. incen St. 
Koseir. 


REEF in lat. 24° 8’ N. lon, 35° 45’ E. by chronometers, seen in the Syren in 1820. 


THREE SMALL ISLANDS, surrounded by reefs, in lat. 24° 25’ N., distant from the 
Egyptian coast 5 or 6 leagues, and extending N. N.W. and S.S. E. about 3 leagues. These 
were seen in the Swallow sloop of war, and called in succession, South Island, Grove Island, 


and Sandy Island. 


REEF, a round spot, in lat. 24° 51’ N. lon. 35° 12’ E. seen by the Syren; from which, 
another reef of considerable extent bore W.S.W. 5 or 6 miles. 


THREE LOW SANDY ISLANDS, were seen by the Syren, extending N.W. and 
S. E. about 8 miles, the centre one being in lat. 24° 41’ N. 


REEF, in lat. 24° 35’ N. lon. 35° 25’ E. by chronometers, and another reef bearing from 
it W. ZN. 5 miles, seen by the Syren. Reef in lat. 25° 12’ N. Jon. 34°56’ E. Reef in 
lat. 24° 54’ N. lon. 35° 8’ E. by chronometers, seen by the Syren. 


DZEDALUS SHOAL, in lat. 24° 58’ N. lon. 35° 56’ E. is just above the water's edge, 
and about 2 or 3 cable’s lengths in extent. ‘This shoal was seen by H. M. ships Daedalus 


and Leopard. 
CENTURION 'S SHOAL, in lat. 25° 20’ N. lon. 35° 48’ E. is a reef about the size of 
that last mentioned, seen in H. M.S. Centurion, and other ships. Both tliese shoals are 
steep to, 40 fathoms very near them. 
REEF OF BREAKERS, in lat. 24° 54’ N., about 5 leagues from the Egyptian Coast, 
and another reef 4 leagues farther southward, much nearer the shore than the former. ‘These Many sort. 


were seen in H. M.S. Swallow. There is said to be another reef in lat. 25°8’N. The and 0 Ne 
numerous shoals situated between lat. 24° and 25° N., render this place dangerous in the ~ 
night. 

In lat. 25° 2’ N. about a league distant from the Egyptian shore, the small Island Gebel 
Siberget is situated.* From hence, the coast is thought to be clear of dangers as far as 

Koseir, having no shoals any where, except off the Arabian side, which should never be ap- 


proached too close. 
BROTHERS, are two low islands, in lat. 26° 19’ N., lying in a N.W. and S. E. direc- srower 


* In lat. 25° 49’ N. lon. 35° 40’ E. the Babelmandel saw the appearance of three islands, nearly in mid-chan- 
nel, but their existence is doubtful. 
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tion from each other, distant 2 miles, about 10 or 11 leagues to the IE. N. Eastward of 
Koseir. The northernmost is about $ a mile long, and the other half that length: they are 
steep to, all round, but cannot be seen above 5 leagues. 


Geo. siteoe KOSEIR, or KOSIRE, is a small town, in lat. 26° 8’ N. lon. 34° 15! E. by lunar ob- 
servations and chronometers. There are few inhabitants at this place, and there is a fort in 
ruins. ‘The road is confined, and cannot contain more than 4 or 5 ships in safety, the 
quality of the ground being very indifferent for anchorage, and it is much exposed to easterly 
winds. On the first appearance of an easterly wind, ships should put to sea, for the bank 
of anchorage being of small extent, they are obliged to lie near the shore, and there is always 
a heavy swell setting into the road. 

The northern part of the road, is formed by a reef of rocks, steep to. A ship may anchor 
in 13 fathoms, with the body of the fort N.W. 2 W., a large 4 mile off shore, or farther in, 
where are less depths, 7, 8, and 10 fathoms, and be sheltered from northerly winds. 

The water at this place is not good, neither is it in most parts of the Red Sea. 


INSTRUCTIONS to Sail from KOSEIR, up the SEA 
of SUEZ. 


ISLANDS, DANGERS, AND HARBOURS IN THE PASSAGE. 
cecomtge. IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE RED SEA, in the vicinity of Mocha, 


scription of southerly winds prevail, but they seldom extend so far as lat. 20° N., for light winds and 

RedSea. calms are frequent in lat. 19° to21° N. In the northern part of this sea, adjacent to Koseir, 
northerly winds prevail during the greater part of the year; ships, however, which sail well 
on a wind, may generally be able at all seasons to beat up as far as Koseir ; but the north- 
westers blow so violent down the sea of Suez, that it is frequently impracticable for a ship 
to beat up that part of the Red Sea, particularly in June, July, and August. The months of 
December, January, and February, are the proper months for proceeding up the sea of Suez, 
southerly breezes being frequent in this season. 

rosait from A ship departing from Koseir, or the Brothers, bound up the sea of Suez, may steer direct 

fsland Shad- for the S. EK. end of the Island Shadwan, or work up in the middle of the Red Sea, there 

we being no known dangers in this space except the Ras Sellah Shoals and others near the 
Arabian Coast, and some supposed banks very near the Egyptian shore. This shore may 
be approached with greater safety than the former coast, by ships working from Koseir to 
the northward. | 


geo,siteol JAFFATINE ISLANDS, distant from the Egyptian Coast 2 and 3 leagues, extend 
ands. — from lat. 27° 6’ N. to 27° 14’ N., lon. about 33° 46’ E. These are a group of low islands | 
which cannot be discerned farther than 4 or 5 leagues from the deck. On the east side they 
are clear of dangers, but between them and the main, there is no apparent sufe channel for 
large ships, although there is said to be anchorage on the west side of the two small Eastern- 
most Islands, betwixt them and the south point of the Long Western Island, the entrance 
into which anchorage is from the southward. | 


suave. SHADWAN, the largest island in the northern part of the Red Sea, is high, and may be 
seen at the distance of 10or11 leagues. It is steep to, on the east side, having no soundings 
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at 3a mile distance: there is said to be indifferent anchorage within its western extremity, 
amongst the shoals which environ that part. TheS. E. end of Shadwan, is in lat, 27° 26° N. Geo. Site 

lon. 39 54’ E., distant 5 or 6 leagues from the Jaftatine Islands to the N. N. Eastward. 

Nearly ina digect line between them, in lat. 27° 20 N. there is a dangerous shoal about 6 

or 7 miles to the southward of Shadwan, which must be avoided in passing. The variation | 


off this island in 1801, was 114° W. 
The entrance into ihe sea or gulf of Suez, is between Shadwan Island and Ras Mahomed 


(the extremity of the peninsula that divides the Gulf of Akaba from that of Suez) and is 


— 


about + leagues wide. 
‘gi . Geo. Site of 
Kas Maho- 


RAS MAIOMED, in lat. 27° 43’ N. lon. 34° 15’ E., or on the meridian of Koseir by 
med; adja- 
cent Coast. 


chronometer, distant about 8 Ieagues to the N. E. of Shadwan, is a low sandy point, not dis- 
but over the point, there is a chain of high hills, extending to the | | 


cernible until very near it; 
northward as far'as Mount Sinai, that may be seen 15 or 16 leagues distance. There is no 
Directly east 


danger about the low sandy point, the water being deep close to the shore. 
from Ras Mahomed, in the middle of the entrance of Akaba Gulf,* the Island Tiran is si- 


tuated, which has a cradual declivity from the centre toward each end, and may be seen at 


the distance of 10 or 11 leagues. 
al, with a rock above w ie Bearonitock 


Nearly 5 leagues west from Ras Mahomed there is a large sho 
on its south end, like a small boat under sail, called by the “pilots, BEACON ROCK: 
fred 


tween this shoal and the land of Ras Mahomed: there is said to be good anchorage. 
the eastern coast, from the shoal here inentioned, nearly to Tor Harbour, the shore i 1S lined 


with dangers, some of them projecting nearly to mid-channel. 
The common passage is to the westward of these dangers, between them and the islands Direction 
or shoals near the western shore. Great care is requisite in working between Shadwan and 
Tor, particularly in the night, or in hazy weather, the channel being narrow and bordered 
by shoals on the eastern side ; islands and shoals also bound its western side, to the distance 
of 7 leagues from Shadwan, but this is the safe side to work in during the night, as Jubal is 


~ OtherShoals, , 


safe to approach. 


JUBAL ISLAND, in lat. 27 


N.W. end of Shadwan, has on it a kind of peak, or sea- -mark : ; Itis high, and steep to, on 
the cast side, but in passing along, a ship ought not to haul into the opening between it and 


Shadwan, on account of the Gives Shoals, situated near the latter island, on which the 
A chain of islands joins to Jubal at the north end, ap- 


Lady Clive Transport was wrecked. 
Close to the Clive’s Shoals on the south side, there are sound 


pearing as part of that island, 
ings froin 5 to 10 fathoms, and 30 to 40 fathoms near their northern extremity. 


° 36° N. distant about 35 leagues to sathe N. West of the suai; 


. and Fait 
island. 


FAIR ISLAND, lies to the N.W. of Jubal, about 4 miles distance, being of consider- 
able size, with a peak on it, safe to approach on the N. E. side, and there is among the 
shoals between it and Jubal, a passage leading from north to south, to a place of anchorage, 
called Fair Haven, on the S. I. side of pate Island, which is can inside, affording good 
shelter from N. Westers ; but the entrance is rather intricate for large ships, if unacquainted, 
although the depths in it are from 12 to 27 fathoms. 

To the northward of Jubal, lies a small sandy island, appearing to be joined to it, when 
seen from the southward, which has sometimes been called Fair Island, and is destitute of 
anchorage ; but the Fair Island that forms the haven of this name, lies about 3 miles to the 


westward of the former. 
There is another anchoring place in lat. 27° 46’ N. under a reef that projects from Long 


* The navigation of this gulf, or N. E, arm of the Red Sea, is at present unknown to Europeans, 
k 
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Island, with Jubal bearing S. S. E. 6 miles, Fair Iskand S. E. 4 8S. 44 miles, ia 7 or 8 fa- 
thoms water, a remarkable rock or sandy hummock by itself off the west end of Long Island 
bearing W.S.W., and the eastern extreme of the reef you lie undet N. E. 3 N., distant 12 
cable’s length. ‘This situation being on the western shore, if a ship weigh from it at da 
light, with the wind a little favorable, she may be able to weather the north end of the West 
Shab, situated in about Jat. 27° 54’ N. 

trtetsand —- I'rom Fair Island to the S. E. extremity of the high land of Zeite, a chain of low rocky 

tween it islets and shoals lines the west side of the channel, whicl is in this part rendered intricate 
by an extensive shoal on the opposite side, called by some Carrangar or Coringa Shoal.* 

Carrangar_ ‘This shoal is about 7 miles distant to the N. Eastward of lair Island, and bears about N. 2 
W. from the east end of Shadwan, 6 or 64 leagues. On the south end of it, there is a large 
rock, nearly covered at high spring tides; this rock when in one with Mount Agrib, bears 
N.W. by W. westerly. With N.W. winds, a ship may anchor under lee of Carrangar 
Shoal in 18 or 20 fathoms water. 

peninwia of The S. E. extremity of the peninsula of Zeite is in lat. 27° 46° N. distant from Jubal abont 

Mountazrib, 5 leagues to the N.Westward. The south end of this peninsula is of moderate height, the 
highest part is close to the sea, in lat. 28° N., which is called the N. E. part; between these 
it is lower, and forms a bight, over which Mount Agrib is seen. This mount is about 3 
leagues inland, in lat, 28° 10’ N., directly west from the north part of Zeite; between them 

* there is a deep bay, which has occasioned the peninsula of Zeite to be often mistaken for an 

island. Mount Agrib on with the gap in the high part of Zeite N.W. by W. 3 W. ts in 
one with the Swallow’s Shoal, which has 4 fathoms on it, and is situated to the N.West- 
ward of Carrangar Shoal. | : 

Directions = A ship bound up the sea of Suez, may pass Shadwan at any convenient distance: but 


trom Shad- 
wan through when past this island, she ought not in working, to stand into the open space between it and 
Jubal, nor so far over as to approach the dangers on the eastern shore, Having got abreast 
of Jubal, it will be prudent to make short tacks in the channel, keeping nearest to Jubal and 
Fair Island, to avoid the Carrangar Shoal on the opposite side, which lies about half-way 
between these islands and the eastern shore. The breadth of the channel in this part 1s not 
above 4 or 5 miles, which renders it dangerous to work here in the night. .A good mark in 
day-light is to keep Mount Agrib open to the westward of the high land of Zeiie bearing 
about N.W. 2 W., for when it bears N.W. by W. Westerly, it isin one with the Carran- 
ar Shoal, and just on with the high land of Zeite. 
When to the northward of Jubal and Fair Islands, the low rocky islets and shoals on the 
west side of the channel will be perceived, which extend to the southern extremity of Zeite. 
Under the shoals, and a small island close to the south part of Zeite, the Wasp discovered a 
place of anchorage. A shoal with 7 fathoms on its outer edge, projects from one of these 
islets. In passing along, a ship should not stand so far to the westward as to touch an ima- 
ginary line joining the east end of Shadwan and the N.E. or outer part of Zcitc, which 
passes outside of all dangers in the west side of the channel. ‘The land of Egypt to the 
westward of Shadwan and Jubal, is high and uneven. 
orfrom Rae = Captain T. Kydd, advises ships going to enter the Sea of Suez, to proceed agreeably to 
rowardsit. the directions now to be given. 
| Ras Mahomed, cannot be seen farther than 3 or 4 miles, but there is no danger near it, 
the water being very deep close to tlie shore. In crossing over toward the Straits of Jubal, 
the first danger is the shoal with the Beacon Rock on its south end, which bears west from 
the low sandy poitit Ras Mahomed, 4 or 5 Icagues. If the weather has an unsettled appear- 


* There is a group or chain of dangerous shoals fronting the eastern shore, and extending more than half- 
way over to Jubal, having narrow channels between some of them. On one of these, the Gabriel transport was 
wrecked, and the Calcutta was lost to the northward of Zeite, on the western shore. 


ows Re lO 
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ance, a ship ought to keep plying betwixt the Beacon Rock Shoal and Ras Mahomed, as the 


channel in the narrows 1s very contracted, and not much known. 

In the day it generally blows strong, but moderate during the vight. If at day-light 
Mount Sinat is enveloped with clouds, the wind will most assuredly blow strong that day, 
but should the mountains be free from clouds, moderate weather will prevail. 

When the weather is moderate, a ship should stretch well up toward Jubal, and make 
several tacks across the channel at the entrance of the Straits before dark, to ascertain the 
situation of the dangers. Having followed this meihod, the Lowajee, at sun-set, in a clear 
channel, had the body of the high land of Zeite bearing N.W., the north end of Jubal W. 
11°S., Shadwan from S$. by W. to S. by IE, and the extreme of the land about Ras 
Mahomed, E. 5° N. These bearings they endeavoured to preserve as near as possible du- 
ring the night, sometimes lying by, at other times working under topsuils. A little before 
day-light they made a board toward Jubal, and were distant trom it at day-lizht about 2 
miles, then made sail with a fresh breeze at N.W. ‘The first tack to the N. Eastward, they 
saw a shoal, which bears from Jubal N. E. 4 N., distant about 4 miles, this being the breadth 
of the chennel here, and seems to be the most contracted and dangerous part of the Straits : 

a few miles farther to the northward, the channel becomes more enlarged. 

Jubal bearing about S.W. there are soundings from 40 to 50 fathoms in some places, de- S:usdines 
creasing to 20 fathoms as the distance is increased to the northward, and then deepen again 
to 35 and 40 fathoms. When the south part of that which is called the high land of Zeite, 
is bearing W. 4 N. aship is clear to the northward of the Carrangar Shoal, and the channel 
becomes wider ; but the western shore is still safest to approach, the high land of Zeite being 
bold, and safe to borrow upon. 

Nearly in mid-channel about 33 leagues N. by E. from the high land of Zeite, there is a Bark near 
bank of coral rocks and sand, extending in a direction parallel to the coast about 2 leagues, «'» 
having 4 and 5 fathoms rocks near the south end, and 6 or 8 fathoms toward the north part. 

On both sides of this bank, the quality of the ground is black sand, and the depths decrease 
gradually in approaching it, from 26 to 8 fathoms, sandy bottom at the north end. On the 
south end, there are 18 fathoms sand. When Mount Agrib is just open to the northward 
of the bluff point, that forms the northern extremity of Zeite Peninsula, bearing W, by N. 


1 N. a ship will be in a line with the shoalest part of the bank. 


THE NARROWS, formed between the East and West Shab, may be adopted, when Narrows. 
strong northerly winds and a heavy sca, prevent a slip from gaining ground in the large 
channel to the westward of the Shab, although the latter track should alwavs be followed 


when the weather will adit. | 
Ifa ship be at the anchorage in Fair Haven, or off Fair Island, and strong N. Westers 
Directions 


make it advisable to pursue the passage through the Narrows ; observe, that from Fair Island 
d Ht wail 
rough 


the Carrangar Shoals lie N. E. $ N., distant 84 miles, haul close round them, also roun 

the south end of the Western Shab, you are then in the Narrows. The channel is about @ tem. 
iniles wide, with very smooth water, and although a ship is brought under close reefed top- 
sails, she may work throuzh in two days, anchoring at night: whereas, in the Western Channel, 

the heavy sea frequently prevents ships from gaining ground, even in favorable weather ; be- 
sides, their crews are worn out with fatigue, by working these ships day and uight with blowing 
weather, in a channel only 5 or 6 miles wide, having no soundings as a guide to point out the 
approach to the dangers on either side. 

In the Narrows, the people have the advantage of rest in the night: if it blow too bard to 
be under way in the day, by remaining at anchor, sails may be repaired if necessary, or any 
other work may be done. When anchoring in the Narrows, it will be prudent to give the 
reefs a small birth, to avoid detached pieces of rock which might injure the cables. 

The Eastern Shab is connected with the Spray having no channel within it. The Swal- 

| 4 
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= 
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low’s Shoal bears nearly West from the North end of the Western Shab distant ubout 42 
miles, and is about # mile in extent; the least water we had on it was 4 fathoms, and a 
good mark to know when on it, is Mount Agrib on with the high northern part of Zeite, 
bearing N.W. by W. $ W. 
Pincesof = Having cleared the Narrows, that is, if a ship can round the North end of the Western 
the North- Shab, a W. by S. course will carry her to good anchorage under a small sandy point and 
reef, which lies off the South end of Zeite, should she be in want of shelter. This anchorage 
is in 11 fathoms, with the extreme of the rcef bearing N. 3 E., and in about lat. 27° 49'N., 
already mentioned above, where the Wasp anchored. 

The next anchoring station is in lat. 28° 0’ N. on the eastern shore, having several patches 
of rock near it, one bearing N.W. by W. and another W.S8.W. These are all without you, 
excepting that bearing N.W. 2 N. under which you lie in 9 fathoms about 14 mile off shore, 
with a house bearing N. $ E. and Tor Hill, or bluff part of the Neat’s Tongue over Tor N. 
by W.; this is a safe anchorage.® 

ten Site of = TOR HARBOUR, opposite to the high land of Zeite, is in lat. 28° 19'N., lon. 33° 28" E. 

pour, wiih by observations © € *. ‘This is a safe harbour, formed by a reef which projects from its 
northern extremity to the southward, having a great surf onit attimes. A ship coming from 
the northward should run close along the reef, until she open the town, and haul round its ° 
southern extreme; she may then anchor in any depth at discretion, from 8 or 9, to 5 fathoms. 
There is a shoa] of coral rock to the S.W. of the anchorage, off the entrance of the harbour, 
which is about 1$ mile long, extending about N. N.W.and 8.8, E. This shoal has only 
from 6 to 10 feet water on itin some places; a ship leaving the harbour may sail to the 
southward between it and the main, in regular soundings, by steering S. by W. and 8. 5.W. 
along the eastern shore. ‘This is the channel generally used when bound out, as the winds 
are northerly three-fourths of the year, and the northern channel is frequented by vessels 
bound into the harbour. Whien the sun shines, a green shade Is reflected on the rocks, by 
which they may be avoided. ‘I'he depths in both channels are in general from 7 or 8, to 10 
and 11 fathoms, regular soundings. During the violent N.W. winds, ships bound to Suez, 

cond water, are Often obliged to take shelter in this port, where the water is better than at any place in 
the Red Sea; it is procured froin three wells abreast the anchorage, which are about 200 
yards from the beach. Provisivns, or other articles of refreshment, are not to be obtained, 

The town, which js situated at the N. E. part of the harbour, is inhabited principally by 
Greeks, and Bedoin Arabs. Near the town, there is the reinains of a well constructed fort. 
In 1800, the variation was 129 W. Thetide flows to 10} hours, on full and change of moon, 
and rises 5 or 6 feet. ‘The land over Tor Harbour is hich, with several rugged peaks. 


vountsina. MOUNT SINAT, is situated to the northward of the town, at 6 or 64 Icagues distance, 


which has two sharp peaks; on this nount there is a monastry, inhabited by some Greek 
priests. 


cape setan, CAPE JEHAN, in Jat. 28° 33’ N. is about 8 or 9 leagues to the N.W. of Tor Har- 

‘ramet. bur, having a peaked hill near it, and Mount Sinai about 9 or 10 leagues inland to the 
eastward. In this space, there are no known dangers, but the bank near mid-channel op- 
posite to Tor, (which has been already described) should be avoided by large ships. The 
depths in mid-channel between Tor and Cape Jehan, are from 30 to 40 fathoms, decreas- 
ing near the shores. 


On the projecting part of the western shore opposite to Cape Jehan, in lat. 28° 30’ N. 


* These remarks for passing through the Narrows, were communicated to me by Captain J. A. Pope, of the 
ship Minerva, of Bombay. 
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the Calcutta transport was wrecked, by getting on shore in the night, when the low land 
near the sca was not discernible, nor the high land farther back in the country. 

To the northward of Cape Jehan, the land is low, and forms a bay. About 1 league to 
the N. Westward of the Cape, there is said to be a small shoal, having on it 4 fathoms 


water. 
STUMMUM, or HAMMAM POINT,? in lat. 29° 14’ N., is low and bluff! Between Stummon 


it and the former cape, some reefs project froin the eastern shore, which ought to be avoided 
in passing along, particularly Ras Selima in lat. 28° 55’ N. is fronted by a recf, having an- 


chorage on the 5. E, side of it, in 7 or’8 fathoms in a little bay. 


ZAYFRANA POINT, in lat. 29° N. on the western shore, is very low, having a shoal Wester 
about one league to the northward of it, projecting about 2 miles from the shore. From puradja 
this point the coast of Egypt extends N. by W. and N.N.W. to Abs Duradja Point, in” 
Jat. 29° 33’ N. and is generally low and sterile near the sea, but high inland. The depths 
hereabout, are from 28 to 38 fathoms in mid-channel, decreasing near either shore. 


_ DREAKER POINT, in lat. 29° 23’ N. situated on the eastern shore, about 4 leagues rastern 
to the N.W. of Stummum Point, is low, and a reef projects from it to a considerable dis- Breuer 
tance, close to which, the depths decrease gradually to 6 or 8 fathoms. About 2 leagues sinon'sBay. 
farther to the northward lies Ras Mesalle, having a reef projecting from it about a mile. 

Five leagues from Ras Mesalle there is another point, and 3 leagues beyond this, in lat. 29° 

51’ N. Foul Point is situated. This is the south point of a bay (called by some Simons ' 

Bay) where there is said to be fresh water at a spring called the Fountain of Moses, a con- 
siderable way inland. A reef projects a small distance from: Foul Point, and about 14 mile 


N.N.W. from it, two small shoals are said to be situated, having 4 and 3 fathoms on them, 
and 9 or 10 fathoms around. At Mulanimil, distant 4 or 5 miles to the north of Ras Me- 
salle, there are some strong water courses near the beach, where by digging down to a soft 


loam, Sir Home Popham discovered good water; about 30 tons may be got in a day. 


ADAGO POINT, in lat. 29° 59’ N. forms the S.W. extremity of the bay of Suez; it is aango Poine 
a long flat sandy point, at the foot of Mount Adago, having a shoal extending from it near“ "*” 
a mile. Between Mount Adago, and Abu Duradja Mount, the coast is low, and forms the 
Bay Adago, where ships may receive shelter in N.W. winds, there being 7 fathoms within 
a cable's length of the shore, at the north part of the bay. There is no danger in sailing 
into this bay, but if entering it from the northward, the shoal off Adago Point must have a 
birth of § or 2 of amile. There are some wells of brackish water near the beach, but the 


coast around the bay is a sandy desert. 


SUEZ BAY, OR ROAD, ought to be entered with caution by those unacquainted, the pirections 
true position of the shoals not being perfectly ascertained. In proceeding to this place, a Suer Resa, 
ship should keep mid-channel between Adago Point and the eastern shore, steering about N. 
or N. 4 E.; she will carry regular soundings till nearly abreast of the point, and will then 


* It seems to have been on the East side of this point, where Capt. M. Donnell, of the Svren, stood into a 
Bay, on the 29th January, 1820, thought to afford good anchorage, as will be seen by the following extract 
from his log :—-At 9 A. M. tacked in a fine sandy Bay in 7 fathoms, the extreme point of a reef of breakers 
projecting from the land that forms the north side of the bay W. 3 N. and a head-land forming the south side 
S. E. by S. At 94 A. M. tacked and stood in again, the soundings gradually decreasing from 10 to 9, 8, 7, 64, 
and 6 fathoms, withio balf a cable’s length of the shore; tacked and stood out. This bay is in lat. 29° 12’ N., 
and would afford exeellent shelter from N.W. or even W. N.W. winds, having good holding ground; and from 
the number of shrubs and trees growing near the beach, water would probably be procured by digging. 
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pass over a flat, shoaling on it from 9 to 44 fathoms, and may probably have a cast or two 
of 4 less 4 fathoms. When over the flat, she will deepen again to 11 and 13 fathoms, until 
the depth decreases on another flat to 44 fathoms, gradual soundings. Having crossed this 
Qd flat, the water again deepens, and afterward, shoals regularly to the anchorage. 

To the northward of Adago Point, in the western part of Suez Bay, there are some rocky 
shoals, on which the sea sometiines breaks. 

Nebah Point, on the east side of the bay, is 4 or 5 miles to the southward of Suez town; 
it is low, having a shoal projecting from it about } of a mile; the coast adjacent is a low 
sandy desert. Working up to the anchorage of Suez, care is requisite to avoid a shoal, si- 
tuated about 23 wiles from Nebah Point, bearing from it nearly W. To the westward of it 
there is a safe channel, but it is preferable to pass between it and Nebah Point. H.M.S. 
Leopard working up to the road, grounded on the eastern shore, after the helm was put down 
in 6 fathoms, where she lay 4 hours in soft mud, and floated with the flowing tide. When 
aground, Suez Town bore N. 11° E. to N. 18° E. and Adago Point S. 44° W. she after- 
wards anchored in 5 and 44 fathoms mud, in Sucz Road, with the town bearing from N, 25° 
FE. to N. 32° E. Adago Point S. 34° W., and Point Abu Duradja, the southern extreme 
of the land in sight, S. 14° W., distance off Suez Town 24 miles. At anchor observed the 
lat. 29° 572’ N. 

The banks extending from the entrance of Suez Inlet, are generally dry about half tide. 
The bar is narrow, and has not more than 10 or 11 feet on it at high water, and is nearly 
23 miles from the town. Inside the bar, in the channel leading between the sands to Suez, 
the depths are 8 and 9 feet at low water, and 15 or 16 feet at high water spring tides. This 
is the inner harbour, where the dows and country vessels lie, when they require careening, 
which is done at the back of the town in a cove or basin. 

All along the eastern shore to the distance of 4 or 5 leagues from Suez, there is a con- 
tinued flat, which is steep to. The soundings are generally soft in the bay, except upon the 
shoals. To the westward of the town, there is a well of brackish water, where the camels 
stop on the route to, or from Cairo: the water to supply the shipping and town of Suez, 
is also of inferior quality, and carried on camels, from springs situated at a considerable dis- 
tance to the eastward of the road. The country around being a desert, few articles of re- 
freshment are procurable. Suez is in lat. 30° 02/ N., lon. 30° 28’ E. by eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites, and the mean of inany lunar observations. Variation 12° W. in 1800. The tide 
flows to 12 hours, on full and change of moon, and rises 6 or 7 feet. The thermometer 
sometimes rises from 57° to 100° in a few hours. 


WINDS and CURRENTS; DIRECTIONS for 
SAILING to, and from the RED SEA. 


windvinthe PRIOR to giving directions for sailing to the Red Sea, it may be expedient to describe 


southern 
part of the 
Red Sea, 


the prevailing winds, near the entrance, and within that sea. 

At Mocha, and throughout the southern part of the Red Sea, the southerly monsoon pre- 
dominates about two-thirds of the year, commencing in October or November, and ending 
in May or June, when the northerly winds set in, and continue near 4 months. During 
strong southerly winds, the current frequently sets through the straits with rapidity into the 
Red Sea. With these winds the atmosphere is generally red and fraught with vapour. A 
great haze then prevailing, prevents objects from being seen, unless very near. About, the 
full and change of the moon, the southerly winds are sometimes checked, and replaced by 
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breezes from the northward, which continue two or three days, and greatly cool the air. 
The currents at such times are liable to change, and run in opposition to the wind, but in 
general, they set with it in the Red Sea; also in the straits, or in the gulf outside, they mostly andeurrents 
run with the wind. 

In the gulf outside the Red Sea, between the coasts of Arabia and Africa, easterly winds 
mostly prevail from the carly part of October, to May; then the westerly winds commence, 
and continue about 6 months, Near the Arabian Coast, the monsoon from westward some- Winds 
times begins more early, about the middle of April; the easterly winds setting in on the” 
same coast, early in October, with a current running to the westward. Off Cape Guarda- 

’ fui, between it and Socotra, and in the vicinity of this island, the current begins to set to the 
northward in April, increasing in strength toward the latter part of the month. © As a genera] General 
rule it may be observed, that from October to Mav, or June, the wind is from castward in 
the gulf outside the straits; and about S.S. FE. inside in the southern part of the Red Sca. 

During the other six months, it is west In the eulf; and N.W. in tue Red Sea from June to 
October. This rule is not applicable to the northern part of the sea, for the northerly winds Wrice"* 
there, prevail during nine months of the year, particularly in the sea of Suez, and frequently Rea sea. 
blow strong ;* at all times in this sea, southerly breezes are of short continuance. It is 

alinost inipossible to beat up against the northerly winds to Suez, in June, July, and August. 

Ships bound to that port, should endeavour to reach it before the Ist of \iay, or more early Perints for 
if possible; and although, when bound outwavi, they may get down the sca of Suez at any departing 
season, It is prudent, if bound to a distant port, that they depart from Suez by the 25th or 


30th of August, to enable them to clear the straits of Dab-el-niandcb in September, before 
the easterly winds commence in the gulf outside. Ships leaving the straits after the 10th of 
August, should keep near the Arabian coast, to avoid the strong current, which then begins 
to set to the S.W. and Westward, at the rate of 2 or 3 miles an Lour along the Africats rosteece 
’ ‘ . r oe . ’ : . fret 

shore, from Cape Felix to Zeyla; but when near the meridian of Cape Guardafui, the open suaitsintein 

° : as : ° . . the season. 
sea is the best track to make casting, keeping well out from the Arabian shore. 


yp T° Approach 
the Red Sea 


Being bound from DOMBAY, (or any other port on the northern part of the Mataba 
coast) to the RED SEA, in November and December, a ship should steer a direct course to i Xev-ana 
pass between the Island Socotra and the Arabian coast; sne ought to continue to steer after- 
ward to the westward, and fall in with that coast about Aden; taking care to keep a good 
look out, and attend to the lead when requisite, In these months the u:onsoon blows strong, 
particularly to the westward of Socotra; the weather is also frequently dark and cloudy, and 
uofavorable for making that island, which is not necessary at this season. The passage will 
Le speedy to the straits. In January and February, a ship performing this passage will ex- f Jan, and 
perience nearly the same winds, but more moderate, with fair weather; she may therefore, a 
niake the N. Kast end of Socotra, if thought expedient, which is high land, and then steer 
along the north side of the island, shaping a course from its west end direct for Aden; or 
she may, as before, steer to the northward of the island without seeing it, direct fur the 
coast of Arabia near Aden. 

In March and April, the winds are less constant than in the four preceding months, often vain 
veering between N. N.W. and N.N. E. in alternate brisk and light breezes, with calms at ari. 
tinies, and settled pleasant weather. In these months, a ship should steer a course from 
Bombay to pass to the southward of Socotra, for early in April the N.12. monsvon is nearly 
expended about this island, and also on the coast of Arabia, which is succeeded by light 


breezes from S. W. and Westward, with frequcnt calms, The current also begins to set 
strong to the northward about Socotra, and between it and Cape Guardafui ; it is therefore 


* The strong N. Westers that prevail in the sea of Suez, seldom blow to the southward of the Brothers. And 
the strong southerly winds which prevail at Mocha, seldom reach above lat. 15° or 16° N.; for about Juddab, 


and half-way up the Red Sea, the winds are often light and variable. 


- 
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‘prudent about the latter part of March, or early in April, to pass on the south side of that 
island, at the distance of 12 leagues, to be enabled to reach Cape Guardafui with the S. 
Westerly winds, which may then ‘be expected. 

Some ships which left Surat late in March, made the east end of Socotra in the middle 
of April, one of them kept working in sight of that island 14 days, with S.Westerly winds 
and calms, and was in danger of losing her passage, the current being constantly against her. 
The other ship stood with W.S.W. and S.W. winds, to the southw ard of lat. 3° N. -» got the 
wind favorable, and had from thence a quick passage. 

The Latham, sailed from Surat, April 8th, 1758, and sivivad at Mocha 12th of May. 
.She went as far south as lat. 9° 50! and 10° N., had light variable winds, mostly from N. E. 
and S. E.; and strong currents setting northw ard, on approaching Cape Guardafui. She 
made the land in lat. 11° 19’ N. and had that day 34 miles of northerly current, 1 running 
along the coast of Aftica. The Gunjavar of Surat, left that place the day after the Latham, 
saw Socotra, and fell in with the Latham off Cape St. Peter. Although the Gunjavar 
sailed well in light winds, it was imprudent to make Socotra so late in the season, for the 
passage micht have been ‘endanger ed thereby. 

When a ‘ship sails froin Bombay or Surat in April, she ought certainly to steer to the S. 
Westward, to be able to pass well to the southward of Socotra; for should she not be able 
to weather that island with the S.W. winds, itis probable, that to save the passage, she 
will be obliged to stand to the southward nearly to the equator, before she can be certain of 
reaching the coast of Africa on the other tack. If late in April, when a ship departs from 
Bombay, a course more southerly will be requisite, to enable her to fall in with the coast of 
Africa to the southward of Cape Guardafui, for at this late period she will probably meet 
with the S. Westerly winds long before that coast 1s approached. The coast may be made 

Wierete? any where between Cape Orfui_ and Cape Guardafui, but the deep bay to the 8.W. of the 
ne former Cape should be avoided, as the danger is great, if a ship get into this bay with strong 
S. E. winds, or in the night; which has been pointed out in describing the coast of Africa 

from the equator to Cape Guardafui. | 

Directions, =. When a ship bas made the land, it will be prudent to pass close round Cape Guardafut ; 
the seaton., should April be far advanced, she ought to keep along the coast to Burnt Island, and then 
steer over for Cape Aden. If more early i in the season, and abreast of Cape Guardafui 
with a steady fair wind, a direct course may be stecred for the coast of Arabia about Cape 

Aden. In May, June, July, and August, when the S.W. and W.S.W. winds blow strong, 
it may sometimes be tedious beating along the coast of Africa from Cape Guardafai to Burnt 
Island, but it 1s proper to persevere, by working near the coast until up with the island Just 
mentioned, and then cross over for Aden. A ship that sails well, may work up from Aden 
to the straits of Bab-el-inandeb, during the strength of the westerly monsoon, if every ad- 
vantage is taken; particularly on the springs, W hen the current is liable to change and set to 

the w estward; the wind at such times is also subject to small changes, or in these months, 
a quicker passage may sometimes be made, by keeping near the African Coast till about 20 
leagues west of Burnt Island, then cross over for the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, or as near 

them as the wind will admit. 

rime tomail ~The season for the passage from Bombay to the Red Sea, is from October to April, but 
waytethe the best time to sail, is from the Ist of February to the mildle of March; ships which sail 
from the furmer port after April, must proceed by the southern passage, and run down the 
westing in south lat. They will have strong southerly winds on the east coast of Africa 
about Cape Orfui, should they make the land there, during the S.W. monsoon. In beating 
from Cape Guardafui to Burnt Island, ships should have good sails bent in June, July, and 
August, for the wind frequently blows in severe gusts.* In May, it is more moderate, and 

* Some ships, in these months, have returned to Bombay, thinking it impracticable to beat up to the Straits of 
Bab-el-mandeb, but it may be effected by a good sailing ship at all seasons, if she is well fitted with sails and 
other negates: 
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generally blows farther from the southward, making the progress to the westward along the 
African coast, less difficult than in the subsequent months. Ships may also cross over for 


Aden with greater confidence in May, than at a later period. 


SHIPS bound to the RED SEA, from AJENGO, COCHIN, CALICUT, or other To sit reo 


rts on the 


ports on the southern part of the Malabar coast, may steer directly to the westward through ports « 
the most convenient channels among the Laccadiva Islands, in November, December, Ja- coast, to 
nuary, and February. Those which sail from Cochin or Anjenga, ought to pass to the Red Sea. 
southward of Seuheli-par, keeping in about lat. 9° 20’ or 9° 30! N., but ships departing from 
Cannanore or Mangalore, should pass to the northward of all the islands. In March and 
April, the prevailing winds between the coast of Malabar and the east coast of Africa, are 
from North to N.'W., it may therefore be proper to keep near the coast beyond Mount Dilly 
in these months, to be enabled to pass to the northward of the islands and shoals: should 
this not be thought requisite, by ships sailing from Cochin, or Anjengo, they ought to keep 
well up toward the Islands Kalpeni and Seuheli-par, if the 9 degrees’ channel ts adopted, as 
the current generally sets to the southward in these months, toward the Maldivas. 

When clear of the islands, in November, December, and January, a direct course may 
be steered to pass Socotra on the north side. In February, a ship may steer to the west- 
ward in about lat. 11° or 112° N., but late in March, or early in April, itis proper to keep 
farther to the southward, in lat. 9° or 10° N., as the winds may permit. In April, they ge- 
nerally continue between the North and N.W. points, a ship must then keep close to the 
wind, and may sometimes be obliged to make a short tack to the northward, to prevent her 
running too much to the 8S. West; but these trips should seldom be made, as getting to the 
westward is most essential. During this month, there can be no reason for standing to the 
southward near the equator, but in May, when the S.W. monsoon may be daily expected, 
it is prudent to keep well to the southward. 

Late in April, or early in May, when a ship has approached within 2° or 3° of the African 
coast, she will generally meet with S.Westerly winds, which draw more to the southward 
near the shore; she must endeavour to make the coast to the south of Cape Guardafui at 
this period, for by falling to leeward of Socotra, the passage would become uncertain ; to 
save which, she might be obliged to stand on a wind to the southward and cross the equa- 


tor, before sufticient westing could be obtained. 
To sail from 
astern 


Ships bound to the RED SEA, from the EASTERN PARTS of INDIA, should 
before April, pass round the south side of the [sland Ceylon, then steer along the west part parts of 
of that island to Caliture; a direct course may then be followed to pass through the 9 de- ward the 
grees’ channel, as already described for ships sailing from Cochin or Anjenga. oe 

In April, westerly winds being prevalent off the S.W. part of Ceylon, it is often difficult 
and tedious getting round it, these westerly winds are also adverse in proceeding from that 
island to the 9 degrees’ channel; ships, therefore, bound from the southern part of the Bay 
of Bengal, after March, ought to adopt the southern passage, when bound to the Red Sea. 

They should run into lat. 9° or 10°S., to the southward of Diego Garcia, where the winds 
will be found more favorable in the early part of the season for getting to the westward, than 


in the other, or short southern route, between the south end of the Maldivas and the 
Speaker’s Bank. 


DEPARTING FROM THE RED SEA, the egress is very difficult, and seldom at- 
tempted from September to April, when the easterly monsoon blows into the gulf outside of t 
the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb. Should a ship be able to beat out of the gulf, the same N. terly mn- 
Easterly monsoon continues to be adverse, if she is bound to any part of India, or to the 


The egress 
dificult from 
Red Sen 
he ens. 


Persian Gulf. 
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H. M. Squadron* under Rear-Admiral Blankett, bound to Bombay, worked through the 
Small Strait, 16th October, 1799. On the 19th, they passed Aden with easterly winds. 
From hence, they worked along the Arabian coast with the same winds, the weather gene- 
rally clear, and the current frequently setting against them to the westward. On the 20th of 
November, they reached Cape Morebat, and were off Ras-el-had the 1st of December. 
}rom the latter cape, they steered for Muscat to get a supply of provisions and water, but a 
strong N.W. wind commencing when near it, obliged them to bear away for Bombay, where 
they arrived on the 15th, after a passage of two months. Notwithstanding the tedious pas- 
sage these ships experienced, they had often land and sea-breezes on the Arabian coast, and 
a current sometimes in their favour. They spoke a dow off Cape Morebat, which by stand- 
ing out into the open sea, got better winds, and reached Bombay 15 days before them. 
wren, In April, when Westerly and S. Westerly breezes commence on the southern coast of 

Arabia, ships may with safety leave the Red Sea, and proceed for the Persian Gulf, or the 
coasts of India: the favorable season to depart from it is, from April to September. Ships 
bound to Surat, do not leave Mocha till the early part of September, that they may arrive — 
with the latter end of the westerly monsoon in Surat Road, about the 20th of that month; 
for it would be dangerous to run for this anchorage when the monsoon is in full force. 
When clear of the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, a ship should steer to the eastward in the 
middle of the gulf, where the wind is more steady than in the vicinity of either shore ; but if 
the wind is light or baffling, she must beware of getting near the African coast, on account 
of calms and strong westerly currents, mentioned before. 

Ships bound to Ceylon, or other parts more to the eastward, should steer a course to pass 
through the 8 or 9 degrees’ channel, between the Laccadiva and Maldiva Islands. This 
route may be followed from March to November, and it is preferable to any other during 
this period, and may be chosen even in the strength of the N.E. monsoon, if a ship keep 
near Seuheli-par, in passing through the 9 degrees’ channel: but from October to April, it 
is more advisable to pass to the northward of the Laccadiva Islands, and afterward proceed 
to the south, along the Malabar coast to Cape Comorin, and from hence steer for Point 
de Galle. 


COAST of ARABIA from ADEN to RAS-EL-HAD, 
MUSCAT, and CAPE MUSSENDOM. 


WINDS, CURRENTS, BAYS, HEADLANDS, AND SAILING DIRECTIONS. | 


sanontke I ROM the beginning of April to September, the winds upon the coast of Arabia from 
crarabia;, Aden to Morebat, blow from S.S.W. and S.W., varying to the westward in hard squalls, 
sometimes accompanied with rain, during which period it seems impracticable to work to 
the westward along this coast, there being no safe harbours where ships can refit or receive 
shelter from storms. 
A ship touching at any place on the south coast of Arabia, ought to be guarded against 
treachery from the inhabitants. The Nathaniel, bound from Mocha to Bombay, on the 4th . 
of September, 1715, anchored in 93 fathoms water, about 11 mile off shore, at a village 
called Hawar, about 1° 10’ East from Aden, with the extremes of the land from E.N. E. 
to W.S.W. The natives at first were friendly, and offered to supply the ship with fresh 


* Leopard, Centurion, Deedalus; and the Bombay frigate. 
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water, bullocks, and sheep, but when the people landed from the boat the second time, they 
were enticed from the shore up to a tent, where twelve of them were massacred by these in- 
hospitable Arabs. The Alert, country ship, was lately carried into Macula Bay by some 
Arab Seedies, part of her crew, who had previously massacred the commander and officers 
of that ship. . 

Between Morebat and Ras-el-had, the S. W. monsoon also blows strong, but here, it 
draws more to the southward, in conformity to the direction of the coast. In September, 
the winds from eastward commence, and continue till the end of March, with frequent land 
and sea-breezes; the land breezes from the westward are faint, but the sea-breezes are strong 
from the eastward; and this is the fair monsoon, the weather being settled in general. The 
current frequently runs to the westward along the coast in this season, it is however liable 

A passage 


A ship that sails well close hauled, may make a A vasare 
will be 


tedivus. 


Easterly 
monsoon. 


to change at times, and set to windward. 
passage to the eastward along this coast, during the easterly monsoon, although a speedy 


passage ought not to be expected in this season. The squadron of ships, already mentioned 
In the preceding directions, worked along the coast of Arabia, ayainst the N. E. monsoon, 
and were two months on the passage from the Red Sea to Bombay. 

A fleet of slips of war, and store ships, left Johanna 25th September, 1781, and crossed 
the equator on the 5th of October, in lon. 48° E., which was too far to the westward. 
After getting into lat. 8° 20’ N. about lon, 55° E. they had during five weeks light airs and 
calms, stood to the northward and made the coast of Arabia, near the islands off Curia 


Muria Bay. 
The ships of war left the convoy, and proceeded to Bombay against the monsoon; Capt. 
Smith, in the San Carlos, left in charge of the store ships, carried them to Morebat, where 


they anchored and procured some refreshments, and indifferent water. 
From this place, the convoy of indifferent sailing ships, worked along the coast against the 
monsoon to the Island Mazeira, and meeting there with a southerly wind, steered direct for 


Bombay. 
These statements evince, that a passage may be made against the N. E. monsoon, on the 
coast of Arabia, but it should not be attempted except under exigent circumstances ; for it 

must be always unpleasant and tedious. 
Although on this coast the currents generally set with the wind during the easterly mon- 
soon, they frequently change, and run against it, three or four days, about the full and change 
This is favorable for ships working to windward near the shore, which may be 


of moon. 
approached close in this season, as the winds seldom blow strong toward it, during the eas- 


terly monsoon. 
On various parts of the coast, the soundings extend to a very short distance, but in general S°™™4#s*. 


several miles, and in some places several leagues from the shore. 


BLACK POINT, about lat. 13° 9’ N., bears N. E. by E. from Cape Aden, distant 14 Black roint 
leagues, terminating in a point of Black Rocks, from which it is named, and being mode- 
rately elevated, it is easily distinguished in coming from the eastward: the coast between it 
and Aden is mostly low near the sea, but high inland, and may be approached to 12 cr 13 
fathoms, the depths being 17 and 18 fathoms 44 to 5 miles off shore. 

To the eastward of Black Point, the land of Sauger is discernible, sloping to seaward, and 
ending in a sandy down and beach: the tops of the mountains have an even contour, like one 
continued hill for 12 or 13 leagues, then there isa small break, where tlic hills become irre- 
gular, forming double or treble ridges as far as Cape Hargiah. : 

Between Cape Aden and Morebat, the coast has been little frequented by Europeans, con- 
sequently, very imperfectly delineated hitherto; therefore, the following description of it, 
chiefly taken from the Journal of the late Capt. Lumley, who proceeded along this part of 

LI 2 
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the coast in March, 1820, during his passage from Mocha to Bombay, in H. M.S. Topaze, 
will be useful to those who may have occasion to navigate in its vicinity. 

Soundings, Tn Jat. 12° 57’ N. Cape Aden bearing W.S.W. 4S. by compass 5 leagues, and distant 
from the nearest shore 5 miles, had soundings 18 fathoms sand. : 
In lat. 13° 12! N. off shore 42 miles, the high land of Aden bearing W.S.W. 31 miles, 
had 17 fathoms. All this part of the coast is low near the sea, and may be approached to 

12 or 13 fathoms. The interior consists of high double ridges of mountains. 

In lat. 13° 18’ N. lon. 45° 57’ E. by chro’. 9 miles off shore, abreast of a high beautiful 
mountain having its base close to the sea, with a village on its brow, and a mosque or tomb 
near the sea in lat. 13° 274’ N. lon. 46° 0’ E. Here the coast seems steep, but in lat. 13° 
20' N. lon. 46° 12° E. had 25 fathoms about 3 miles off shore, A sandy desert near the 
sea. In lat. 13° 30’ N. lon. 47° 8’ E. had 18 fathoms sand 43 miles off a sandy beach, high 
inland, 


Careneee «=©9 CAPE HARGIATI, in lat. 13° 50’ N. by account, lon. 47° 43’ E. by chronometers, 
om forms the S.W. side of an apparent deep bay, supposed to be that called formerly Cana 
Canian, or Hargiah Bay, which is narrow at the mouth, with some islands, but extends to 
the N,W. forming a Jarge lagoon, having Arzillah Hills to the westward. Had from 42 to 
33 fathoms a few miles off the east point of the bay. 

A Table Mountain, with a gap in it, made in lon. 48° 19’ E., and a projecting part of the 
coast in lat. 139 57' N. Passed within 4 miles of an island like an aligator, which is in lat. 
13° 54’ N. lon: 48° 16’ E. and was named Topaze Island. 


ceo siteof CAPE S.W. called RAS BROOM, or CRAGGY CAPE,* in lat. 14° 6’ N, lon. 48° 

59! E. by chronometers, and 49° 0° E. by lunars, is a high black craggy head-land, and when 

bearing to the northward, there is a high flat mountain over it, with a small peak on its 

centre: this cape appears to be steep to, with the coast turning sharp round from it to the 
northward. 

In lat. 14° 1’ N. lon. 50° 0! E., an oblong hill near the sea was seen bearing N.W. anda 
small hill N. by W., the land low here about contiguous to the sea, but high and regular in 
the interior. In lat. 14° 34’ N. lon. 49° 56’ E. had soundings 36 to 29 fathoms from 4 to 
23 miles off shore, near a village found afterward to be Sharma, by the information of a 

coast de. Macula boat bound to Zanzibar, which the Topaze spoke; and also said, that North of the 

scribed by shin at this time, close to a small hill, the village of Haumie is situated, where water might 

macula. be got from: Wells near the beach, also other refreshments, with good anchorage in 9 or 10 
fathoms about 1 mile from the beach of the village ; and if time were allowed, a supply of 
firewood would be brought down by the Bedouins: that between the oblong hill and a flat 
one stood the town of Shahar ; and W. N.W. from the ship at the same time, near a round 
hill under some very high land, stood the city of Macula, where wood, water, cattle, and 
other refreshments, might be got; thata short distance to the eastward of Sharma the village 
of Bogatshua was situated, the men of which were all pilots for the coasts of Arabia and 
Africa; and that just to the east of the village lay the real Cape Bogatshua, a flat projecting 
promontary, moderately elevated. 


wacuaBay. MACULA BAY, is one of the best on this coast, being completely sheltered from East- 
erly, Northerly, and N.W. winds, and in the Easterly monsoon the water is smooth. Coming 
from the eastward you may round the point within 4 to + mile, and be well in before sound- 


¢ This is thought to be the Cape named Bogatshua in the charts, but that Cape is situated much farther 
Eastward. 


‘situated ona gentle acclivity near the sea, and has a creek or inlet behind it. 
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ings are obtained. In February, 1821, H. M. Ship Topaze anchored here in 24 fathoms 
good ground, with the centre of the town bearing N. 17° E. about 4 a mile, the East point 
E. 26° S. 2 miles, West point W. 40° S., and the S.W. extremity Ras Broom or Craggy 
Cape W. 48° S.; but a ship may anchor nearer the town if necessary. 

The Town of Macula, in lat. 14° 31’ N. lon. 49° 103’ E. by chronometers and lunar ob- Gee. Site: 
servations taken in the Topaze, (corresponding exactly with those taken lately in another 
British ship of war) 1s situated on a rocky point at the base of a high red barren hill, and it 
is a miserabie looking place. Variation 7° 40’ W. in 1821, High water at 84 hours on 
full and change of moon, rise of tide 6 feet, very little stream. 

To the N.W. of the town point lies a reef of rocks, between which and the town there is a 

snug cove, or smooth bay, with 2 and 3 fathoms water, where the dows are secured in the 
S.W. monsoon. Here the Topaze filled up her water, which was very good, brought ON Retres. 
camels and asses in skins from a run 3 miles distant, at the price of 27 dollars per ton. Fire- °°" 
wood was brought by the Bedouin’s on camels. Cattle, sheep. goats, and poultry, are cheap 
and plentiful ; the two former imported from Berbera and Zeyla on the opposite coast, and 
trade is carried on with India, Africa, and Egypt. Fish are here abundant and good ; the 
town is very populous, and 300 or 400 yards distant from it there is a slave town. The 
people there are not to be trusted, as they have been known to seize and plunder defenceless 
vessels. 

Between Macula and Cape Bogatshua, soundings do not extend more than 5 or 6 miles 
from the shore; the lead should be kept going, as the water shoals suddenly in some places, 
and about 15 fathoms appears to be a good depth to stand into, on most parts of the coast. - 

SHAHAR, was found to be situated in Jat. 14° 454/ N. lon. 49° 41’ E. by lunar obser- Ses, Site of 
vations, which is a large town, having 10 fathoms soft ground about 14 mile off it. Between 
Shahar and Rocob the Topaze shoaled quick from 35 to 5 fathoms, the helm was instantly put 
down, and she had only 21 feet water in stays. About 10 miles East of Macula, people 


were seen on the beach drawing nets, which appeared to be full of fish. 

SHARMA VILLAGE, is in lat. 14° 51’ N, lon. 50° 0" E. and situated in the bay to Gre. sire ot 
the westward of Cape Bogatshua. On this part of the coast, light winds fromS, E.toN.E., 
and occasionally calms, with westerly currents, were experienced in February, which render- 
ed the progress slow to the eastward. Between Shahar and Haumie, when working along 
the coast, the Topaze stood in, generally to 9 and 10 fathoms. She anchored off the village 
of Haumie, in 124 fathoms, coarse sand, with it bearing N. N. E. 3 miles; at which place naumie. 
are two remarkable hillocks with some trees, The boat procured some poultry and eggs at 
the village, there are also plenty of goats, and it is a good pla¢e to procure water, the wells* 
being near the village, but wood is scarce. 

With Cape Bogatshua bearing N. E. 3 miles, Shahar Round Hill open, had 24 fathoms, 
Sharma Point and Haumic Hillock on with the Round Hill then bearing West. 

CAPE BOGATSHUA, in lat. 14° 51’ N. lon. 50° 10° E. by lunars and chronometers, Geo. site of 
is moderately elevated, with perpendicular cliffs fronting the sea, and it cannot be perceived ‘bua, 
far in the offing, being hid by the high land behind in the interior. The Cape is bold to ap- 
proach, and between it and Sharma lies the village Bogatshua, containing a whole tribe of 
pilots for the coast, as well as for that of Africa. When the Cape bore W. 13° S. distant 3 


leagues, town of Gosier N. N. E. 3 or 4 miles, had 20 fathoms water. Gosier is pleasantly vila 
Wherever Coat. 


* Here are hot wells, which the natives say cure all diseases, the patient sitting up to his neck in the water 
24 hours. This place, and all the coast East to Cape Bogatshua, is subject to Macula. 


Geo. Site of 


Geo. Site’of 
Sahiut. 


Geo. Siteof 
Kissecn 
Point. 


Geo. Site of 
Cape Far- 
tash, 
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trees are seen on the south coast of Arabia, a town or village is near. Rader is a village 8 
or 9 miles to the eastward of Gosier, and in steering to anchor at Rader, the Topaze shoaled . 
suddenly from 68 to 46, 26, 17 fathoms, the anchor was let go in 15 fathoms, and when the 
ship swung toward the shore, had only 42 fathoms under the stern; it being dark got no 
bearings, but the surf made a great noise. Great attention to the lead 1s indispensable along 
this part of the coast. With Rader bearing West 8 or 9 miles, had 23 fathoms then in lat. 
15° 2’ N. lon. 50° 36’ E. The coast here seems to extend E. by N. and E. N. E. 

Spoke a boat from Muscat bound to Mocha, which stated the places east of Bogatshua up 
to Gofaar (called Dofar by the English) to be named as follows: Ist. Gosier on a rising 
ground, with a creek behind it. 2d. Rader, consisting of Rader Zegier and Rader Kabia. 
3d. Sabah Harragr, consisting of seven small villages along the coast. 4th. Wadeh el Ma- 
sellah, a village between two sand hills. 5th. Sahiut, near a point called Ras Agab. 6th. 
Attab Village, on the eastern part of Ras Agab. 7th. Ras Sharwan, with two remarkable 
places like Asses Ears, called Kisseen Point. 8th. Ras Durjah, a high bluff. 9th. Hass- 
waine, a village. 10th. Luggere village. 11th. Ras Fartak, very igh land, with a deep 
bay round it, in which is the village Gaither. 12th. Dumgoat Village, near the first high 
land eastward of the bay last mentioned. 13th. Thurbat Alii, a high point. 14th. Ras 
Sair, very high and steep to. 15th. Ras Kaimar, high, bearing N. 52° E. by compass from 
Ras Sair. 16. Ras Risoute, high, round which in a deep bay is Dofaar. 

In lat. 15° 7’ N. the Topaze had 12 fathoms, the Asses Ears bearing N. E. 2° E., Sa- 
hirit, a large town, N. 40° E, distant 6 or 7 miles, and a small village a few miles to the 
eastward of Sahiut. ‘The soundings here are more regular, and appear to extend farther 
out, than when more to the westward. 


SAHIUT, is in about lat. 15° 19’ N. lon. 51° 20’ E.3 the Topaze within 3 miles of it 
had 8 and 7 fathoms. About 2 or 3 leagues East from it, the coast_is high and steep to, 
forming two or three small bays. When Ras Sharwan bore E. N. E, 6 leagues, at 4 miles 
distant from a steep rocky point, she anchored in 13 fathoms. Coming from the westward, 
the depths increase toward Ras Sharwan, the bottom sand and ouze to the westward, and 
black mud as the head-land is approached. Towards Ras Fartak the bottom is green mud. 
Come no nearer to Ras Sharwan than 15 fathoms. 


RAS SHARWAN, or KISSEEN POINT,* in lat. 15° 19/ 39" N. lon. 51° 482’ E. by 
the lunar observations and chronometers of H. M.S. Topaze, is about 25 leagues to the E. 
N. Eastward of Cape Gogatshua. The inland part between them is high, and may be seen 
more than 10 leagues distance, but the coast is in many places low, and generally safe to ap- 
proach, with soundings from 30 to 40 fathoms, 2 leagues off shore. Kisseen Point is high, 
may be seen 10 or 12 leagues, and when viewed from the westward, two sharp peaks, called 
the Asses Ears, are discerned, which make it easily known, as they are situated near the 
point. When these bear N. by W. the bay begins to open, which is to the northward of 
the point, and has in it regular soundings, from 12 fathoms at the entrance, to 4 or 5 fa- 
thoms, sandy bottom, near the villages Kisseen, Durgah, and Sharwin, in the bottom of the 
bay, where ships may lie sheltered from S.W., westerly, and northerly winds. The village 
of Kisseen is in lat. 15° 25” N. having a well to the westward of it, near a mile from the 
shore ; the only place where water can be procured. Ras Durgah is a high bluff in lon. 
51° 582’ E, | 


RAS FARTAK, or CAPE FARTASH, in lat. 15° 374! N., lon. 52° 18’ E., (a beau- 
tiful promontory,) is very high, may be seen at 26 leagues distance in clear weather, and 


* There is anchorage in the Bay to the westward of Kisseen Point. 
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cannot be mistaken, as it projects far out into the sea, rising perpendicularly in some places: 
when 10 or 12 leagues off it, in a southerly direction, it appears like an island with a gap in 
The coast between it and Kisseen Point forms a concavity, intersected by 


the middle. 

smaller bays, and it is Jow in several places, near the sea, but inland the country is moun- 
tainous : some villages may be seen in passing along. The soundings abreast the cape, are 
40 and 46 fathoms, about 3 or 4 miles distance, and the coast to the northward of it takes 


a direction to the westward of north, forming an extensive and deep bay, in which there are 
soundings proper for anchorage. The variation off the Cape was 64° West in 1821; and 


the current ran strong to the Eastward on the 18th of March. 


GOFAAR, DOFAAR, or DHOFA, (called by the natives [Tammee DBadgeree) in Jat. 
17° 3’ N., lon. 54° 40’ E. by lunar observations, bears N. E, by E. from Cape Fartash, dis- 
tant about 50 leagues. ‘The soundings are regular between them, and the coast which is low 
in some places near the sea, is safe to approach, there being no known dangers. The high 
land of Seger is about 20 leagues to the N. Eastward of the Cape, the land forming a deep 
bay between them. Ships may anchor at Dofaar in moderate depths, from 7 or 8 to 10 
fathoms. H. M.S. Leopard at anchor, had Cape Dofaar, or the western extreme of the 
land, appearing like an island S. 80° W. centre of Dofaar Town N. 79° W.., distant 6 miles ; 
but the proper anchorage is farther in, about 14 or 2 miles from the shore, in 6 or 7 fathoms. 
Between Cape Fartash and Dofaar, there is said to be a place, probably Seger, with plenty 
of water and cattle, but these are scarce articles at most of the towns on the south coast of 
Arabia. At Dofaar, provisions, or refreshments, cannot be procured. The natives appear 
armed with matchlocks, and spears, and seem shy to strangers. The town is small, and the 
anchorage exposed to both monsoons. The variation, in 1799, at this place was 5° W. 
Seger Mountains extend nearly to Dofaar, and have deep water close to them; but the land 
becomes less elevated near the latter place, and the hills are partly covered with trees, which 


is very uncommon on the south coast of Arabia. 


CAPE MOREBAT, in lat. 17° 0’ N., lon. 55° 4 


paze,* and about 8 leagues E. from Dofaar, forms tle southern extreme of Morebat Road, bay ana 


In working from Dofaar to Morebat, the 
The cape or south point of the bay is 


which is sheltered from the easterly monsoon, 
The town, consisting of few 


shore is safe to approach, with regular soundings. 
low, and may be passed within 4 mile in 10 or 12 fathoms. 
huts, is about 2 miles from the point, opposite to which is the best anchorage, in 8 or 9 fa- 


thoms, about a mile from the snore, with the point bearing to the southward ; until the point 
is open, the town is not perceived. 
Captain Smith, with a convoy of 17 sail of store ships, put into this place in 1781-9, re- 
mained in the road 11 days, and filled up their water. This was effected by sinking casks 
near the mosques ; the water was brackish, but it did not injure the health of the people. 
Fish were plentiful ; some goats, sheep, and bullocks were procured ; the latter a scarce ar- 
ticle, but fodder more so. This place ought not to be chosen by ships requiring refresh- 
ments, except in cases of real necessity ; a few lean bullocks, goats, or a few fowls, are all . 


that may, reasonably be expected. The inhabitants are at first shy to strangers, and although 
The navigator men- 


they may afterwards appear friendly, ought not to be implicitly trusted. 
tioned above, says it would be imprudent for people landing in boats to venture far from the 
beach, or to sleep on shore in the night. The natives are generally armed with spears. 

It is high water about 9 hours at full and change of moon, and the tide rises on the beach 


6 or 7 fect. 
From Morebat Bay, to the distance of 7 or 8 leagues eastward, a low level plain fronts Alevel pion 


* The Leopard's observations, made it about 30 miles more Westerly. 


Geo. Site of 
Dofaar. 


55° 43’ E. by observations taken in the To- Ge». site ot 
(, Morehat: 
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the sea, which seems to be about 2 leagues in breadth, and inland is bounded by the base of 
a ridge of steep cliffs or mountains. The west end of this ridge is directly ovér Morebat 


cajemone CAPE MONTEVAL, is very high, and forms in a double cape, the western point being 
sue” «6©3 or 4 leagues from the other blutf, or eastern extremity, The western point is in lat. 17° 14! 
N. and the pitch of the Cape in Jat. 17° 21 N. about lon. 55° 26’ E.; no soundings are 
got here with 50 fathoms line, about 2 miles from the shore, the low land, and also Cape 
Monteval, being steep to. As the south point of Morebat Bay is approached, soundings are 
obtained ; about 3 miles to the eastward of it, 30 fathoms 4 mile off the low land, decreas- 


lng in depth to the point of the Bay. The variation off Cape Monteval in 1799, was 53° W. 


ceo.siteon LHE CURIA MURIA ISLANDS, fronting the Bay of the same name, are high, si- 
Meria ta. tuated nearly east and west from each other, distant 5 or 6 leagues from the opposite coast, 
ae may be seen 14 or 15 leagues, and are very barren islands. 
Halki, the westernmost, is small, situated in lat. 17° 29’ N, lon. 55° 40) E. Sardi, the 
second, bears east 15 miles from Malki; Halabi, the third, in lat. 17° 30! N. lon. 56° 52’ E., 
is the largest island. Deriabi, the easternmost, ts in lat. 17° S1’ N. lon. 56°23’ E.  Exclu- 
sive of these four islands, an islet called Rodondo, is situated 2 or 3 leagues to the N. E. of 
Halabi. They aré steep to seaward, no soundings got until very near Halabi, 65 fathoms 
within $ mile of its S.W. end. Variation here 5° W. in 1821. 
The channel between the westernmost island and the main is safe, with soundings in it; 
the other channels betwixt the islands are also thought to be safe, but that formed by Ha- 
labi and the easternmost island Deriabi is the best, having regular soundings in it from 42 
to 36 fathoms within 3 miles of Deriabi. Low points project from the N. E. parts of Ha- 
labi and Sardi, on which the sea sometimes breaks.* . 
cen 2 From Cape Fartash to Cape Monteval, the currents often run against the wind during the 
during the easterly monsoon, but amongst the Curia Muria Islands they are very fluctuating, and fre- 
enensoon quently set to the N.Westward, into the Bay. This may render it unpleasant when a ship 
is becalmed close to these islands ; it seems, therefore, prudent, to pass outside of them, ex- 
cept when land and sea breezes prevail near the coast, to enable her to make considerable 
progress against the monsvon, by keeping near the land. 
On the 23d and 24th of November, 1799, Admiral Blankett’s squadron, from Mocha 
bound to Bombay, was becalmed close to these islands, when endeavouring to'pass between 
Halabi and Sardi, and afterward went through the eastern channel. Captain Smith, with a 
uandand Convoy of 17 sail, worked to the eastward inside of the islands in 1781-2, had land and sca 
sea breez’* breezes in the Bay of Curia Muria, the soundings generally regular from 34 to 27 fathoms. 
The land from Cape Monteval, along the Bay to Cape Chansely, is high, and of an even 
appearance. . 


e 


ceo sieop CAPE CHANSELY, in lat. 18° 2’ N., about lon. 56° 30’ E. bears nearly N. by E. 
say,“ from the Island Deriabi, distant about 10 or 11 leagues, the soundings between them from 


* A country ship was wrecked on one of these Islands a few years ago, by running against it in the night. 
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The land about this Cape is white and level, like the North Foreland, 


destitute of any distinguishing marks ; but Cape Marcia, about 5 or 6 leagues farther east- Cave e Mar- 
ward, is a low projecting head-land, fain whence the coast turns sharp round to the north- coast arownd 


30 to 40 fathorns. 


ward, and forms an extensive bay. DBetween these Capes, the depths are 29 and 30 fathoms 
4 or 5 miles from the shore, generally regular soundings ; but farther out, with Cape Marcia 
N.N.W. about 4 leagues, and Cape Chansely W. 3 N., there are 20 fathoms rocky bottom. 

Ships working along the coast, ought to be attentive to the lead, in standing toward the 
shore to the northward of Cape Marcia, and not to run too far into the bay, where there is 
shoal water, only 10 fathoms when the Cape bears about W. by S., and the northern ex- 
treme of the land N.W. by N. ; but the lead will give sufficient warning, as the depths de- 


crease 1n a regular manner. 


CAPE ISOLETTE, in lat. 18° 58’ N. about lon. 57° 48’ E., is high and may be seen cee. site ot 
16 leagues in clear weather. To the westward of it, there is some double Table Land, tets."” 
about 2 or 3 miles in length, and here, the soundings are regular, 9 or 10 fathoms close in 
shore. The high part of the Cape has on its summit a remarkable rock, resembling a 
building when viewed at a considerable distance. When near the Cape, a low point 1s seen 
projecting out from it to the N. Eastward 5 miles distant, generally called Low Point, from .,y point 
which, the coast that had an easterly direction on the west side of the Cape, now turns sharp 
round to the northward. 

When a ship is 3 or 4 leagues to the northward of Low Point, the coast should not be 
approached, on account of many dangerous shoals extending far out, from hence to the Island 
Mazeira. Captain Smith, with the convoy of store-ships, in working along the coast to the Norther | 
northward, got on the southern part of these shoals, where they had reat overfalls, and dangerous. 
shoal water, on some of the rocky patches. On one of these, the San Cals had 34 and 4 
fathoms rocks, with a point of land like the extremity of an island bearing N.W. 5 leagues, 

Shoal cliff W. by S. about 7 leagues, and Cape Isolette S.S.W., then in about lat. 19° 28’ N. 

MAZEIRA ISLAND, is low and rugged, extending about 14 or 15 leagues nearly Geo Site ot 
N. N. E. and S.S.W., and having hills joined by low land, appears like two islands, WiieH Mazes: 
seen from the eastward, ‘The S.W. end is in about lat. 20° O’'N., the N. £. part in lat. 
20° 35’ N.* and about lon. 58° 56° E. 

Ships ought to avoid the gulf between Cape Isolette and the Island Mazeira, on account The Gute 
of the dangers it contains, for it would be imprudent to run for the island in the S.W. mon- &.W. fie 
soon when “plowing strong, or at any other time when the weather is not clear, least they = 
should be set into the gulf by uncertain currents, which at times prevail. This was expe- 
rienced in the Royal Admiral, Captain D. Simmons, bound from the Strait of Sunda during 
the S.W. monsoon, which ship passed through between the island and the main, in August, 

1772, and was nearly lost. 

They were in lat. 20° 0° N. by noon observation on the 16th of August, and on the 17th, Pamase ve. 
in the evening, had soundings, stood to the eastward, but shoaling the water, anchored till day- 1 Island and 
light, found a current setting to the northward. In the morning, with thick weather, weighed nlvo danger: 
and endeavoured to work out, with strong S. and S.W. winds, “but shoaling on each tack, 
anchored again. On the 18th, at 4 P. M., the weather clearing up, weighed to search for a 
passage between the Island Mazeira and the main, or a place of safety; steered N.N.E., 
N.and N. by W., in soundings 6 and 7 fathoms for some time, then shoaled gradually from 
7 to 44 fathoms ; ‘steered then N, E., E.N. E., and E., got 3 fathoms and anchored. Saw 
the Island Mazeira bearing from E. S. E. to S., distant 24 or 3 leagnes ; the water fell 2 


* Some navigators make the north end of the Island in lat. 20° 48’ N, 
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feet, and the ship struck. At 8 P. M. the water began to rise, making the time of high 
water 10h. 48m. on full and change of moon; the rise of tide 5 feet. Variation 5° 56’ W. 

On the 19th, in the boat, found 4 fathoms water, N. W. by W. I$ mile from the ship, 
weighed, and anchored there. On the 20th, a pilot came from the island, who agreed to 
carry the ship between the island and the main: to the eastward between the island and 
ship, had from 4 to 3 fathoms, then deepened gradually to 4, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms; to the 
westward, had 44 fathoms to the distance of 2 miles from the ship. 

On the 2lst, at 4 past noon, weighed, and ‘stood 8S. E. by E. toward the island, in from 4 
to 3 fathoms, deepening gradually to 6 fathoms ; then bore away east, E. N. E. and N.E,, 
in 6 and 54 fathoms, till near the island, and anchored in 5 fathoms, soft sand and shells, 
abreast of the town, the island bearing from N. E. by E. to S.W. by S. off shore 2 miles ; 
observed lat. 20° 32’ N., variation 5° 36’ W. 

On the 26th, weighed at 2 P. M.and steered along the island from N.N, E. to N. E. in 
5 to 54 fathoms: at 3, a large sand bank above water, which forms the channel, bore 
N.W.; kept it at the distance of 3 a mile, the island at 3 miles distance, and the main 
about 2 miles; had from 43 to 41, and a cast or two of 6 fathoms. When the Island Ma- 
zeira bore from S.W. to N. E. 3 E., distant 13 or 2 miles, anchored in 4.fathoms water, 
to sound round the ship, found no less than 3 fathoms. At 8, A. Al. weighed and steered 
along the shore, N. by W. to N. E. in 5 to 7 fathoms, at times only 33 fathoms. At J] 
anchored in 43 fathoms water, being then through the passage, the north end of the island 
bearing from S. 2 W. to W.S.W. distant 3 miles; observed lat. 20° 48’ N. The smallest 
depth in going through this passage, was > less 3 fathoms at low water. 

Admiral Blankett’s squadron, saw the Island Mazeira in 1799, had very irregular soundings 
near it, but saw no dangers. ‘They passed Cape Isolette on the 27th November, and reach- 
ed Ras-el-had on the 1st December, having experienced a current setting to the N. Eastward 
12 mile per hour. 

Many ships have got into the Gulf of Mazeira, when bound to the Persian Gulf in early 
times: the Nassau, bound from England to Gombroon, fell in with the Island Mazeira, on 

vewription the 26th of November, 1694, and had soundings from 25 to 15 fathoms, with the south ex- 

invoot — tremity of it bearing E. N. E. several leagues distant. She was from this time till the 28th 
of December, working round on the outside of the island against strong southerly currents, 
with variable winds from the eastward, and frequently obliged to lie at anchor. All round 
the southern part of the island, also along its eastern side, soundings were got within 4 or 5 
miles of the shore, and they extend several leagues from its southern part. With the island 
bearing from N. by E. 3 E. to E. N. E. 2 leagues distant, had 7 fathoins soft ground on a 
bank, deepening inside of it to 10 and 11 fathoms, then decreasing to 3 fathoms within } a 
mile of the shore. 

From the 8th to the 18th of December, she Jay at anchor on the east side of the island, 
extremes from N.N.E. 3 E. to S.W. by S., in 30 fathoms soft ground, off shore 3 or 4 
niles. ere, the long boat got some water, by digging a well on the shore, but it was rather 
brackish. Some sheep and goats were also purchased, and a cow for 6 dollars, from a few 
natives found here, who were very poor. | 

Captain Lloyd, of the Nassau, landed on the northern part of the island, and found 3 or 4 
fathoms water, within a musket-shot of the N. E. point, but a dangcrous shoal projects from 
the north point. About 3 leagucs round to the southward of the N.W. point, a shoal was 
seen about 2 miles within the island, between it and the main land, forming a double chan- 
nel, but there appeared no safe passage for a ship inside of the island. There seemed to be 
‘a rise of tide, nearly 3 fathoms perpendicular at this place. 


nas-e-rad == AS-EL-HAD, (called corruptly Cape Rasalgat,) bears from the north end of the Island 


and coast 


fromMa- Mazeira N. N.E. 3 KE. distant about 40 leagues: the coast between them is bold to ap- 


ZeCIrA. 


— . 
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proach, with soundings projecting out 6, 5, and 4 leagues from it, until within 10 or 12 
leagues of Ras-el-had, where they do not extend above 2 leagues froin the shore ; and abreast 


of the Cape, no ground is obtained at 3 or 4 miles distance. 


moderately elevated, with several low projecting head-lands, among which is Ras Rouze, 11 


or 12 leagues to the S.W’. of Itas-el-had, where inland the country becomes more elevated, 


composed of high double mountains stretching to the N. Eastward along the coast. 

Capt. Moresby, in H. M.S. Menai, passed from Zanzibar to Muscat in August, 1829, 
and had very changeable and strong currents, mostly setting to the S. Eastward when to the 
southward of Socotra, and afterward to the N. E. and Eastward, out of the Gulf of Aden. 
He made the land on the 26th of August at Ras Rouze, and placcd it in lat. 22° 0! N. lon. 
59° 46’ E. by chronometers, although no distinct head-land could be discerned: here, the 
Jand was higher than between it and Ras-el-had, rising in cones gradually in height, until 
they become a cluster of hills, separated by deep ravines, having a sterile and forbidding as- 
pect, without a tree or bush. No ground was got 7 miles off shore with 90 fathoms of line, 
but ground was obtained at 40 fathoms about 6 miles from the shore, decreasing gradually 
to 24 fathoms about 3 miles off it; and in sailing along at this distance, passed over a bank 
of 16 to 12 fathoms coarse sand and shells, then suddenly deepened to 38 fathoms with 
Cape Jube bearing E. 12° N. about 3 leagues; shortly afterward had no ground with 50 


At noon Cape Jube bore S. 45° W. and Ras-el-had N. 10° W. distant from the 


fathoms. 
° 59’ 36° E., and the latter in 


shore 34 miles; made the former in lat. 22° 8’ 36" N. Jon. 59 
lat. 22° 23" 18" N. lon. 59° 562’ E. Var. 6° 10’ W. 

The mountains over Ras-el-had, are uneven, and may be seen 20 leagues, in clear wea- 
ther ; but facing the sea, the coast is low and level from the Cape to the westward for a 
considerable distance. That part set in general for the pitch of the Cape, or easternmost 


point of Arabia, is low, sandy, difficult to discriminate, being of circular form, but the point 
which may be considered as Ras-el-had is in lat. 22° 23’ N., lon. 60° 5’ E. by chronometers 


from Bombay in H. M. S. Liverpool, in 1819, corroborated by lunar observations. Varia- 


tion 5° 20! West near it, in 1810. 


The coast is jaa barren, 


Ras Rouze 
Geo. Site. 


Geo, Site of 
Cape Juhe, 
and Ras-ele 
had. 


rst9t tO the 


From Ras-el-had, the coast extends about N.W. by W.+12 or 13 leagues to the high land Cant to thh 


of Kalhat, being low near the sea, but high in the country. 
villages, inhabited chiefly by fishermen; that nearest the Cape, called Ras-el-had Town, or 


Masera,situated on a creek, about 4 or 5 leagues to the N.W. of the Cape Land, is small, 
with some toinbs or White Buildings, and several trees near it. This town is situated on a 
low point of land in about lat. 22° 32’ N. which has by some navigators been considered as 
the extremity of Ras-el-had, because from it, the coast takes a W. N.W. direction toa town 
called Sor or Zoar,* distant 4 or 5 leagues. From the Cape to this place, there are sound- 
ings near the shore, but none between it and the high land of Kalhat. At a considerable 
distance, the easternmost part of this high land seems to form a Cape, but it projects very 
little into the sea ; in clear weathcr, it may be discerned about 20 leagues. 


In this space, there are several Ka:nat. 


known by a deep cape kuriat, 


RAS BADAUD, or CAPE KURLAT, 1D Jat. 93° 20’ N. <6 Aacil ; 
EVILS A Pp: in Devil's Gap, 


chasm in the high land, about 2 leagues to the southward, called the 

January, February, and March, strong gusts of wind blow from it, which will lay a vessel on 

her beam ends, if not prepared against them, but they generally give sufficient warning. 
Wher Cape Kurtat bears about S. S.W., it is nearly in one with the Devil's Gap, which 

is not conspicuous at this bearing, and when the Cape bears south, the gap is shut in behind 

it. The Devil’s Gap, 1s in lat. 23° 14! N., distant about 11 leagues from Muscat, being an 


excellent mark for knowing the land. 


The coast to the south of Cape Kuriat, forms a bay, having several villages and soundings andthe coast 


adjacent. 


* This was one of the towns frequented by the pirates, which infested the Persian Gulf some years ago. 
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in many places near the shore, between it and the high land of Kalhat; particularly from 
the village Tiwi, which is 6 or 7 leagues to the southward, there are regular soundings to 
Cape Kuriat, where a ship may anchor in 14 fathoms good ground about 2 miles off shore, 
and be sheltered from the North-westers by the projecting land of the Cape. In the bay 
south of Cape Kuriat, there is a village of the same name, and a small island near the 
shore. Around the Cape, regular soundings are got from 25 to 30 fathoms, 3 or 4 miles off 
shore, which extend 3 leagues to the westward ; ships, may therefore, anchor here, when it 
falls calm. 

Natives in- Lhe government of Muscat, sometimes extends to Ras-cl-had, although not safe for Eu- 

strangers. ropeans to land at the villages near the Cape, because the inhabitants are inhospitable to 
strangers, and the Bedouins, or roving Arabs, often keep some of these villages or towns in 
subjection. The coast abounds with excellent fish, which, with dates, are brought off by the 
country boats to ships passing near the villages. 

Between Cape Kuriat and Muscat, there is a projecting point which is sometimes mis- 
rocky wa taken for the Cape, from which it bears about N. 34° W. true bearing, and from hence the 
thesca. direction of the coast is nearly the same to Muscat Point, the distance between it and the 

Cape being about 8 or 9 leagues. All the land in this space, is high and uneven, rocky to- 
ward the sea, of barren aspect, no soundings to be had except very close to the shore. 


ceo.siteor MUSCAT, or MASCAT COVE, in lat. 23° 38’ N. lon. 58° 41! E. or 14° 17! West 

Muscat from Bombay, by good chronometers,* is formed by high land to the southward and west- 
ward; and on the east side, by an high island, which is joined by recks to the peninsula on 
which the town Is situated, the entrance into the cove being from the northward. 

The Island that forms the cove, is by some called Muscat Island, although it is joined 

with, and appears as part of the main land; but that generally called Muscat Island or 
T'ahel, is a brown barren rock, 4 or 5 miles farther to the N.Westward, distant about 3 
miles from the shore, and situated to the northward of Mutrah Point. It is called I’ahel by 
the Arabs, having a safe channel with 10 and 12 fathoms between it and the main, but is 
steep to, on the outside. ‘This,Island is a good mark, for knowing the openings to Muscat 
Cove, and Mutrah [farbour. 

Anchorage, Along the shore about Muscat, the current generally sets with the wind, on this account, 

YaapPoit. should a sfnall ship encounter a N.Wester close to Muscat Point, and not be able to get 
into the harbour, she may find shelter about 2 miles to the southward, by anchoring under 
the point of land that forms the north side of Sudaap Cove; but this may not be always 
advisable in a large ship, as the anchorage is near the shore. A little to the northward of 
Sudaap Point, there Is a rock called the Great Pyramid, with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water be- 
tween itand the shore. Close to the south point of the Island that forms Muscat Cove, 
there is ancther rock called the Little Pyraniid; and close to the north point of the same 
Island (or Muscat Point) there is a rock or islet called Fisher’s Rock. The soundings 
close to it and the Island, are from 7 to 9 fathoms. There is good anchorage at the en- 
trance of the Cove in 10 fathoms, with Fishers Rock E.N.E., and Muscat Island | 
N.W. 3 W. 

instruction — In approaching the entrance of Muscat Cove, there is no danger, nor any anchoring 

fine Muscat ground, till within 3 a mile of the rocks. With a southerly wind, it is difficult of access, 

mee on account of variable and sudden gusts, which then blow over the rocks, but in such case, 
a ship may anchor in 15 fathoms at the entrance of the cove; if farther out, she ought to 


* By Capt. J. A. Pope, Capt. W. Richardson, and Lieut. Eatwell, agreeing within a mile of each other. 
Capt. Moresby, in 1822, made it in Jon, 58° 46’ E. by chronometers, measured from Zanzibar, and in 58° 38} 
E. by observations of @ C. 
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make a small tack, or stand to the westward into Mutrah* Harbour, where there is good an- 


chorage, in 9 or 10 fathoms, and a supply of provisions may be obtained the same as at 
Muscat; or she may weigh in the morning from Mutrah with the land wind, and proceed to 
Muscat Cove. 

A northerly wind is fair for running into the cove, but it frequently blows from that di- 
rection, so as to start the anchors of ships riding there. Within, and also outside the Cove, 
the bottom is sand, and indifferent holding ground. It is prudent to go in, should a ship 
intend to remain only 24 hours, for it is dangerous to lie outside; on making the signal a 
pilot will come oft, and the sarang (or master attendant) of the port, is allowed a remune- 
ration fur giving assistance to ships entering, or mooring in the Cove. 

The entrance of Muscat Harbour, or Cove, is protected by a fort on each side, and there 
is another fort close to the town that commands the inside of the Cove, where the depths of 
water are 4 and 5 fathoms between the two western forts: it is here, ships generally moor, 

Although the coast about Muscat seems sterile, composed of black rugged rocks of for- 
hidding aspect, the country inland,f affords abundance of fruits and vegetables of various 
kinds, from April to September, which may be procured in the market at moderate prices: \' 


limes may be had at all seasons, bullocks, sheep, and fowls, are generally got at reasonable 


prices. Rice, dholl, and other grain, may also be purchased. ‘The fish of Muscat are the 
principal support of the inhabitants, being very plentiful, and of excellent quality. Fire- 


wood is not in sufficient quantity to supply a large demand. 
It is proper to use the ship’s casks in watering, otherwise, the natives will bring it off in Water 


bulk, sometimes filled into oily boats. In this case, it will soon have a disagreeable smell, 
although very good if taken clear from the reservoir, which is near the sea, the water being 


conducted to it from a considerable distance inland. 
In the S. W. monsvon, the current sets strong to the westward in the channel within ! 


Muscat Island, and from thence along the shore to Burka. 


Refresh- 
ments, 


BURKA, in lat. 23° 412! N. lon. 57° 59’ E., where the Imaumn of Muscat resides in Geo. site ot 
summer, is well fortified, and may be known by a number of trees. Ships may anchor at. 
this place in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles off shore. It bears from Muscat Cove 
about W. + N., distant 14 leagues; the coast along this space is clear, with revular sound- 
ings, having a town called Swardy, situated about 4 leagues to the eastward of Burka. 

To the N. Eastward of Swardy, 24 or 3 leagues off shore, in lat. 25° 48’ N., there is a swaray. 
Jarge rock, surrounded by small ones, which is called Damisetto Rock, and bears from Mus-___ 
cat Cove about W. N.W., distant about 8 leagues. The two groups of Swardy Islands lie to Rea” 
the westward of Damisetto Rock, and tothe N. and N.W. of Swardy Fort, extending nearly swaray 
FE. by N. and W. by S., between which groups, a vessel may pass in soundings from 12 to’ 
19 fathoms; and the channel between them aud the shore is also safe, with regular sound- 

ings from 6 fathoms near the shore, to 15 or 16 fathoms near the Islands. The western- 

most group, and called Burka Isles, situated close to a low sandy point 6 miles to the 
W.N.W. of Burka, bas no channel for ships between it and the point, but the passage be- 


_—— 


* Mutrah contains a more numerous population than Muscat. 
+ The Pass from Muscat to the interior is strong, leading through a narrow road cut between two hills.— 


Capt. Moresby, in 1822, went 8 leagues inland, and visited the hot springs, which gush from a rock with great 

force, and are about 20 miles to the westward of Muscat. The water was too hot to bathe in, and when drank 

cold, had a strong Chalybeate taste, but is the purest and most agreeable water in the country. These springs, a 
irrigate an extent of land planted with date trees, and although the water ran over the land so warm that you 

can scarcely bear your hand in it, the trees are nevertheless. the finest inthe country; and the herbage also 

luxuriant. This is a small spot amidst a wild of broken mountains, in a parched and arid country, where the 

Imaum has several gardens, in which a few pomegranate, fig, and orange trees flourish, but not sufficient to 

supply the quantity offered for sale at Muscat. 


Geo. Site of 
the Coast 

from Burka 
to Hossefin, 


From thence 
to Point 
Deta, 


and to Cape 
Mussendom. 


To Lima. 


Fillam Rock. 
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tween it and the westernmost of the Swardy Isles is safe, with soundings of 12 to 17 fa- 
thoms. There are 6 or 7 islands in each group, and one of the Burka Isles is flat, with a 
rock on it like a turret. As the ground is loose in Burka Road, ships should anchor well 
out, not under 7 or 8 fathoms, that they may be able to clear the shore under sail, if they 
happen to part their cables. 

The Minerva at anchor in 7 fathoms loose sandy bottom, had Burka Town bearing south 
3 miles, Burka Islands W. N.W. £ N. 5 miles, islands in the offing from N. E. by N. to 
E.N.E. tN. off the nearest about 3 leagues, extremes of the low land, being a continued 
grove of date trees from W. by N. to E. by S. Latitude observed 23° 44’ N. Jon. 57° 544° 
E. by lunar observations. 

About 8 leagues to the W. N.W. of Burka there is a village on a projecting part of the 
coast, from whence the town of Souiak or Luek 1s distant about 8 leagues farther to the 
N.Westward. Sohar Town, 23 leagues N.W. by W. from Burka, ts in lat. 24° QIN. ; 
and 9 leagues farther to the N. N.W. the town of Schenas is situated in lat. 24° 45’ N. 
lon? 56° 33’ E. The anchorage at Sohar is in 6 fathoms mud, with the Fort S.W. 4S, 
and a small peaked hill W. by S. 4S off shore 2 miles. Here, LH. M.S. Chiffonne an- 
chored; and at Schenas she anchored in 33 fathoms, about 700 yards from the shore, to 
cover the landing of the troops in the expedition against the Pirates of the Persian Gulf, 
in 1810. 

At the distance of 4 or 5 Jeagues N.W. from this town, a bay is formed near a place called 
Hossefin, where the direction of the coast changes from N.W. to North and N. N. East- 
ward. From Burka to the bay now mentioned, the direction of this part of the coast called 
Oman, is generally about N.W., the distance 35 to 37 leagues, having in most parts re- 
gular soundings close to the shore, without anv dangers, except some doubtful islets or 
rocks, said to lie in Jat. 24° 238° N. to the eastward of Sohar, at a considerable distance from 
the land. 

From the bay at Hossefin the distance is about 8 leagues North and N. N. Eastward to 
the projecting land of Kurfaken, on the N.W. side of which lies the Cove of Kurfaken, in 
lat. 25° 20’ N. only fit for small vessels. Point Deba, in lat. 25° 34 N., is distant 5 
leagues to the northward of Kurfaken. Along this part of the coast from Burka, there are 
several villages, and many date trees, with soundings extending a great way from the shore. 

‘Ras Fillam in lat. 26° 4’ N. is distant from Deba Point, about 94 or 10 leagues, North 
and N, by F.; the land is high between them, and Deba Bay is formed on the north side 
of the point. On this part of the coast, and from hence to Cape Mussendom, the sound- 
ings are deep, from 40 to 60 fathoms, within 2 or 3 miles of the shore. 

Lima, in lat. 25° 54° N. is a town 4 or 5 miles inland on the bank of a river, where wood 
and water may be got, which may be known by an Island fronting the mouth of the river or 
inlet; there is 40 fathoms near the Island on the outside, and 10 fathoms to the northward 
cf it near the shore at the entrance of the inlet, with 3 fathoms between the points that form 
the inlet. 

Fillam Rock, or Islet, is in about lat. 26° 8’ N. distant 3 or 4 miles from the land, hav- 
ing 50 fathoms water between it and the shore, agreeably to the survey of Lieutenant W. 
Robinson : inside of it, the Europa had 52 fathoms. 

Near Cape Mussendom, betwixt it and Fillam Rock, there are some bays, in one of 
which Lieut. Maughan of the Bombay Marine, found good anchorage, sheltered from most 


winds, and here he got a supply of fresh water. 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING from INDIA to MUSCAT, 
and to the ENTRANCE of’ the PERSIAN GULF. 


THE MONTHS most favourable for sailing from the Malabar Coast to Muscat, or the Best time to 

Gulf of Persia, are November, December, January and February. In these months, ships Persian Gall 
from the Bay of Bengal, Ceylon, or the southern ports on the Coast of Malabar, should pro- 
ceed with the land and sea breezes along that coast as far as the high land of St. John, in 
lat. 20° N., which may be sometimes done in ten days. They should then depart from the 
land, keeping to the N.West as the wind will admit, on purpose to pass near the Guzarat, 
and Guadel coasts; when abreast of Dui Head, 35 fathoms will be 5 or 6 leagues from the ?**t™ 
Jand. Having passed this headland, it will be prudent to continue to keep well to the north- 
ward, and increase the lat. to 23° 50’ or 24° N. before they are 11° to the westward of Bom- 
bay, if the wind permit; for even in these months, it often hangs far to the northward. 
With the Gulf of Cutch open, it sometimes blows strong at I. and E.S. E. accompanied 
by dark cloudy weather. When the wind is northerly, the sky is clear and serene; when 
N. E., beware of sudden squalls, indicated only by the rapid motion of a small cloud that 
accompanics them, giving very little warning. 

By running down the westing in Jat. 24° N., a brisk wind will be experienced, probably 

until the middle of the Persian Gulf is open, which often sends out a strong northwester. 
If bound up the gulf, a ship must keep nearest the Persian Coast, but may bear away for 
Muscat, when bound to that port, which she will reach with the north-west wind without 
difficulty, by crossing over to the windward of that place. The usual passage from Bom- 
bay in these months, 1s 10 or 12 days. 

Ships proceeding on a direct course from Bombay to Muscat in this season, by meeting (2v.icr 
the winds well to the northward, frequently make the land about Ras-el-had, and if they 
get near the shore, are liable to calms. Some ships have been 15 days working from the 
high land of Kalhat to Muscat, against strong north-westers and a Ice current in the ofiiny, 
and calms near the shore. In these months, the land should not be approached nearer than 


5 or 6 leagues, to avoid calms near the shore. 
In March, April, and May, a direct course to Muscat is to be preferred, from any part 
Instructions 


of the Malabar Coast; as the land breezes are no longer to be expected, it is tedious getting (remit 
to the northward; a ship should, therefore, stand off from the land into the open sea, if to (Gr 
the northward of the Laccadiva Islands, or througl any of the most safe and convenient icin '"* 
channels between them, if departing from one of the southern ports on the coast. When 

well out from the land, the sea will be found more smooth than along the coast, and the 
winds variable, between N. and W.N.W., but generally N. by W. to N.W. With these 
winds, she ought to stand to the westward when they are favorable, and to the northward 
when they draw well to the N.W. or W. N.W., endeavouring to make a direct course to- 
ward Ras-el-had, in March, and the early part of April. In the latter part of this month, 
and in May, it is prudent to get to the westward as speedily as possible, to benefit by west- 
erly and S.W. winds, which may certainly be expected, when the gulf leading to the Red 
Sea is open, or on approaching the Arabian coast; she ought then to steer to fall in with the 
land to the southward of Ras-el-had, for about this cape, tue S.W. and southerly winds begin 
in March, or early in April, but blow stronger in May. Inside of Ras-el-had, land and sca winds near 
breezes prevail in this season, except when they are obstructed by a strong north-wester from at us une, 
the Persian Gulf, which is certain once or twice a month. ‘The coast may be approached 

in these months within 5 or 6 miles, and 20 days are then reckoned a good passage from 


to the Per. 


. Bombay to Muscat. 


Winds in 
September 


In September and October, the passage is very tedious; being the change of the mon- 


and October. soons, the winds are variable between the coasts of Arabia and Malabar, but blow mostly 


How to pr 


from N.Westward, particularly near Bombay, and to the distance of 2 or 3 degrees from the 


ceed in these Jand, these N.Westers prevail, with a ground swell at times. A ship in the latter part of 


mon . 


Southern 
passage. 


The Short 
Route. 


When it 
may be 
folowed, 


‘southern 
track pre- 
ferable. 


September, or October, ought to work up the coast to lat. 19° or 20° N., then stand off, 
making all the westing possible, as the wind is found to vary; observing, if circumstances 
admit, not to go to the southward of lat. 19° N., in crossing over toward the Persian Gulf; 
and endeavour, if bound to Muscat, to make the land about Ras-el-had, where she will meet 
with variable winds on this part of the Arabian coast. A ship at this season, intending to 
proceed up the Persian Gulf direct, should keep well to the northward along the coast of 
Persia, to Cape Jask, and avoid the Arabian shore. | 


THE SOUTHERN PASSAGE, from Bombay to Muscat and the Gulf of Persia, is 
often made by the Company’s marine vessels, and also by merchant ships. It is a track of 
near 1500 Jeagues which they are obliged to follow, to gain about 260 leagues, the distance 
from Bombay to Ras-el-had. June, July, and August, are the months in which ships leav- 
ing Bombay, must adopt this passage, when bound to Muscat, or the Persian Gulf, and like- 
wise when their destination is to the Red Sea. After working out of Bombay Harbour, and 
obtaining an offing of 20 or 25 fathoms water, a ship in proceeding to the southward along 
the coast, should keep in soundings from 35 to 60 fathoms, taking care not to come under 
20 or 25 fathoms toward the land, nor to deepen off the bank, particularly when passing in- 
side of the Laccadiva Islands. 

In passing down the coast, strong S.W. and W.S.W. winds, and squalls at W. and 
W.N.W. may be expected in these months, with frequent hard gusts, and heavy showers 
of rain. 

By the time she has reached lat. 4°S. it is probable she will be nearly on the meridian of 
the sotith end of Ceylon, and may fall in with the S. E. trade wind in June, or July, but in 
August it draws farther southward. In these months, many ships run down their westing 
in 4° to 4° 30'S., between the southern part of the Maldiva Islands and the Speaker’s Bank, 
for in June and July, tlie S, E. trade is sometimes experienced in this track, which is gene- 
rally called the Short Route; but in August, the other track to the southward of Diego 
Garcia is preferable, by keeping in lat. 9° or 10° S. This track is more certain than the 
other at all times, as the wind is more steady, and gencrally much stronger than nearer the 
equator: ships proceeding by the Short Route in June, July, and early in August, have, 
however, often experienced smooth water, and steady S. E. and E.S. E. winds, to run down 
the westing ih Jat. 4° to 45°S., but in May, or late in August, itis not prudent to adopt this 
route; for then, the winds are hable to change to the westward, producing a current to the 
eastward. ‘In the southern track, the current generally sets to the westward all the year 
round, when the trade wind prevails; and this passage to the southward of the Chagos Ar- 
chipelago, seems preferable to the Short Route, and more certain at all times, for ships 
following the southern passage from the eastern parts of India, to Bombay, the Persian 
Gulf, or Red Sea; or from Bombay to these places. 

The navigator should be careful to run sufficiently to the westward, whilst in south lati- 
tude. If bound to the Red Sea, it will be prudent to pass near the Seychelle Islands; if 
to Muscat or the Gulf of Persia, it is advisable to run 1° or 2° to the westward of Ras-el- 
had, before a ship leaves the S. E. trade; for the winds during the S.W. monsoon, from the 
equator to the Arabian Coast, generally blow very strong at W.S.W. to W. N.W. witha 
constant current ’setting to the eastward. It is, therefore, frequently impossible to make any 
westing after a ship has crussed the equator, or even to make a north course good; the heavy 
sea on the beam tends likewise to force her to leeward, sufficient westing should be therefore 
obtained in south latitude, to enable her to reach Ras-el-had with a west wind, which is the 


best place to make the land, or a little to the southward of that headland. Care should be Where to 


taken, not to approach the dangerous gulf to the S.W. of Mazeira Island, but when past this lana. 
island, a ship may haul in as much as the wind will admit, and make the land. On making 
the land about Ras-el-lad, the S.W. wind that blows fresh to the southward of the cape 
during the S.W. monsoon, veers gradually to S. E. in passing that headland. When it is 
brought to bear south, the S.W. monsoon is entirely Jost, and light variable winds may be 
expected from thence to Muscat. Fresh south-easters happen once or twice a month, inside 
the cape, which continue two or three days, and sometimes blow up into the gulf, but N.W. 


winds generally prevail. 
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COASTS of SCINDY and PERSIA, with SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. 


Ist. COAST OF SCINDY, FROM THE GULF OF CUTCH TO CAPE MONZE, 


COAST OF SCIND, OR SCINDY, extends from the bay (or gulf) of Cutch, nearly 
S80 leagues about N.W. by W. to Cape Monze, where the Persian Coast is considered to Scindy.. 
begin. It receives this name from the river Scind, or Indus, which disembogues itself into 
tlie sea, by many branches extending along this coast. The natives have been addicted to 
rapine during a considerable period, and are generally hostile to strangers; this coast is there- 
fore seldom visited by European ships, consequently its geographical delineation is not very 


correctly ascertained. 


GULF OF CUTCH, extends inland to the eastward, having the coast of Guzarat to the 
S. and S. E. and the coast of Scindy to the northward. Several rivers fall into this gulf, and Gata 
it contains many islands and banks, particularly mn the southern and eastern parts ; the sound- 
ings at the entrance are from 16 to 26 fathoms, decreasing toward either shore. On the, sem 
north shore, nearly in lat. 23° N. there are several hills, called Chigo, and Asseir or Assar #. 
Hills, und Mandavee town to the eastward of them, opposite to which there is anchorage in 
6 or 8 fathoms in the Road. About 2 or 24 leagues to the westward of this anchorage, 
there is a rocky bank extending out from Assar Pagoda, and further to the N.W. ward two 
or three forts, with regular soundings along the shore. 
From Chigo Hills, the direction of the coast is about W. N.W. and N.W. by W. 26 or | 
28 leagues, to the easternmost branches of the river Scind, having regular soundings stretch- Bein from 
ing along it, and extending a great way out from the shore. The easternmost branches of cucn. 
this great river, are by some called Warrell, Mull, and Aurangabunder Rivers ; the last men- 
tioned is also called Darah, and has a wide entrance, abreast of which ships may anchor, 
but shoal water is found on the bank near the mouths of these rivers. From hence the coast 
is composed of many islands, formed by numercus rivers diverging from the Scind, and fall- 
ing into the sea at considerable distances from each other, the largest of which is the western- 
most, or Lahry Bunder Branch, of Scindy River. 
This grand branch of the River Scind, is said to be 4 or 5 leagues wide at the entrance, 
in lat. 24° 8’ N, about lon. 67° 20’ E., with depths of 12 or 13 fathoms water. Lahry Bun- pisces nine 
der, in lat. 24° 30’ N., is about 11 Jeagues E. N. E. ward from the north point of the entrance, “"*"**"*: 
where the river is 4 miles wide, with 10 or 11 fathoms water. Tattah, is in lat. 94° 44’ N., 
Jon. 68° 17’ E. by the observations of Capt. Maxfield, of the Bombay Marine, in 1810, and 
this ancient town is about 20 leagues N. Eastward from the entrance of the river, which is 
VOL. I. Nn 
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there 1800 yards wide, and 4 fathoms deep in the dry season. This account 1S mostly taken 
from the description of Lieut. Pottinger, who was at Tattah, and on this coast, in 1809-10, 
and he says the river is deep, without a bar; but other accounts place a bar, with 15 feet 
water on it below Lahry Bunder.* The ebb tide runs very strong in the freshes, out of the 
mouth of the river. 
The coast of Scindy is generally low, covered with shrubs, and not visible farther than 5 
cout or 6 miles; it continues so, without any thing remarkable, till within 3 or 4 miles of Labry- 
bunder; bunder river, and then terminates in sand, the extreme point only excepted, on which are 
several tufts of bushes; and at times, bamboes with white flags on them, may be seen before 
the land. The soundings along the coast are regular, and the bottom mud~ the tide was 
found to set W. N.W. and E.S. E. 5 fathoms per hour. Atanchor in 7 fathoms, in Lahry- 
bunder Road, the rock to the eastward of the river bore N. by E., the tomb or pagoda N. 
by W., and Cape Monze N.W. by W. 

and from From the mouth of Lahry-bunder River, the high land over Crotchey is discernible ; the 

Crochey- Coast between them is low, interspersed with shrubs, without any thing remarkable; but in- 
land, there are several hummocks of moderate height. 


Description KORAUCHEE, OR CROTCHEY entrance, in lat. 24° 46’ N. is easily known by se- 

Harhour.the yeral islets, and a white tomb or pagoda, built on the promontory which bounds the west 

vireunjay side of the harbour, and at a distance appears like an island. The bar, on which there are 
about 1 and 14 fathom at low water, and 18 or 19 fect at high water, spring tides, extends 
across the entrance from the promontory to the islets, which is the proper channel ; but in 
case of necessity, a small vessel may pass, or anchor between any of the islets, where the 
bottom is sandy, as it Is all over the bay or harbour. ‘To anchor in the road outside, the 
tomb at the entrance should be brought to bear about N.W. by N., to avoid the foul ground. 
There is a heavy swell on the bar in the S.W. monsoon, rendering it dangerous in this 
season. 

The town of Crotchey is 5 or 6 miles from the anchorage, and about a mile from the side 
of a small creek, which can only admit small boats. At this place, a considerable trade 
was formerly carried on: the exports, cotton, almonds, raisins, dates, ghee, oil, and hides, 
and some piece goods ; in return, sugar, rice, pepper, &c. used to be imported. Cattle and 
yoats may be procured, but at higher prices than at Scindy. 

The water is very indifferent, and charged high, it being brought from a considerable 
distance. At this place, the inhabitants were formerly very civil to strangers, but it is not 
at present frequented by Europeans. 

About a mile inside the bar, there is an extensive bank, dry at low water, between which 
and the western shore, 1s the channel up the bay or harbour, and the general depths in the 
fair track along that side of the bay, are from 2 to 4 fathoms at low water. The tide flows 
to 114 hours on full and change of the moon. 

The Jand about Crotchey, has a white appearance, and is of considerable height in the 
country, extending in a chain of hills toward Cape Monze, which bears from the entrance of 
the harbour, about W. by N., distant 5 Icagues; but the land between them, which fronts 
the sea, is very low, and not seen except when near the shore. 


ed. COAST OF PERSIA FROM CAPE MONZE TO CAPE JASK.t 


Geo. siteof CAPE MONZE, OR CAPE MOWAREE, in lat. 24° 51! N. and Jon. 66° 50! E. 
aaa (by the best approximation that can be made, there being no recent observations obtained 


* Bunder is the name used in the western parts of India, and also by the Arabs, fora harbour, 


nde or trading port. 
+ Principally from the survey of Lieutenant Porter. 
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on that coast) is of moderate height, having a bank near it on the south side, where the 
depths are thought to be 4, 5, and 6 fathoms rocky ground. Between it and the Cape, there 
is said to be a safe channel of 6 or 7 fathoms, and the same depths inside the Island Chilney 
or Cliurna, which is of a whitish colour, situated about 3 miles to the westward of the Cape.* 

From Cape Monze to Sonmeany River, the distance is about 10 Jeazues, and the direc- 
tion of the coast nearly north, forming a small dearce of concavity, and, as in all other 
parts, it is extremely low close to the sea, and high inland, with very irregular soundinys, 
chiefly mud. Qn this part of the cvast, there is a great quantity of timber, driven on shore 
in the S.W. monsoon, and there appears to be at all times a heavy surf, which would make 
it dificult to bring away any of the timber. 

Near the shore, about 3 leagues to the northward of Cape Monze, there is a large flat 
rock several feet above water, having 3 and 4 fathoms close to it all round ; and a ship may, 
in working along shore, venture to stand well in, keeping the lead going, until Sonmeany ts 
approached, at which place shoal water lines the coast, extending out a considerable dis- 


tance, and in some parts it is dry at low water. 


SON MEANY, is a small town situated on the southern bank of Poorally River, a little sonweauy. 
inside the entrance, with an old ruined mud fort: the huts composing the town are con- 
structed of mats and poles, which is scarcely seen from the road, but in clear weather it 
may be easily known, by a remarkable gap in the high land, which cannot escape notice. 

When this bears N. N. E. 2 E. the river’s mouth will bear N. E. by E., distant about 2 
miles, in z less 4 fathoms at anchor in the road. There are 2 fathoms on the bar at low 
water, with 6 or 7 fathoms within it, where tie boats lie. 

Every article of refreshment is here very scarce, even the water, which is indifferent, can- 
not be procured in sufficient quantity, nor without considerable trouble. It is got by diz- 
ging holes 3 or 4 feet deep, a little above high water mark, and should be drawn off imnme- 
diately. If the water oozes through the sand, which does not always happen, it will serve 
that day, and perhaps the next, but soon becomes quite brackish. 

From Sonmeany River, the coast takes a direction nearly west, about 30 leagues to Cape canscrom ie 
Arubah, having several villages in the intermediate space. The coast is low near the sea to wan. 
the westward of the former place, but high and craggy inland, and continues so to Cudjerah, 
which is about 14 leagues from Sonmeany River. ‘lo the eastward of Cudjerah, there is a 
place called Arrah ; between them, in a kind of valley, a lump of high white land is situated, 


which is a good mark for this part of the coast, 


CU DJERAH, at a considerable distance, seems a low point, but it terminates in a bluff: ¢rajeran 
when 5 or 6 miles to the westward of it, the rocks of Hinglah are seen, which appear, unless °°’ 
very close in, to be separated from the coast; but they are situated on the edge of a low ; 
sandy point. The shore all along is bold, and safe to approach, the bank extending about 
4 leagues off, from whence it shelves suddenly from 25 or 30 fathoms, to no ground. 

In coasting to the westward from Hinglah, another point called Muran is discerned. 


CAPE ARUBAH, in lat. 25° 7! N. about lon. 65° 24’ E., may be seen from Muran . ... , 
Point, appearing like an island,t it being a peninsula projecting far out into the sea, forming (areas 
a bay on each side. ‘That on the east side is safe, having regular depths of 6 and 7 fathoms, 
decreasing to 3 and + fathoms near the shore, with a rivulet called Jerkamutty a little to the 


* The channel between Chilney Island and Cape Monze is about } mile wide, and safe. Sonmeany Bay, is 
formed by the projection of Cape Monze to the S. Eastward, and was called by Nearchus, the Port of Alexau- 


der, where he remained some time at anchor with his fleet. 
t It is called also Cape Arabah, or Urboo, 
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eastward. The bay on the west side is small, and the water so shoal, that no shelter is af- 
forded to vessels. The land about it is very remarkable, and for 7 or 8 miles to the west- 
ward, craggy and uneven. 


ASHTOLA ISLAND, or SUNGADEEP, bears about west from Cape Arubah 10 or 
12 leagues : it is 2 or 3 miles long, of moderate height, and even appearance, having on the 
south side, a rock resembling a sail when seen at a distance, but on a near approach, it has 
some similarity to a camel lying down. 

On the north side of the island, there are two or three sandy bays, frequented by great 
quantities of turtle; foul ground, with overfalls from 5 to 15 fathoms, projects from it to the 
distance of 3 or 4 leagues on the south side: between it and the main, the channel is safe, 
about 2 leagues broad, with regular soundings from 5 to 9 fathoms. To the N.E. of the 
island, there is a river on the main, but it will not admit a small boat, the bar at the en- 


trance being very shoal. The coast hereabout is craggy and uneven, without any thing re- 
markable. 


CAPE PACENCE, or PASSENCE, situated 4 or 5 leagues to the westward of Ashtola 
Island, appears like a barn in coming from the eastward, and forms a bay on this side, 
where a village of the same name as the Cape is situated, chiefly inhabited by fishermen. 
Water is procured here in the same manner as at Sonmeany, and a few Jcan goats may be 
obtained at a high price. 

After passing Cape Pacence, the bluff point of Sheid is seen, which forms the western ex- 
treme, and appears like an island, the high land of Durain at the same time shewing like 
another island. Between these two headlands, the coast is so low, that it scems like a deep 
bay until closely approached. Muddy Peak, which forms one of the extremes of Guadel 
Bay. is very high, of a white colour, and may be seen at a great distance ; it is an excellent 
mark for this part of the coast, being a very conspicuous piece of land: the soundings are 
regular all along the shore. 


CAPE GWADUR, or GUADEL, in about. lat. 25° 4’ N. lon. 63° 19’ E., is a penin- 
sula of moderate height, joined to the main by aneck of land not 3a mile over. A wall 
fortified with towers, formerly extended across the isthmus from one bay to the other, to 
protect the town from assaults by land; the ruins of which, also some wells, and a town 
built with stone, are to be seen, but the few inhabitants now live in a town composed of mat- 
houses, situated close under the north side of the Cape. 

Water is got here, in the same manner as at Pacence and Sonmeany, that procured from 
the built wells being brackish ; and a few goats, sheep, and fowls, may be purchased. The 
natives are mostly employed in manufacturing dark narrow checks, and some plain carpets 
of various colours. 

Guadel Bay, is sheltered from S.W., W., and Northerly winds; the bottom is chiefly 
sand, and no danger, although from 10 or 12 fathoms at the entrance, the decrease 1s rather 
irregular in standing into the bay, where the water is generally shoal, from 3 to 4, or 5 
fathoms. 

From Crotchey to this place, the people call themselves Belooches,* and from hence to 
Cape Jask they take the name of Brahooes, although their manners and dress appear simi- 
lar, but in language they seem to differ a little. 

Off Cape Guadel, the current In January was found to set eastward. On the west side 
of the Cape there is a small bay, which affords very little shelter, from whence to Vouch 

Bay, the coast is of moderate height, but inland extremely rugged and remarkable. The 


* Or natives of the Province of Beloochistan. 


af 
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shore is bold and safe to approach, the soundings being regular, and the bottom mud. Vouch 
Bay is 3 or 4 leagues from the west part of Cape Guadel, the land between them forming a 


great concavity. 


NOA POINT, the eastern extreme of Gutter Bay, is 8 leagues from Vouch Bay ; the Noa Point 
coast between them is moderately high, with regular soundings in general, except in one 


part, the bottom is rocky with overfalls. 


/ 


GUTTER BAY, is about 3 leagues deep and 7 leagues wide at the entrance, the depths Gutter Bay, 
in it generally shoal, from 4 to 6 fathoms. When abreast of Noa Point, the land on the 
west side of the bay is not discernible, except a hummock or two, which appear like islands. 
The land at the bottom of the bay, where there is a small town inhabited by fishermen, being 
very low and covered with shrubs, is not seen till within a few miles of it, and then the 
bushes first appear. 

In crossing the bay from Noa Point, a small lump or hill, situated on the high land, 1s 
seen on the opposite shore, nearly under which is an island, that cannot be distinguished till 
It is approached close. This island lies at the mouth of a small bay, culled by the natives 
Bucker Bunder,* where they go to fish. When round the west point of the bay, sone very 
craggy land will be perceived, and to the westward of it a remarkable hill, of round form ; 
from whence to Churbar a vessel should keep near the shore, that she may be enabled to 

anchor, when it falls calm, between the land and sea breezes, to prevent being driven to the 
eastward by the current. Qn this part of the coast, the bank of soundings extends only a 
little way out, but the depths are regular in keeping along shore, and the bottom mostly sand 
or ouze. ‘The current in January was found to set 2 knots per hour to the eastward, but 
much stronger out, than in, shore. From the hills last mentioned, the land is of moderate 


height several leagues, the coast having a direction about W. and W. by N. 


CHURBAR, or CHEWABAD BAY, in about lat. 25° 15’ N. supposed lon. 61° 90! E. courbar 
one of the best on this coast, is situated about 14 leagues to the westward of Gutter Bay. ay 
The entrance is between the headland called Colab, or Rigum Point, which is on the west 
side, and Churbar low point to the eastward ; this is very low, and over it, a white tomb 
and some trees are perceived, sooner than the town of Churbar. A spit of rocks projects 
from the low point, which must have a birth, but the high point of Colab may be passed close 
when entering the bay, it being steep to. Churbar Town, composed of straggling mat-houses, and town. 
Is inside the low point, where ships may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms: here, the water is good, 
and easily procured, being near the shore; goats and sheep may be obtained, but neither 
bullocks nor poultry are to be had. Some small gardens, produce turnips, onions, potatoes, 
carrots, brinjalls, &c. They have very fine horses, and a few camels. This town, although 
very indifferent, is the best on the coast, where are settled several Banians, and the inhabi- 
tants like those of Guadel, are mostly weavers. Farther up the bay, there are the remains 
of the town of Teiz, or Tearsa, where the Portuguese had formerly a settlement. From this 
place, around the bottom of the bay to Colab, (the headland at the entrance) the land is very 


* This is said to be one of the places where the pirate vessels from Guzarat lie in the fair weather season, on 
purpose to plunder the Dingies, or other small vessels, which trade on this coast. These Pirate (iallivats come 
from Bate, Nova-Bunder, Jaftrabat, and other ports on the Guzarat Coast. They rove along the coasts of 
Scindy and Persia, and about the entrance of the Persian Gulf, boarding and plundering every small vessel they 
can master. Recently they have been successful in getting possession of several brigs, trading trom Bombay 
to the Persian Gulf, and treated with great cruelty the commanders and officers of those vessels. 

+ But Captain C. Sealy, in 1809, made Churbar town in lat. 25° 17’ N. and only in lon, 60° 45’ E. by chro- 
nometer from Muscat. Indeed, the whole of the coast from hence to the Gulf of Cutch, seems by a few obser- 
vations lately obtained in different places, to have been hitherto laid down too much easterly ; but a greater 
number of observations are still necessary, to determine exactly the longitude of different places on this coast, 
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low and covered with shrubs, but the country hereabout is generally dry, barren, and un- 
fruitful, seldom having the benefit of rain: famines, therefore, are liable to happen, which 
force the inhabitants in great numbers to desert the country. 

The small bay where the town of Churbar is situated, has regular soundings, the bottom 
sand. The depths decrease quickly but regular, in standing up the great bay to the north- 
west, where there is good shelter under Colab headland, from westerly winds, which some- 
times blow very strong. The tides rise about 10 feet on the springs: high water about 6 
hours, on full and change of moon. 


GODEIM, 4 or 5 leagues to the westward of Colab, is the western extreme, visible from 
the latter place, and forms the S.W. side of Possem Bay. It appears, when first seen, like 
an island, being a headland, level at the top, with steep cliffs toward the sea, and the land 
contiguous very low. ‘The coast from Colab is of moderate height, till it terminates in a 
remarkable bluff, which is the eastern extreme of Possem Bay, in which the depths decrease 
from 5 or 6 fathoins at the entrance, quickly tu 2 and 3 fathoms inside. At the mouth of 
this bay, there is a Sunken Rock nearly even with the water, having 7 fathoms close to it 
all round, and a small rocky spit projects from Godeim Point to the southward. The land 
round Possem Bay is very low, but inland there are some cravey hills of considerable height. 

From Godeim the coast extends 5 or 6 leagues about W. by N. to Tanka River, which 
is smal], having about 2 fathoms water at the entrance, but the soundings are very irregular, 
and mostly hard sand. About 3 miles up, there is said to be ruins of a Portuguese Fort, 
with some wells. 

To the westward of this river, the land of Killock, or Coelat is situated, wnich 1s a re- 
markable headland. From hence to Cape Mucksa, the coast extends nearly W. by N. 
about 30 leagues, having some projecting headlands, and several bays; the land is generally 
of moderate height, but nothing remarkable, except that it seems not so sterile as the parts 
already described, the valleys in many places being full of date trees. The soundings along 
the whole of the coast from Churbar to Mucksa, are regular near the shore, but a little to 
the eastward of this Cape, and in some other parts, the bank extends only a few miles from 
the land. Cape Mucksa is a low point of land, having a sharp peaked hill to the eastward, 
and behind it in the country, high irregular mountains. On both sides of this Cape, the 
coast forms open bays ; but the westernmost, atfords better shelter from N. Westers than 


Jask Bay. 


CAPE JASK, or JAQUES, in lat. 25° 38’ N., lon. 58° 10’ E.* by chronometers trom 
Bombay, may be considered the headland that bounds the entrance to the gulf of Persia, on 
the eastern side, and is distant from Cape Mucksa 8 or 9 leagues, bearing nearly W. by N. 
The coast between them is high and uneven, and inland there is a mountain that may be seen 
20 leagues, which by some navigators is called Choues Mountain. Cape Jask is a low sandy 
point, with a small mount on it, like a fort, which cannot be perceived until closely ap- 
proached. Within 3 miles of the low point of Cape Jask, the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms, 
and 3 leagues off, trom 50 to 60 fathoms, froin whence the bank shelves off very abruptly to 
100 fathoms no ground 


JASK BAY, or ROAD, is formed on the north side of the Cape, having regular sound- 
ings in it all over, except near the shore on the eastern side. Here the water is shoal, froin 
the Cape point to the mouth of a small river, or creek, that Jies 3 or 4 miles to the north- 
ward, which is almost shut up with banks ; but there is said to be a channel between them 


® Some Navigators make it in lon. 58° 5’ E. 
+ The ruins of a Mosque. 
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over a bar, where the depth is 4 or 5 feet at low water, and 3 or 4 fathoms inside the river. : 
It is high water at 6 hours, on full and change of moon, the rise of tide 6 or 7 feet. Variation | 
3° 0! W. in 1819. The bottom is soft, and the depths decrease gradually to 5 fathoms in 
the middle of the bay, where a ship may lie sheltered from northerly or easterly winds, with 
the Cape point bearing about S.5. E. distant 2} or 3 miles. 
A good birth, is in 43 or 5 fathoms mud, with the peak of Quoin Hill bearing N. 12° W., 
Cape “Task S. 22° Es and the trees at the watering place S. 57° E. 
A sandy spit or shoal, projects out from Jask point to the westward, on which the depths 
evadually decrease, without danger, upon a bottom of sand, although formerly this spit was 
considered to be dangerous, and the Cape on this account was seldom closely approached. 
Until the late surveys of Jask Bay, by Capt. Jeakes, of the Bombay Marine, and Capt. Sealy 
of the Artillery, it was very imperfectly known. From Jask, the coast extends ina W.N.W. 
direction to Cape Kerazee, about 84 or 9 leagues, before it turns round to the northward. 
A little to the south of the creek, fresh water is yot from the wells, by digging in the sand fre water. 
6 or & feet deep, close to three trees, The Mornington and Ariel, Bombay cruizers, filled up 
their water here in November, 1809, and procured soine goats from the fishermen, who re- 


side at this place. 


GULF of PERSIA :—WINDS and CURRENTS. | 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO BASRA:—COASTS, ISLANDS, 
HARBOURS, &c 


IN THE GULF OF PERSIA, northwest winds prevail all the year, November, Prevailing 
December, and January, being the only months when southerly winds are certain ; particu- ae ! 
larly in the elbow of the gulf, between Kohumbarek Rock and CGrambroon, hard gales of 
short duration from S.S.W. and S.W. are sometimes experienced, making that part of the 
coast a lee shore. Ifa ship be near the Island Larek, and meet with a strong S.W. gale, 
it will be prudent to anchor under it, or the Island Ormus, until the gale abates. Except-' =“ 
ing the months just mentioned, at all other times, southerly winds happen only by chance, 
and when they blow fresh two or three days, the northwester returns with great violence. 

Even in those months, ships running with a brisk southerly wind, have been suddenly taken sre noru- 

aback with a strong northwester, w hich brought them under a low sail, and rendered it ne- 
cessary to look for ‘shelter under lec of the nearest Island. According to the duration and 
strength of the southerly wind preceding a northwester, the latter may be expected to dou- 
ble it in force, and in time. It is useless to attempt to work against these strong north- ; 

westers, which seldom exceed five days, but more frequently two or three days ; when they 

abate, either southerly, or light winds, follow. 

The northerly wind is called by the Arabs, Baw* Shemaal, which blows once a year Stems. { 
usually about forty days, with intervening calms and light winds at times, happening in June | 
and July, and is called the Great Shemaal. It is needless for a ship to attempt to work up ; 
the gulf during this time, though some vessels have been known to turn up Basra River un- ) 


der their courses, while these winds were blowing. 
There is likewise a smaller Shemaal, which blows in March and April, sometimes twenty 


* Baw, literally wind. 
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days, without varying much in strength or direction; but four or five days after this wind 
sets in, the current begins to run strong against it, so that a vessel may gain 20 miles a 
day, turning to windward under close reefed topsails and courses. 

The north-wester and south-easter, are the only winds which blow steady in this gulf, 
and in every turn of it, are directly up or down; the other winds when light, are variable 
and uncertain. , 

Suallywea- During the winter months, southerly winds are often accompanied by some squalls and 
winter Tain, but being resisted by the north-westers, they seldom reach Basra, for there is very 
little rain at that place. In these months, the high lands to the northward of Busheer are 
all covered with snow, and ice may be procured at the Jast mentioned town six months in 
the year. 
windsinait’ ‘The following abstract of winds and weather, is taken from the Journal of Lieut. Guy, 
months. commander of the Discovery, and kept by him, during the late survey of the Arabian side 
of the Gulf; and these remarks are chiefly applicable to the southern part of it. 

In October, the winds are variable, with moderate westerly breezes at times, and fre- 
quently pleasant 5S. Easters on the springs. Weather clear and fine. 

In November, the winds were variable from N. E. and S. E. to S.W., witha brisk N. E. 
breeze on the springs for three days, then the weather was hazy; the other part of the 
month was fine and clear. : 

In December, northerly winds were frequently experienced, although not very strong, 
excepting on the springs, they were brisk from N.E. The weather was cool and pleasant. | 

In January, the winds were variable from N.E. to West, but chiefly from northward 
and eastward, and strong N. E. winds blew on the springs. Snow was then seen on the 
hills over Minow on the Persian coast, although the thermometer did not fall below 59° 
during the night. 

In February, the winds were variable, blowing along shore from N.N. E. to 5.W., at 
times N.W., and occasionally a brisk land breeze off the Arabian coast, accompanied by 
hazy weather. On the springs, late in the month, had a hard squall from the westward, 
with vivid lightning and rain. Although little rain fell on the Arabian coast this month, 
much fell on the Persian side of the gulf. | 

In March, strong winds were experienced from northward and westward, with cloudy 
weather, particularly on the springs. At the change of the moon the wind blew hard from 
the eastward three days, then suddenly shifted to N.W. with much rain for two or three days. 

In April, moderate breezes were chiefly experienced from westward, with occasional 
squalls ; and on the new moon springs, heavy showers of rain, with lightning. Towards the 
end of the month, a brisk Easterly breeze continued three days. 

In May, westerly winds inclining to the southward, predominated, the weather generally 
fine; but towards the end of the month, the atmosphere became gradually so hazy, that the 
coast at times, was not visible a two miles distance. 

In the beginning of June, the winds became light and variable, with sultry weather, and 
a very hazy atmosphere. 

The prevailing winds in the Gulf are North-westerly, — occasionally to N. E. and 
S. E., particularly after a strong breeze from N.W., when one from the opposite quarter is 
almost certain to follow so suddenly, as to endanger shipping. 

Here, it often occurs, that two vessels approach each other with strong opposite winds, 
until within 1 mile, or 4 mile of distance, then are becalmed for a short time, till both get 
the same breeze. This usually happens after a heavy north-wester has been blowing two 
or three days, when the wind from the opposite quarter always gains the ascendancy. 

Between the months of June and July, the Grand Shemaal blows from N.W., supposed 
to continue forty days, but intervals of calms happen, which are generally followed by 
heavy breezes from the prevailing quarter. In summer, the land winds -are occasionallv 


“age 


the shore, with avbrisk land wind ; 
When the north-westcrs blow strong, ships near the shore are partly 
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strong on the Arabian coast, hot and parching at times, bringing with them offensive va- 
pours from the marshes, which abound near the Back- -waters. “At this time, heavy fogs 

prevail, frequently preventing the coast from being seen; but the natives consider this the 

healthy season, as they are most subject to fevers in winter, probably brought on by the 

sudden changes of temperature, and the raw cold nights, then experienced. Whirlwinds 

occur at times, bringing with them clouds of fine sand, which penetrates almost every thing 

permeable to water; and when first seen approaching, they have the appearance of a heavy | 
squall of wind and rain. From December to April, rain may be expected at times, on the 

springs, but months often pass over without rain :—when it falls, it is usually accompanied 


hy vivid lightning, though accidents from this, are seldom experienced. 
On the Arabian coast, a little before and after the sun’s rising and setting, the wind 
ae wards midnight, a breeze 


usually died away, and the atmosphere became very oppressive : 

increased more or Jess; and the same was experienced between 8 A. M. and noon. 

The Mirave occurs alitiost daily, in a calm, on the shores of the Back-waters, from a Mirnge 
This phenomenon is also seen in the vicinity of 


little after sun rise, until a breeze sets in. 
the coast, at times, when boats or vessels, or other bodies, appear reflected from the visible 


} ’ ) 
horizon, to a small distance above it, forming an unage similar upon the sky, and usually 
Sometimes the line of the visible horizon appears 


in an inverted position to the real object. 
reflected upward nearly a degree into the atmosphere, with the sail of a boat or vessel sus- 
{ 


pended from it in an inver ted j image, when in reality the sail of such vessel is invisible from 
the ve of the spectator on the deck of a ship, it being under the visible horizon in this 
view ; but with the eye more elevated, by ascending to the mast- head, it is then discernible. 

} 


THE CURRENTS outside the entrance of the Persian Gulf, between Muscat and Cerren's 
Cape Jask, are variable and uncertain, liable to change with the wind, (particularly with a 
vorth-w ester) and set to leeward; at other times, they run in direct opposition to N. W. 
and Northerly winds, producing a high chopping sea, “and are generally much stronger near 
the shore, than at a distance from the land. At the entrance of the gulf, it has been ob- 
served, that the prevailing currents run in, fron: May to September, and out of the gulf 


during the rest of the year. 
From October to March, a ship bound either into, or out of the gulf, ought to keep along 


the Persian Coast to, or from Cape Jask ; but from March to September, “the mid-channel 
t 


track, or that rather nearest the Arabian Coast is preferable. 
Sailing di. 
r, rections, 


Within the Gulf of Persia, from Cape Mussendom, to the mouths of Euphrates River 
the current generally sets down the middle of the gulf, but it 13 often very weak, and at 


times sets to the northward. Along the shores, a sort. of tides prevail, more or less, and 
frequently a current setting 3 or 4 days to the westward at a time. It is therefore advis- 
able, for all vessels bound up the gulf, to keep well in with the Persian shore, that they may 
benefit by the tides or N.W. currents, and also by land winds, which are sometimes expe- 


rienced. ‘The dows and trankeys, which are well acquainted, may be secn passing along 
while other vessels farther out, are becalimed and drifted ; 


about by the currents. 
sheltered from their violence by the islands and headlands, suinder some of which, it may be 


prudent to anchor until the wind becomes moderate; but during the prevalence of light va- 
niable winds, the advantage of being near tle shore, is particularly obvious, as vessels are 
enabled to keep their ground, by anchoring when it falls calm on the ebb tide, or when the 

current is unfavorable. Such advantages, are not to be obtained in mid “channel, far from 
the shore, where there is no anchorage, 


from Mascat ; 
i] 
t 


FROM MUSCAT, Cape Jask bears true N. N.W. ¢ W. distant about 45 leagues, the to ste: 
variation in mid-channel being 44° W. in 1819; but a course steered about N.W. by ~ by into we gut, 
ro 


coinpass. from the former place toward the entrance of the gulf, will carry a ship 4 
VOL. I. Oo 
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leagues to the westward of Cape Jask, if there be no lateral current. When abreast of Ko- 
humbarek Rock, with a steady southerly wind, a course may be steered N.N.W., keeping 
within 3 or 4 leagues of the Persian shore; but with light variable winds, this shore ought 
to be kept aboard, as a ship should then preserve anchoring ground, which is got from 2 or 
3 miles, to 3 or 4 leagues from the eastern shore. The depths are 60 and 70 tathoms about 
mid-channel, in the entrance of the gulf, increasing to 90 and 100 fathoms near the Ara- 
bian shore. The Scorpion drifted in 3 hours, from 52 to 104 fathoms, and was obliged to 
anchor in this depth, within 13 mile of the islands close to Cape Mussendom, the current 
setting strong to the westward among the islands around that Cape. 


ceo.siteop KOHUMBAREK, or MOOBARUK, (the Blessed Hill) commonly called Bombarack 

Kamba: Rock, situated about a mile from the beach, in lat. 25° 52’ N. about lon. 57°40 LE. and about 
10 leagues to the W. N.W. of Cape Jask, is an isolated remarkable rock of square form, 
discernible from a considerable distance at sea, and when it bears N. 44° W., a perforation 
is perceived in its eastern and upper corner, which is a mark for the following recently dis- 
covered shoal. 


Shoal. KOHUMBARERK SHOAL, in lat. 25° 43! N. bears true 8. 47° E. from Kohumbarek 
Rock, distant about 4 leagues, and if the perforation in the rock is kept open, it will carry 
a ship well to the south-westward of the shoal, which consists of lumps of ruck, with clay 
between them. This rocky shoal is not above 600 yards along, having on the shoalest part 
14 fathom water, and close to it, 10, 8, and 7 fathoms clay: there is a channel of 44 to 6 
fathoms between it and the shore. 


Ras Ke- RAS KERAZEE, OR CAPE KOHUMBAREK, in lat. 25° 49’ N., lies abouta league 

' directly to the southward of Kohumbarek Rock, being a projecting headland, from whence 
the coast stretches to N. N. Westward, which before extended in a westerly direction from 
the north side of Jask Bay to this headland. Ships in passing this part of the cvast in the 
night, ought not to borrow under 15, or 16 fathoms, particularly when near the situation of 

- Kohumbarek Shoal, nor approach it nearer than 12 fathoms in tie day. With Ras Kerazee 
bearing about true N. by E. 7 E., the Phoenix shoaled to 4, and 33 fathoms on a bank, then 
4 or 43 miles off shore, and another ship grounded, by keeping too close in with the land of 
this cape. 


Ras Koli RAS KOLI, OR CAPE HILL, in lat. 26° 20'N., bears from Ras Kerazee about N. 


there is a peaked hill near the sea, where the coast forms a bay, between Ras Koli and the 
projection mentioned above ; this hill is the northernmost of the high land on the coast, 
which is low to the northward of Ras Koli, but mountainous inland, both to the southward 
and northward of this cape. 

From Cape Jask to Ras Koli, a ship may keep in soundings from 40 to 10 fathoms, in 
working, except when near Kohumbarek Shoal, she ought not to come under 12 fathoms. 
About 4 miles to the northward of the former, there are 30 fathoms from 3 to 4 miles off 
shore, decreasing to 5 fathoms in a run of 2 miles towards it; but higher up the gulf, a ship 
may rua from 30 fathoms, 8 or 10 miles towards the land, before she is in 5 fathoms. 
When off Cape Jask, or with Kohumbarek Rock bearing E. by S., it will be prudent not 
to come under 30 fathoms in the night, nor under 20 fathoms in the day; but from lat. 26° 
N. . 26° 30’ N., a ship may stand into 10 fathoms in the night, and to 6 or 7 fathoms in 
the day. 

If abreast of Rag Kerazee, at 3 or 4 leagues distance, with a brisk southerly gale, a N. N.W. 


Sailing 
Directious. 
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course should be steered for the Quoins, which are distant about 20 leagues. From Ras 
Koli, a course about N.W. by W. is proper, to pass them at a reasonable distance: by 
keeping 8 or 9 miles from them, a ship may anchor in 30 or 35 fathoms water, if it fall calm; 


whereas, near them, the depths increase, and the current is stronger. 
From Cape Mussendom to Ras Koli, the breadth of the entrance into the gulf, is about 


12 or 13 leagues. 
Having steered from Cape Kerazee about N. N.W. 18 or 20 leagues toward the Quoins, 
if it be night, continue that course until the depth decreases to 34 or 35 fathoms, then cer- 
tain of being to the northward of the Quoins, keep away west, till past them; afterward, 
W. by S. 40 miles, then west until the Great Tumb is seen, distant about 2? leagues from 


the Great Quoin. After rounding the latter island, in day-light the island Larek will be 


seen, which is high; if the wind be westerly, stretch over toward the east part of Kishm xt 


Island, taking care in passing along, not to come under 30 fathoms in the night, nor under 
20 fathoins in the day for in these depths, between the east end of Kishm and the Island 


hm. 


Angaum, a ship will be from 3 to 14 miles off shore, and under 20 fathoms, the water shoals Avgaum. 


suddenly to 9 fathoms coral rock ; but after passing Angaum, the Kishm shore may be bor- 
rowed on, to 5 or 6 fathoms in the day, and 7 fathoms in the night, a shoal bank extending 
to the S.W. extremity of the island, on which the soundings are very regular. This bank is 
composed of soft white clay, or mud, having 4 and 5 fathoms at the distance of 2 leagues 
from the S.W. end of Kishm, decreasing regularly to that shore. From the edge of this 
bank, the water deepens fast on standing southward for the Great Tumb, from which the 
S. West point of Kishm bears about N. by W. Between these, is the proper channel, on 
the north side of the Tumbs, through which the tide sets E. N. E. and W.S.W. strong, along 
the edye of the shoal bank on the Kishm shore, and flows to about 10 hours, on full and 
In working, a ship should not stand too far out from this bank, that she 


change of moon. 
may be able to anchor on it, if it fall calm. 


tAMBROON, OR BUNDER ABBAS, in lat. 27° 13’ N., situated on the main, about Gambroop, 


6 leagues to the northward of the cast end of Kishm Island, was a place of great trade in 
the 17th, and part of the 18th century, but at present this town is destitute of commerce. 
With the town bearing N. 15° W., distant 3 miles, there is good anchorage in 3} fathoms 
mud, at low water spring tides, The coast between this place and Ras Koli, is safe to ap- 
proach within a moderate distance, the soundings decreasing gradually toward it. 


HORMUZ, OR ORMUS, distant about 10 or 11 miles N. N. E. from Larek, and of &¢2 Site of 
similar extent, has a fort at the north end, situated in lat. 27° 7’ N. lon. 56° 37’ E. by chro- #4. 


nonieter: this island has a rugged appearance, and several of the high peaks are white from 


an incrustation of salt.* A rocky spit projects 2 or 3 miles from the S.W. end of the Island, 


having 4.fathoms hard ground on it about 2 miles off shore; it is very narrow, and close to 
it there iz 9 fathoms. Along the south side of the island there 1s no danger, and on the 
N.W. side there is good slielter from S. Easters, by anchoring in 5 fathoms mud at low 
water, the fort bearing érue E. by N. £.N., the S.W. bluff point S. 36° E., off shore about 
Y4 miles, toward which the depths regularly decrease. ‘The channel between this island and 
the east end of Kishm is 3 or 4 leagues wide, and very sate; the channel between it and the 
main is also safe, with soundings in it from 5 to 7 fathoms, where ships may find shelter when 
necessary. When the Portuguese possessed the city of Ormus, it was one of the richest in 
the east, and a place of great trade; but after being taken in April, 1622, by Shah Abbas, 
king of Persia, with the assistance of the English, the trade was removed to Gambroon. 


_ * The Imaum of Muscat, farms this island from the king of Persia at present, and obtains a small revenue 
trom the rock salt; he also farms the town of Gambroon, and keeps an armed force there. 
There is said to be two cisterns or tanks of fresh water on the N.W. end of Ormus. 
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LAREK, OR LAREDSH, about 5 miles long and 4 broad, is barren, with very few 
inhabitants, not so high as Ormus, and bears nearly N. N.W. from the Great Quoin, dis- 
tant about 8 leagues, its south point being in about lat. 26° 50'N. About 5 from its west 
end, in lat. 26° 59’ N. lon. 56° 28’ E., stands a remarkable conical hill, very perfect in form. 
There is no danger within 3 a mile of this island, and it hes near the east end of Kishm, 
where ships may find shelter in N.W. and West winds. 


KISHM, OR KISHMA,* (Boat Island) the largest island in the gulf, extends about 
20 leagues E. by N. and W. byS., the eastern part being about 6 or 7 leagues broad; but 
from the middle westward, it is thought not to be above 7 or 8 miles in breadth. 

There is a good channel between Kishm and Larek, but care is requisite to avoid a bank, 
said to project nearly 2 miles from the east point of the island, which is 1 or 2 miles south 
of Kishm Town, known by a grove of date trees. 

Kishm Town, in lat. 26°57’ N. lon. 56° 244" E., situated at the east end of the island, is 
walled round, and has a small oblong fort within the walls. To the northward of the town, 
a mud bank extends out about 3 miles parallel to the shore, which is steep from 16 to 9 fa- 
thomis, then the depths regularly decrease. Ships may ride here, well sheltered from west 
and S.W. winds; the Ternate in 43 fathoms at low water spring tides, had the fort of Kishm 
bearing S.4° W., distant about 2 miles. It is high water at 11 hours on full and change of 
the moon, the flood runs about W. N.W. 2 W., and rises 12 feet. 

From Kishm Town, the coast stretches about N.W. to the northern extremity in lat. 27° 
Q’N., then West and W. by S. to Luft Point, where it turns round abruptly to the S. E. 
toward the Piratical Port of Luft, situated in lat. 26° 55’ N. lon. 55° 55’ E., a little to the 
southward of which, the coast trends westerly to the extremity of the island, forming the 
deep bay of Luft, which is nearly filled with low islands covered with brush-wood. 


LUFT ITARLBOUR, is well sheltered; H. M.S. Chiffonne, (in the expedition against 
the pirates, in 1809-10,) at anchor in 9 fathoms mud, had the N.W. point of the road bear- 
ing N.W. by compass, Inderabia, a small woody island, on with the N.E. point N. 3 E., 
and Luft Town 8. E.4 E., distant nearly 3 miles. 

Kishm is separated from the main by a good channel, which opposite to the northern ex- 
treme of the island is about 8 miles wide, but not 3 opposite to Old Luft, which is near the 
point of this name; from hence, it is said to wind among several woody islands to Basidu or 
Bassadore Point, the western extremity. The bottom is generally mud, and the deepest 
water near the island, but rocky ledges project far out from the point, many of them visible 
at low water, which must be avoided: on approaching Luft, the soundings become irregular, 
with rocky bottom, and rapid tides. | 

The south coast of Kishin, from the eastern extremity, forms a concavity to the small 
town of Suzar or Tennain, in lat. 26° 48°N., near which there is a ruined pagoda, and about 
14 mile to the S. E. of the town there is 16 fathoms water. T'rom hence, to Overfall Point, 
opposite to the Island Angaum, the coast extends nearly in a direct line, and ought not to 
be approached under 20 fathoms between the east end of the island and this place, which 
will be within 2 miles of the shore in some places; and Overfall Point must be approached 
with caution, being fronted by foul ground and irregular soundings. 


* Called by the Arabs Jeziret-Tauile, by the Persians Jeziret-Draas, and by the ancients Oaracta, where Arrian 
states Nearchus to have seen the tomb of king Erytheas, after whom the Persian Gulf was anciently named 
Erythrean Sea. 

Although this island has a very sterile aspect, yet, before the inhabitants were oppressed by the Jowasmee 
pirates, 100 villages are said to have flourished on it; the natives at present, are chiefly weavers, and appear 
hospitable. 


The whole island, and a large portion of the opposite coast, in which are mines of brimstone, is farmed of 
the king of Persia by the Imaum of Muscat. : 
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ANGAUM, OR HINDJAM, commonly called Angur, situated on the south side of 4° 
Kishm, nearly mid-way between its extremes, is of round form, moderately elevated, about 
4 miles in extent; its south point is in lat. 26° 37’ N., the north point in lat, 26° 41’ N. lon. &° 8: 


55° 57’ E. 

The channel between Kishm and the north point of Angaum is more than a mile wide, 
and affords good anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms sand, with the north sandy point of Angaum 
bearing about W. 3 S., off shore about } a inile; this place is called Angaum Sound.* i 

To enter it from the 8. E.; keep one-third channel over from Angaum, but do not come 
under 7 fathoms towards it, nor nearer than 3 cable’s lengths, as from 6 tathoms, the water 
shoals at once to 2 or 14 fathoms in some places; and be cautious not to approach Overfall 
Point on the Kishm shore, wncntioned above. 

In the deep bay, northward of the north point of Angaum, there are great overfalls trom 
19 or 20 fathoms to 5 fathoms sand, but from the latter depth, the decrease is regular to 3 
fathoms about a mile off shore. The western channel is very wide, but the west side of An- 
gaum must have a birth of 14 mile, as you shoal from 6 fathoms mud to 2 fathoms rocks at 
a cast, within half a mile of the shore: between the N.W. and North points, the island 
may be approached to $ a mile, and in rounding the latter point, it may be approached 
within 200 yards with safety. The large bay on the west side of Angaum is exposed to sea ¥°* ®*- 
winds, but the 6 fathoms flat, that extends from the western point of this Island towards 
Kishm, may probably break the force of the sea; or on the appearance of a S.W. gale, a 


ship may slip her cable at this anchorage, and run into the sound. 
In September, 1811, Capt. H. W. Sealy, of the Bombay Artillery, discovered three wells 


with fresh water on Angaum, the Ist within 100 yards of the beach, about 4 a mile south- Fres water. 


ward of the east point of the island, being 22 feet deep, and 44 feet in diameter, and had 4 
The 2d well, is about 3 mile N. N.W. from the S. E. point, and 300 yards 


feet water In it. 
from the beach, at the entrance of a valley; it had about 6 feet water in it, and was larger 


than the former. 

The 3d well, is to the N. Eastward of the south point, about a 1 mile from the beach, 
having one or two palin trees 4 of a mile to the westward; it is on rising ground, 42 fect 
deep, 5+ feet in diameter, had 64 feet water in it, a little inferior in quality to that of the 
two former wells. About 40 yards east of this, there is a 4th well, with one of its sides 
fallen in, and filled up, all but about 20 feet.f Extensive garden ground, and ruins of houses 
here, and in other parts of the island, indicate its once flourishing state, and near the White 
Mosque at the north point of the island, is the remains of a considerable town, with 18 tanks 
or reservoirs for holding water, about half of them still arched over, and lined with brick, 


but they are much filled up with clay and sand. 


KISHM S.W. POINT, in lat. 26° 32’ N. lon. 55° 29' E., is fronted by an extensive Geo. site o 
° . : e e ° ° hishin S.W. 
bank, already mentioned in the preceding directions for entering the Persian Gulf. Pro- Peiat. 
ceeding from Angaum to the westward, the soundings are regular toward Kishm, until the 
bank is approached, which is steep to, having 30 fathoms near its southern extremity, which 
in 54 and 6 fathoms is in lat. 26° 26’ N., and white water extends about a mile farther out. 
This bank should not be borrowed on, under 5 or 6 fathoms ; it is an excellent mark in the 
night or in thick weather, to point out a ship’s position when passing between Kishm and 


the Great Tumb. 


* H. M.S. Chiffonne at anchor in the sound in 11] fathoms sand, had the red square building on Angaum, with 
an octagonal top bearing W. 15°S., the point that seems to form the east entrance as seen from the ship S. 21° 
E., point of Kishm E, 15°S., off shore + of a mile. There is said to be a small dangerous rock nearly in the 


middle of the sound, the marks for which are uncertain. 
+ In the dry bed of a river, on the west side of the island, also near the centre of a valley which nearly extends 


across the island, Capt. Sealy thought that fresh water might be got by digging. Until he explored this island, 
it was supposed by European navigators, not to contain any fresh water. 
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BASSADORE,* OR BASIDU POINT, the N.W. extremity of Kishm, in lat. 26° 
39’ N., bears North from the S.W. point, distant 6 or 7 miles, having within it the ruins 
of the once flourishing Portuguese town of that name. At this place there is an excellent 
harbour, but the approach to it is shoal: H. M.S. Chiffonne in steering E. 15° N. for the 
point, had only 3 fathoms water in passing over an extensive flat, and in returning had rather 
less at ebb; but the Mornington kept nearer to the Persian shore, and had not less than 
4 fathoms water. 

Capt. Grubb, of the Ternate Bombay cruiser, made a survey of Bassadore Harbour in 
1821, for which he gives the following directions : 

_ If you come from the southward with a fair wind, bring the Great Tumb S.S_E. 4 E,, 
then steer N.W. by N. or N. N.W. by compass if in a large ship, being attentive to the 
tide, which is not always regular, but generally sets east and west, the flood running to the 
westward and the ebb to the eastward. Keep the Tumb S. S. E. while in sicht, till Bassa- 
dore Point on which the flag-staff is placed, bears N. E. then steer for it, being careful if you 
deepen to 8 or 9 fathoins, to keep a point to the northward, or N. E. by N., having a good 
look out for the flag on the Dry Bank off the point, which may be rounded about 3 mile 
distance. ‘The best anchorage is the grove of date trees in one with the centre hummock 
bearing S. by E. 3 E., in 7 fathoms soft mud. 

There is a remarkable Notch in the high land on the Persian coast, which if visible, is an 
excellent mark for coming in from the southward, by keeping it N. by W. 4 W., and steering 
for it till Bassadore Point bears N. E. = E., then stcer in for Bassadore as before directed. 

If you approach from the southward with an easterly or working wind, bring the Tumb 
to bear S.S. E. 3 E., as mentioned above, and if flood tide, steer about N. by W., keep- 
ing away if you shoal to 3 fathoms, till Bassadore Point bears N. E., and the highest 
hummock E. by N., then you may haul to the wind, and stand over until Bassadore 
bears E. by N., and the highest hummock E. S. E., then tack, and stand over to the South 
Bank, observing that when you deepen to 8 or 9 fathoms you are near the South Sands, 
which are rather steep to; you should therefore tack en shoaling after having this depth, as 
7 fathoms is close to the edge of the sands, with the highest hummock E.S.E. Ships 
should work between the sands to 8 fathoms toward the South Sands, and 5 tathoms toward 


.the North. The channel in general is about 2 miles wide, and the tide strong; it is there- 


fore useless to attempt to work against it, either going in or out. 

If you are coming from the northward, steer to the eastward till Bassadore Point is seen, 
which with a fair wind bring to bear N. E. by E., and steer for it till the highest hummock 
bears E. S. E., and Bassadore as before mentioned ; run in about N. E. keeping a look out 
for the flag on the Dry Bank, which round as first directed. The directions given for work- 
ing in from the southward, are equally applicable in working in from the northward, except- 
ing that a ship may borrow a little on the Persian side, but it will be prudent to adhere to 
them as near as possible, particularly if she draw above 15 or 16 feet water, as there are 
some banks extending along that coast, not yet examined, on which there Is supposed to be 
not more then 2 or 24 fathoms water at spring tides, 

Working out of the channel, keep between 5 fathoms on the North Sands, and 8 fathoms 
on the South, till the highest hummock bears about east, you may then if bound to the 
southward, stand over on the flat till Bassadore bears about N. E. and until you see the Great 
Tumb ; or in stormy weather, it will be prudent to make short tacks till you deepen to 5 or 
6 fathoms, then steer a course to the eastward or westward as may be required. 

The soundings off the entrance are generally from 34 to 23 fathoms at low water spring 
tides, soft mud, but as you approach Bassadore Point, with it bearing N. E.and the highest 


* The S.W. point, commonly has this appellation, which appears to be incorrect, 
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hummock about E. 4 S. you will deepen to 7 and 8 fathoms, and continue in this depth by 
steering N. E. The channel is formed by two sand banks, that on the south having only 14 
feet water, that on the north side having from 24 to 14 fathoms, which is only dangerous as 
you approach the eastern point, but the channel being at least 2 miles wide, little danger is 
to be apprehended. The water being always smooth, a ship will seldom miss stays, but if 
this should happen, there is room to box-haul her; and if there be a doubt of missing stays, 


tack sooner than directed. 
The Great Tumb bears S. by E. about 24 miles from Bassadore Point, and the Little 2. site or 

Tumb bears from it S. 15° W. distant about 254 miles. L make Bassadore Point in Jat, Ba-sdre 

26° 302’ N. and in about lon. 55° 274’ E. Variation of compass 5° Westerly, but not al- 

lowed in the foregoing directions. The tide runs about 23 knots per hour on the springs ; 

high water at 114 hours on full and change of the moon, and it rises about 8 feet. The 

anchorage is perfectly sheltered from Northwesters by the Drv Bank off Bassadore Point, 

which winds blow here from W. by S. The depth of 7 fathoms is about 300 yards from 

Jow water mark, under which ships ought not to anchor, as it shoals quick to 2 fathoms, and 

outside of that depth, it increases quick to 13 fathoms, where the tide runs stronger than in 


7 fathoms. 
RAS-EL-SHENAZ, or CAPE BOSTANA, in lat. 26° 303’ N. abvut lon. 54° 50! E., Gee. Fie" 

the first headland on the coast of Persia to the westward of Kishm, is a low slopmg polit ‘"* 

with rugged hills above it, and there are regular soundings between them. Bostana and 

Shenaz, are two small towns near the Cape, between it and Linga, where refreshments may 

be got for one or two ships. Off the pitch of Cape Bostana, in 10 fathoms, the bottom Is 

hard sand and gravel. 
LINGA, in lat. 26° 33’ N. situated about 9 or 10 miles N. Eastward of Cape Bostana, tinzo. 

was the chief town of the Jowasmee pirates on the Persian Coast, having regular soundings 

The anchorage is good, with shelter from N. Westers, as the outer point 


close to the shore. 
may be brought to bear S.W. by W. when at anchor in 5 fathoms muddy bottom. 


RAS-EL-HASSEENT, or CAPE DSJERD, called also Cape Certes, in lat. 26° 36’ N. “Pe? vere. 
is distant 12 or 14 miles N.W. by W. from Cape Bostana, and the excellent bay of Mogoo 


is formed between them, having regular soundings all over it, the ground stiff clay, and the 
deepest water is towards its eastern side. It affords shelter against the prevailing winds in 
Mogoo Town lies at the bottom of the bay, yopooruwn 


the gulf, and has capacity for the largest fleets. 
in lat. 26° 38’ N., off which a ship may anchor in 5$ fathoms, with it bearing N. by E., 


and the western extreme W. by N. about 14 or 2 miles off shore, where she will be shel- 
The best birth to ride during a South Easter is in 63 fathoms ***°"*5* 


tered from a North Wester. 
clay, off shore 3 of a mile, Polior Island S. $ W. to S. by W. 3 W., extremes of the bay 


from W. by N. to E.S. E. 3 S. 


POLIOR SHOAL, situated between Polior Island and Mogoo Bay, but nearest to the potiorsucat 
latter, is composed of rocks, shells, and sand, about'$ a mile in diameter, with irregular 
depths of 14 to 4 fathoms on it in general ; but on the shoalest part there is only 14 or 15 
feet at low water. The Island Polior bears from it S. by W. 4 W. toS. 4 W. by compass 
distant 7 or 8 miles, extremes of the Persian Coast from N. W. by W. to E.N.E., and 
Cape Dsjerd on with the eastern fall of Cherak Hill. This hill bearing true N, 48° W. will 
carry a ship clear to the northward of the shoal, and into Mogoo Bay, where there are 10 
and 9 fathoms water within the shoal, decreasing over a bottom of mud, gradually toward 


the main. 


Geo. Site of 


GreatTumb. 


Watering 
place. 


LittleTumb. 


Geo. Site of ° 


Bomosa. 


Surde. 


Nobficur. 
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GREAT TUMB, in lat. 26° 17’ N. lon. 55° 20’ E., is a low level island about 3 miles 
long with some trees on it, distant about 5 leagues south of the S.W. end of Kishm, and 
may be seen about 5 or 6 leagues from the deck of a large ship. A ship may approach this 
island within ? or 2 a mile, and find tolerable anchorage under it during a N. Wester: a 
bank projects 3 or 4 miles to the southward, not dangerous, as there is not less than 7 or 8 
fathoms on it, except near the shore. 

The Prince of Wales cruizer, anchored in 74 fathoms sand at low water, the island bear- 
ing from true N. 38° E. to N. 544° W., the large tree near the watering place N. 18° W. 
about 2 miles off shore: found the tide running east 3 miles per hour; its rise and fall 6 feet. 
The boat in sounding, found the depths decrease regularly from 7 to 3 fathoms sand about 
+ mile off shore, and within this distance the bottom rocky. In crossing the bank about 3 
miles off shore in 10 to 12 fathoms, had overfalls of I} and 2 fathoms, but never less than 
10 fathoms water: off the east end of the island, there is 13 fathoms 1 mile off shore. The 
south point of the island 1s low, and the watering place is at a well to the westward, near a 
banyan tree, at some distance from the beach. 


LITTLE TUMB, or TUMB NAMIU, in lat. 26° 14’ N., distant about 8 miles W. 
2S. from the Great Tumb, is nearly of equal size, barren, and not so regular in appearance; 
and like the former, uninhabited, This island seeins to be clear of danger: the Prince of 
Wales anchored in 18 fathoms about 14 mile off shore, the extremes bearing from N. 18° 
W. to N.77° W., and the boat found the depths decrease regularly to 14 fathoms within a 
ship’s length of the shore. Steering round to the west end of the island, 1 mile off shore, 
had from 10 to 7{ fathoms: from the West to the N.W. end, had from 7 to 15 fathoms 
hard sand, with the north extreme bearing true E.15° N., south extreme S. 60° E.; and 
the boat found not less than 53 fathoms at a cable’s length from the shore: off the N.W. 
end, in a sandy bay, she got 5 fathoms within a ship’s length of the shore. With the island 
bearing from KE. 12°S. to 8. 32° F., had 30 fathoms about 2 a mile off shore. 


BOMOSA, OR BOUMOSEH, in lat. 25° 51’ N. Jon. 55° 6 E., distant about 11 
leagues N. N.W. 3 W. from Sharga, and 8 leagues to the 8. S.W. of the Little Tumb, is 
an uninhabited island, about 4 or 5 miles long, conspicuous by a high round hill near its 
centre, with several sinal] hummocks at the east end. There is deep water near it to the 
southward, but its northern side, seems not well known to European navigators.* 


SURDE, OR SURDY ISLAND, in about lat. 25° 50’ N., 9 leagues to the westward 
of Bomosa, and 8 leagues to the south of Polior, is about 6 miles in length from N. E. to 
S.W., and 4 miles broad. From the N.W. end a reef of rocks projects 2 miles, but the 
southern part of the island is clear, where the town is situated. At this place, there is said 
to be anchorage, also water and refreshments may be obtaincd at moderate prices. There 
are three hills on the island, two of them near each other; and the third, which is the highest, 
and farther to the southward, has near it a white pagoda. 


NOBFLEUR ISLAND, in lat. 26°6' N., bearing about $.S.W. from Polior distant -5 


leagues, has a hill near the east end, which 1m most views forms a saddle, and may be seen 


* In the geographical situations, and descriptions of places in the Persian Gulf, much useful information has 
been obtained from the observations of Capt. Wainwright of the Royal Navy, Capt. J. A. Pope, of the Minerva, 
af Bombay, employed in the expedition against the pirates, in 1809 and 1810; from the surveys of Capt. H. 
W. Sealy, of the Company's Artillerv, Capt. Jeakes, of the Bombay Marine, Mr. Fulton, of H. M.S. Hesper, in 
1813, the Honble. Capt. Maude, of H. M.S. Favorite, in 1816, and Mr. Campbell, of H.M.S. Liverpool, in 
1819 and 1820. 


py 
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6 leagues from the deck, but the other parts of the island are low. At the distance of 14 
mile from the south end of the island, the depths are trom 28 to 40 fathoms mud; but a 
ledge of rocks above water projects from the west end about 2 or 3 miles. In the channels 
among those islands, also betwixt them and the Tumbs, and to the scuthward of them, near 


the Arabian Coast, the general depths are from 35 to 50 fathoms. 


POLTOR, OR BELIOR, in lat. 26° 
situated to the south of Mogoo Bay, being about 6 miles long from N.N. &. to $.8.W., 


and S4 miles broad, and it may be seen 7 “leagues. Two bGeks above water lie about 7 


cable's length off its west end, but in all other parts the island seems stcep to, and may be 
A ship may He completely sheltered 


approached within a cable's length on the east side. 
froma N.Wester, by anchoring in 28 fathoms about a ¢ mile from the shore, with the ex- 
tremes of the island from S.W. ¢ W, to N., and Nobfleur S.W. 3S. On the north side of 
the island, there are 50 fathoms within a 3 mile of the shore. 

A reef of rocks was formerly thought to project from the N.W, end of this island toa 
great distance, but the Prince of Wales, found various depths in passing along the west side 
of the island at ? of a mile to 14 mile distant, from 7 fathoms rocks to 25 fathoms no ground ; 
and no danger was perceived, excepting the two rocks above water, mentioned above. In 
some parts, ‘the bottom was from 8 to 10 fathoms sand, about ; + a mile off shore; and off the 


north end of the island, 10 fathoms was found within a 4 E mile of the shore. 


With a wester ly wind, turning across the west entrance of Kishin Channel from Cape Directions. 


Bassadore, attention to the tides is requisite, as they sometimes run 3 or 4 knots, for 6 hours 
IIaving crossed over in soundings at discretion, from 6 to 10 fathoms, (but in 


each way. 
the night 8 fatlioms is close enough) the water will deepen to 13 fathoms in Shenaz Bay, 


where there is good anchorage about 4 of a mile off shore in 10 fathoms, with the Mosque 
Here, a vessel is well sheltered from the violence 


bearing N. and Cape Bostana W.S.W. 
of the N.Westers, and may procure refreshments at a moderate rate, as mentioned above. 


With a turning wind, the channel between Polior and the main should be chosen, which 
is Wide, but a ship drawing above 12 or 13 feet water, must be careful to avoid Polior Shoal 
situated nearly in mid-channel, and if irregular hard soundings are got on the edge of it, she 


ought to haul off from it immediately, 
But with a southerly, or scauly fair wind, a ship should when abreast of the Little Tumb, 
4S. for Polior, observing to pass between it and Nobfleur 


steer west 20 miles, then W. 4 
nearly in mid- channel, or rath er nearer the former; a sood look-out is proper in the night, 
when running between these islands, as the water is “deep and not fit for anchorage, and the 


soundings are no guide in approaching them, except very close to the shore. 
Having passed to the southward of Polior with a fair wind, a course steered W.N.W. 
os; but when this 


9 or 10 leagues will bring a ship near the Island Kaez in regular soundings ; 
island bears N. by W., or in the night, she must not come under 20 fathoms towards it, for 


from 17 fathoms the water shoals suddenly to 7 fathoms rocky bottom, on a reet that pro- 


jects about 2 miles from the south part of the island. 


lon. 54°38" E., is fruitful, well inhabited, and better planted with trees than any island in the 
gulf: 10 1s lon not to be seen above 4 Icagues, and is about 4 miles in length, and 2 miles in 
A ship may anchor abreast the villace at the south-east cnd ‘of the island in 9 


breadth. 
fathoms sandy bottom, the extremes from N. % E. to W. 3 N., and Cherak Hill N. by E. 4 
I:., off shore 14 mile, where she will be sheltered from a N. Wester. Water and other fee 


* Its south end in lat. 26° 16’N. and the north end in 26° 209’ N. 
+ A Military force was placed on this island by the British Government of India, some time avo, to protect the 


trade of the Gulf, and to prevent the Pirates from acquiring force. 
P 
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KALESE, OR K. AEZ.t (said also to be called Keish by the inhabitants) in lat. 26° 29" N, Geo. site ot 


19° N.* lon. 54° 40! FE. is an uninhabited island, Geo. Site of 


Polior, 


W. 


Channel. 


Coral Shoal. 


Geo. Site of 
Cberak Hill. 


Geo. Site of 
idinderabia. 


Geo. Site of 
Busheab. 
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freshments are obtained here at moderate prices, but the inhabitants of these islands, although 
apparently civil, are generally hostile to Europeans in small vessels, and not to be trusted. 
There is also anchorage off the town at the NE. end of the island in 8 fathoms mud, about 
24 miles off shore, with the island bearing from N. 38° W. to S. 15° E. true, and a small 
fort S, 52° W. 

Excepting the reef off the south end, the island is safe to approach in every other part, 
where there is anchorage, in case of necessity, at the east, west, or north sides of it; 9 or 10 
fathoms is sufficiently near for any vessel. Between it and the main, the channel is about 2 
or 24 leagues wide, with 25 to 20 fathoms in the middle, decreasing regularly toward the 
coast, but 1t shoals quick when near the island, froin 24 to 12 and 14 fathoms sandy bottom ; 
then to 10 fathoms about a mile off. Cherak Hill, which is a remarkable hill on the main, 
bears N. N. E. when on with the island, and is a good mark for it. If passing in the night 
between the island and the main, you shcal fast toward the former, it will be prudent to tack 
or haul off from it, and when the soundings are 20 and 25 fathoms regular, you will be in 
a fair track. 


A SHOAL, of coral and sand, about 2 miles in extent, bears from the Island Kaez west, 
distant 12 miles, on which the depths are from 5 to 9 fathoms, and there is from 22 to 33 
fathoms water close to its edge. When the Mornington was upon the shoalest part, the re- 
markable hill on the main, called Cherak Hill bore true N.41° E., and the N.West end of 
the Island Hinderabia N. 48° W. Cherak or Jerraeck Hill is in lat. 26° 56’ N. about lon. 
54° 17' E. | 


HINDERABIA, in lat. 26° 40! N. lon. 53° 39’ E., is a low, narrow, level island, about 
3 miles in extent, with a grove of date trees near its centre. The channel between it and 
the main, is about 2 or 3 miles wide, with soundings from 7 to 10 fathoms mud, and thought 
to be safe. If a ship run for shelter under this island, she ought not to approach its S. E. 
end within a mile, until a remarkable tree which stands by itself bear true W. 18° N. 


BUSHEAB, OR SHEIK SHAIB, in lat. 26° 48’ N. and extending from about lon. 
53° 7' to 53° 21" E., next to Kishm is the largest island in the gulf, of middling height and 
level, with groves of date trees, particularly on the side next the main; it is inhabited, and 


— subject to the Sheik of Nakelo. The channel between it and the main, is 6 or 7 miles wide 


in the middle, and more at each end; at the eastern entrance of which, about 4 over from 
the island, there lies a small sand bank, about a mile in length, and very narrow, having 
only 2 fathoms water on it, with 10 fathoms within a mile of it to the northward, and 20 
fathoms or more, about mid-channel. | 

From about the middle of the south side of the island, a shoal extends to the S.W. with 
8, 7, 5 and 3 fathoms rocks upon it, and 23 fathoms mud close to its edge, not above a nile 
off shore. 

The Benares cruizer tacked upon it in 23 fathoms rocks, a town bearing true E. 9° N., 
the other extreme N. 38° W., not above a pistol shot off shore. 

A shoal also projects from the west end of the island to a cohsiderable distance, said by 
some navigators to have 7 fathoms water on it, about 14 mile off the west end of the island, 
and to be 2 miles broad from north to south: but this reef is considered to be steep tou, and 
dangerous, for a snow belonging to Bombay, not long ago, was wrecked on it, and her cargo 
seized by the Sheik. Not long after, one of the Company’s Packets ran upon this island in 
the night and was wrecked. At the east end of the island there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 
fathoms, where fresh water may be got, but the Sheik is a predatory chief, not to be 
trusted. 
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SCHITTUAR, OR SHITWAR, is a low small island, separated from the east end of Sedetmr. 


Busheab by a channel about 3 of a mile wide, in which there are 6 and 7 fathoms water ; 
but a spit that projects from the S. E. end of Busheab, at the extremity of which there is only 
3 fathoms, contracts the channel to 4.a mile. The best track, is about + over from Schit- 
tuar, where the depth is 6 fathoms in mid-channel; but this passage is too contracted for 


large ships. | 
Schittuar and the main, the soundings are irregular over a rocky 


In the channel between 
bottom, with ripplings; which, together with the shoal bank mentioned within Busheab, 


seem to render the inside channel not so safe as bad been formerly supposed. 


Sf 

NAKELO, a town on the coast opposite to the Island Schittuar, has a fort and a de- mexeto. 
tached tower for its protection, with regular soundings near the shore; but the anchorage is 
exposed to N.W. winds, and the town is within a point of land, that forms the south side 
of Derrabin River. Cheroo village, S. E. of Nakelo, at a considerable distance, is subject 
to the Sheik of the latter place. Between them the shore is steep, therefore a ship should 


not borrow under 15 fathoms, this depth being within 3 of a mile of the shore. 
The whole of the Persian Coast, from the Island Kishm to Busheab is moderately ele- 


vated, interspersed with hills. 

Having passed between Polior and Nobfleur, and being 6 or 7 miles to the southward of 
Kaez, a ship should steer N.W. by W. 10 Icagues, the Island Busheab will then be seen, Directions. 
and ought not to be approached on the south side nearer than 40 fathoms, this depth being 


about 2 miles from the shore. 


CRESCENT SHOAL, in lat. 26° 44! N. lon. 51° 43’ E., lies S. S. E.ward from Cape Geo. site o 
Berdistan, and about 27 leagues west from Busheab; the depths decrease from 36 and 38 aniscorpion 
fathoms soft ground, to 26 and 28 fathoms rocky bottom, close to the edge of this dangerous *"™ 
shoal, which is nearly dry. About 6 leagues S. W. by W. from this, there is another shoal 
of a round form, having a ridge extending to the northward, called the SCORPION, which 
is in lat. 26° 34’ N., also nearly dry, with soundings around, and to the westward of it, from 
15 to 22 fathoms rocky; between them the bottom is of similar quality, and the depths 
vary from 16 to 25 fathoms. These shoals were discovered in May, 1796, by the ship 
Pearl: between them and Ras Nabend, the soundings are generally from 30 to 44 fathoms: 
and a ship ought not to stretch so far over from the Cape, as to approach either, or get on 
the foul ground of the Pearl Bank, bordering upon these shoals. 

Having passed Busheab on the south side, at 3 or 4 leagues distance, a N.W. course Direction. 
should be steered until soundings are obtained on Berdistan Shoal, which 1s an excellent 
guide. In working between Busheab and Ras Nabend, a ship should not come under 30 
fathoms in the night, for 25 fathoins is within 1 mile, and in some places $ a mile of the 
shore. In this space, there is no shelter from the north-westers, nor any good anchorage. 


RAS NABEND, or CAPE NABON, in lat. 27° 20’ N. about lon. 52° 49’ E., slopes 
gradually in a low point to the northward, from a piece of regular table land; but a little 
way to the southward it is uneven, of various shapes, having a low appearance, the land 

Within 2 miles of the Cape, the water shoals suddenly froin 30 to 


behind it being high. 
13 fathoms, and a Shoal Bank fronts the northern side of it, extending into the deep bay. 


On the north side of this Cape, there is a river which runs parallel to the coast, where a 
few pirate vessels are stationed, ready to surpiize defenceless traders. When they see a 
ship in the offing, a small boat is dispatched with a few vegetables, or other refreshments; 
but in reality, to make observations on the strength of the ship, to enable them to judge if 


an attack ought to be made by the vessels from the river. 
Pp@ 


Geo. Site of 
Ras Nahead, ° 
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Aston, ASLOO, or ASLAUN, is a town opposite to Ras Nabend low point, on the north side 


ant koikun Of the river, and near it Nibelhausel, another village: from this to Tahrie, in lat. 27°49! N., 
the coast forms a deep bay, which extends to Konkun, the northernmost town ir it; then 
the coast takes a westerly direction toward Cape Berdistan. The land around this bay is 
high, and this part of the coast is well sheltered from north-westers by the foul ground of 
Berdistan, which extends 14 or 15 leagues to the S, E. and Southward of the Cape, reach- 

ing nearly to the parallel of Ras Nabend. 

Under the high land to the northward of the Capé last mentioned, there are 30 and 35 
fathoms within 2 miles of the shore. 

: * 

Geo siteot! ~ KONKUN, or CONGOON, in lat. 27° 4832’ N. about lon. 52° 0’ E., is the northern- 
most town in the bay of this name, off which there 1s good anchorage, in from 54 to 7 or 8 
fathomis stiff mud, and shelter from N.Westers. The town is situated under a remarkable 
high land, the top of which appears like a Barn, and called BARN HILL, which answers 
as a guide in rounding Berdistan Shoal. 

About 5 leagues to the westward of Konkun, in lat. 27° 43’ N., a projecting part of the 
coast forms the western rounding of Konkun Bay, which is sometimes called Cape Berdis- 
tan, as the easternmost range of breakers extends from this point to the S.S. Eastward ; 
but the true Cape, bears about W. N.W. 8 leagues distant from the west point of Kon. 
kun Bay. 


ceasiteot RAS BERDISTAN, or CAPE BERDISTAN, in lat. 27° 58’ N. about Jon. 51° 19’ 
stan. 6E, is a remarkable headland, easily known by the Hills or Hummocks of Kenn, or Khan, 
visible 15 leagues in clear weather, which are situated close to it; and to the southward, 
at 4 or 5 miles distance, there is a small island covered with trees, called Mongella, or 


Monjellah. 


cee er BERDISTAN SHOAL, is very extensive, and the breakers on the foul ground lie in 
“heal. two ranges; one of these projects from the Island Mongella to the S.S. Eastward near 3 
leagues, between which, and the other range, there is a space about 14 mile broad, where 
small vessels may anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms stiff clay, and be sheltered from the N.Westers 
in cases of necessity, with the island bearing about N. N.W. The eastern range of breakers 
extends to the S. Eastward 9 or 10 leagues from Mongella, then takes a N. Easterly direc- 
tion toward Konkun Bay. In approaching the foul ground of Cape Berdistan, great atten- 
tion to the lead is requisite. 

After passing Cape Nabon with a westerly wind, a ship ought not to stand far to the 
northward into the Bay of Konkun, not farther than lat. 27° 35’ N., or at most 27° 40’ N., 
or she will be obliged to haul to the W. S.W. and S.Westward in rounding the foul ground 
of Berdistan. Some vessels after getting 30 fathoms in the bay, have stood out W. by S. 
and W.S.W., and soon shoaled from 25 fathoms to 10, 6, and 4 fathoms hard ground, on 
the bank, which ought to be approached by a stranger with caution, observing not to come - 
under 10 fathoms in the day, nor under 13 fathoms in the night. With a working wind, a 
stretch in, may be made during the day, when the bearings of the land are seen. Barn 
Hill must be kept to the northward of east, till the Hills or Hummocks of Kenn are bear- 
ing to the eastward of north. When those hummocks bear east, or Barn Hill E. by 5. $5S., 
a ship is clear to the northward of all danger on the foul ground of Berdistan. 

Except in the gap between the breakers, there is no shelter from the N.Westers on any 
part of the bank, which may, when blowing hard, render it necessary to run to the 3. East- 
ward round the breakers, and anchor under lee of them, or in Konkun Bay, if practicable. 
When this is necessary, much ground is lost by running to the eastward for shelter, and in — 
getting out of the bay when the wind changes, Off the gap in the reef there are regular 


Directions. 
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tides, which run about 2 knots per hour, W. N.W.-and E. S. E., nearly in the direction of 
the coast. It is high water from 73 to 8 hours on full and change of moon, the rise of tide 


9 or 10 feet. 
Geo, Site at 
Keyn aud 


KEYN and ZEZARINE, the former in lat, 27° 45’ N. lon. 50°7/ E., the latter in lat. 
27° 57’ N. lon. 50° 17’ E., or 37 miles West of Busheer by chronometer, are both of sandy 4«zarine. 
appearance, low and small, not to be seen above 3 leagues from the deck, and lie directly 
to the westward of Cape Berdistan, distant about 20 leagues ; in standing trom the Cape 
towards these Islands, the depths increase to 30 and 35 fathoms. The southerninost is 
called Cock or Keyn, (but Arabia by the Arabs), and is a round sand bank, with a few 
shrubs on it; the eastern point has rocks above water, and sunken rocks extend all round to 
the distance of half a mile, with overfalls from 20 to 14 fathoms, then to 5 and 34 fathoms ; 
on which account, this Island should not be approached nearer than 30 fathoms. 

Zezarine, said to be called Persia, by the Arabs, bearing N. E. by N. from Keyn, dis- 
tant about 5 leagues, is rather larger than the other, having on the southern end a rock, re- 
sembling a boat under sail, when first scen; this island should not be approached nearer 
than 32 fathoms, there being 25 fathoms about 1 mile from it on the north side, and 22 fa- 
thoms very near it to the southward. These isles are frequented by turtle, and large birds ; 
but ships seldom stand so far over from the Persian shore as to see them, being dangerous to 
approach in the night.* 

To the northward of the Island Mongella, and near the shore, in the bay adjacent to the Coast tron 
hummocks of Kenn, there are some rocks above water, but they are not in the fair track @-tan tothe 
toward Busheer, being situated near the shore. From Cape Berdistan, and the hummocks 
of Kenn, the coast takes a northerly direction about 17 or 18 leagues, to a place called 
Gilla, where a bay is formed on the south side of Rischar point, called Rischar, or Halcla 


Bay, from a high mount inland, of this name. 


IIALELA, or HALILAI WILL, is a long ridge, extending nearly N. N.W. and 
» another part called the Paps, 


S.S. E., the peak or southern part being in lat. 98° 403/.N.., 

lies directiy to the east of Busheer; and the northern part of the ridge, or brow of the hill, 

which is a sea-mark, is in lat. 29° 19’ N, about lon. 51° 24’ E. There are two remarkable 

hills on the high land in lat. 28° 29’ N., called the Asses Ears. 
After the hunmocks of Kenn are brought to bear E.S. E., the coast is clear of danger 

to Busheer, with regular soundings along it; a ship may then stand into any depth at dis- i: 

cretion, where there is good anchorage in 5 to 10 fathoms, 
After rounding Cape Berdistan, observing not to come under 12 fathoms in the night, nor 

under 10 fathoms in the day, when the hummocks of Kenn bear E. S. E., in 14 or 15 fa-— jo 

thoms, a ship should with a fair wind steer N. by W. 16 or 18 leagues, which will bring her" 

near the south part of the low land of Rischar; in sailing along, from 20 to 25 fathoms are 

good depths until Rischar point is approached within 4 leagues, then they begin gradually 

to decrease to 12 and 10 fathoms. It will be prudent with a S.W. or Southerly wind, not 

to borrow under 12 fathoms in crossing the bay, but when the low point of Rischar is bear- 

ing about I. by N., the shore may be borrowed on occasionally to 5 or 44 fathoms, until 

a ship anchor in Busheer Road. With the town bearing E. by N. the anchorage is very 

convenient, as a boat can then sail off, and on, between the ship and town during a N. 


Geo, Site cf 
Halela Hill, 


Wester. 
Great attention to the lead is requisite in passing Busheer, as the low point of Rohilla 


bears nearly N.W. from the town, and is scarcely discernible, even in the day ; a few shrubs 
or bushes, is all that can be seen when in 3 fathoms, but the soundings decrease regularly 


- Ld 
cr 3 3<ee 


toward the shore. 
* The ship Nadree, Capt. Hay, was wrecked on the Island Zezarine, in 1822, by running upon it in the night. 
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Geo. siteoe A BUSCHAHR, (the town of Abu) or BUSHEER, in lat. 29° 0 N. about lon. 40° 54’ 
E., is situated on the north point of a low peninsula, of which Rischar point, about 4 leagues 
to the southward, forms the other extreme. The peninsula is a dry sandy desert, subject to 
inundations by high tides, but the town is well supplied with fruits and vegetables, brought 
from the inland country. The water is very brackish and unwholesome, and should not be 
used except when mixed with spirits, lime juice, or some other ingredient. This town was 
formerly fortified by a wall and towers, but is now defenceless, and in a ruinous state. The 
variation in 1811 was 4° 40’ W. } 

Anchorage. A ship arriving off Busheer with a strong southerly wind, ought not to anchor in the outer 
road, where there is no shelter from such wind, and the extensive shoal between Rohilla 
point and the road, forms a lee shore. The N.Westers blow directly into Busheer, and 
when the southerly wind is strong, the N. Wester may be expected with nearly double vio- 
lence; it is therefore, a bad road, with either of these winds. ; 

When a vessel drawing less than 14 feet arrives at this place, and intending to go into the 
inner road or harbour, the signal should be made for a pilot, who is sent out without delay, 
as it would be dangerous to enter without one. On the bar the depths are 24 and 24 fa- 
thoms, and within it, in the inner road, 3 and 34 fathoms; the tide flows to 74 hours on 
full and change of moon, and rises 6 or 7 feet. Here, as at Bombay, and on the Guzarat 
coast, the day tides are the highest when the sun has north declination ; but they are highest 
in the night, when the sun is in the southern hemisphere. 

The land at the back of the town is high, the most clevated part being the ridge and peaks 
of Halela Hill, described above. Pilots for Basra, may be obtained at Busheer. . 


Geo. sitet _KARAK, or KAREDSH FLAGSTAFF, is in lat. 29° 153’ N. about lon. 50° 19’ E. ; 
which island is about @ or 24 leagues in length, of moderate height, distant from Busheer 

pirectiom. Lown 12 or 13 leagues, and may be seen from the road of Busheer in clear weather. If the 
wind blow strong at S. or S.W., a ship ought to stand over for this island; and when in 4 
or 5 fathoms with Busheer Town bearing E. by N. or E. N. E, a course steered by compass 
N.W. by W., will carry her direct for the fort on the N. E. end of Karak, which may be 
passed within a cable's length ; she ought then to anchor between the islands in 6 or 7 fa- 
thoms, smooth water; but if a sudden change of wind from N. Westward be apprehended, 
it would be imprudent to remain in this situation, for in such case she ought to weigh imme- 
diately, and after passing round the fort point, anchor to the S. Eastward of it in 9 or 10 
fathoms, about 3 a mile from the shore. On the north and east sides, this island may be 
approached to 5 fathoms, but on the other sides, it 1s not safe to come under 15 fathoms. 
The whole island, except the N. E. sandy point, 1s lined with coral rocks, which on the 
N. E. and South sides, extend in some places near 3 a mile from the shore. The channel 
between Karak and Korgo is very safe, about a mile wide in the narrowest part: keep about 
4 channel over from Karak, there is 5 fathoms water within 50 fathoms of the N. E. sandy 
point. With a N.W. wind the best anchorage is in 9 fathoms sand, the Brab-Tree in the 
fort bearing N. 57° W. and the sonth extreme of the island S. 20° W. true bearings. With 
a §. E. wind run into the channel, and anchor to the northward of the large bushy tree near 
the wells, it bearing S. 16° W. the brab-tree in the fort S. 37° E., and the N.W. extreme of 
Karak west, in 8 fathoms sand. 

waterand Lhe water at Karak is much better than that of Busheer, particularly at the wells on the 

swatwneats, HOFth side of the island, ncar the large tree: fire-wood is very scarce, what they have being 
brought from Bender-rigk, and the northern coast. Fish are plentiful, which, with dates, is 
the principal food of the inhabitants, for they have no grain but what comes from Busheer, 
and very few vegetables. Bullocks, sheep, and poultry, are to be procured, but at exorbi- 
tant prices when a supply is wanted. | 
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Pilots ob- 
tained fur 


The best pilots for Basra are procured at this place; to carry a ship there and back, they 
Ba: 


gencrally receive 150 or 160 rupees, with the addition of 50 more for the trankey that at--""™ 
It is customary to give a bag or two of rice to 


tends, and provisions for five or six people. : 
the sheik, and one to the pilot's family. During the time the ship is stationary at Basra, he 
reccives 10 rupees per month. 


KORG, KORGO, or KOUERY, is a small low sandy island, 4 miles long, and 3 a mile the nisi 


broad, situated near the N. E. end of Karak, and except on the N. E. side, it is surrounded 
The shoal extending from the N.West side of Korgo, about ? of 


by a bank of coral rock. 
a inile, should not be approached under 10 fathoms, as the water shoals from 7 fathoms sud- 
denly, to 1 fathom coral rocks. To avoid this reef in coming from the N.W., do not bring 
the N.W. extreme of Karak to the westward of S, by W. till the fort bears S. E. by S., you 
may then haul up for the channel, keeping better than 4 a mile from Karak. The north and 
east sides of Korgo are not so dangerous, the depths there, decreasing gradually, to the edge 
of the rocky bank that environs it. The ground about these islands is very indifferent for 
anchorage, being loose hard sand in several places: Karak is very steep to, except near the 
fort; 20 fathoms in many places is not above 3 of a mile from the shore. A regular tide 
runs through the channel between the islands, from 14 to 2 knots per hour on the springs, 
and it is high water about 9 hours, on full and change of moon. 

On both ends of Korgo, there is water, but not so good as that on Karak. The best an- 
chorage is at the north-east part of the island, where are a few tall date trees, and near them 


a watering place. * | 
A ship departing from the road of Busheer for Basra, after passing Point Rohilla, will trom Bua. 
deepen to 14 or 15 fathoms, and may then steer about N.N.W. for Cape Bang, if the wind Sore. , 


is fair. With a contrary wind, she will be obliged to anchor when the tide is unfavorable. 


CAPE BANG, in lat. 29° 47’ N., and nearly on the meridian of Korgo, is high rugged Cave Bave. 
land ; the coast between it and Rohilla point forms a great concavity, at the south part of 
which, lies Bender-rigk Bay ; and G:unowah Bay, directly to the 8S. Eastward of the Cape. 

Departing from Karak with a fair wind for Basra, the pilot will steer N.W. by W. tl he To ssit from | 
shoals the water on the banks called by the pilots, Caraba, having irregular soundings on Basra River 
them, and overfalls from 12 to 7, and from 7 to 5 fathoms ; he then keeps away according ¥'"“. 
to the time of tide, with the flood W. by S. with the ebb W. by N., till he sounds on the , 
Attmeydon or Allie Meydon: this is a flat 15 or 16 miles long, having regular soundings on 
it, 6 fathoms at the southern edge, 5 in the middle, and 4 fathoms on the northern part; 
but he seldom goes under 54 or 5 fathoms. When he comes near the mouth of Huffar 1 
River, (which leads to Basra) the water deepens quickly from 5 to 15 fathoms ; if in 54, it 
will deepen to 16 or 17 fathoms; this he calls Koor Gufgah, which denotes being near the 
bar of Basra River, but he still continues to steer W. by N. or W. by S., hauling up, or keep- 
ing away half a point, as he finds necessary. After these soundings in Koor Gufgah, the 
depth decreases quickly to 44 fathoms on the bank called Meuvan, or Meuan by the pilots, 
and then to 34 or 3 fathoms on the verge of Basra Bar ; with these soundings he still stands 
across W., or W. by N., till he deepens to 5 fathoms in Koor Abdillah, and there anchors 
until the next flood tide; or if he has sufficient tide to carry bim over, he stands away to , { 
clear a bank between Koor Abdillah and Basra River. When he finds himself on the centre. 
of the bar by his soundings, which are 23 and 24 fathoms mud, the rushes at the entrance of 
the river will be seen, if the weather is clear, bearing from N.W. by W. to N. by E., and c~ 4 
the mouth of the river about N. N.W. When the water deepens to 33 or 4 fathoms, he is 
over the bar, which is about 6 miles in breadth, from 34 fathoms on one side to the same 


* Here, about 40 Englishmen were cut to pieces in 1768, when Karah was besieged by the British. 
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depth on the other, and is most dangerous on the east side, being there hard sand. The bar 
is in lat. 29° 58’ to 29° 55’ N. lon. 48° 38’ to 48° 42’ E, 
How tepro- — Departing from Karak with a N.W. or W. N.W. wind, a ship should pass round the 


ceed witha 


N.Westerly, east end of Korgo, then haul to the northward with the flood tide, which sets here N, b 
wint, °F, or N. N. E., she ought then to stand up for Cape Bang, and the ebb tide will be of ad- 
vantage if she can weather the Cape; if not, it will be prudent to anchor under lee of it in 
Gunowah Bay, where is good ground in 7, 6, or 5 fathoms. With the first of next flood, a 
small stretch out may be made, and from Cape Bang to Bunder Dellim, or Delam, the coast 


may be approached to 6 fathoms in the night, or 5 fathoms in the day. 


Delam. DELAM, situated in lat. 29° 55’ N., is a port frequented by the country vessels. With 
a N.Westerly or turning wind, from Delam keep close to the banks, working with the flood, 
which sets N. N.W. It is advisable in working to the westward, not to come under lat. 
e9° 40! N. nor to the northward of lat. 30° N.3; whilst in about 29° 50! N., you will be to. 
the eastward of the bar, for to the westward, you cannot exceed its lat., so the lat. is in that 

case a guide; the chief dependence, however, must be on the soundings. 

tieewrance After working across the banks till you judge yourself near the ‘bar, the soundings in 

Rwer ~~ Koor Abdillah are an excellent guide, for there you deepen to 20 fathoms when well to the - 
southward ; it will then be proper to tack, and in standing N.N.E. or N. by E. with the 
flood setting N.W. you will shoal to 44 fathoms, then deepen to 15 fathomsin Noor Gufgah. 
After tacking from hence, and standing W. by S. or W.S.W. you will pass along the bar | 
in about 4 fathoms, and afterward deepen in Koor Abdillah to 8 or 10 fathoms ; it will be | 
proper to tack again to the eastward, passing the bar in 3 fathoms; if the flood is strong, 
you will weather Koor Gufgab, and instead of baving deep water, you will have 3 fathoms 
on Meuvan Sand. You must then tack, and stand to the westward, and will probably have 
3 and 23 fathoms mud on the bar, but ought fo cross over till you deepen to 4 or 43 fathoms 
in kKoor Abdillah, and afterward, make short tacks across the bar; the rushes will then, soon 

_be perceivable. Be cautious when the depth decreases in standing to the eastward, as the 
Meuvan Rank, which bounds the channel on that side, is rather steep to.- 

Koor Abdillah is the westernmost branch of Euphrates River, having at its entrance an 
extensive bank and breakers, on each side of which are channels with 35 fathoms regular 
soundings in them. ‘That on the S.W. side of the bank, is called by the pilots, Koor Boo- 
Lian, but leads to Koor Abdillah, being only a branch of it. A ship in the night, should be 
careful not to get into this S. Westernmost channel, amongst the banks bounding the en- 
trance of Koor Abdillah. 

In entering Basra River, the rushes are discerned at 9 or 10 miles distance, but the 
pelicans are sometimes seen before the land, appearing on the banks in great numbers, re- 
sembling a white beach. The winds blow mostly down the river, all the year round, and 
when a northwester is violent, the atmosphere is obscured by the sand driven along before 
the wind. 

Secon Few of the pilots speak any other language than Arabic, and they are not altogether to 

implicity be trusted, as they are liable to make mistakes in approaching the river; it is, theretore, 
prudent, to be attentive to the directions for approaching the bar and crossing over it, par- 
ticularly to the soundings, which are the only guide. When on it in very clear weather, 
the high land of Remers or Ramus, 1s sometimes seen bearing N. E. by E. 3 E. dy compass, 
distant 20 ]eagues. It is high water on the bar at 12 hours, on full and change ot moon, and 
one hour later every 15 miles up the river; the distance from the bar to the town of Basra, 
js about 90 miles, therefore, the difference of the tides between the two places 1s 6 hours, so 
that itis high water, on full and change, at 6 hours off Basra-creek. The variation here in 
1812, was 5° 15’ W. at the bar of the river. 
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When you have crossed the bar, continue to work during the flood. In approaching the ro proceea 
up theRiver. 


entrance of the river, you see nothing on either side but long bullrushes, then in 4 or 5 fa- 
thoms, keep the larboard shore a-board till you get well into the river, then work close over 
from side to side, till vou approach Chillaby’s Point, which is on the starboard hand, and 
known by the first plantaticn of date trees on that side the river; there are some scattered 


trees to the southward, but not worth notice. 
Off Chillaby’s Point, the water is deep, 12 fathomis in mid-channel, and 7 fathoms close to cninaby's 
Puint. | 


the sand that projects from the point, but never come nearer it than 9 or 10 fathoms ; oppo- 
site to this point on the western sliore, there is a grove of trees, called Dorah. When round 
Chillaby’s Point, keep nearest to the starboard shore; from this to Chubdah Island, you 
never stand farther over than to open the island with the point of the same name. [F’rom 


Chubdah Island to Barain, or until near Decp Water Point, keep close to the starboard 
Between Chubdah Point and Deep Water Point, there are five 


shore, which is steep to. 

islands close to the western shore; Chubdah is the largest, and planted with trees, the others 
small, and uncultivated. These islands ought never to be approached nearer than 4 fathoms 

at low water, but the shore opposite to them is bold, having 6 and 7 fathoms water at the ‘ 


distance of 5 fathoms from the trees. 
Deep Water Point, on the larboard shore, is reckoned half way from the bar to Basra, Beer ater 
from whence the shore extends to the westward, and afterward to the northward, forming a Mah 
Ott Deep Water | 


great bight, with the Island Malah opposite to it on the eastern shore. 
Point, 14 and 15 fathoms are within a few yards of the shore, but althotgh the Island 


Malah has the shoalest water, it is better to borrow on it than toward Deep Water Point, 
where there are strong eddies, rendering it impossible to govern a vessel when once she gets 
among them. In keeping close to the Island Malah, attention to the soundings is requisite, 
for from 7 fathoms, the water shoals very quickly till you are past all the trees on the lar- 
board side, which from hence are continued to Basra ; but by the tombs, are thinner than 


any where else. 

When past the Island Malah, the river becomes narrow, and two or three tacks from nagar Rive: 
thence will fetch Haftar River, which is $ of the way up; here you may equally approach 
either shore, but Zaine Point, or the larboard side, has the shoalest water. 

From Haflar to Sybelyat, (which is half way between the former and Basra) there is 4 
sand bank projecting from the northern shore, nearly to the centre of the river, where a 
vessel has not above two cables lengths to work in; and 3, or 34 fathoms, is the depth in 
mid-channel. rom Haffar to Abelkasal, or Abelkaseeb, and from thence to Chillaby’s Chillaby's 
Island, 4 fathoms is the deepest water, continuing to keep nearest to the larboard shore. Surajee. 

There are two islands, the northernmost called Surajee, and the other Chillaby’s Island : 

here the channel is very narrow, on account of these islands being nearly in the centre of the 
river; they are 5 or 6 miles in length, and when you pass the north end of Surajee, the 
mosque at the entrance of Basra Creek is discernible. Here you moor in 4, or 44 fathoms, csonee” 
within a cable’s length of the western shore; if the starboard anchor is placed to the north- 

ward, and the other to the southward, the outset from the creek will generally swing the 


vessel the right way. 


BASRA, BASRAH, or BUSSORA, is a port which carries on a considerable trade with Se. Site of 
Muscat, and various parts of India, particularly in Arabian horses, which are exported from 
thence. The factory is in lat. 30° 2921’ N., about lon. 47° 40’ E.; variation 5° 30'W. in 
1812; the difference of lat. between the town and the bar at the entrance of the river is a 
about 34 miles. The town of Basra is situated on the principal branch of the Euphrates, 


generally called Basra River. 
Qq : 
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ARABIAN SIDE OF THE GULI‘.* 
CAPE MUSSENDOM, RAS-UL-GEBAL, (Mountainous Head or Cape) was called 


Maceta by the Greeks in the time of Alexander, but Moosendom is the original Arabic name 
of the Cape, situated in lat. 26° 93' 45" N. lon. 56° 35/ 10° E., forming the N. Easternmost 
extremity of Arabia, and the southern point of the entrance into the Persian Gulf. - It forms 
the Asabo or Black Mountains of the ancients; and the extreme point of the Cape, is onan 
island of the same name, or the Jezeerat Moosendom of the Arabs, the Cape being the low- 
est part of it, not above 30 feet high. The island is about 2 miles long, and half that 
breadth, with steep cliffs all round, increasing in height toward the southern extremity, where 
they are from 100 to 150 fect high; but the highest part is a peak between 400 and 500 
feet elevation from the sea, from whence to the extremes of the Island, there are ridges of 
broken rocks without vegetation. T'rom the Cape 4 aimile N. 18° 40’ E. stands a high in- 
accessible rock, named Kuchul by the Arabs, with soundings of 90 to 100 fathoms close 
to it; and round Moosendom Island, within a few yards of the clifts the depths are from 40 
to 60 fathoms over rocks. And the tide rises here about 8 feet. 


QUOINS, are three small Isles or Rocks, near each other, two of which being formed 
like a wedge or quoin, have given them this name by Europeans ; but by the Arabs, the 
Great Quoin is called Benatha, or Mamma Salama, and the Little Quoin, Ben Salama, 
signifying the Islands of Salutation or Welcome, and Mamma, and Ben, denote their rela- 
tive size. The Great Quoin is in lat. 26° 30’ 25" N. lon. 56° 34/ 20" E., bearing from 
Cape Moosendom N. 8° 34’ W. distant 6% miles, being between 200 and 300 feet high, 
with its steep side facing the N.W. The Little Quoin bears from the Great one 8. 412° 
E. distant nearly 2 miles ; and Gap Islet, the smallest of the three, bears from the Great 
Quoin S. 70° 20’ E. distant nearly one mile. ‘They have 45 fathoms water close to them, 
with safe passages between them, but these being narrow, with irregular strong currents, 
large ships ought not to pass between the Quoins, except ina case of necessity. Between 
the Little Qoin and the Cape, there are from 70 to 100 fathoms over rocks; and on this 
coast where the high land faces the sea, the soundings increase from the opposite or Per- 
sian Coast, where they are comparatively shoal. Betwixt the Quoins and the Cape, the 
currents are very rapid during the springs, running from 3 to 4 miles an hour, and taking 
nearly the directicn of the coast. 

On the true meridian of the Great Quoin, and distant from it 84 miles, lics the centre 
of the narrow channel formed between Moosendom Island and the main, which is only 
about one-third of a mile wide, having 24 fathoms water in its centre. The strong current 
that runs through this channel when opposed by the wind, raises so heavy a surf as to ren- 
der the passage very perilous, which probably has occasioned the promontory on the main, 
opposite to Jezeerat Moosendom, to be named by the Arabs, Kas Gobcrendec, or the Cape 
of Graves, and this point is near 150 fect of perpendicular height above the sea. From 
hence, the land forms a curve to the southward and westward to Ras-el-Bab, or the Door 
Cape, the two extremes being about 14 mile from each other, with from 30 to 40 fathoms 
water over sand and rocks, close to the shore. Ras-el-Bab is a remarkable promontory, 
consisting of Basaltic rocks, high and precipitous, and it forms one point of a deep bay, 
about 3 miles in depth, and 1 in breadth at the entrance, round which the land is extremely 


* Most of the geographical positions, and the description of this coast, with that of the adjacent Islands, 
are taken from the extensive and excellent survey of the Arabran Coast, commenced in 1821, by Captain P. 
Maughan, of the Bombay marine, and continued afterward by Lieuts. Guy and Brucks, and other officers of 
that corps, under the directions of the Bombay Government; which survey has been conducted with great 
skill and indefatigable perseverance, under great privations, and where the heat of the atmosphere is almost 
too powerful for Europeans to bear, in performing laborious works of this kind, 
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high, rugged and barren. The soundings in the bay are from 30 to 40 fathoms close to 
the rocks, over a bottom composed of sand and rocks ; and this bay should not be entered 
unless in a case of necessity, as the winds are always baffling, and the anchorage bad. On 
its north side, und only a few yards frum Ras-el-Bab, stands a high perpendicular rock, 
close to which there is deep water, and until closely approached, it appears as part of the 
cape. From the western point of the bay, the land trends, with two or three small inden- 
tures, to the W. N.W.ward about 24 miles to Coomza, having deep water close to the shore, 


which is mostly formed into cliffs at the foot of high rugged hills. 


COOMZA, bearing from the Great Quoin S. 29° 8’ W, is a village containing about coomsa. 
300 inhabitants, subject to the Imaum of Muscat, situated at the bottom of a narrow cove 
about 14 mile deep, with from 20 to 10 fathoms water in it, over sand and rocks. The in- 
habitauts of this village seemed to be very poor, subsisting chiefly by fishing, excepting some 
families of Bedouins’ who live on the produce of their goats, which feed on some thorny 
shrubs and the milk bush, found growing in the fissures of the rocks among the hills, al- 


though in small quantities. 
From the Great Quoin S, 18° 40’ W., distant a little more than 8 miles, and about 3 
miles N. Eastward from Coomza, lies Jezeerat Goon, a high rugged Island about a mile goontstana 


long, and of a mile broad, formed around by steep cliffs, having on its S. E. end, a point 
At its western and northern sides, the depths are from 40 to 60 fa- 


resembling a steeple. 
thoms within 4 of a mile of the rocks, with 30 to 35 fathoms, at the same distance from its 


southern and eastern sides. 
ABOORASCHID ISLAND, bearing from the Great Quoin S. 34° 10’ W. distant 82 snooras- 
miles, and nearly due North from Coomza village 24 miles, is 1 mile long, and + of a mile ™" 
in breadth, with steep cliffs all round, and a high conical hill on its southern extremity, 
where it is not more than a 4 of a mile distant from the main. In mid-channel stands a 


high precipitous rock, called Bab Macaliff, on one side of which the summit overhangs the 
The depths in the channel are 35 fathoms rocks and sand ; 


base in a remarkable manner. 

and as the currents run through it in eddies, with baffling winds, the passage ought not to 
be attempted. At Jess than a mile distant to the nortiiward of Abooraschid, lie some rocks 
elevated about 15 feet above water, round which the currents run with great rapidity, ren- 
dering the navigation near them extremely dangerous. These rocks being white by the 
dung of birds, may be seen at a considerable distance in the day timc: they have from 18 
to 25 fathoms water close to them, with 20 fathoms between them and the Island. 


LUMP ISLAND, called Towkhul by the Arabs, bearing East northerly 4 or 5 miles tomptsiana 
from the rocks last mentioned, from the’Great Quoin S. 8° W. distant nearly 6 miles, and 
from Cape Moosendom N. 79° W., is about 40U feet elevated, with high cliffs; and round 
it the depths are from 40 to 50 fathoms, with from 50 to 60 fathoms over rocks between it 


and Abooraschid. 
PERFORATED ROCK, in lat. 26° 23’ 54" N. lon. 56° 97! 32” E. bearing West, a cen. site. 
little Northerly about two miles distant from the north point of -Aboorasclid, and from the pia""'“" 
Great Quoin S. 45° 10’ W., distant 94 miles, is about 40 feet high, not more than a few 
yards long, and narrow, with a perforation through its centre. Between it and Abooraschid 
there are three small coves, each about a mile deep, with from 18 to 20 fathoms water in 
The central 


them, over rocks and sand, and from 25 to 30 fathoms off their entrances. 
cove has some very remarkable basaltic rocks at its extremity, and the hills are generally 
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from eight to twelve hundred feet high, with steep acclivities, and one of the highest exhi- 
bits the basalt in the form of mountain Caps. 

In the Western Cove a vessel might lie nearly land-locked, secure from all winds; but 
the others are more open, although the easternmost one, at its extremity has a small bason, 
where a vessel might haul in to repair in 3 or 4 fathoms water: this bason is formed by a 
turn in a part of the land, and perfectly secure, but the rest of the cove Is open. . 


GUNNUM ISLAND, distant about 2 miles S.Westward of Perforated Rock, is nearly 
4 miles in extent north and south, and about } mile broad at the widest part. There is a 
natural jetty of rock about 40 feet high at the north end of the island, projecting transversely 
to its length, and thereby contracting the width of the strait between the island and the main 
in that part, to less than 3 a mile, defending the entrance from the heavy sea during the 
northerly winds. The island is very rugged, Increasing in height towards the southern ex- 
tremity, over which stands a high conical hill, elevated between 600 and 700 fect above the 
sea: many goats were seen, some ruined huts on the hiils, and on a small beach at the sou- 
thern point of the island, there were a few families of fishermen. The strait formed between 
the island and the main, is from a mile to half a mile, and at its southern end near Ghurrum 
Point, one-third of a mile wide, affording good shelter in 15 fathoms water, under the jetty 
or pier at its north end, with the Great Quoin seen over a small sandy beach, which sepa- 
rates the westernmost cove (before described) from the strait. 

In anchoring here, care must be taken to avoid a coral reef projecting from the pier, 
which has 10 fathoms water close to it; but there is no other danger in the channel. The 
depths are from 17 to 19 fathoms, and off the entrance from SO to 235 fathoms rocks and 
sand. ‘The strong currents which run through this passage require caution, and on the flood, 
if passing from the eastward to enter the strait, Pertorated Rock must be kept close a-board, 
or the tide will otherwise carry the vessel into a deep bay to the westward of Gunnum 
Island. At the southern end, the strait forms a small bay, with from 30 to 15 fathoms 
water In it: on its eastern side, in a valiey, lies the village of Ghurrum, inhabited by Be- 
dovins, who are under the Sheik of Coomza. A small date plantation was seen here, having 
in it two or three wells of water a little brackish, and over the date grove the mountains are 
very high and rugged. On the southern side of the bay, in a stnall cove, stands the village 
of Khubbai, containing about fifty poor fishermen, subject to the Sheik of Casaab. 

About 14 mile S. by W. ward trom Gunnum Island, there is a remarkable cliff upwards 
of 200 feet high, surmounted by a hill forming a truncated cone, the summit of which Is 
about 900 feet above the sea. Its southern and western acclivities are less abrupt. Close 
to the rocks, there 1s 13 fathoms water, and 57 fathoms about a mile off shore. 


COLVILLES COVE, is about 4 miles deep and generally 1 mile wide, and the nor- 


. thern point of its entrance, is a hich rock like a steeple, situated about a mile to the south- 


ward of the cliff last mentioned, and bearing from Ras Sheik Munsoud N. 64° E., distant 
nearly 6 miles. At the entrance, both sides of the cove are formed of cliffs from 100 to 150 
feet in height, but the northern point is the most remarkable, by being perpendicular, with 
large masses of rock constantly breaking away, and falling at its base ; and the rocks are 
excavated to a considerable depth by the action of the sea. The village of Rhoob Alh, 
stands at the extremity of the cove, within a sandy beach, which has a small square mosque, 
with neatly constructed houses of rough stones, and thatched with the leaves of the date 
palm. A few date trees and fig trees were growing amongst the houses, with some of the 
Acacia kind near the mosque; and this villave contains some wells of good water. The 
cove stretches nearly N.W. and S. E., having from 25 fathoms water at the entrance, to 9 
fathoms within the sixth of a mile from the beach, over a bottom of rocks and sand: it is 
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much exposed to N.W. winds, when the sea is high, which then breaks furiously against the 


rocks. 
From Colville’s Cove the coast extends south a little westerly 4 miles, with two or three 
small indentures, having steep cliffs in this extent, and from 25 to 18 fathoms close to the 


rocks, and here is the entrance of a deep estuary. 
ELPHINSTONE’. INLET, the name given to this arm of the sea, by Lieut. Guy, is ztpin. 
about 9 miles in length, stretching in various undulations to the back of Colvill’s Cove, ex- ene tents 

hibiting several very romantic aspects, the hills which form it being from eight hundred to 
As numerous’: 


fifteen hundred feet high, very rugged at the summit, and mostly precipitous. 
bays indent the inlet in various directions, its width is thereby very unequal, but the narrowest 


part is about 4 of a mile broad. The western point of the entrance bears S. 204° W. from 

the north point of Colville’s Cove, distant nearly 5 miles, and from Ras Sheik Munsoud 

S. 622° W., distant 4 miles: and about 4 of a mile from this western point of the entrance, | 
lies a 44 fathoms Rocky Bank, having close around it 9 and 10 fathoms. ‘The entrance 

being only about 4 a mile broad, bounded with high dark coloured rocks, is scarcely dis- 

cernible until closely approached, when a small islet is seen like a building, with the cliff of \ 
a lighter colour than the circumjacent rocks, and having steep sides around: this is nearly 

100 feet high, having close to it 16 fathoms. To the right of this islet, which forms one 

point of it, there is a cove about a mile in length, having from 12 fathonis at the entrance, 
gradually decreasing to 3 fathoms near a sinall sandy beach, overhung by high mountains, 
where stands the small village of lernacah, containing only a few fishermen. To the south- Fernacan, | 
ward of the above mentioned islet 14 mile distant, in a small bay, stands the village of 
Narecfee, containing about 50 houses, the inhabitants of which are fishermen, subject with Nareetee. 
the others near this place, to the Sheik of Cassaab, a dependant of the Imaum ot Muscat. 


The water is bad, and the place destitute of cultivation. 
This village is situated on the western side of one of the numerous branches of the inlet, 


which to the eastward of the beach forms a bason, having from 12 to 2 fathoms sandy bot- 
tom in it, where a vessel might be hauled up to repair with perfect security. 
Close round the eastern point of this bay, Khannai village is situated at the foot of abrupt Sana. 
mountains, in a sinall bight, at each point of which, the shore consists of high and broken 
cliffs: this village is the next in size to Nareefee, and contains about 150 fishermen, whose : 
appearance denoted less of poverty than those in most of the places hereabout. -A  consi- 
derable quantity of poultry was seen, with one or two bullocks, and many goats, but these ye 
are fed on the refuse of fish. .. * 
From the eastern point of Nareefee, north + of a mile, stands a high bluff head, from 
whence the inlet turns generally to the N. E. and Fast, for the remaining part of its length. | 
To the N. E. ward 2 miles from the above point, or head, ina sinall bay, Shem village is Shem. 
situated on a sandy beach, composed of shingle, broken coral and shells, which consists of 
‘a few houses inhabited by fishermen. A remarkably formed abrupt mountain rises from the 


beach nearly 800 feet in height. 
Opposite to Shem, and distant about a mile, is situated an island called Jezeerat Shen by 


the Arabs, about $ of a mile in circuit, of conical figure, the northern acclivity very stecp, 

the southern not so great. About 4 of a mile to the S.W. of the island there is a high rock, 

having 15 fathoms close to it, and trom this rock the land forms @ curve ot about a mile in | 
depth, having from 17 to 13 fathoms water, over sand and rocks. On the southern side it 
rises into Ligh and broken mountains, the highest of which, in a back range, is between | 


2000, and 2500 feet of elevation. 
Between | and 2 miles N. E. of Shem village, is a remarkable wall of rock, from 50 feet 


near the point, to 200 feet high where it meets the hills, contracting the cove to about 4 of 
a mile in width, and it has 16 fathoms close to it. Abouta mile N. E. ward from the point 
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Jezeerat Of this, there is an island called Jezeerat Sabee, 50 feet high, 3 of a mile in length, and 


Meddai, 


Sabee. 


Secful 


Ghurrib. 


Casstaab 
Fort. 


about half of thatin breadth ; which is connected with a point on the northern shore, by a 
reef of rocks mixed with coarse coral, only a few yards from it. About a mile N. N.W. 
from the last mentioned islet, in a narrow cove, is situated the village of Meddai, consisting 
of only a few scattered houses, containing not more than 20 inhabitants. At the back of 
the village, the hills rise about $ a mile from the beach with gentle ascents, and were co- 
vered with coarse round gravel, excepting in one part about 50 square yards, which con- 
tained a few esculent vegetables, and three date trees, near a well of good water, . affording 
the only signs of cultivation in the inlet. ‘There were several wells near this spot, which 
must have been excavated with great labour. A narrow ridge of hills between 400 and 500 
feet in height, divides the inlet here from Colville’s Cove. 

Sabee village, containing about 20 houses, is the last place to be described in the inlet, 
and bearing from Sabee Islet about E.S. E., distant 14 mile, situated on a beach of shingle, 
at the foot of some high and very steep hills. A rugged path on the side of a ravine, led 
to the summit of a ridge, apparently between 700 and 800 ieet high, from whence, (contrary 
to expectation) the eastern coast was observed to be only a mile distant, formed into nume- 
rous indentures and islands, like the coasts of Elphinstone’s Inlet. 

From the entrance of Elphinstone’s Inlet being narrow, this arm of the sea is not likely to 
be resorted to by shipping; besides, the currents run very strong off it on the springs, and 
the height of the mountains surrounding it exclude every regular breeze, allowing only light 
baffling airs to enter.* ‘The soundings are generally from 17 to 19 fathoms throughout the 
inlet, hard ground, chiefly sand and rocks; and it contains no dangers. Great quantities of 
Seir fish, and a large sort of mullet, between two and three feet long, are caught here. 

Seeful Ghurrib, a small village, containing eight or ten houses, is situated in a bight close 
round the western point of the inlet, upon a sandy beach, having 8 fathoms water within a 
very short distance of the shore. 


CASSAAB FORT, in lat. 26° 134'N., bearing from the eastern point of Ras Sheik 
Munsoud S. 31° E., distant 33 miles, is situated about 2 miles west southerly from the 
western point of Elphinstone’s Inlet, upon a sandy beach, forming, between two points of 
land which project out from it, a curve of about a mile in width, and the same in depth. 
The hills are very high, and rugged in some places, and the two extremes are high and 
craggy, overhanging the sea: on the western one, stands a square stone building, probably 
intended as a look-out house. The Fort is a quadrangular building of stone, with square 
bastions, and seems to be strong, although apparently ancient, but there are no guns mounted. 
In the centre stands the Sheik’s house, a miserable mud hovel, amongst three or four others. 
Nearly equidistant on cach side of the Fort, stand two round Towers, much out of repair, 
and without guns: these are insulated at high water, and flank a date grove, containing 
rather more than a square mile of plantation, with huts and several fortificd houses scattered 
about. There is no regular town, but about 500 persons might be assembled from the date 

rove. The Sheik is under the Imaum of Muscat, and his various dependencies, including 
a Bedouin town on one of the hills, are said to contain about 5000 persons of all ages. In 
this valley, where little expected, was found luxuriant cultivation of large date trees thickly 
planted, and at the back of the date grove, about a square mile of ground laid out in fields 
of wheat and barley, with gardens containing onions, a sort of turnips, &c. ‘There were 
many wells of good water, from which the plantation was irrigated by small aqueducts, in 
the manner used in India. The landing is unpleasant, owing to the beach forming a very 


* There can be little doybt, however, of it having afforded shelter to the piratical boats when chased by our 
vessels of war; for until the survey was made by Lieut. Guy, this inlet was not known to exist, and many of 
these boats disappeared from view hereabout, from our commanders hesitating to follow them into places sups 
posed to be dangerous: and on this account, a minute examination was deemed of some importance. 
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of a mile out, at low water: and the rise of the tide is here 8 


extensive flat, dry about 7 


feet. 
Close round the west point of the small sandy bay of Cassaab, in a cove stretching about 


a mile north and south, the village of Cuddai is situated, having a small date grove defended Casi. 
the cove is + a mile wide, with regular 


by a tower, but it contains very few inhabitants : 
On the west side of the entrance to this cove, 


soundings from § to 3 fathoms sandy bottom. 
stands the village of Mokhai, containing upwards of sixty houses, and between 300 and 400 Mek. 


inhabitants, who are fishermen. Here are some wells of pretty good water; and the large 
tabular masses of rock, which rise from the beach to about 100 feet of clevation, forming 


broad terraces on which the houses are built, give it a singular appearance. 


RAS SHEIK MUNSOUD, in lat. 26° 162’ N. lon. 56° 19’ E. bears from Mokha Geo siteot 
North about 3 miles, the coast between them Laving one or two small indentures, in one of Muneed. 
F 


which, about mid-way, lies the small village Hennai, having not more than eight or ten Henna 
Over this village, on the summit of a hill elevated 


houses, with a date grove behind them. 
between 600 and 700 feet above the sea, stands the Bedouin town of Alarf, subject to the alr 


Sheik of Cassaab, consisting of only rude Icose stone huts surrounded by a stone wall, but 
contains between 700 and 800 inhabitants. From Ras Sheik Munsoud, the Great Quoin Is 
scen nearly in a line with Perforated Rock, bearing N. 463° E., distant 203 miles; and the 
N.W, point of Gunnum Island N. E., distant 93 miles. Between this Cape and Cas- 

2 fathoms within a $ mile of the shore, over a bottom 


saab the soundings are from 17 to 2 
of rocks and sand, becoming entirely. sand within 2 miles of the tort. 
The Cape is the $.Westernmest point of a large bay, formed between it and Perforated 


Rock, in which are situated numerous coves above described: and the extremity of the cape 
is about 40 feet high, with the cliffs sloping inward from the summit to the base, from swhich 


large masses are constantly falling, and thereby rendering the shore very rocky to about the 
I-rom hence the land mostly rises with a regular slope to the 


sixth of a mile from them. 
mountains over Cassaab ; and in a small sandy bight on the west side of the cape, there is 
a tomb containing the body of the Sheik, from whence the cape has derived its name. The 


tide rises here 7 and 8 feet. 

In passing the bay between this cape and Perforated Rock, care is required to prevent 
being carried into it by the tides, either of ebb or flood, especially if the wind be light, for 
the stream being very ‘strong on the springs, in meeting the opposite point 1s deflected by it, 
and a vessel is liable to be carried back to the centre of the bay. The soundings are usually 
trom 22 to 30 fathoms, deepening to 40 and 50 fathoms as Perforated Rock is “approached. 
On the west side of Gunnum Island, the soundings are from 40 to 50 fathoms within a mile 
of the shore. From Ras Sheik Munsond, the coast stretches usually in a S$. S.W. direction, 
fronted by steep broken clitis: the soundings are regular in this part, 18 fathoms near the 
rocks, 40 fathoms within a mile, and 50 to 60 fathoms about 3 miles off shore, over a 


bottom of rocks and sand. 


RAS JEDDEE, or YEDDEE, in lat. 26° 133’ N. lon. 56° 162’ E., bearing from the geo, sir; 
, distant 254 miles, and trom Ras Sheik ‘Munsoud S. "402° Were 


Great Quoin S. 422° W, 
distant 3 anda large half mile, isa high bluff point, not conspicuous unless near to the 
Aljeeree village is 14 mile to the southward of 


shore, having 18 fathoms water close to it. 
the point, containing few inhabitants, with a small date grove between the beach and the 


hills. From this place a beach commences, extending as far as Bockh ; and 14 mile south- 
ward of Aljeeree, in front of a small date grove, lies the fis hing village of Jeddec, containing Jeadee 
about 100 persons. Some wells of good water, easy of access, are situated at a small dis- 
About a mile farther south, lies the town of Bockh, in the centre of Bocks. 
There 


tance from the beach. 
a curve about a mile in length, upon a fine sandy beach, which the land forms here. 


Geo. Site. 


Shaum 
Point. 


(20, Site of 
Shaum. 


North- 
westers. 
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is a square fort much out of repair, with mostly dismounted guns, and having around it about 
150 houses, containing between 500 and 600 persons, chiefly fishermen. The Sheik, a 
dependent on the Imaum of Muscat, has under his jurisdiction between 12Q0 and 1500 per- 
sons of all ages. [Besides the fort in the town, there is one that appears their principal 
defence, situated on the western point of the small bay, which 1s a square building, with a 
high tower at one of the angles, in better repair than the former. 

Bockh Point is in lat. 26° 92’ N. lon. 56° 141’ E., bearing from Ras Jeddee S, 27° W., 
distant 54 miles. To the eastward of the town $ a mile, there is another square building 
on a hillock, completely commanding the town, and intended for matchlock defence, having 
a platform and breastwork, with loop-holes. There 1s behind the town, a plain of about 2 
square miles in extent, partially cultivated with a few young date trees in small plantations. 
Not long ago, a date grove extended from hence nearly to Jeddee, which the pirates 
destroyed, and thereby deprived the inhabitants of their principal article of food; but since 
the reduction of Ras-el-khyma, they have again commenced planting. The place, however, 
seemed to be in a state of poverty, few cattle or poultry being visible. The soundings gra- 
dually deepen from the beach to 7 fathoms at 14 mile distant, then suddenly to 10, 19, and 
25, and at 2 miles distance to 40 fathoms sand and rocks. ‘ 

Shaum Point, bears from Bockh Point 8. 221° W., distant 7 miles ; the land in this space 
is high, with three small indentures having sandy beaches, and decp water close to them, in 
which are an equal number of villages, with a small plantation of date trees behind each of 
them: they are very small, and subject to Bockh. ‘The depths are from 25 to 30 fathoms, 
2 miles from the shore. A short distance north from the Towers of Shaum, there is a re- 
markable white mark or patch, very cunspicuous when the sun shines in a particular direc- 
tion, and being elevated, it is seen at a distance before the beach is discernible. This mark 
is on the face of a mountain which forms the point of Shaum, and is about 800 feet high, 
with its southern side nearly perpendicular. 


TOWERS OF SHAUM (or the Fort) in lat. 26° 2’ N. on. 56°114' E. bears south about 
2 miles from Shaum Point. Icre begins the range of low sandy shore, which continues 
uninterrupted for several hundred miles along this side of the gulf. Shaum is a stall dis- 
trict at the boundary of the territories belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, having a Sheik, 
under whom there may be from 600 to 700 persons, who live by fishing, and by cultivating 
the small space of ground between the beach and the mountains. Near the beach, there 
are the ruins of a fort, a mosque, and some huts, which have been partly destroyed by the 
pirates. The village where the inhabitants now live, is on the side of the mouutain about 
13 mile from the beach, where the houses are built of loose stones and mud, covered with 
the leaves of the date tree. ‘Ilic Sheik, and those under him, were very civil to the sur- 
veying vessels, and a constant supply was afforded, of poultry, goats, milk, and butter, with 
a few vegetables, at a very reasonable rate. Between the beach and the foot of the moun- 
tains, there is a space from 1 to 15 nnle in breadth, and nearly 3 miles in length, culti- 
vated with barley, onions, a sort of turnips, &c.; also, several small date plantations, with 
wells of good water in them, and the sea affords a great variety, and very plentiful supply 
of fish. Some camels were seen here. <A range of, hills from 1,000 1,200 fect high, ex~ 
tends from hence nearly south to a little beyond Ras-el-Khyma, where it takes a S. Easterly 
direction, diverging entirely from the coast. About a mile from the Towers of Shaum, 
close to the beach, ona mound 50 feet high, stands a small mosque in ruins, thought to be 
very ancient, which was found to be an excellent mark in carrying on the survey of the 
coast. 

The beach is steep, having 3 fathonis close to it, 10 fathoms, 4 a mile off, and 20 fathoms 
3 miles off, regular soundings on a sandy bottom, without any danger. During the N. 
Westers, the sea beats over the beach with great fury, the surf rising before the breeze sets 


* Joasmee Pirates. 
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in, as the swell from the N.W. always precedes the wind. Whien this commences, no ves- 
sel ought to be at anchor on the coast, as the heavy sea will not allow her to ride in safety : 
this caution is necessary along the whole extent of the Arabian coast in the Persian Gulf, 
and farther up, more indispensable. The tides or currents during the springs, run in the di- 
rection of the coast from 2 to 3 miles per hour, and rise from 6 to 8 feet. To the southward 
of Shaum between 3 and 4 miles, there is a small creck, that will admit a little boat at 


high tide, but the entrance is dry at low water. 


RAUMPS, in lat. 25° 53’ N. lon. 56° 82’ E., bearing from Shaum S. 17° W., distant cco. site of 
10 miles, is situated on the southern side of the entrance to a small creek, capable of ad- “**"’* 


miting large boats at high tide, but at low water the entrance is nearly dry. The town is in 
ruins, having but few inhabitants, as the former population went to Zyah, and other places. 
The remaining village is situated near the hill of the same name, where stood the fort, which 
was destruved during the expedition against the pirates. About 400 or 500 inhabitants are 
sull left, who subsist chiefly by fishing, and having a few boats, they employ a small num- 
ber of these on the Pearl fishery at the proper season, but the return is very inconsiderable. 
Prior to the expedition, this place was rising fast into importance, under an independent 
The inhabitants were greatly distressed in 1822, by 


Sheik, but it is now subject to Sharga. 
The sound- 


the destruction of their trading boats, which forced many of them to emigrate. 
ings are 3 fathoms close to the beach, 10 fathoms about 14 mile off, then gradually deepen- 
ing to only 11 fathoms about 3 miles off shore, over a bottom of sand. ‘The rise of tide 
Is 7 fect. 

About 13 mile southward from Raumps, thefe is a small creek communicating with Ras- 
el-Khyma, through the marshes, which extend nearly to the foot of the hills surrounding 
Raumps, and reaching to Zyah, but it is not navigable. Both on this side of the Gulf, and 
on the Persian shore, there are evident marks of the sea having formerly flowed above its 


present level, in many places, 


RAS-EL-KIYMA, or RAS-UL-KHIMA POINT, in lat. 95° 484’ N. Jon. 56° 44! ceo. 


Ras-el. 
Kiyina, 


L.*, as settled by the late trigonometrical survey of this coast, under the direction of Lieut. 
Guy, of the Bombay Marine, bears trom Raumps nearly 8. S.W., distant 6 or 6 miles. 
On this point, or narrow sancy spit, lic the ruins of the town, which, with the pirate vessels 
of this place, together with those of several other villages, were partly destroyed in 
Is8G9, by a British force sent from Dombay for this purpose: and as these pirates resumed 
their depredations, on all defenceless vessels trading to the Gulf, another force, from Bom- 
bay, In 1819, completely demolished Ras-el-Kiyma, which was the chief Town of the 
The point forms the western side of the entrance to a Backwater, whici: 
extends 3 miler nearly parallel with the coast, and is 14 mile in breadth near the centre; 
but the entrance is not more than $ of a mile wide, with a bar of sand across, having only 
2 feet water over it in low spring tides. The soundings inside, vary from 16 to 5 feet, 
very irregular, and at low water the whole is nearly dry, exceptin a narrow Stream in the 
centre, close off the ruins of the town, there is sufficient water to float a small vessel. Op- 
posite to the ruins, and within the Backwater, there are two or three small flat Islets, and on 
ove of them, named Maharah, a village is situated, containing 50 or 60 buts, inhabited by 
fishermen. On the eastern side of the entrance to the creek, there 1s another village, named 
Meidthea, containing between 200 and 300 inhabitants of the Joasinee Tribe, where huts 
are merely made of Cadjan mats, although the ruins of the former town, afford plenty of 
materials for building. About 1} mile E.S. E. from the town, the date groves commence, 
but the trees appear aged and neglected : it is only here, that fresh water can be got. None 


* Capt. Sealy of the Bombay Artillery, made it in Ion. 56° 0’ E., and Mr. Campbell, of H. M. ship, Liver- 


pool, in 1819, made it the same. 
VOL. I. . Rr 
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af the buildings of the old town remain entire, nor any part of one, sufficient to indicate 
what might have been its form, with the exception of a few fragments of two round 
towers at its west end. The chief part of its former inhabitants have retired to a town 
some distance within the date groves; a few occupy the villages named above, and 
others have emigrated to Sharga, and various other places on the coast. They are now 
completely subjected to the Sheik of Sharga, whose brother attended during the survey of 
the creek, and Backwater, to prevent any molestation from the inhabitants, who were civil. 
The former Chief Hassan Ben Rahma, is now Sheik, under Ben Sugger, of a large village, 
named Khassual, situated in the date groves, about 6 miles from Ras-el-Khyma. 

The soundings off the town, deepen gradually from 1 to 4 fathoms, very regularly over a 
bottom of sand, with the exception of a sand bank, having only 2 and 235 fathoms on it, 
which bears from the Fort 4V. by N., distant about 2g miles. This bank is said to extend 
several miles to the southward, having within it 4 fathoms; and from four fathoms outside, 
the soundings deepen gradually to 9 fathoms, about 5 miles off shore. The anchorage 
is not very good, the bottom being sand and shells, but the best birth is in 6 fathoms, with 
the point bearing S. E. The Minerva at anchor in 63 fathoms loose sand, had the town of 
Ras-el-Khyma, bearing E.S. E., distant 4 miles, the town of Raumps N.E. by E. the town 
of Jezeerat Umrah 8.S.W. 3 W., and the extremes of the land from Ras Jeddce N. E. by 
N. to S. W. by S. off the nearest shore 3 miles. At full and change of the moon, it is 
high water at 11 hours, the tide rises 7 feet, and runs regularly six hours each way. Va- 
riation 3° West in 1890. | 

Supplies of bullocks, fowls, butter, and vegetables are procured here at very reasonable 
rates, and as no want of these articles was experienced on any part of what Is generally 
termed the Pirate Coast, the interior must be fruitful, although no coast is more sterile in 


appearance, as the only signs of vegetation are the date groves, in which the trees are thinly 
scattered. 


JEZEERAT-UL-UMRAH, or RED ISLAND TOWN, in lat. 25° 43’ N. Ion. 56° 
551’ E. bearing from Ras-el-lkyma 58. 58° W. distant nearly 11 miles, had been a place of 
some importance prior to tts demolition during the expedition against the pirates. ‘The coast 
between these places has a beach of sand, with soundings from 34 fathoms at 23 miles off 
shore, to 10 fathoms at 6 miles off it, very regular, over a bottom of sand. A range of hills 
of a red colour, about a mile from the shore, stretches along this part of the coast, from 
which Ul-Umrah 1s named. It is situated at the central part of a Back-water, about 2 miles 
deep, extending ina N.E. and 8.W. direction, and bounded to sea-ward by a narrow spit 
of sand. ‘There are only 2 and 3 feet water in the Back-water at low tide, with several 
small sandy islets and banks off the entrance, which render it navigable only by small boats. 
The remains of the town are about a mile in circuit, having two round towers on the Jand 
face out of repair, (those to sea-ward having been destroyed) and close to the water on the 
western side stands a mosque of considerable size, in a state of rapid decay.. The inhabi- 
tants, who are chiefly fishermen of the Joasinec tribe, do not excced between 200 and 300, 
and the Sheik is placed here by the Chief of Sharga. There are no date groves near the 
town; and the only drinkable water, which is brackish in the hot months, is procured from 
the high ground about 14 mile from the town. ‘The soundings off the creek are very regular 
over loose sand, from 2 fathoms close to the beach, to 44 fathoms $ a mile off, then gra- 
dually deepen to 12 fathoms between 6 and 7 miles off shore. The rise of tide is 6 feet on 
the springs. H. M. frigate Chiffonne at anchor in 32 fathoms loose ground, had thé northern 
extreme of the land bearing N. E. 4 N., Ras-el-Khyma E. N. E. 3 N., point of the island 


E. by N. 4 N., and the western extreme of the town S. E, by S., off shore less than ta 
mile. | 
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AMULGAWEIN, in lat. 25° 352’ N. lon. 55° 41?’ E., bearing from Ul-Umrah S. 57} Ge reat tind 


W. distant 16 miles, is situated on the northern point of the entrance to one of the most ex- 
tensive back-waters on this part of the coast. Between these places, the coast is low and 
sandy, forming an irregular curve, and fronted by a dangerous coral reef, which projects from 
it 14 mile in some places. The outer extreme of this reef bears from Ul-Umrah S. 654° W. 
distant 10% miles, and from Amulgawein town N, 383° E. distant 54 miles, having 4 fa- 


thoms water close to its edge along the whole extent, "8 fathoms at 1 mile distant, aod 12 
The entrance to the Back-water 


fathoms about four miles from it, sand and rocks. 
is forincd between the point on which the town stands, and a low sandy Island to the west- 
? 


ward of it; and a Jarge bank of sand and rocks lics + of a mile off the point, which con 
tracts the channel to a few yards, where the depth of water near the entrance is only 3 feet. 
Close to the east side of the Island, the depth is from 5 to 8 fathoms, and the various chan- 
nels liave generally from 6 to 20 feet in them at low water; but the Back-water at 3 miles 
from the entrance, has several Islets in it, covered with low brush-wood. The extent of 
the Back-water to the southward is considerabie, but at low tide, there 13 very little water 
in this direction: close under the town, it branches off to the N. Eastward, taking the di- 
rection of the coast for about 7 or 8 miles, where it communicates with the sea, affording 

On its banks, about 2+ miles N. 52° E. from the town, there 


a channel for small boats. 
is a large quadrangular tower in ruins, having some straggling date trees around; which 
tower is the object first seen in passing from the northward, 

The town of Amulgawein is deserted, but appears to have been a considerable place; and 
as most of the walls-of the houses are entire, they only require a roof to make them again 
habitable. ‘The Island off the town, mentioncd above, is connected with the coast by a 
narrow sand bank, dry at low water, and in the centre of the Island is a small town called 
Libini, inhabited by about 500 Arabs, dependent on the Sheik of Sharga. There are no 


fortifications near the town, the Sheik’s house being the only place capable of offering resist- 
The water here is bad; and about a mile to the $,Westward of the 


ence to an attack. 
Island, there is a small village near some wells, the water of which is brackish during the 


hot weather. 
The soundings off the entrance of the Back-water are from 2 fathoms close to the rocky 
The best anchorage is to the southward 


bank, to 6 and 7 fathoms, about a mile off shore. 
of the entrance, with the Sheik’s house, which is the highest building on the Island, bearing 


about E. N. Ee. in 7 fathoms: the soundings here are from Q fathoms close to the beach, to 
6 fathoms ¢ a mile off, and 7 or 8 fathoms, 14 mile off, sand and rocks. The rise of 
is 6 feet on nuie springs; high water at 11 hours 40 minutes. 

The coast from Ainulgawe ein to Debay being very fuul and rocky, no ship should anchor 
near the shore, or she will be liable to lose her ‘anchor. The surveying vessels in a few days, 


lost three, by hooking the rocks here. 


distant 144 miles, is a small tow n, situated on the southern point of the entrance to one o 
Between these places, there are a few straggling date 


the best Backwaters on this coast. 


trees near the sca, and the coast in this space, is low, flat and sandy, having about mid- 


At low water, there are 5 feet on the 


way, a village at the mouth of a very small creek. 
bar of the Back-water, and within, the soundings are not deep, there being from 6 to 14 feet 
+ mile 


in a narrow channel, off the northern side of the town, The entrance 1s about a ¥ 
wide, and at high water, the creek forms a kind of bason within the point; but at low tide 
The town, although small, 


there is only a narrow channel affording from 6 to 12 feet water. 

contains from 1 ,000 to 1,200 inhabitants, of the Nhaim tribe, who dwell in houses made 

of mud and cadjan, and the only building capable of offering resistance in case of attack, 

is the residence of the Sheik, which was a, destroyed during the expedition against 
r@ 


Libial. 


Aymaun., 
f 


AYMAUN, in lat. 25° 252’ N. lon. 55° 33’ E., bearing from Aaiioavein S. 379° W. Geo. site ot 


— 


es 


! 
] 
’ 
1 


Fusht. 


Geo. Site of 
Sharga. 
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the pirates. The Sheik, Raschid ben Amed, considers himself independent, but he is too 
near a neighbour of the Sheik of Sharga, to be altogether free from controul. 

The countr y 1s very sterile, and fresh water is procured from wells about 3 of a mile to 
the S.W.ward of the town, w hich being situated in the open desert, are often nearly filled 
with sand during a N.W. gale. The “inhabitants depend for subsistence upon the pearl 
fishery, and daring the season, send 140 boats to the bank: the returns may be between 
12,000 and 15 000 dollars annually. ° 

The anchorage off the town is bad, over a rocky bottom. Near the shore, there are 2 
fathoms, and 5 fathoms water about a mile off, then the depths increase gradually to 8 fa- | 
thoms, at 3 miles distant: but just without the line of 3 fathoms, there lies a small bank 
with 2 fathoms on it, bearing N.N. E. distant 1 mile from the town. The tide rises 6 feet 
on the springs; high water at 11 hours 20 minutes. 

Between Aymaun and Sharga, the coast forms nearly a transit hne, and distant 1 mile 
from the entrance of Sharga Vack-water, the small village of Fusht is situated at the mouth 
of a small creek, containing very few inhabitants, and now a place of no importance. 


SHARGA (Square Tower) in lat. 25° 01} N. lon. 55° 297’ E., bears from Aymaun 
S. 444° W. nearly 54 miles: the town stands on the eastern side of a very narrow and in- 
considerable Back-water, extending parallel with the coast, the entrance of which is about 
a mie to the northward of the town, having across it a bar of sand. The breadth varies 
from 120 to 200 yards, and it has not more than 2 or 3 feet water at low tide:—in length 
it 1s about 3 miles, uniting at Abboo [levle, with the Back-water there. The western side 
is bounded by a narrow spit of sand, which is isolated ; the southern end forming one side of 
the entrance to Abboo Heyle.” On this spit, and dircetly West ¢ a mile from the town, 
stands the small square tower, around which are many huts containing from 500 to 700 of 
the Suidan tribe, who formerly inhabited the village of Kawn, situated on the southern side 
of the entrance to Abbvo Heyle, which village was destroyed by themselves, on the arrival 


of the last expedition, when they retired to Sh arga for greater security. 


Shatga is open and defenceless, the walls and towers having been destroyed during the 
expedition : > and from the Sheik’s house downward, these buildings have a mean appearance, 
and like all Arab places, the streets are very irregular. ‘The population consists chiefly of 
from 1,700 to 2,000 Arabs of the Joasmee tribe, but there are others of different descrip- 
tions, Sharga being the seat of commerce on this side of tiie Gulf; these, however, are sel- 
dom long resident, which makes it difficult to ascertain their number. During the time of 
the pearl fishery, the population ts nearly doubled, by the influx of natives from the interior. 
Sultan ben Sugger, the present Sheik, since the fall of Ras-el-Khyma, has been generally 
acknowledged Iinauin, or Chief of the Joasmce tribe, who seems to be crafty and enter- 
prising, possessing a good countenance, rather dignified, urbane in his manners; certainly 
not like a Pirate Chieftain. He is anxious to gain the good will of the English, and only 
wants our acknowledgment of his being head ot the different tribes on the coast, to become 
actually so. Sharga enue x 300 boats to the Pearl Fishery, and each person embarking, 
pays a dollar to the Sheik for permission to fish, which tribute amounts to between 2 000 
and 3,000 dollars annually. ‘Lhe returns from the Pearl F ishery are here very considerable, 
the export of that article being yearly between 80,000 and 90,000 dollars. The country 
for a considerable distance inland is sterile and s sandy, affording no sign of cultivation, the 
date trees seeming to be in a wild state, and producing only a scanty supply. of food; they 
depend on Bahrein and Basrah for this necessary article of subsistance, but the sea abounds 
witli fish of various kinds. Fresh water is procured from wells 4 a mile east of the Sheik’s 
house. To the southward of the town, there is a hillock, of a round form, higher than the 
adjacent ground, which with the small tower in the Suidan village, are the objects first dis- 
cernible from sea-ward, but the hillock is not very conspicuous. 
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_ Although the shore may be approached within two cxbles’ lengths by a frigate, the an- 
chorave 1s ; nevertheless bad, as the bottom consists mostly of sharp coral patches : a heavy 
swell sets in, even with a moderate breeze from N.W., which renders it Mnprudent to anchor 
too close in, except in a case of necessity, and the N.Westers scldom give suflicient warning 


The soundings from 2 and 3 fathoms near to the beach, are regular to 


of their approach. 
The tide rises 6 feet on the springs ; high 


6 at | mile, and 10 fathoms at 4 miles off shore. 


water at 1 hour. 
Abboo Heyle is a small village about 3 miles to the S. Westward of Sharga, and hKawn 


Village, on the northern side of Abboo Heyle entrance, has been already mentioned. 


DEBAT, in lat. 25° 163! N. lon. 55° 242’ W., bearing from Sharga S. 36° W., distant Geo. site of 


74 miles, stands about 20 feet above the sea, on the southern side of the entrance to asmall — 
creck, having In it from 10 to 27 feet water near the town, but the entrance has only 2 feet 
water at low tide. There are sev eral small banks off it, and the coast is fronted by a long 
recf to the distance of from 4 to 4 of a mile, which extends N. E. ward nearly to the en- 
trance of -Abboo Heyle. From 14 r fathom close to the banks, the soundings increase regu- 
larly to 6 fathoms 1 mile off, and at 3 miles off vary from 6 to 8 fathoms over rocks and 
sand, The rise of tide is 7 feet on the springs. The town consists of mud hovels, circum- 
scribed by a low mud wall, baving several breaches, and defended by three round towers, 
and a square castellated building with a tower at one angle much delapidated, in which are 
three or four old rusty guns. ‘The western tower, situated on a small cliff over the ercek, is 
in moderate repair, with three or four guns mounted. ‘The inhabitants are of the Beni Yass 
tribe, amounting to between 1000 and 1200, and the Sheik is subject to the Iinaum of 
Muscat, who keeps 150 negroes here as soldiers to guard the town. The inhabitants collect 
shark fins, and send about | 90 boats to the Pearl fishery, which is their chief support, the 


yearly returns amounting to between 20,000 and 30,000 dollars. 
The only fresh water ‘wells iu the place, are at the back of the town, in two or three 


small date groves; the country otherwise is very barren. 

From the tower, the creck was secn to stretch in undulations 5 or 6 miles to the S. East- 
ward, where it was lost in a marsh, and its banks were studded with small brush-wood, 
which answers for fuel. Dates are procured from Bahrein, and a small quantity of rice 


from Muscat. 
Midway between Abboo Heyle and Debai, there is a emall village of fishermen, inhabit- 


ing about twenty huts; and two other small places 14 mile to the southward of Debai, not 


deser ving of par ticular notice. 
Dehar may be considered the termination of the Pirate Coast, as the natives to the 


S.Westward, have been generally less addicted to predatory habits, and friendly inclined to 
the Muetish, perhaps through fear. 


From Debai to Abothubbee, the coast stretches in aS. Westerly direction about 13 leagues, coast trom 
which are generally regular, over a sandy bottom, Bocdubned: 


and is sale to approach by the sounding: 
from 3 to 


mixed with rocks in some places ; and the depths are from 4) to 54 or 6 fathoms, 
The land in this space is mostly low and flat, ornamented with date 


6 miles off shore. 
trees, but in lat. 25° 2’ N. lon. 55° 14’ E. the Mount Jibbul Alli is situated, about 3 miles Gor Sileot 


from the shore. Between this Mount and Abothubbee, are the following places; Ras 
Hassun in lat. 04° 53’ N. about 54 leagues trom Jibbul All, Ras Guntoor 7i leagues from other ptaces 


it, Gonada about 4 miles farther, ‘Gorabee | in lat. 24° 464’ N. about 3 miles from. CGronada, 
Ras Ellora in lat. 24°41! N. about 5 leagues to the N. KE. ward of Abothubbee, Marafjain 


4 miles nearer to the latter, Ras-ul-Grab within 10 miles of it, and Luffan about 3+ leagues 
from Adothubbee. 


ABOTHUBBEE, in lat. 24° 99’ N. lon. 54° 32’ E, is a town with a small fort, and Geo. Site of 


' 
1 


Chain of 
telands, 


and reefs. 


Geo. Site of 
Stannus 
Shoal. 
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about 14 mile to the S.S.W. of if there is a village and tower. A ship may anchor at 
Abothubbee with the fort from East to E.S.E. in 3 fathoms about a mile off, or in 4 
fathoms about 14 or 1} mile off shore: but a shoal projects in a N.W. direction 1} mile 
from Abothubbee, and stretches in a N. E. direction about 3 miles, at the same distance 
from the shore. , 

At a few miles distance to the southward of Abothubbee, the coast begins to extend in a 
westerly direction, and is fronted by a chain of islands, called by Lieut. Guy, EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S ISLANDS, but each of them has a native name. ‘This chain extends 
westward to Seir Beni Yass in lon. 52°46’ E., and in the whole extent is enveloped with 
coral reefs, between which and the reef that lines the coast, there is a spacious inlet or 
channel, called KORE-EL-BEZZIM, with soundings of 3, to 7 or 8 fathoms; and the 
only safe entrance into it is in lon. 53° 8’ E., about 64 or 7 lcagues eastward from Seir Beni 
Yass, near the western part of the great chain. Some of the low islands which form this 
chain, are 8 or 9 leagues distant from tiie main land, and the reefs in some places are more 
distant. One of these, called STANNUS SHOAL, having many dry banks on it, extends 
from lat. 24° 31’ N. to lat. 24° 40’ N., and from lon. 532° 8! E. to lon. 53° 17’ E., the north 
end of it being 43 leagues due south from the south point of the Island Zircova, between 
which the soundings are from 5 to 8 fathoms. To the S.W. ward of Stannus Shoal, the 
depths are from 6 to 10 fathoms toward the entrance into Kore-el-Bezzim, or to the distance 
of 4 leagues in the direction of Seir Beni Yass; but from the latter island in a N. E. and 
Easterly direction to the distance of 3 and 4 leagues, there are many shoal spots and several 


dry sand banks. : 
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JIBBUL HADWAREAT], in lat. 24° 12’ N. lon. 52° 47’ E., is a point of Jand about 4 
miles south from the S, E. point of Seir Beni Yass, and from hence to Ras-el-Machereeb, 
in lat. 24° 17’ N. lon. 51° 45’ E. the coast, which is generally low in this space, forms’ bight, 
receding to lat. 23° 58’ N. between these headlands, and is fronted by a shoal bank of foul 
ground, projecting out 6 or 7 miles in some places, and at other parts only 1 or 2 miles. 


About 104 miles from the coast, and 5 leagues W. by S. from the south point of Seir Beni 


Yass, lies a 2 fathoms bank, having 7 and 8 fathoms water around, and between it and the 
shore. 


YASSARET, or PSYCHE’S ISLANDS, in lat. 24° i0’ to 24° 15'N. lon. 51° 58! E. 
are two low islands, with some small islets and shoals to the West and S.Westward of them, 
and great reefs to the North and N.Westward: these islands are 10 leagues to the W.S.W. 
ward of Dalmy, and the depths are from 9 to 22 fathoms in the direct line between them. 

About 3 leagues to the W.N.W. ward of Ras-el-Machereeb, a headland named RAS- 
EL-ADRAH lies in Jat. 24° 23’ N., having between them two deep inlets, formed by the 
shoals and islands contiguous: and about 3 or 4 miles to the N.W. of Ras-el-Adrah is 
situated Rarah, or ST. THOMAS GROUP, consisting of several small islands and rocks. 
GOODWIN’S ISLANDS lie about 5 leagues to the N. E. ward, in lat. 94° 35’ N. lon. 
51°43’ E., from whence southward to Ras-el-Machereeb, and towards Psyche’s Islands, a 
continued chain of reefs and shoal banks extend, requiring great caution in any vessel which 
might approach the great bight to the westward of Dalmy. 

From Ras-el-Adrah the coast extends about 5 leagues to the westward, then takes a 
North and N.N. Easterly direction, by which a great bay, called Kore Daun, 1s formed, 


having several shoal banks in it, with soundings of 3 or 4, to 7, 8, and 9 fathoms between 
them, throughout the bay. 


RAS BOOGMAIS, in lat. 24° 343’ N. lon. 51° 31’ E., is about 4 leagues to the west 
of Goodwin's Islands, and forms the northern boundary of Kore Daun: a shoal extends 4 


bn 
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niles from it to the eastward, and about 4 miles to the N.W. of it round a mount called 
Jibbul Alladeid, is the entrance to a deep inlet, or back water, called Kore Alladeid. 
Geo. Site of 


JEZEERAT-AIN-LASSART, in lat. 24° 46’ N. fon. 51° 37’ E., distant 2 leagues from See. 5% 
the main, is a group of three small isles, with some rocks and shoals near them to the north- 4" 
ward, and the great shoal, named FUSHT ALLADEID, to the N. Eastward, which is and o¢ reste 
dry in patches, and extends from lat. 24° 45’ to 24°54’ N., its eastern edge being in lon, 
51°50’ E. ‘To the S. Eastward of this shoal, and N. E. ward from Goodwin’s Islands 54 

leagues, lies a small sandy isle, called Arlat Dalmy, with an extensive shoal to the S.W. 

and N.Westward ; and Machassib, another small isle, is situated nearly mid-way between 


this shoal and Goodwin’s Islands. 


RAS-EL-ALLARCH, in Jat. 25° 0’ N. lon. 51° 384’ E., has a reef projecting 6 miles Geo. site of 
to the S. E. ward, called Fusht Arreif, and there is a passage of 3 miles wide between it and Allarch. 
Fusht Alladeid, with depths of 6 to 14 fathoms; and there are regular soundings to the west 
of Fusht Arreif, between it and the coast of 44 to 7 and 8 fathoms. About 11 miles to the 
eastward of Ras-el-Allarch, there is the southern extremity of a large bank, having many 
shoal patches on it, and it extends from lat. 25° 1’N. to 25°13" N. ina N.N.W. direction. 

-RAS ABOO-EL MASHUIT, in lat. 25° 153’ N., bearing true N. 4+ W. from Ras-el- ras Aboo-e 
Allarch, is a projecting headland, having a bay to the N.W. ward of it, surrounded by ““"* 
shoals, with the town of EL BIDDAH at the bottom of the bay, about 4 miles to the miadas. 
west of the he@dland. And the low islands Jezcerat-el-Suffiie, and Jezeerat-el-Alli-lic, the 
first 4 miles, and the other about 7 miles to the N. N. E. of El Biddah. 


RAS LUFFAN, in lat. 25° 542’ N, lon. 51° 36’ E., bears nearly true north from Ras ceo. site of 
Aboo-el-Mashuit, the coast between them being mostly low, or swampy, with some small **“*” 
indentations and shoal banks, projecting about 3 leagues from It in some places; but at Ras 
Luffan, and 10 miles southward, the shoal bank projects only from 2 to 3 miles of the land, 
and the soundings decrease gradually in approaching this part of the coast. 

From Ras Lutfan, the coast takes a N.W. direction to Ras Anfeer, in lat. 26° 10’ N.., 2., snteer, 
distant about 8 leagues, having in this space some small concavities, with the town of Al 
Owhalie 2 leagues W. N.W. from Ras Luffan, and Affeerat town about 4 leagues distant 
from the same headland, The shoal bank that lines the coast between these headlands, ex- 
tends generally about 14 or 2 miles from the shore, with regular soundings in its proximity. 
About 23 miles to the W. N.W. of Ras Anfeer, is formed the projecting promontory of 
RAS RECCAN, by a small island contiguous to the main land, which has a reef stretching 
out froin it 2 and 3 miles to the North and N.Westward. 

SEVERAL ISLANDS were discovered in the Persian Gulf, by H. M. ships Hesper ,....4, 
and Favorite, whilst cruizing there at different times, to protect the trade from the depre- discovered. 


dations of pirates. 

In June and July, 1813, the Hesper, stecred to the S. Westward along the Arabian side 
of the Gulf, between that coast and the island Seir Abonade, until she reached lat. 24°30 N., 
and anchored in 6 fathoms loose sand and shells, about 3 leagues off shore, with the town 
of ABOTHUBBEE, or BOOTHABEEN, distant about 34 leagues to the E.S. Eastward, 
where she reinained from the 30th of June till the 3rd of July. The coast in general ap- 

‘The sound- 


peared low, and sandy, interspersed with trees, some huts, and small villages, 
ings were very shoal and irregular, over a bottom of loose white sand, small shells ard stones; 


in several places, the Hesper had only 4 or 44 fathoms water at the distance of 5 cr 6 miles 
from the shore; and from 4 or 5, to 8 and 9 fathoms, when 4 or 5 leagues off. The current, 


or tide, appeared to be weak and irregular, 
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The weather being thick and foggy, they were deprived of observations to ascertain cor- 
rectly the direction of this coast, but from the town of Debai, its direction is more southerly 
than hitherto supposed, forming a very spacious and deep concavity, between that town and 
Ras Reccan, containing a considerable number of islands not before known to European 
navigators; of which, the following were seen, and partly explored by H. M. ships Hesper 
and I*avorite.* | 


SEIR ABONAID, in lat. 25° 14’ N. lon, 54° 29’ E., is about 24 miles in Jength north 
and south, and 2 miles broad, having a peaked hill at its S.W. part, with soundings of 3 or 
4 fathoms very near the shore, and 14 or 15 fathoms about a mile from it all round. In 
a direct line from this island to Zircooa, the soundings are generally from 18 to 13 fathoms. 


ZIRCOOA, or ZARA, in lat. 24° 52’ N. Jon. 53° 133' E., the south end, extends 3 miles 
tothe N.N.W., being high, or of moderate elevation, and is about 2 miles in breadth east 
and west, distant 16 leagues from the nearest coast. ‘There are 10 fathoms water about a 
mile from the north end of the island, and 5 or 54 fathoms 1 mile off its southern point, but 
a 24 fathoms bank lics about 2 miles south from the south point. The Hesper had 14 fa- 
thoins water in passing not far from the east end of this island, and the depth decreased 
irrecularly in steering from thence. toward the coast, and near Boothabeen, where she an- 
chored as mentioned above. Excepting Seir Abonaid, Zara is the easternmost of these 
islands, which lie in the deep concavity on the Arabian side of the gulf. H.M.S. Favorite, 
Capt. Maude, discovered eight islands, in July, 1816, and their positions have been correctly 
ascertained during the late survey of the Arabian side of the gulf, as follows, 


DAWSE, or DAUSS, in lat. 25°82 N. lon. 53° 02’ E., is about 14 mile in length 
north and south, high at the north part, but low at the south end, of metallic aspect, desti- 
tute of trecs, and the S.Western extremity terminates in a low sandy point. There are 6 
and 7 fathoms within > a mile of the island, and in passing it at 4 or 5 leagues distance, had 
soundings from 13 to 18 fathoms coarse sand, with some overtfalls. 


JERNAIN, in lat. 24° 56’ N. lon. 52° 593’ E., situated about 4 leagues to the south- 
ward of Dauss, is about 14 mile in length N.W. and S. E., with three high hammocks 
nearly of equal height, two on the northern extremity, and onc a little to the southward. 
When seen bearing S. E. by 8. 5 or 6 leagues, it appeared to have no vegetation. Shoal 
water and foul grouad front its south end and eastern side, from 2 to 3 of a mile, but the 
North and N.W. parts are more bold to approach. | 


ARZENTE, in lat. 24°48’ N. lon. 50° 422’ E., about 9 or 10 leagues to the S. W. of 
Dauss, is cf considerable elevation, rugged in appearance, about 14 mile in extent north 
and south, and 1 mile in breadth. The N.W. and Western parts have 9, 8, and 7 fathoms, 
nearly close to the shore, but a 2 fathoms shoal lies nearly 2 miles from the eastern side: 
and an extensive 3 fathoms bank hes from 23 to 5 miles to the N. E.ward. The Favorite 
anchored in 124 fathoms, fine coral, sand and shells, with the centre of the island bearing 
S.by E. 2 E., distant 5 or 6 miles. No fresh water was discovered, but froin the ravines 
occasioned by heavy rains, some might probably be got by digging wells. The soil consists 
of a metallic substance, on which grow only a few herbs, but no trees, and the southern 
extremity of the island terminates in a low sandy point. Variation 4° 50’ W. in 1893. 


_DALMY, in lat. 24° 273’ N., the south end, lon. 52° 27’ E., bearing to the S.W. of 


* The geographical situations, and description of these islands, here stated, are chiefly taken from the late 
survey of them, by Lieutenants Guy and Brucks of the Bombay Marine. 
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Arzenie, when viewed at 4 leagues distance, appeared rather high, of darker colour than 
the former island, and is about 5 miles long from north to south, and 3 miles broad. On 
its northern part there is a round hill, below which the boundary is bluff, but not high; and 

. TotheS. East- 


excepting at the southern point, the island may be approached to 7 fathoms 
ward, it is nearly of equal height, with two or three hummocks above a very low narrow 


sandy point, which extends from north to south, terminating the southern extremity; beyond 
which, a shoal spit of 2 fathoms, extends to a dry sand bank at 2 miles distance; and there 
is no safe passage for large vessels to the southward of this island, on account of sudden over- | 
falls, with several small islands and sand banks projecting from the main land of Arabia, 

y. The chan- | : 


which is said to be very low, and distant 20 miles to the southward of Dalmy. 
nel between this island and eee is clear of shoals, but the overfalls are sudden, from 15 
to 21, and from 12 to 7 fathoms, fine coral sand. Variation off Dalmy 4° 27’ West in 1823. 


the centre, situated to the east- Gee- oenee 


SEER BENI YASS, in lat. 24° 18’ N. lon. 52° 46’ E., 


ward of Dalmy, has two peaked hills rather high, in the centre of the island, which is about Yoo 
7 miles in extent north and south, and 5 or 5a miles in breadth, its N. Western extremity 
terminating in a low sandy point. The south point of the island is distant about 5 miles 

from the main land, leaving a narrow shoal channel, navigable only by sinall pearl boats. 

The S. E. point of the island curves round to the westward, “forming a safe land-locked har- 

bour within it, for small vessels, with 5 and 6 fathoms water, and from 3 to 4 fathonis at the 

entrance, or in the channel leading to it, which is close along the narrow point, as a shoal 

projects from the southernmost part of the island to the eastward, across the entrance of the 


channel, rendering a close approach to the S. E. point, or starboard side, necessary in pro- 
The channel between Arzenie and Seer Beni Yass, : 


ceeding around it towards the harbour. 
Irom hence, the whole coast to the 


| g 
is safe, with irregular depths from 8 to 19 fathoms. 
westward, is very low, off which lie several small islands, considered dangerous to approach. 


DAENY, or DANIE, in lat. 24° 572’ N, lon. 52° 25" E., bearing N.Westward from Gee. Site of 
Arzenie, is about 14 mile in Jength, narrow, low, and nearly level with the sea. The colour , : 
of the sand resembles the horizon so nearly in hazy weather, that great caution and a good 
look-out are necessary in approaching this island, which has a bank surrounding it of shoal 
water, projecting above 4 a mile from the northern part, with two small islets near the N.W. 
point. The depths decrease regularly towards the bank all round. Variation 4° 23! W. , 
in 1893. : 

SHERAROW, in lat. 25° 2’ N. lon. 52° 18’ E., to the N. N.W. of Danie, is rather low, Geo. Site » 
and narrow, extending only about $ a mile N.W. and S. E., with two small hummocks on 
each extremity; and I mile off the northern point in a nor ther ly direction, lies a small pyra- 
midal rock above water ; towards which and the island, the depths regularly decrease, and 
there is a safe passage between the rock and the north end of the island. Ina westerly 


direction from this island, the coast ought to be approached with care, as it is very low, but 
The channel between Danie and Sherarow is thought to be safe, 


suid to be clear of shoals. 
although His Majesty’s sloop, Favorite, is said to have had 33 fathoms the least water, on 


some overfalls, of sand mixed with white coral. 


HAWLOOL,® in lat. 25° 401! N. lon. 52°96’ E., situated to the N. N. Eastward of Geo. site of 
Sherarow, is about a mile in length, of a round form, and when bearing N. N.W. 10 miles, 
it appeared high in the centre, decreasing gradually at each extremity: it is destitute of trees, ; 


* This seems to be the same island as that formerly seen by Commodore Watson, and called by him the Island 
May; for Capt. Maude, of H. M.S. Favorite, asserts, that no island exists in the situation hitherto assigned to 


the Island May. 
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without any appearance of vegetation, and the soundings decrease gradually all round it, to 
2 or 3 fathoms nearly close to the shore, but a rock above water lies at a small distance off 
the northern point of the island.* 

The above described islands appear to be formed of the same metallic substance as Polior, 
and the other islands on the Persian side of the gulf, being of a brownish colour, with a coral 
base: they are situated nearly in the centre of an extensive pearl fishery, which affords per- 
haps the best pearls in the world; and the season for this fishery 1s from April to September. 


THREE LOW SANDY ISLANDS, in lat. 27° 40’, to 27° 44’ N., lon. 49° 26’, to 
49° 34' F., supposed to lie about 10 or 12 leagues to the westward of the siall islands 
ZEZARINE and KEYN, were seen by H. M. ship, Hesper, on the 23th of May, 1813, 
and her boat landed on the two easternmost. ‘These bear nearly north and south of each 
other, 3 or 4 miles, with 10 fathoms water between them, and soundings of 28 to 50 fathoms 
a little to the eastward; the third island, was seen from the deck of the ILlesper, and is si- 
tuated 3 or 4 leagues to the westward of the former. 


SANDY ISLAND, in lat. 27° 59’ N., lon. 49° 25’ E., situated about 5 leagues to the 
northward of the three islands mentioned above, was secn also by the Hesper, on the 24th of 
May, on which her boat landed; she passed close to it on the west side in 17 fathoms water, 
and afterward steered to S. Eastward, on the east side of the three islands which form the 
southern group, All these islands are low, sterile, and destitute of water; several other 
islands lie nearer the Arabian Coast to the westward of these, as reported by some of the 
pilots, and one small island to the eastward between them and Zezarine. 


RAS RECCAN, in lat. 26° 11’ N. lon. 51° 17’ E. is a projecting headland, formed by a 
small low island close to the Arabian coast, about half way up the gulf; the coast between 
it and Abboo Heyle, called by the Arabs the Coast of Danger, was totally unknown to Luro- 
peans, until the late survey of this side of the gulf by the officers of the Donmbay Marine. 
There is a coral reef projecting around Ras Reccan and the contizuous coast, to the distance 
cf 2 and 3 miles from the shore in some places; and from thence, it lines the coast about 5 
leagues to the 5S.W. ward, nearly at the same distance. 

From Ras Reccan the coast trends to S.W. ward 4 or 5 leagues, then about 8. by W. 35 
or 6 leagues to the entrance of a deep inlet, called Dooat-el-Uizan, which is bounded an the 
western side by a point of land, and Warden’s Group of Islands; Jezeerat-el-Howaah the 
largest of the group is 7 miles in length, its north end being in lat. 25° 44! N. lou. 50° 5-4} E. 


KORE, or KOOR HUSSAN TOWN, in lat. 26° 42’ N. Jon, 519 11! E. by chronome- 
ters from Busheer, and distant 3} leagues S.W. ward from Ras Reccan, was visited by Lieu- 
tenants Eatwell and Frederick, in the Vestal, brig, in March, 1810, and since, during the 
late survey of the Arabian Coast. The coast forms trom hence, a deep concavity to the 
Island Bahrein, and called Bahrein Bay, mostly filled up by an extensive sandy shoal, but 
leaving a channel between it and ‘the eastern side of the bay, called Koor Lussan, where 
vessels may anchor in from 4 to 6 fathoms water, sheltered trom all winds but those that 
blow from the northward. 

There are several small villages along this part of the coast; Roces, close to Ras Reccan ; 
Booder-hoof 4 miles from it; Yamale 63 miles; the next Yoafee, then Koor Hussan, and 
Fraeyah, and Zabara in lat. 26° O' N. which has extensive ruins. About 2 miles westward 
of the latter place there is a sharp point of land, called Ras Asheridge, with Robeyjdge 
Village about 2 miles south from it. 

The Vestal at anchor in 54 fathoms soft ground, off Koor Hussan, had the Island Bahrein 
in sight from the mast-head bearing about W. 4 S., distant about 9 leagues. ‘The sand bank 
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that fronts Koor Hussan, stretches across to the body of the Island Bahrein, according to the 


pilots account. 
The Scorpion Shoal, lies to the north of Ras Reccan, and the water deepens from 6 or 7 
fathoms near that cape, to 17 and 18 fathoms near the shoal, which with the Crescent Shoal, 


has been already described. 


BAUREIN ISLAND, situated at the entrance of Dooat Es Elva, was visited in Oc- sanrein 
tcber, 1817, by Lieut. T. Tanner of the Company’s Bombay cruizer, Psyche, and the tole directions. 
lowing directions for vessels procecding to that Island, are transcribed from his interesting 
and valuable observations :* 

Departing trom Berdistan Bank with the Hummocks of Kenn N. E., and Barn Hill 
East, steer S..by W. 2 W. by compass, Which is thought to be the best course. Havine 
approached the parallel of 27° N., keep a trusty person at the mast-head to look out for 
shoais or discoloured water, w hich from aloft can generally be scen at a considerable dis- 


tance: licre, also, the lead must be kept briskly going, tor by steering the course mentioned 
above, you will get upon the PEARL or BAHREIN Bank, in about lat. 26° 50’ N., sud- 


denly shoaling from 30 and 05, to 14, 10, or probably to 8 fathoms water on a sandy 


bottom. 

With a favourable wind or in the night, keep under reduced sail, to obtain true soundings, 
and be ready to anchor instantly if you get less water than was expected. The soundings, 
however, as you proceed to the equiva will be from 9 to 8 fathoms, with overfalls oc- 
casionally from 93 to 7 fathoms. Attention to the tides is necessary, which run_ strong 
on the springs, particularly as you approach the Islands, and they set about I. S. E. and 


W.N.W. 
With an adverse wind, work between the meridians of 50° 45’ and 51° 5’ E., which space 
may be considered the Faer-way ; for on either side of these limits there are ‘dangers, the 
extent and true situation of which are unknown to European navigators. 
- In lat. 26° 50’ N. lon. 51° 10° E. the Favorite sloop of war had 6 fathoms rocky bot- 
which was thought to be on the edge of the Crescent Shoal: betwixt this, and the 


tom, 
shoals to the Westward (on onc of whicl: the Durable was lost, shortly to be described), 
In this Fair Channel there ap- 


may be considered the Fair Channel, as mentioned above. 
and when in lat. 26° 30’ N. or 26° 


pears to be no danger until you approach the Islands ; 
93" N., vou will see from the deck the trees on Aap Iscanp, called Bluff Port. bearing 
If 


to the S. Westward, and distant 3 or 4 leagues, in soundings from 8 to 54 fathoms. 
bound to the N.W. anchorage, haul up a point to the Westward of Arad, but a point to the 
Southward of it if bound to the S. E. anchorage: you will then soon raise the Island of 


Lahrein, which is somewhat higher tian Arad, and lies more to the West. 


ARAD ISLAND, extends nearly North and South, being very low, surrounded by the Arad Toland 


JELL!A SHOALS and Gtliek Reefs, Which stretch out from it 4, or nearly 5 miles in some 
places, particularly ina N.W. direction from Bluff Point; for if this Point bear S. E. by 


S., and a Portuguese Fort (in ruins on the Western part of Bahrein) $.W. £S., you will be 
in 24 fathoms on the Western edve of Arad Reef, with the Rocks visible under ‘the vessel. 
To avoid these Reefs in proceeding to the N.W. anchorage, Alley to the Westward towards 
the ‘Peizmmouth’s Shoal, till Portuguese Fort bears S. S.W. 2 W. or S. S.W., which seems 
to bea “good leading marks to avoid the danzers on either side. Teignmouth’s Shoal is an 
extensive reef to the N.W. of Arad Reef, and 3 leagues North of Bahrein, being the outer- 


most of the shoals, and Bahrein Reef nearly joins to its S. Western extremity. 


* Communicated to me by Lieut. James Robinson, of the Company’s Bombay Marine, an officer who by 
perseverance, with very little assistance, and in a gun-boat only, has completed a Jaborious and correct survey 


of the greatest part of the coasts of Banca. 
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When Portuguese Fort bears from S.S.W. to S.W. by S., and Bluff Point from East to 
E. by S., there are overfalls from 8 to 34 and 3; fathoms, then 5 and 4 fathoms, afterward 
shoaling gradually to 33 and 34 fathoms at the N.W. anchorage, which 1s convenient and 
safe for a short stay in the fine weather season, and sheltered by the Island from South and 
Easterly winds. But4n the winter months, or during the season of bard N. Westers, it is 
both unsafe and inconvenient, being exposed to the wind and sea in that direction, without 
any means of communication with the town. When at anchor here in 33 fathoms sand, 
Portuguese Fort bore by compass S.W. + W., Bluff Point E. by N. 3 N., Gussaur Sawhee 
E. 3 N-, and the Water Castle E.S.E., distant 2 or 24 miles off Babrein, lat. 26° 153’ 
N. lon. 50° 40’ E. variation 5° 40! W. 

The S. E. anchorage on the opposite side of the Islands between the Debil and Jellia 
Shoals is situated in lat. 26° 11’ N. or 26° 12° N., and being sheltered from all winds and 
sea by the surrounding reefs, should always be preferred by a ship intending to remain longer 
than three days: but it 1s more difficult of access than the former anchorage, and the Chan- 
nel leading towards it between the Reefs is so intricate, that a stranger ought not to enter 
it without a Pilot, unless in a case of great emergency when one cannot be procured ; and 
this will seldom happen, for on making the usual signal with a gun at the edge of the Reef, 
a person will come off to conduct you into the port, or the men in the Pearl Boats will come 
alongside, and offer their services for a few rupees. 

The Island of Bahrein, is about 80 miles in circumference, seems very fertile, and about 
1-5th of its surface is cultivated, covered with plantations of date trees, &c.; and its 
Northern shore extends nearly in an East and West direction. The chief ‘Town Manama, 
situated on the N. E. extremity, is large and populous; the buildings are, comparatively, 
well constructed, and the place altogether appears more respectable than any other town in 
the Persian Gulf. The Bazar is well supplied with fine cattle, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
fruit, also with grain; aud a very considerable trade appears to be carried on with this 
port,* particularly by those tribes who inhabit the whole extent of the Arabian Coast from 
Ras-el-khyma to Grain. Although plenty of cattle and fine large sheep were for sale, yet 
the prices demanded for them were higher than at any other port in the Gulf; and rice 
being an article of importation, was consequently both scarce and dear. 

The population is supposed to amount to 40,000, or upward, who employ more than 140 
vessels of different sizes, In trading to various places, which produces a considerable reve- 
nue, but the pearl fishery is of the greatest importance to the island, which in the season 
employs 2,400 boats, each containing froin 8 to 20 men, affording an annual product, it is 
said, of between sixteen and twenty lacs of dollars. 

The town of Ruffin, situated on a hill 7 miles inland is the next in consequence to Ma- 
nama, but like most Arab towns, consists of a Ghurrie or Fort, surrounded by inconsider- 
able houses, built on the ruins of a former town. | 

There are numerous springs of excellent water in the interior of Bahrein, but at too great 
a distance from Manama for a ship to be readily supplied. The only water used on Arad, 
as well as that for supplying vessels, is brought up in skins by the Divers from the bottom 
of the séa, at the depth of 3 fathoms, where there is a fine spring of good fresh water, with 
the top of a jar fitted to the mouth of it, through which the water gushes. From this mode 


* Lieut. Tanner, farther observes, that they possess many vessels of various kinds, so constructed as to an- 
swer for war or traffic; he saw 38 vessels of large size, viz. Bugalars, Dows, and Trankeys, exclusive of nu. 
merous small craft and Diving Boats employed in the Pearl Fishery. The mast of one of the Bugalars mea- 
sured 94 feet in length, and 8 feet in circumference, and her yard measured, in length, 141 feet 6 inches. 
There were also at this time several large boats building, and many absent at sea. 

The people of Bahrein are hostile to the Imaum of Muscat, and friendly to the Jowassmee tribes about Ras- 
el-kyma, and were suspected, similarly with these tribes, to be disposed to acts of piracy when certain of suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, they treated Lieut. Tanner with every mark of attention and hospitality. 
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of procuring water, it is reasonable to suppose that it can seldom be procured quite fresh, 
and as a small supply of this brackish water is expensive, vessels bound to Bahrein should 
provide against the necessity of watering there. 

The Island of Arad is nearly separated into two parts by a sandy isthmus, which is al- Aradtslasd 
most overflowed by the seaat high spring tides. The Northern part of this Island is usually 
called Sommahee, and the Southern division Maharag, on which the town is situated. 
This town is not near so extensive or populous as Manama, but is environed by a wall for 
matchlock defence ; and a communication Is constantly kept up between the two places by 
means of ferry boats. 

Near the Isthmus that connects these two divisions of Arad, there is a village called 
Psetine, and fronting it about a mile to the Westward, upon the Middle Ground Shoal, 
stands a small flat Islet called by the natives Gussaur Sawhee, having on it a kind of low 
tomb, not very conspicuous. 

When at the N. W. anchorage with the bearings already mentioned, in sounding from 
the vessel in S. S. E. direction towards the town of Manama, where the country boats lay, 
carried 34 and 3 fathoms water above a mile within the vessel, then shoaled to 2 fathoms 
sand, on the Western verge of Breakwater Shoal, which stretches in an easterly direction 
parallel with the rocky bank that extends along the Bahrein shore, and connected with it at 
the inner harbour, leaving a channel between reefs full 2 of a mile in length E.S. E. and teeter. 
W.N.W., and rather less than 3 a mile in breadth, with soundings of 3 to 24 fathoms 
mud, shoaling as you proceed farther in, toward the inner anchorage, where the bottom 1S 
avain sandy. This is situated in front of the Sheik’s House at Manama, where the boats lie 
conveniently in 1 to 2+ fathoms at the bottom of the bight or channel, about 300 yards 
from the rocky banks on either side, and about 3 of a mile from the shore, partly sheltered 
from the N.Westers by the S.W. projection of Breakwater shoal. This anchorage has also 
a convenient Hard, protected from the surf by a dam on each side, between which they 
haul up their largest boats for security or repair. 

When in 2 fathoms sandy bottom, Portuguese Fort bore W. by S. $ S. Gussaur Sawhee gnchorage. 
N. by FE., # E., Water Castle E. by N. § N., and the Sheik’s House S. E. by S., distance 
4 amile. 

The distance across the ferry between the two islands ts rather more than a mile, and in 
it (nearest to Maharag) there is a narrow channel betwixt the rocks, which undulates be- 
tween the reefs to the N.W., attording a passage with 3 to 14 fathoms water, towards the 
S. E. anchorage. This 1s occasionally used in fine weather by the country boats drawing 6 
and 8 feet water, but the tide is so rapid in this intricate channel formed between the reefs, 


as to render it hazardous even for a small vessel. 


DURABLE SHOAL, is a late discovery, upon which the ship Durable, of Bombay, buranie 
Capt. R Guthric, was wrecked, on the night of the 21st of August, 1817, proceeding from *"** 


Busheer towards Bahrein, under convoy of the Company’s cruizer, Ariel, which vessel nar- 


rowly escaped the danger. It was found to extend E.S. E. and W. N.W. 8 or 9 miles, 
and from 2 to 2$ miles in breadth, very steep-to, consisting of hard pointed rocks, and 
26° 


patches of sand in various parts, with depths from 1 to 2 and 3 fathoms, observed lat. 
59/ N. lon. 50° 26° E. by chronometer. 

Lieut. Arthur, commanding the Ariel, describes the Shoal to extend W. N.W. and 
E. S. E. about ten or twelve miles ina narrow spit, the broadest part of the centre where the 
Durable was lost, being 23 or 3 miles, ‘which part he made in lat. 26° 55’ N. and 254 
iniles West of Busheer town, by good chronometers. This officer 1s of opinion, that many 
shoals probably exist to the northward of Bahrein, and recommends every vessel bound to 
this Island, to keep on the meridian of Busheer till in lat. 26° 35’ N., then to keep the 


lead going quickly. 


Geo. Site. 


\ 
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KATIF BAY, was visited by Capt. Hamilton, in the brig, Nautilus, in Dec. 18192, who 
Kou’ made the north point in lat. 26° 362’ N. lon. 50° 12’ E. by run from the Persian coast. This 
bay extends a considerable distance inland, having in the entrance, the small flat island 
Karud, Tirhoot, or Tarud, which is covered with date trees and appears to be well inhabited. 
The town of Katif, is situated at the bottom of the bay, with some craggy hills to the south- 
ward, one of them called the Sugar Loaf, which tears from the anchorage at the north point 
of the bay true S.16° W. When this bears S.W. or S.W. by W., the bay is open, and in 
entering it, keep near the north-west point, which is safe to approach, as the south-east point 
is fronted by a shoal. Having passed the N.W. point, steer for the Sugar Loaf till the 
island is bearing about W.N.W., and the Sugar Loaf S.W. or 8.W. by S., then anchor in 
41 fathoms white sand and shells. In the late survey of the Arabian side of the Persian 
Gulf, Katif is said to be a large town, not approachable by large ships, the water being shoal. 
From Katif Bay the coast takes a southerly direction to Jat. 26° 10'N., where it termi- 
nates in a deep bight, called Dooat Es Elva, directly south of Bahrein, which has water 
sufficient for large vessels within; but from Katif to the entrance cf this inlet, and easterly 
to Bahrein, there is a chain of reefs, unsafe to approach by vessels drawing above 12 feet 
water. AYNDAR, the port of the late Wahabee capital of Deriah, is situated within this 
bight, but the land is sterile and thinly inbabited. Irom this place the coast turns rather 
abruptly to the northward, as far as Ras Reccan. 
About mid-way between Katit and Cape Berdistan, the deptlis are from 45 to 50 fathoms, 
decreasing toward either shore. 


(20, Site of RAS-UL-ZOOR, in lat. 28° 53" N. about lon, 48° 16" E., is the south point of a bay, 
formed between it and Ras-u!-Gillia, the northern extreme; both of which have reefs front- 
ing them, and betwixt these, there is 4 fathoms water, and 3 fathoms in the bay, where a 
vessel might be sheltered from southerly winds. From Katif to this place, the ceast is little 
known to Europeans, bat thought to be barren, destitute of shelter, with soundings in most 
places, decreasing to the shore: and between lat. 27° 30! and @8° N. shoals and low sandy 
islands.extend far out to the eastward, towards Zezarine and Keyn. 


fren, Site of RAS-UL-URHUD, in lat. 29° 20! N. about lon. 47° 57’ E. is the S. Eastern extremity 
uhud. of the entrance into Graen Ifaven, distant about 12 or 13 leagues from Ras-ul-zoor; from 
the latter place, along this part of the coast, there are regular soundings of 6 and 7 fathoms 
near the main, increasing to 12 and 14 fathoms amongst the islands in the offing, but de- 


creasing to 4 and 3 fathoms near the Island of Ohah, fronting Graen Haven. 


ttanas Mule = ULMARADUM, or MULMARADAM ISLAND, in lat. 28° 48'N., about 6 or 7 
’ leagues to the eastward of Ras-u!l-zoor, is the southernmost island fronting this part of the 
Garrow,and coast: Garrow Island, in lat. 08° 54/ N. lics 4 or 5 leagues to the N. E. of Mulmaradam ; 
and Khubber Island, in lat. 29° 7’ N. lies to the N.W. ward of Garrow, all of them being 
thought safe to approach, with good channels between them; and there is a safe channel 
between these islands and the cvast, leading to the entrance of Gracn Haven, but the pas- 
sage to the eastward of them is generally used by the Company's Packets, which frequent 

Graen Haven. 


Geo.siteot GRAEN, GRANE, or GRAIN,®* in lat. 29° 242! N. about lon, 47° 48’ E., is inhabited 
ween’ by Arabs, who have been long famed for their commercial spirit ; and they employ a large 
nuinher of vessels in trading with the Red Sea, Scind, Guzerat, and other places on the 
western side of India, from whence they import coffee, grain, and Indian produce for the 


* The Gerra of Pliny. 
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supply of the interior. The haven is secure in most winds, where ships lie sheltered in 5, 
6, or 7 fathoms, to the westward of the village, which is situated on the southern shore. 
This haven stretches a considerable distance inland to the West and S.Westward of the 
village of Graen; but its shores, particularly the projecting points, are lined by reefs, which 
must be avoided in sailing into the haven. The shoal bank fronting the northern shore, pro- 
Jects a great way out, uniting with the shoal water that environs the three islands to the 
eastward of Graen, by which there is no passage between these islands and the north shore, 


Geu. site of 
? Phericechce 


except for small vessels. 


FELUDSH, PHELECHE, or PHERLEECHEE, is the largest of these three islands 
extending Ina N.W. and S. Easterly direction between 15 and 2 leagues, being about 18 


miles in circuit, and the chief town is situated on the east side of the island, in lat. 29° 30’ N. 
Adjoining to the 5. FE. end Blank ohab 


lon. #8° 954’ K., or about 8 leagues to the eastward of Graen. 
of Pherleechee, the small Island Ohah is situated, and off its N.W. end, the small Islapd 
Muchan. These islands break off the sea fron Graen Haven, when the winds blow from 
eastward: the soundings near them on the South and S,W. sides, decrcase to 3 and 2 fathoms, °™a"s 
there being 9, 10, and 11 fathoms water in mid-channel between them and Ras-ul-urhud, 
which depths continue to the entrance of Graen Haven, then decrease to 8 and 7 fathoms, 
and to 6, 5, or 4 fathoms‘at the bottom of the haven. 

From the Island Pherleechee to Basra Bar, shoal banks project far out from the western Kor Bos 
shore, and ships pursuing this track, must be cautious that the flood tide do not horse them Kee"... 


into Koor Boobian, or Koor Abdillah, among the shoal banks of these two great inlets, situ- 


ated to the westward of Basra Bar. 


DIRECTIONS to SAIL from the GULF of PERSTA, to the 
MALABAR COAST, and other parts of INDIA. 


AS THE WINDS are generally favorable for sailing down the Persian Gulf, particular To proceed 
directions are nut requisite. A vessel having cleared the river Euphrates, may steer a direct Persian 
course to pass in sight of the Island Karak, and from thence to get soundings on the Bank 
of Berdistan. After passing over this bank, a course should be steered for the Island 
Lusheab, taking care to avoid the reef off its western extremity in the night, or in hazy wea- 
ther; when abreast of this island, she ought to steer to pass to the southward of Kaez, then 
between Polior and Nobfleur Islands, and on the north side of the Tumbs; then to the 
E.N. Eastward, passing Angaum Island at a moderate distance, and afterwards for Cape 
Koli, rounding the Qucins at a convenient distance, according to the prevailing wind ; but it 
is prudent to pass them at a considerable distance, as the currents are strong, and the water ~ 
too deep near these islands and Cape Mussendom for anchorace. 

In passing out of the entrance of the gulf, the Persian shore between lat. 26° N., and 
Cape Jask, ought not to be approached nearer than 30 fathoms in the night, nor under 20 
fathoms in the day, on account of Kohumbarek Shoal projecting out 2 or 3 miles from the 
coast, and situated about 5 or 6 miles to the W. N. Westward of the Cape. 


DURING THE NORTHERLY MONSOON, from September to April, ships leav- ana trom 
ing the Persian Gulf, should, if bound to Surat, Bombay, or other northern ports on the ward india, 


Malabar coast, steer from Cape Jask along the Guadel coast, keeping at a considerable dis- 


att eee 


t 
' 
‘ 
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tance from it, to avoid light winds or calms, occasioned by land or sea breezes near the 
shore. 
Duriug the When the meridian of Cape Monze is approached, it will. be proper to steer to the S. 
monsoon. Eastward, and cross the Gulf of Cutch, then pass the Guzarat coast at any convenient 
distance. Having passed Diu Head at the distance of 12 or 14 leagues, a direct course 
may be steered for Bombay if bound there, or toward the high land of St. John, when bound 
to Surat. 
Ships bound to the southern parts of the Malabar coast, or other ports, in the bay of 
Bengal, or farthcr eastward, should proceed from Cape Jask, nearly as directed above ; it 
Is not necessary that they approach the Guadel and Guzarat coasts, so close. as vessels 
bound to Bombay or Surat; but they ought to keep so far to the northward, as to enable 
them with N. Easterly or N.NLE. winds, to make the high land about Barsalore, and pass 
inside the Laccadiva Islands. 
During the strensth of the northerly monsoon, a passage may gencrally be made from 
Basra in 26 or 28 days to Bombay, and from Muscat in 10 or 12 days. 


Tosail from ~=DURING THE 8.W. MONSOON, the egress from the Persian Gulf j Is equally fa- 


he Pe 
Guiftotn- yourable. From March to September, vessels leaving the entrance of the gulf, if bound to 


the SW. the bay of Bengal, or eastern parts of India, may shape a course to pass to the westward 
"of the Laccadiva Islands, then through either of the channels between them and the Mal- 
divas; or they may steer to pass inside of the former islands, and along the edge of sound- 
ings on the Malabar Coast to Cape Comorin. When circumstances permit, the track to the 
westward of the Islands seems preferable, for there, the monsoon generally blows steady 
without rain, but inside the Islands, near the coast, hard squalls, with rain and cloudy wea- 

ther, may be expected during the whole of the 8S. W. monsoon. 

A ship bound to Bombay in this season, ought to get into the latitude of the Island Ka- 
nary, at the distance of 30 or 40 leagues from the land, then steer directly east on its pa- 
rallel for the entrance of the har bour. In this monsoon, few other ports on the coast are 
frequented by ships, most of them being open roads, unsafe, and exposed to the high sea 
that rolls in upon the shore. A passage from Muscat to Bombay may be made in 7 or 8 
days, in this monsoon. 

Surat road, is very unsafe when the S.W. winds are in force, therefore ships bound to 
this port, do nut depart from the Persian Gulf until the beginning of September; at this 
time, a course may be steered to pass Diu Head about 12 or 13 leagues distant, observing 
to keep at a considerable distance from the Guadel Coast. The winds may be expected 
variable from westward, with light breezes or calms at times, and when the Guzarat Coast 
is approached, showers of rain may be experienced. When abreast of Diu Head, a ship 
should get into lat. 20° N., then steer east for the high land of St. John in the same lati- 
tude, taking care not to get too far north toward the banks, nor under 10 or 12 fathains in 
the day, or 13 fathoms in the night, towards the shore about St. John, as the reef and 
foul ground project out above 2 leagues from the coast, having 10 fathoms close to it. Hav- 
ing seen the land, a course should be steered along shore for Surat Road, not coming 
under 11 or 12 fathoms. till abreast of Demaun ; from hence to Surat River, the coast 
ed be approached to 7 fathoms at high water, or 43, or 5 fathoms at low water spring 
tides, 
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COAST of GUZARAT, fron GOAPNAT POINT, to 
DIU HEAD, and the GULF of CUTCH. 


GOAPNAT, or GROAPNAUGHT POINT,® in lat. 21° 12" N. is about 11 leagues Coast trom 
to the westward of the coast called Swallow, on the north side of Surat River; that being westward. 
the breadth of the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, which is forined between these places. 
A dangerous shoal projects near 4 miles from the point to the eastward, and stretches about 
3 leagues along the coast to the northward, having 16 fathoms within 3 a mile of its 
southern extreme ; ; but on the north and east side, it is not so steep, the depths there, de- 
creasing more regularly on a sand bank. Goapnat Point, may be seen at 5 or 6 leagues 
distance i in clear weather, and a little to the westward of it there is a Hull Fort, called 
Jaunmair. From this point to Mowah Bay, the distance is 20 miles, the coast clear to 10 | 
fathoms, within a mile of the shore, but the soundings are no guide, as the depths differ ; 
very little from 1 mile to 3 leagues off. There is little shelter on this part of the coast, 
against westerly winds: in Mowah Bay the anchorage is bad, the bottom being sand from 
7 to 10 fathoms, and with the flood tide, a vessel must lie, having a reef of rocks right 


astern. 


SEARBETT ISLAND, in lat. 20° 55}’ N. and 1° 8’ W. from Vaux’s Tomb, is 16 Searvete | 
miles from Mowah Point, the coast between them forming a straight line, with detached 
rocks in some places, from 4 to $ of a mile off shore. There is a channel round the S.W. 
end of this island, through which vessels may pass, and be sheltered undey the north part 
of the island from the S.W. monsoon, by nearly shutting in the opening of the west chan- 
From the east end of it to the main, the water is shoal, but there is anchorage in 4 to 


nel. 
6 fathoms soft ground, under the east end of the island,-or on the north side of the rock 
This island, is the receptacle of all the pirates on the 


that lies at a small distance from It. 
It is high water at 1 hour 30 mi- 


coast, where they procure good water, and some grain. 
nutes, on full and change of the moon, the rise of tide 10 feet. 


JAFFRABAD, in lat. 20° 5’ N., about 6 or 7 miles to the W. S.W. of Searbett Island: 7*"""* 
has the best river on the coast, there ‘being no bar, and the entrance Is easy ; although shoal, 
vessels will receive no damage by lying in the soft mud at low water, as they are well shel- . 
tered. The town is about a mile up the river, surrounded by a wall ; next to Diu, it is the 


most considerable place for trade on the coast of Guzarat. 


RAJAPOUR, is distant from Jaffrabad about 13 miles to the westward, the coast be- gajapour 
tween them safe to approach within 3 a mile. There is a fort on the point of Rajapour, 
which is possessed by the pirates of this place, who prey on small defenceless coasting 


vessels. 


NOWA-BUNDER, another nest of pirates, lies about 3 leagues farther to the west- Nowa-ban- 
ward, and is in one with a high hill inland, called Junaghur Hill, bearing N.9° E. There . 


is a creek at this place where ‘they haul up their boats, and small vessels may moor in 3 fa- 
thoms, under the point, and be sheltered from the S.W. monsoon. 


* Named from a place of worship built there, dedicated to the Hindoo Deity Goapnat; around it there is a 
copse of bushy trees. 
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Geositeofp T)JU CASTLE, in lat. 20° 43’ N. lon. 71° 144’ E. or 1° 37' W. from Vaux’s Tomb, 

Diu Castle, 

thetsiand Surat Road, by chronometers, is 4 or 5 miles Gann Nowa-bunder. ‘The island belongs to 
the Portuguese, and is 63 miles long from east to west, but only about 14 mile in breadth, 
and on the east end of it the town and castle are situated. ‘The water is * brackish, except- 
ing that procured during the rainy season, which is kept in tanks or reservoirs for general 
use; provisions are plentiful, and although the island appears unfit for cultivation, the mar- 
ket is well supplied with vegctables from the main. The town is well fortified, surrounded . 
by a wall, with towers at revular distances. On the east side of the castle, there is depth 
sufficient for a 74 gun ship, ‘within 5 or G00 yards of the wall, if she come not too near a 
rock above water, which joins a line of rocks stretching from the castle. 

To the eastward of the rock above water, there is a bank on which the sea breaks at low 
tide, but between them there is a channel with 4 or 5 fathoms: the best anchorage is within 
this bank and rock, in 5 to 3 fathoms. 
~ The channel between the island and the main, is only navigable by fishing boats at half tide, 
the western entrance having 4 or 5 feet on the bar at low water, and is protected by a fort. 


Denes DIU HEAD, the southernmost point on the coast of Guzarat, is in lat. 20° 49’ N. lon. 
1° 45‘ W. from Vaux’s Tomb, or 71° 62’ E. of Greenwich, and distant about 2 miles from 
the west end of the island. On the east side of the head there 1s a bay or harbour, where 
small vessels may lie sheltered from westerly winds, .in from 3 to 5 fathoms. 

Goat totre = The coast of Guzarat, from Goapnat Point to Diu Head, is generally bold, safe to ap- 
proach, of moderate height, but rather low in some places; trees, and the appearance of 
cultivation are very seldom perceived, and it is destitute of a good harbour, where a ship 
could ride with safety during a gale of wind. ‘The depths along it, are nearly equal at dif- 
ferent distances from the shore, “the soundings therefore, do not give sufficient warning, nor 
denote the distarice off. 

and west’ = From Diu Head, the coast takes a direction about W. N.W. tN. 8 or 9 leagues, then 

Neal. N.W. by W. and N.W. to Jigat Point, the S. Western extremity of the Gulf of Cutch, 
the distance between them being about 46 leagues. The land contiguous to the sea in this 
space, 1s generally of moderate height, but high in the country. Along the coast the sound- 
ings are regular, from 34 or 36 fathoms 7 or 8 leagues off, to 10 or 12 fathoms near the 
shore, which is mostly bold and safe to approach, but cotitains no safe harbours, except for 
boats or small vessels. There are many towns on this part of the coast, from some of 
which, they export cotton wool, and other articles, to Bombay; but several of them are in- 
habited by a predatory race, who live on the plunder obtained from small trading vessels 
and boats, which are assaulted by these pirates.* 


Geo Stee’ = SJUGGAT, or JIGAT POINT, is in about lat. 22° 20’ N. lon, 69° 16’ E. or 1° 49’ 

bar =» W. from Diu Head; the land about it moderately elevated. To the N. Eastward of this 
point, the Island Bate is situated ; between which, atid the Oka coast, the harbour of Bate 
is formed, and well sheltered from all winds, The entr ance to it is in lat. 22° 31’ N. where 
about 1 mile to the north of the northern extremity of Oka, or Arambra Point, lies the 
bar, having on it near high water, 3 and 34 fathoms, rocky bottom; and outside of it at 
4a mile distance, 14 and 16 fathoms. A reef projects from the N.E. extreme of Oka, 
and a little farther in the same direction lies the high rocky Island Soomia, or Sonia; be- 
twixt which, and the reef just mentioned, is the passage into the harbour, being about az 
of a mile wide. 

wow tora — A vessel bound into Bate Harbour, should round the north extreme of the Oka Coast, 

“about a mile distant, keeping Bate Flagstaff a little shut in, or on with the N. E. sandy 
point, in crossing over the bar; the water will deepen afterward to 5 and 6 fathoms, in 


* The Guzarat Pirates, have now generally relinquished inet predatory habits, since that coast became subject 
to British authority. 
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standing toward the south point of Sonia; she must borrow on this island, to avoid the reef 


projecting from the Oka shore, in passing between them, where the depths are from 4 to 7 
When through this passage, a direct course to the E. N. East- 
L 


fathoins, rocky bottom. 
ward should be steered toward Bate Castle, borrowing a little on the starboard side; the 
depths will be found irregular from 7 to 4, or 3; fathoms. Abreast the castle, about mid- 
channel between the islands, there are 6 and 7 fathoms in one place, and 3, 4, and 5 fa- 
thoms around ; the bottom mostly rocky, and uneven, throughout the harbour. 
Bate* Castle is in lat. 92° 284’ N., lon. 69° 20’ E. by lunar obfervation. Variation Gee. Site. | 
1° 23’ W. in 1803. The rise of tide is 14 feet, high water at 12 hours on full and change 


of the moon. 
Lieut. J. Middleton, of the Bombay Marine, having been employed in 1821, with the 
Sylph cruizer, and two smaller vessels, fur the protection of the trade, in the Gulf of 
Cutch, against the pirates, he was enabled from observations and experience, to construct 
a chart of that Gulf, accompanied by the following Remarks and Sailing Directions, which saiting ai. 
will prove valuable to those who may have occasion to visit that branch of the Indian seas: the Gulf of 
In working round the Coast of Oka, after passing Jigat Pagoda (called also Dwarka) ah. 
which is very conspicuous, do not approach the Oka shore under 16 fathoms, till clear of 
Kulchee-gud shoal, which is 7 or 8 miles from Jigat, nor until Kulchee-gud Fort bear 
S. by I. ¢ E., then you may borrow to 10 fathoms rocky bottom; but not under 16 fa- 


thoms in the night. 
The mark for crossing Bate Bar, is the Fort a little shut in with the point on the S.W, Bate. 
side of the entrance: at low water spring tides, there is only 14 fathoms on the Bar. In 
working out, stand toward Oka to 7 fathoms, and towards the Reef to the northward of the 
Tsland Sonia into any depth at discretion, as the water shoals regularly towards it. The mark 
for crossing the bar will carry a vessel clear to the westward of that reef. 
Chinecree Reef, situated to the northward of Bate Island, is very extensive, and it is the cnineeree 
first or outermost danger on the south side of the entrance of the Gulf. In sailing for Bat- "°°" 
tvpore Bay, (on the East side of Bate Island) do not come under 14 fathoms on the north ; 
side of Chinecree Reef until Sonia Pagoda bears S.W., then, Chineeree Reef, or sand, may 
be approached to 9 fathoms, taking care in rounding it, not to go under 7 fathoms, nor ap- : 
proach Pugger Reef, which lies to the East of Bate Island, above 10 fathoms. The best 
anchorage is off Konee-maun’s Point, which is the eastern extreme of Bate Jsland, taking 
care not to open Battypore Bay, because in this case the depth decreases very quick in 
standing to the southward: there is 5 fathoms mud about $ or # mile from the shore, with ) 
the point bearing about S.W. by W. 
Pugver Reef, about 3 miles to the Eastward of Konee-mauns Point is overflowed at high Purser 
water: a vessel should not attempt to pass to the southward of this shoal, except at low’ *” 
water, when it, the Reef off Poseetra, S. Eastward of Bate, the southern extreme of Cha- 
ranka and the small Reef off it, can be seen. The best depth to keep in, is from 12 to 15 
fathoms, but in working to the westward of Poseetra Reef, the point may be approached to 
7 fathoms. The best track is between Chewsrah and the sinall Reef off it, where the sound- 
ings are from 13 to 15 fathoms rock: Adgar Reef must not be approached on the north | 
side under 10 fathoms. Any vessel may go to the southward of Chewsrah from Battypore 
Bay as far as Adgar Island, which is nearly 3 leagues Eastward from Poseetra Reef, but sega. 
ought not to attempt to yo farther up the Gulf to the southward ‘of Charanka (great shoal), 
as there is at one part only 14 fathoms at half tide. Good water may be procured on the 
7 i 


Island of Adgar. 
H. M. frigate, Fox, the Teign- 


* This place is of considerable strength, and was a rendezvous for the pirates. 
mouth and Ternate, Bombay cruizers, were sent on an expedition here, in April, 1803 ; they burnt about 30 of 


the pirate boats and vessels, made an attack on the castle by landing a party of men with some guns, and by 


firing on it from the ships, but were repulsed with some loss. 
| 


Tte2 


Charanka 
Reef, 


To sail up 
into the 
Gulf. 
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In passing to the northward of Pugger Reef, do not come under 18 fathoms. 

Charanka, or Chunka, is a Reef extending E. N. E. and W.S.W., about 8 or 9 miles, 
and its N. E. end is in lat. 22° 33’ N., about 18 miles to the E. N.E. of Konee-maun’s 
Point. The soundings on the north side of this reef are no guide until the centre of the north 
end of the trees on Charanka bear S.W. by S., when the water shoals regularly to 8 fathoms 
towards the Reef, which is a good depth to keep in, running along it to the N. E. end, antil 
the north end of the trees on Charanka bear West, where you may anchor within a 4 mile 
of the Reef in the same depth. The whole of this Reef is covered at high water, excepting 
four patches on it, which have trees on them, and are called by the natives, Charanka near 
the N. E. end, Norah the next, then Bidah, and Chewarah at the S. W. point of the reef. 
Care should be taken in approaching it at high water, to keep a good look out for the trees, 
which should not be approached nearer than 3 or 4 miles till the north end of the trees on 
Charanka bears S. W. by S., as mentioned above. The trees at a distance have the appear- 
ance of high rocks. | 

In working from Charanka towards Nowa-Nugga Point, which is distant 14 or 15 leagues, 
on the south side of the Gulf, after passing Kambalea Point and Reef, do not come under 
18 fathoms on the Halla coast or southern shore, particularly in standing towards Karamba 
Reef, which has 15 fathoms close to, and is 53 leagues to the E.S. E. of Charanka an- 


' chorage. The western side of Karamba Reef is separated from the Eastern extremity of 


Toona, 


Bedressa. 


Mundrah, 
‘ &e. 


Ranwarrab 
-Bhoals. 


Directions. 


Kambalea Reef by a channel about a mile wide, with from 18 to 9 fathoms water in it, 
where a vessel may anchor about 24 or 3 miles from the entrance of the small river, or 
creck of Syrriah, that Fort being about 23 miles within the entrance. Both Kambalea 
and Karamba Reefs are covered at high water. Jooriah Fort is about five leagues E. N. E. 
ward of Nowa-nugga Point, opposite to which there are several sand banks, and the water 
becomes too shoal for large vessels on this side of the Gulf. Nowa-Nugga Point is fronted 
by a reef, on the east side of which a vessel may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, to the N,N. E. 
of the mouth of Nowa-Nugga creek. 

Toona Creek is on the north side of the Gulf, distant about 6 or 7 leagues N. N.W. 
from Nowa-Nugga Point, and there 1s no danger in crossing over from the latter to the 
westernmost creck leading to Toona, there being two creeks, separated by an island or bank 
covered with bushes, and the westernmost creek is the smallest. With the mouth of this 
creek bearing N. by W. a vessel may anchor in any convenient depth over a mud bottom. 

Bedressa Fort, is about 5 leagues to the W.S.W. of Toona Creek, on the north shore, 
and in working from hence to Bedressa you may stand in to the shore to 7 fathoms, and off 
to 24 or 26 fathoms; and the same may be done in working from Bedressa to Mundrah, or 
to Neeveena Point, the latter being 54 leagues to the W. S.W. of Bedressa, and Mundrah 
is in the Bay between them, about 2 leagues N. N. E.ward from that point. 

Sunnarrah D’hurree, is a large sand-bank to the westward of Neeveena Point, between it 
and Mudwar, having a passage inside of it for boats. As this sand bank has 12 fathoms 
close to its southern side, do not come under 14 fathoms towards it in passing, and stand 
off shore to 20 fathoms, after which it is prudent to work from 9 to 16 fathoms in pro- 
ceeding to Mandavee Road. , 

Ranwarrah Shoals are about 8 or 9 miles to the southward of Mandavee, and in coming 
from the southward towards the latter place, Asseir Pagoda bearing North will clear the 
west end of these shoals, but as that Pagoda can be seen from this situation only in clear 
weather, it is advisable to fall in to the westward of it, about 3 or 4 miles, where the sound- 
ings change from rocks to mud, and the water has a very muddy appearance. On getting 
mud-soundings, steer towards the shore till you shoal to 12 fathoms, then haul to the east- 
ward, keeping this depth till past the reef off Asseir, on approaching which, the soundings 
will change to rocks and sand. When clear to the eastward of Asseir Reef, you may shoal 
to 9 fathoms sand, .and keep in this depth till the S.W. Bastion of Mandavee Fort bears 
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N. by W., which is a good bearing to anchor in the Road at any convenient depth. The _ 
Fort is in lat. 22° 51’ N., and in about lon. 69° 33’ E. Mevdaree: 
The parts of Ranwarrah Shoals, which are nearly dry, extend about 8 miles east and west, 
and are about 1 mile in breadth: the soundings on the south side of these shoals are no 


guide, the water being deep close to them. A vessel may pass about 2 miles to the west- 
ward of them coming from the southward, and will shoal from 16 fathoms to 7 fathoms at Directions. 


one cast of the lead, after which she will have irregular soundings from 6 to 9 fathoms rocks, 
and when clear to the northward of the shoals will have 9 fathoms sand. You may borrow 
towards the eastern extreinity of these shoals from 15 to 7 fathoms without danger, but in 
this case, it is prudent to haul out a little to the eastward. When there is any swell, the sea 
may be seen breaking over these shoals, therefore, a gocd look out should be kept on ap- 


proaching them from the southward. 
Throughout the gulf, it is high water on spring tides between 11 and 1 o'clock ; the rise 


and fall about 14 or 15 feet. 


—_—e 


COAST of INDIA, from BOMBAY toSURAT RIVER, with 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


FROM BOMBAY to Terrapore, the coast may be approached by a large ship to 8 fa- 
thoms in fine weather, and in some parts to 6 or 7 fathoms, but under 5 or 6 fathoms, the Bommay w 
bottom is frequently rocky between Terrapore and Demaun; the foul ground of St. Joha 
extends a yreat way out, and should not be approaclied nearer than 12 or 13 fathoms, for 
within these depths, there are overfalls in some places, the bottom rocky and unfit for an- 


Directions 
to vail troin 


chorage. . 
When abreast of Demaun, and from thence to Surat, the coast may be approached to 5 
or 6 fathoms at low water, but in standing to the westward, a ship oupht not to deepen above 


17 or 18 fathoms toward the banks; when within 3 leagues of Surat Road, it is proper to 
keep in 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, taking care not to stand off above 5 or 6 miles. 

With a contrary wind, ships working between Bombay and Surat, to benefit by the tides, 
must not stand far from the coast, but work within 3 or 4 leagues of it: they will be ob- 
liged to anchor when the tide is against them, except on the neaps, a ship that sails well may 
sometimes hold her own, by stretching well out in the offing, and taking advantage of any 
favorable slants of wind which may happen. 

A ship bound from Bombay to the northward, should leave the harbour toward the latter 
part of the ebb, that she may get to the westward of the reef by the time the flood makes, 
which will be favorable for proceeding to the northward. 
- To anchor in Mayhim Road, keep the mouth of the river well open, with the church on Maysim 
the north side of the entrance E, N. E., where a vessel may lie in 6 fathoms soft ground, but” 
with the church bearing east, hard ground extends out a great way from the land on the 
north side of the river; from the extremity of this hard ground, Bombay light-house is open 
with Malabar Point, the church then bearing east. 

On the bar of Mayhim River, there are 2 and 3 feet at low water, and about 2? fathoms 
at high water spring tides; small vessels wishing to proceed over it, should keep Mayhim Toaitorer 
fort and church in one, till the ruins of a church is on with a little nob or hummock in the ward” 
back land, bearing about N. E., then steer directly for it, to avoid a reef of rocks projecting —"” 
from the fort to the northward, and a great way to the S. Westward; when the church is 
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brought well open with the fort, they may haul in for the Bunder, or Custom-house, which 


Versavab 
and the ad- 
yrcent coast, 


Basscen 
River, 


How to sail 
into it. 


Arnoll 
Island. 


Terrapore 
and the 
coast to St. 
John. 


is situated between them, and anchor in 2 and 24 fathoms at low water, 


VERSAVAH FORT, in lat.19°7’ N., is about 7 miles to the northward of Mayhim 
Road, a vessel passing between them should not come under 6 or 7 fathoms, for under 5 fa- 
thoms the bottom is rocky; the coast generally is low, but inland the country is mountainous. 
The river of Versavah is a salt water river without any bar, having 23 and 3 fathoms in the 
entrance; the channel is close to the fort, and at this place not above 150 yards wide, being 
contracted by the shoal which stretches from the village along the eastern shore, and extends 
nearly to the point at the west side of the entrance on which the fort is situated. Off this 
place, there are several rocky patches; that called Versavah Rock, lies to the westward of 
the point, and has 5 fathoms close to it at low water, and 33 fathoms inside, between it and 
another rock, which is always above water. Inside of this rock hes Versavah Island, which 
is small, and joined to the point by a reef of rocks, dry at half tide. There is another shoal 
of rocks about a mile S.W. from the fort, having only 2 feet on it at low water, between 
which and the island and other rocks to the northward, is the channel leading to the river. 
It is high water here at 124 hours, on full and change of moon, the rise of tide 16 feet. 


BASSEEN RIVER, in lat. 19° 18’ N., and 10 or 11 miles from Versavah, has shoal 
water extending a great way out from it; the coast between these places 1s rocky under 5 
fathoms, and should not be approached close, as some of the rocks lie a mile from the shore. 
The fishing stakes are placed a great way out, and ought to be avoided in the night, by 
vessels working along shore.* 

Between Versaval) and Basseen, there is the village, and the River Murvah, navigable 
only by boats. 

A vessel bound into Basseen River, before coming into 5 fathoms, should bring the south 
steeple of Basseen on with the first Little Peak to the southward of the Great one, or that 
steeple E3S., then stand in direct for Puspear Rock; when near this, she ought to edge 
away round the southern side of it, until it bear N., or N. by W., then steer over direct for 
Deravee Battery on the starboard shore. If to proceed to the town of Basseen, (which is 
several miles up the river) after passing to the southward of Puspear Rock, keep close along 
the northern shore, till abreast the fort, for the centre of the river is occupied by an exten- 
sive bank, nearly dry at low water; and to the westward of Deravee Battery, a reef of rocks 
projects out nearly to the meridian of Puspear Rock. To the southward of this rock, there 
is a swatch of muddy ground, which divides the bar into two parts ; the least depth on it at 
low water spring tides, is 1 and 1q fathoms, the rise about 17 feet perpendicular, and flows 
to 124 hours, on full and change of the moon. | 

To the N.W. of Puspear Rock, a reef of rocks projccts out to 5 fathoms; betwecn this 
place and Arnoll Island, the distance is about 3 leagues, the shore rocky, and should not be 
approached under 8 fathoms by a large vessel. Angassee Bay, on the north side of Arnoll 
Island, is full of shoals, and only navigable by boats or small vessels: the channel is between 
the island and main, for a reef of rocks extends across the mouth of the bay. There is a 
fort on the island, which is nearly a mile distant from the main; the lat, 19° 28’ N. 


TERRAPORE POINT, in lat. 19° 50' N., bears nearly N. by W. from Arnoll Island, 


distant 74 leagues; between them the coast is rocky, not to be borrowed on nearer than 8 


“ Both to the northward and southward of Bombay, off Mayhim, Versavah, Basseen, Choul, &c. they are 
sometimes placed as far out as 8 or 9 fathoms: they are laid down by the fishermen at the beginning of the fair 
season, and taken up before the S.W. monsoon sets in. This is done by pressure, as they are forced into the 
ground on the falling tide, by boats affixed to them, ard dragged out of it in the same manner with thie flood. 
mate stake is valued at 50 or 60 rupees; therefore; be careful not to destroy the labour of these industrious 

shermen. 
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fathoms, for the foul ground projects from the point nearly to that deptli. On the N. side 
of it the town and bay of Terrapore are situated, in wiich there is anchorage to the N.W. 

of the town, but the bottom is mostly rocky; particularly in the southern part of the bay, 
which is full of rocks and shoals, extending from the point to the N.W. and northward, 
abreast the town. The Peak of Terrapore, situated 4 leayues to the S. F. of the town, and 
a little inland, resembles a castle when scen from the N. Westward, being composed of 
rugged rocks upon the summit of a hill. Valentine’s Peak, about 4 leaques. farther to the 
vorthward, is a very sharp pyramid; but fronting the sea, the coast is generally low, and 
covered with trees. Between Bombay and Terrapore, the tides set nearly in the direction of 
the land, ou flood a little toward it, and the ebb a little from it, about 8. S.W. 

HIGH LAND OF ST. JOTIN, situated about 3 leagues inland, has a regular appear- Reetanc 
ance, sloping to the northward and southward from the central part, which 13 a round MOUNE, of st. Jobn. 
and set always for the body of the high land. It is in Jat. 20° 2’ N. 5 or 6 iniles east from 
Bombay Castle, but the coast abreast, is 3 or 4 miles to the westward of the same meridian. 

An extensive reef with rocky ground fronts this part of the coast, projecting out from it 7 or 
8 miles abreast the high land, stretching from Danno River, a little northward of Terrapore, 
nearly to Demaun. 

When the body of the high land of St. John is brought to bear E. N.E., a sbip is then Tp 
approaching the southern part of the foul ground, and ought not to come under 12 or 13 reetand ton 

With the body 


fathoms, for the rocky bottom projects out in some places to 12 fathoms. 
of the high Jand bearing from E. N. FE. to E.S. E., a large vessel ought not to come under 


13 fathoms, toward the verge of the foul ground ; for she might be liable to lose her anchor 
among the rocks, if drifted on the edge of the reef during a calm, and obliged to anchor there, 
where the tide runs strong In eddies. 

When the body of the high Jand of St. John is brought to bear E.S. E., a ship is then to 
the northward of the extremity of the reef, and may stand in to 10 or 11 fathoms, at tacking 
from the shore ; but not nearer than 10 fathoms till nearly abreast of Demaun, for the coast 
continues rocky as far out as 8 or 9 fathoms, until that place is nearly approached. 

When round the foul ground of St.John, a ship should steer to the N. Eastward to gct tnd ater. 
near the coast; in working, she may stand in to 10 or II fathoms, and off to 18 or 20 fa- surat Rend. 
thoms, but in standing far. over to the N.W., should she begin to shoal on the southern part 
of Malacca Banks, it will be prudent to tack and stretch over for the coast, keeping after- 


ward withia a moderate distance of it, in proceeding toward Surat Road. 


DEMAUN, in lat. 20° 22’ N., belonging to the Portuguese, is known by two square nemoun 
steeples, and the white appearance of the buildings; also by a hill to the northward, com- ““*"* 
posed of four hummocks, called Demaun Hills, and.farther northward, a round fortitied 
mount, very conspicuous, standing by itself on the level plain, called Poneira, or Panella Hill. 
On the south side of the river, about 27 miles distant, Enderghur [ort is situated on a hill, 
which is another mark to know this place. Ships may ancbor in Demaun Road in 8 fa- ,,...4. 
thoms, with the river open, bearing E., and Panella [Hill N. E. 4 N., off the town about 4 ) 
miles. To stand over the bar into the river, keep the flag-staff of the northern fort E. 4 x N., tosait over 
or the entrance of the river due east; and steer in direct for it; the depth at low water spring — 
tides, is 2 feet on the bar, and 18 or 20 feet inside between the forts at the town, where the 
bottom is soft nud. The bar is very flat, mostly hard sand, except from the north point of 
the river, rocky ground projects a great way out. There is never less in common springs 
than 3 fathoms, at high water on the bar, the rise of tide being 17 or 18 feet, and flows to 
about 14 hour, on full rand change of the moon, but in the offing the flood continues till 22 


hours. 
Provisions and vegetables are plentiful and cheap here: it is an excellent place for small Rete 


r 
: 
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vessels to remain during the S.W. monsoon, or to receive repairs if needful, the country 
being well stocked with ship timber. Many ships from 500 to 900 tons burden, have been 


- built in this river. 


Oimersary 
River. 


Bulesanr 
River. 


(sundavee 
River. 


Nunsaree 
River. 


OMERSARY RIVER, is distant 6 or 7 leagues from the former, having a dry bar at 4 
ebb ; a small vessel bound into this river, should bring a high white building inland at Par- 
dee, to bear E.S.E., then steer in with the entrance of the river open; when Panella Hill 
bears E. by N., she will be inside the bar, and in the entrance of the river she may anchor, 
when the Jand to the northward is shut in with the point on the same side. 


BULSAUR RIVER, is distant about 2 leagues farther northward, in lat. 20° 342’ N., 
having 2 or 3 feet on the bar at low water spring tides, the rise about 18 feet perpendicular, 
and flows to 14 hour, on full and change of moon. <A vessel proceeding into this river, 
ought to bring the northernmost tree, or Grove of Cossumba, to bear E. by S. in one with 
the south point of the entrance, and may then steer directly for it with safety. Outside the 
bar, abuut 3 a mile from it, there is a rocky bank with 6 feet on it at low water; and inside 
between them, 12 and 13 feet, soft ground. In the river there are 7, 8, and 9 feet at low 
water. 


GUNDAVEE RIVER, 1s distant 8 miles N. by W. from Bulsaur River, having a bar 
above a mile from the entrance, with 3 and 4 feet on it at low water. To go into it, bring 
two palm trees, called Mender Tree, to bear E. N.E., then steer over the bar with this 
bearing, for the shore to the northward of the entrance, taking care to avoid the north end 
of the south sand, on which fishing stakes are sometimes placed. When a flat bush resem- 
bling the top of a barn ts brought to bear S. by E., steer for it, and anchor close within the 
south point of the river, or outside of the entrance close to the northern shore. It is high 
water at 2 hours, on full and change of moon, the rise of tide 19 feet. 


NUNSAREE RIVER, bears from Gundavee River about N. N.W., distant 5 leagues ; 
it is wide at the entrance, but difficult of access, on account of the undulating channel among 
the banks, which has generally 3 or 4 feet in it at low water spring tides. A small vessel 
bound into it should bring a round bushy tree on the south side the entrance, to bear E.N.E. 
and steer for it until the southernmost trees on Bansee point bear N. N.W.; she will then 
be close to the south point of a sandy island, and must steer along the east side of it, keep- 
ing Bansee point N. N.W. until it is closely approached, where she may anchor; or steer 
along the point till the bushy tree bears E. 5. E. 3 S., then stand across the river towards it, 
and ancl.or very close to Nunsaree Point.* 

Between Demaun and Surat River, the land near the sea is low, covered with trees, and 
in some places, particularly contiguous to the rivers, it is inundated during high tides in the 


stormy season. 


Directions 
from De- 
inaun to 


Surat Road, 


When round the foul ground of St. John, and abreast of Demaun, a ship ought to keep 
along the shore for Surat Road, observing not to stand farther off than 23, or at most 3 
leagues from it, nor to deepen above 14 or 16 fathoms ; she may in working, stand to 5 or 


* Between Nunsaree and Surat Rivers, there is another called False River. These rivers which have been 
described, are only frequented by boats and small vessels, and their channels by the shifting of the sands are 
liable to alter; it may therefore, seem of little utility to have noticed them so particularly ; but it may probably 
sometime happen, that a storm will overtake a ship on this part of the coast, and force her to run for the near- 
est river, to prevent being driven on shore. If this is attempted, it ought to be near high water, to afford a 
chance of succeeding. Demaun River is the safest and most favorable for such purpose. The Hornby of 700 
tons burthen, and other smaller ships, were saved by running at the last extremity into this river, when en- 
countered by sudden storms on departing from Surat Road in the month of May. 
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6 fathoms on the soft bank lining the shore, but in case of anchoring at high water well in, 
to benefit by the first of the following flood, it will be prudent not to do this under 7} or 8 
fathoms in spring tides, the water sumctimes falling 19 or 20 feet perpendicular. In 1788, 
bound from China to Surat in the Gunjavar, a large ship drawing 21 feet, belonging to Chil- 
laby, a respectable Mahomedan merchant of the latter place, we anchored in 63 fathoms, 
and grounded in the soft mud at low water. 

With Panella Hill bearing about I, 4 N., there is a narrow spit of sand extending a great 
way out, with different depths on it from 8 to 13 fathoms, called Panella Spit: this may 
sometimes be a guide in the night when passing at 5 or 6 miles distance from the shore, if 
the lead is kept going, as the water will shoal suddenly on it in crossing, and soon return to 
the former depth when over it. Iaving passed 3 or 4 leagues to the northward of Panella 
Hill, a ship should steer along shore, in soundings from 7 to 9, or 10 fathoms ; but in work- 
ing, should she stand too far out, so as to get a cast of hard ground, or shoal on the edge of 
the Malacca Banks, it will be prudent to tack instantly toward the land. Being within 4 or 
5 leagues of Surat Road, she ought to work between 64 or 7 fathoms toward the shore, to 9 
or 10 fathoms in the ofting, as the chanuel then becomes more contracted ; 9 or 10 fathoms 
Is a good track with a fair wind. 

VAUXS TOMB, on Swallow Point, north side the entrance of Surat River, is in lat. 
21° 42’ N., lon. 72° 514' E. The anchoring cround for large ships in Surat Road, is from 7 
to 8 fathoms at low water, in lat. 21° 0’ N. or 21° 1’ N. with Vaux’s Tomb bearing N. 4 E. 
to N. 3 I.., and Ialse River entrance E. by S. to E. S. E. very soft ground. Here, on the 
springs, the tides run very rapid, particularly the ebb, about 5 knots per hour; but farther 
in, where small vessels lie near the bar, in 4 or 5 fathoms at low water, with the tomb N. 4 
W. they do not run with such velocity. 

It is impossible to direct a stranger how to proceed over the bar into Surat River, for 
the sands are almost continually changing, by which new channels open, and the old ones 
are shut up. Formerly, that called Domus Channel was the deepest, and generally used 
by ships; which took a direction on the east side of the banks, toward the village Domus, 
situated on the eastern shore, but it is now filled up, being only navigable by boats at half 
tide. The proper channel over the bar at present, 1s between the sand that projects above 
a mile from Swallow Point, forming the north side of the bar, and other extensive sands, 
which fill the middle of the river, and the eastern shore. After turning round the extremity 
of Swallow Sand, the channel takes a direction to the northward, close along the western 
shore of the river, where it becomes much deeper, and more safe than between the sands 
outside. Although this is the proper channel to enter the river, it Is narrow, and at low 
water spring tides, there is not depth sufficient for a small boat between the dry sands near 
the bar, which to those passing cutward, have a dreary aspect, being elevated 12 or 14 feet 
on each side of this contracted channel: boats passing down with the latter part of the ebb 
in this narrow gut, are carried along very speedily, by the water rushing through it with 
great violence, but being very shallow, they are liable frequently to touch the bottom, when 
the Lascars or sailors acquainted with the river, always leap out to support the boats and 


prevent them from upsetting. The distance from the bar to tne city of Surat, is about 6 
leagues ; near two thirds of the distance, there is a continued chain of banks, many of them 


Geo. Site of 
Vaux’sfoiunb 


Anchorage 
in Surat 
Road ; 


ant de. 
scription of 
the bar and 
siver, 


dry at half tide, with very small depths at low water, in the channels between them. 
Above Omrah, and near the city, the river is more contracted, with deeper water. Surat Suae*™ 


Castle is in lat. 21° 11 N., lon. 73° 52’ E., or 8 miles east from Bombay Castle by chro- 
gh water on full and change of the moon, about 4 o'clock. 


nometers. In the road, it is hi 


Variation 0° 30’ W. in 1791. 
In Surat Road, and in the-entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, southerly winds and blowing tite, 
happen late 


weather set in much sooner than at Bombay. — It is considered dangerous for ships drawing 
VOL. I. Uu 


in Lhe season 
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much water, to remain in the road after the middle of April, for in this month and early in 
May, smart southerly winds frequently blow during the springs, particularly in the night, 
with the flood tide. These winds produce a considerable sea, which by the strength of the 
tide, strikes forcibly against a ship, causing her to drive and bring both anchors a-head ; 
this is alsa, sometimes occasioned by the strong tide lifting up the stern cable against a ship's 
heel, causing her to sheer obliquely to the stream, until she brings both anchors a-head. 
It is therefore, advisable, when a slip is detained in Surat Road late in the season, to keep 
at single anchor with a good cable down, sighting it at every convenient opportunity ; by 
so doing, she will ride better in blowing weather, than if two anchors were down, and 
should circumstances make it necessary to cut or slip, only one anchor will be left on the 
ground. 

At such times, it is prudent to keep a pilot on board, that he may carry the vessel, if 
small, into the river, should a storm be apprehended ; or to Gogo if it seems more elivible, 
where she will be sheltered by the reef and Island of Peram. In some storms that hap- 
pened late in-April and early in May, several ships have been lost by remaining too long at 

. their anchors, when the wind bad veered round to the westward, and prevented them from 
weathering Swallow Point.* 

ludications —— “['he approach of a gale in these months, 1s sometimes indicated by dark cloudy weather, 

approach. gloomy and black to the S. Eastward, with lightning and faint variable breczes, mostly from 

southward ; with these indications, a ship should ride at single anchor, in a state of prepa- 

‘ration for severe weather, with a good fore-sail, and storm stay-sails bent. Some ships lie 

with topmasts struck, the fore-sail and storm stay-sails being sufficient to run with, over the 

bar, or to Gogo. 


GULF of CAMBAY; BANKS near the ENTRANCE, and 
DIRECTIONS from SURAT BAR to the 
NORTHWARD. 


matacca = "THTE HEAD, or northern part of Malacca Banks, should never be approached with an 
dasgerus. ebbing tide; being steep to, the soundings give no warning, and were a vessel to take the 


ground here, she would be overset masts downward in an instant, by the rapidity of the 
tides. 

Basternmost The easternmost danger of Malacca Banks is in lat. 20° 56’ to 21° 1’N. about 5 or 6 
wiles from Surat Bar, having 1 and 2 fathoms on it atlow water. Vaux’s Tomb bears from 
it N. 50° E. . 

nnd South- The south-easternmost danger, dry at low water, is in lat. 20° 50’ N.; the ships in Surat 


onsternmost 


aangets. Road bearing from it N. 47° E., just discernible from the deck of a small vessel when close 
to it. About 3 or 4 miles directly west from this, there is another dry bank; and from the 
latter, shual water extends about 3 leagues to the southward, generally from 3 to 5 or 6 fa- 


* In the heavy storm that happened on the 20th of April, 1782, several large and small ships were moored 
in Surat Road; some parted their cables, were driven on shore, and went to pieces; others held fast, but rolled 
away all their masts by the heavy sea; three of those lost, belonged to Chillaby, one of them completely laden 
for Basra, called Fatty Bumbarack, rolled away her masts, and foundered when the wind had veered and was 
blowing hard from the land, occasioned by her labouring between the wind, tide, and high cross sea, from 
southward and westward : excepting one Lascar (whom I have sailed with), all the crew of this ship perished. 
She was a strong vessel, with a valuable cargo on board. Since 1782, no such heavy storm has happened in 
April, at Surat, nor even in May, although some gales have been experienced in the latter month. 
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thoms. To,the southward of lat. 20° 30/ or even 20° 33’ N., there appears to be no danger 
on the tails, or southern extremities of these banks. 
The norti-easternmost danger or head of the Malacca Bank, is in lat. 21° 10’ N. distant Net 
about 54 miles from the shore of Swallow, the channel between it and Swallow Bank is 4-6" 
about 3 miles broad, this shore bank projecting out 14 mile. These are sometimes called 
the «nner and outer sands of Swallow, and are both dry at low water. ? 
‘From the north-easternmost danger, or outer sand of Swallow, the distance is 10 or 13 
miles due west to the dry bank called Goapnat; the northern limit of shoal water extending 
nearly in a direct line between them, having 17 or 18 fathoins close to it. Goapnat Bank Geapoar | 
has 10 fathoms within 200 yards of the dry sand at half tide, and joins to the N. Western Sorti.wes. 
extremity of the Malacca Banks, which is distant about 8 miles farther to the westward ; danger. 
from hence, these banks extend southward to lat. 20° 40' N., where there is 1 and @ fa- 
thoms about 5 miles west from the meridian of Goapnat Point, which is thought to be 
the S.Westernmost danger. The whole of the Malacca Banks (whose exterior boundary ternmmt 
has been described), are joined together by shoal water, without any safe channel between these banks 
them. 
From Surat Road, when bound to the northward with the flood, a course about N.W. To sail frow 
will be necessary, which will lead between Swallow Bank and the Head of the Malacca © Broacu. 
Banks, in 13 or 14 fathoms, or you may keep about 3 or 4 miles from the shore in soundings 
from 10 to 13 fathoms, which will lead through the fair channel, in passing between them. 
When Cutcheree Tree bears E. by N. (known by a large single brab tree on a low point) 
haul out W. by N. until Bogway Point bears N. E. 3 E., Donda E. by N. + N., and 
Cutcheree Tree E. by S. 4 S., you will then be clear to the westward of Goolwaller Sand, | 
in soundings from 10 to 14 fathoms, and ought to steer N. by W. for Broach Road. 
The sands off Bogway, extend about 5 miles from the shore, and are called Goolwaller Bosvay | 
and Bogway Sands; between them and the main, there is a channel, through which the small 
coasting vessels puss in 3 and 4 tathoms water, but in the night, or in a large vessel, it is ad- 
visable to keep well out to the westward of these sands. From the land of Swallow to 
Broach Bar, a continued bank extends along the shore, which at Broach River's entrance 
projects out about 5 miles, 
The bar of the river, is in lat. 21° 35’ N., and Broach Point, about 4 miles farther to the Broach Bar 
A vessel may anchor off the anchorage. 


northward, is 5 miles west from the meridian of Vaux’s Tomb. 
bar, with Broach Point N. by E. ¢ E., distant 4 or 5 miles, Peram Isiand W. 3 N., in 6 


fathoms at low water. 

The tide flows here, till about 44 hours on full and change of the moon, velocity 6 knots 
per hour, rising nearly 30 feet perpendicular. On the north side of the river, a great way up, 
the town of Broach is situated ; vessels of considerable burden, may proceed to this place, 
as the channels contain deep water in many places, but are too intricate to be navigated 


without a pilot. 
On the east side of the gulf, the flood tide sets about N. by E. and the ebb S. by W. ex- 
cept where their direction is altered by the form of the sands. 
From Broach Bar to Jumbaseer Road, in lat. 21° 49’ N., a flat, dry at low water, pro- 722% from 
jects 1} and 2 miles from the shore, with soundings from 4 to 7 fathoms close to it. In ‘eer 4. 
passing along here, a vessel should keep within 3 miles of the shore, in 7 or 8 fathoms at 
low water, and in working, she ought not to stand off above 5 or 6 miles, in 8 to 10 fathoms, 
for the tide is so rapid, that great difficulty would be found to regain the shore, were the 


wind to fail whilst she is in the offing. 

Jumbasseer Road, may be known by the entrance of the river being open, and a pagoda Anchorage 
on the north side of it, where vessels may anchor in 7 fathoms at low water, with the pa- 
goda bearing E. N. E. $ N. 4 or 5 miles, and Jumbasseer Point E. by N., the dry part of 
the flat distant 14 mile. Here they will ride in safety, the north part of the flat breaking 
Uug? 
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the streneth of the tide, which flows until about 42 hours on full and change of the moon, 
and rises from 33 to 36 feet perpendicular. From this river, cotton, grain, and oil, are ex- 
ported in considerable quantitics to Bombay, and other places. 

The coast From Jumbasseer to Gonzway, the distance is about 6 leagues, in a channel from 1 to 2 


and channel 


rom dune miles wide, but very dangerous by the rapidity of the tides ; the soundings in it, are from 2 


Dasseer 

Gongway. to 7 fathoms, at first quarter flood. The flat to the northward of Jumbasseer, stretches out 
4 miles from the shore in some places, and a vessel should keep within a ¢ mile of it -in 
passing along, in.2, 3, and 4 fathoms, until a small clump of trees is bearing east, then 
haul in for the shore, keepitig within 200 yards of it, till abreast the town of Gongway ; the 
anchorave is about 80 yards from high water mark, where vessels ground in the mud at first 
quarter ebb. No vessel must go farther than Gongway in one tide from Jumbasseer, for if 
she cannot reach Cambay Creck it is dangerous, as she must return to Gongway. It is high 
water here, about 54 hours on full and change of the moon. It must be observed, that the 
sands and channels in the northern part of the gulf, are liable to shift annually, by the vio- 
lence of the freshes. | 

To the northward of lat. 22° 3° N. the gulf is dry at low water spring tides, from side to 

side, up to Cambar. . 

Breve ription }romw Gongway to Cambay, in lat. 90° of N., the distance is about 5 leagues ; the small 

trom Gong- vessels that navigate here always weigh at first quarter flood, and stand over, keeping thie 

by. pagoda at Cambay bearing about N. by E. 2 E., and from N. by W. to N. E. by N. in 
working, when to the northward of Dagom; for the shore must be kept close a-board until 
they pass that place. The soundings are from 2 to 4 fathoms with overfalls, and the tide so 
rapid, that a vessel taking the ground would immediately overset, and probably every person 
on board perish, which has frequently happened through the neglect or obstinacy of the 


pilots. In this part of the gulf, the flood sets N. I. and the ebb S. W. 


DIRECTIONS from SURAT BAR to GOGO, and from the 
GULF of CAMBAY, | 


TO THE SOUTHWARD, IN THE S.W. MONSOON. 
roprocceee SHOULD A VESSEL be detained in Surat Road, until the S.W. monsoon sets in, it 


Koadintse Wil be found very dificult, if not impossible, for her to get to the southward round the foul 
on ground of St. John, as a heavy swell tumbles in upon the shore, rendering it very trouble- 
some to get an offing. She must, therefore, if bound to Bombay, or any other port in the 
southern or eastern parts of India, procced to the northward for Gogo, where she may obtain 
supplies; and from thence, work along the west side of the Gulf to Goapnat Point, and 
afterward to Diu; from the latter place, she may stretch off from the land, and will probably 
reach Bombay without tacking. | | 
Directions A ship departing from Surat Road, or when driven from it by the S.W. winds setting in 
shencela” strong, ought with the flood tide to steer about N.W., keeping in 13 or 14 fathoms until 
me through the channel between Swallow Bank and the head of Malacca Banks. The same 
course continued (unless the tide is very strong) will lead her upon the bard ground off 
Peram Island, which is an excellent guide in the night, or in hazy weather; she ought to keep 
along the edge of it in 12 to 14 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles distance from the island, taking 
care to edge away to the northward, should the depths decrease considerably. When to the 


northward of the hard ground off Peram, or with Gogo Town bearing W. N.W.,, she ought 
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34 fathoms at low water, with the house on 


to haul in as for it, and anchor in 3 or 34 
In running for the anchorage, care is Anchurace 


Peram S.S. E. 4 E., directly abreast of Gogo Town. 
requisite not to vet to the nor thward, for E. N. E. from (ovo Creek, there is a bank dry at 


low water. And it must be observed, that the perpendicular rise and fall of tile, is from: 30 
to 33 teet on the springs, and flows about 4 hours on full ay change of moon, except when 
affected by northerly or southerly winds. 

The town of Gogo, about 7 miles N.W. from Perain iiaaal is in lat, 21°41’ N, and 28 tne wwn. 
miles west of Vaux’s Tomb by chronometer; the best Lascars in India are natives of this 
place, and ships touching here may procure water and some refreshments, or repair any da- 
mages sustained. It is a safe place for vessels to remain during the 8. W. monsoon, or to 
run “for, should they part from their anchors in Surat Road, being an entire bed of mud to 4 
of a mile from the shore, and the water always smooth. The land about Gozo being gene- 
rally low, is inundated at high spring tides, which obliges the fresh water to be brought 4 
or 5 miles distance. V'ire-wood is very scarce. 

A slip leaving Gogo Road with the cbb, must take care that the tide does not set her Araution. 
down on the reef off Peram, or between that island and the main, where the tide runs 10 
knots per bour through a narrow gut among the rocks, but there 1s no safe passage for a 


vessel, although the island is 2 miles distant from the main land. 
Excepting the bank to the N. E. of Govo, dry at low water, the gulf is clear of danget 


across'to Broach Point. 
If necessitated to leave Surat Road by strong southerly winds, and not intending to rup Sie 


for Govo, you may, if, the weather become fav oniele: stretch across the cult to the north- fens pasa 
ward of the Head of the Malacca Banks, for the coast about Sultanpore, where you may 
anchor in smooth water to the northward of the bank situated abreast the river, or work to 

the southward round Goapnat Reef and Point, if circumstances admit, and atter wards to the 
westward, along the coast to Diu. 

To beat from Goapnat Point, or from Gogo. to Diu Head, after the S.W. monsvon is 
commenced, may not be always practicable, but a handy ship that sails well, having very 
good canvas, and proper ground tackling for working tide’s work, may probably find little 
difficulty in doing it; for which the moon- -light nights may be considered inost favorable, the 
winds being then not so violent in general, “as during the spring tides at the change of the 
moon. 

‘A ship being well prepared to encounter strong winds, and if bound to Bombay, or other 7 preceee 
parts of India, “should sail from Gogo Road at high water, and steer round the north-east tre 
part of the hard ground off Peram; when round. it, she ought to work to the southward Pei. 
with the ebb, and may stand to 7 or 8 fathoms in tacking from the shore, or nearer if 


requisite. 
From Peram Island to Sultanpore River, the coast has a barren aspect, fenced by rocks, c Coast tean 


and difficult of access, but may be approached to 5 or 6 fathoms. alle 
Sultanpore River is in Jat. 21° QU’ N., having a conical hill inland, about 5 miles to the '"""” 
W.N.W.,, called Tullijah Hill; when this hill is brought to bear west, a ship must keep 
farther from the shore, for abreast the entrance of the river, at 4 miles distance, there is a 
dangerous bank nearly even with the surface of the sea at low water. It is about 1 mile 


long and } a mile broad, having 5 or 6 fathoms within it, and 1s steep to, on the outside, 17 
‘ fathoms aout I mile off, and 12 fathoms close to it. 


Goapnat Point, there is a channel leading to Sultanpore River, by keeping Tullijah Till and 
Settrujah Hill in one bearing N. 60° W., which leads a vessel through in the deepest water, 


2 and 3 fathoms soft ground. 
To : 
fund ape 


Having reached the shoal off Goapnat Point, it will be prudent to choose day-light to 
work through the channel between the south end of it and the N.W. extremity of the Ma- str’, 


lacca Banks, as the soundings are no guide, the depths being 15 to 18 fathoms from side to 


Between this bank and the shoal Off A Cor: 


{ 
{ 
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side, and the channel scarcely 4 miles broad. When round the shoal off Goapnat Point, a 
ship must take every advantage of the tides in working along the coast, by anchoring when 
it is unfavorable; and she ought to work near it, observing (as formerly noticed in the de- 
scription of this coast) that the soundings give little warning of the approach toward the 
shore, there being 8 and 9 fathoms close to it in some places, and the same depths 3 or 4 

trencera leagues off. When near Searbett Island, or Jaffrabad, she may venture to make longer 

ome" tacks off shore occasionally, when the wind favors her, being then well to the westward of 
the S.W. extremity of the Malacca Banks; but it will be proper to continue to work within 
a reasonable distance of the coast, keeping near It till she reach Diu Head. 

vouthwarg.  Havingsworked this far to the westward, she may stretch out from the land with the ebb 
tide, and if the wind incline from the westward, she will probably get into the latitude of the 
entrance of Bombay Harbour at a considerable distance from it, without tacking; but if the 
wind incline to the S.S.W. or S.Westward, it will be proper to tack occasionally to preserve 
the westing: for she must by no means approach near the coast to the northward of the 
entrance of Bombay Harbour, whether bound into it, or to the southward along the coast of 
Malabar to Cape Comorin. Were she to get near the land to the northward of Bombay 
Harbour, it would be found very difficult, if not impossible in bad weather, to work to the 
southward round the reef, against the heavy sea and northerly drain along shore at the setting 
in of the monsoon; but well out from the land, the sea runs more regular, and advantage 
can be taken to tack with favorable squalls or shifts of wind, whereby a sip will generally 
gain ground in working against the monsoon to the southward. 

A ship intending to beat along the Guzarat Coast to Diu Head, should have a pilot for 
the Gulf of Cambay on board, who may be procured at Surat or Gogo; and he may pro- 
bably be conveniently landed at Diu in passing, or carried to Bombay, as circumstances 
require. : 


MONSOONS, LAND and SEA BREEZES, and CUR- 
RENTS on the WESTERN SIDE of HINDOOSTAN ; 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING ALONG THE COAST. 
changefrom THE N. E. MONSOON, or fair weather season, generally commences about the 


monoon; middle of November, at Bombay, and on the northern parts of the coast; but sooner to the 
southward of Mount Dilly, about Calicut, Cochin, and Anjenga. ‘The strong S. W. and 
Westerly winds fail after the middle of September, and are followed by light variable breezes, 
frequent calms, cloudy weather, and showers at times. This unsetiled state of the winds 
and weather, between the monsoons, generally begins late in September, and continues 6 or 
8 weeks, the prevailing breezes from N.Westward, but at times from S.W. and Southward ; 
at other times, squalls may happen, blowing from the land, although these are seldom expe- 
rienced in September or October. 

insomeseae = At the breaking up of the S.W. monsoon, there is’ often much thunder and lightning; it 

cdwitha ig sometimes attended with a sudden storm from southward, which veers to S.W., but more 
generally to S. Eastward, blowing very violent for several.hours. This storm has in general, 


happened late in October, or early in November,* after which, the N. E. monsoon sets in, 


* In one of these S. E. gales which- happened at Bombay about the beginning of November, 1799, several 
ships were driven from their anchors in the harbour. It veered to the eastward, and blew a hurricane for some 
time; the ships Herculus and Hunter, drove on the rocks under the castle, the latter was completely wrecked, 
and the other obliged to undergo a repair. On the same day, a dreadful storm happened in Table Bay, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, when His Majesty's ship, Sceptre, with several others, were driven on shore, and part of 
their crews perished. 
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with land and sea breezes, and fine weather ; but the monsoon frequently breaks up, without 
any storm. 

The navigation sailing either up or down the coast, in October and great part of Novem- october au 
ber, is usually tedious and uncertain, for there is no dependance on the winds till late in settee 
November, or about the beginning of December; the sky then becomes serene, with land 
and sea breezes, favorable for sailing up or down the coast. 

In December and January, the land winds are regular and strong, and sometimes (though coal cie 
seldom) to the southward of Calicut, they are experienced to continue blowing through a 
Jarge chasm in the Ghauts upwards of 24 hours, without any intervening sea breeze. In 
these months, a passage may sometimes be made from Cape Comorin to Bombay in 8 or 10 


In November, and early in December, the sea breezes are very weak, but become 
As I'ebruary advances, the land breezes decrease in 


days. 
stronger as the season gets forward. 


strength and duration, and are not always regular. 
When the land and sea breezes are regular, the latter fails in the evening about sun-set, 


and is generally followed by a calm, which continues until the land breeze comes off; this 
may be expected to commence at 8, 9, or 10 P. M.; at first it comes in fluctuating gentle 
breezes, but soon becomes steady between N. FE. and E.S.E., continuing so, till Y or 10 
A. M. next morning; it then begins to fail, decreasing to a calm about mid-day. About this 
time, or a little past noon, the sea breeze sets in from W.S.W., West, or W. N.W., a plea- 
sant gale; and generally veers to the northward in the evening, then decreasing in strength. 

These land and sea breezes require the attention of the navigator, to benefit by them to To 
the full extent: During the night, with the land breeze, it is prudent to keep well in shore, siting along 
if the wind will admit without tacking, for there, it is stronger and more steady than farther 
out; but in the morning, it is advisable to edge more out, to get an offing of 5 or 6 leagues, 
or in soundings of 26 or 30 fathoms before noon, ready for the sea breeze. In the evening, 
it is proper to be near the shore before the land breeze coinés off; it may be approached to 8 
fathoms in most places from Bombay to Quilon, and should a vessel get close in, prior to the 
commencement of the land breeze, she ought to make short tacks near the shore, until it 
comes off. When calm, its approach is frequently known by the noise of the surf on th 
beach, which reaches to a considerable distance. . 

In March and April, the Jand breezes are very faint and uncertain, seldom coming off till pana 
morning, and continue so short a time that little advantage is gained by them, as ships are p74°2% 
obliged to stand nearly right out to gain an offing ready for the sea breeze. In the former NW: 7%0" 
months, the land breezes are generally the strongest winds, but moto, the contrary, for the 05?" 
sea breczes prevail greatly. These may, at this time, with propriety be called N.W. winds, 
for they usually set in at noon about W. by N. or W.N.W., veering gradually to N.W.. 
and N.N.W. in the evening, where they continue during the first part of the night, dectin- 
ing often to a calm about midnight or early in the morning. A faint land breeze, sometimes 
follows; but more frequently, light airs from the northward or calms may be expected, near! 
from midnight until the N.W. wind sets in about noon on the following day. These N.W., Particularly 
winds, at the full and change of the moon more particularly, blow strong, producing a short chases cf 
chupping sea, and a drain of lee current, making it necessary to anchor at Omes with a light 
anchor when It falls calm, to prevent being driven to the southward. 

Ships bound to the northward at this time, will probably experience land breezes between 
Anjenga and Calicut, but to the northward of Mount Dilly, these will generally fail in 
strength and duration ; they ought, therefore, particularly in April, to be well out im 35 to 
40 fathoms about noon, that they may be enabled to make a long stretch to the N.N. E. 
and N. Eastward with the N.Westerly wind. Should they get in shore early in the evening, Te proceed 
and the wind be at N.W. it will be proper to make short tacks near the land, until the breeze nortwara 
veer to the northward, which may be expected in the early part of the night; they ought mouus. 
then to stretch off to the N.W. or W. N.Westward, to be ready for the sea wind of the fol- 


bene&t 
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ee 
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lowing day, as there will probably be no breeze of any consequence from the land. If the 
wind continue brisk, a ship will generally gain ground, or hold her own during the night ; but 
if after a N.Wester it fall to little wind, with a chopping sea, and a drain of current setting 
to the southward, she ought to anchor with a kedge or stream, to prevent losing ground. 
Late in March,* or in April, when a strong north-wester sets in, it is liable to continue 2 or 
3 days, or longer, rendering it impossible for a ship to gain any ground when working near 
the coast ; at such times, it is advisable to stand out to sea about 20 leagues or more, where 
these winds are generally moderate, and tie sea smooth, which will enable her to gain ground, 
and make a better passage to Bombay, than by persevering to work against the chopping 
sea and drain of adverse current, which generally prevail near the shore when the north- 
westers blow strong. : | 

In December, January, and I’ebruary, when the land and sea breezes are regular, the 
sea is remarkably smooth near this coast, and the sky very serene without any clouds. This 
clear weather continues frequently till April, without rain during the whole of the N. E. mon- 
soon; but in April the weather becomes hazy, and at times cloudy over the land in the even- 
ings, with small showers. In this month, the passage up the coast is rendered very tedious, 
by strong North-Westers ; in some years, however, strong southerly winds have been known 
to blow along the whole extent of the coast in April, which continued for several days. 
Ships have been known to sail from Anjenga and other ports to the southward, at the com- 
mencement of these winds, which carried them to Bombay in five or six days ; but such in-. 
stances are uncommon, for southerly winds seldom happen in April. 

In May, the prevailing winds are fron N.W. and Westward, but often very variable and 
uncertain, with cloudy threatening weather at times, lightning from S. Eastward, and small 
showers of rain. A gale from S.W. or Southward, is liable to happen in this month, by 
which several ships have speedily run along the coast to Bombay; but it is prudent to keep 
well out from the land, prepared for bad weather, to prevent being driven on a lee shore, if 
a storm should set in from W.S.Westward. When N.W. winds prevail, the weather is 
settled and clear; but cloudy and threatening, when they blow between S. E. and S.West- 
ward. It sometimes happens, that heavy clouds collect over the land in the evenings, pro- 
ducing a hard squall from it with rain about midnight; this has frequently been experienced 
between Mangalore and Barsalore, both in May and in June, where these land squalls blow 
in sudden severe gusts, through the gaps formed between the mountains. 

When a ship bound to Bombay, is on the southern part of the coast, late in April, or in 
May, if the wind be favorable with steady weather, she may steer to the northward, keeping 
a good offing toward the Laccadiva Islands. Being clear to the northward of these islands, 
she ought, if the weather is unsettled and cloudy, with variable winds, to endeavour to ob- 
‘tain a greater offing, in order to have good sea room, in case a gale should happen. -If the 
weather is favorable, an equal advantage will be obtained when she is 2° or 3° from the 
land, as the sea is more smooth for working than in-shore, where there is generally a short 
chopping swell, and a drain of current setting to the southward during strong north-west 
winds. 

_ Ifa ship be on the southern part of the coast at the time mentioned above, and meet with 
N.W. winds, she ought to stretch off without loss of time to the westward of the islands, by 


* These N. Westers sometimes happen in the springs early in March; so early as the 10th and 11th of 
February, 1791, a strong gale at north prevailed about 30 hours off Choul, brought us under reefed topsails, 
during which we lost ground. | 

+ During the early voyages of the Portuguese on this coast, storms appear to have sometimes happened in 
January; at present this is the most pleasant month of the fair season. April 20th and 2Ist, 1782, a very 
heavy storm blew from the southward on most parts of the coast, in which H. M.S. Cuddalore, the Revenge, 
and several other ships, foundered with their crews; the Essex, Nancy, and others, were dismasted. Since 
that time, no severe storm has happened so early in the season; but about the latter end of April, and early in 
May, several ships have suffered by S.W. and Southerly gales, which bave been experienced in some seasons. 
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passing to the southward of Seuheli-par, between it and Minicoy, or through any of the Lac- 
cadiva channels. When well to the westward of the islands, she will be ready to benefit by 


the approaching westerly winds, or to take every advantage of the shifts, should they cuntinue 
from N.W. and Northward. 


THE S.W. MONSOON, sets in earlier on the southern part of the coast than at Bom- &W: "°™ 
bay, the difference in time being frequently 15 or 20 days between Cape Comorin and that 
island ; the fair weather sets in proportional'y sooner to the southward, where ships may : 
anchor in September with safety, or even in August, if care be taken to lie well out, ready : 
to proceed to sea on the appearance of a gale; though a severe one, seldom happens in 
August or September, on the coast to the southward of Mount Dilly. : 

About the latter end of May, or early in June, the S.W. mousoun generally sets in, OM Period when 
the southern part of the coast ;* it frequently commences with a gale from S. E. veering to" 
South and 8. Westward, where it ultimately becomes fixed; at other times, it commences 
with squalls from S.W., and a heavy sea rolling in upon the shore. In June, after the Severe 
monsoon is set in, the wind keeps mostly between S. W. and W. by S., with severe squalls June ana 
at times, much rain, and a high sea. In July, the weather is nearly the same, becoming a” ” | 
little more settled as the month advances, the squalls veering sometimes to West and W.N.W. 
The sky is mostiv obscured by heavy clouds during these months, precluding observations 
for several days at a time, but considerable intervals of fine weather have been experienced 
in some seasons. Ships have left Bombay Harbour so late as the 6th or 8th of June, and 
with fine weather, passed down the coast without making a tack, the wind prevuiling at 
W.S.W. and Westward, steady breezes ; but such favorable seasons, are seldom ex- 

| 


perienccd. 
In August, the monsoon does not blow so violent as in the preceding months, the squalls gurus, 


then, veer more to the West and W. N.W..; particularly on the southern part of the coast, 
N.W. and W. N.W. winds are those which prevail in this month, near Anjenga and Cape 
Comorin. 

In September, the weather becomes more moderate, the Westerly and W. N.W. winds #4 Sep- | 


being more prevalent than any other in this month ; the squalls ow, are seldom severe, al- more mode- 
A large. 


though the weather is often cloudy and threatening, with heavy showers of rain. 
swell often rolls in from the W.S.Westward in this month, particularly during unsettled” 
squally weather, which sometimes happens. : 
From the early part or middle of November, to the latter end of February, when land and Winds to 
sea breczes prevail along the coast ; at the distance of 3° or 4° from it, and in the vicinity of ward ot the 
the Laccadiva Islands, the winds blow in steady breezes generally between North and N. E, Novenver 
frequently vecring three or four points during the 24 hours, resembling land and sea breezes, | 


or night and day winds. 
In March and April, at the same distance from the coast, the winds keep mostly between Helps 


North and N-W. veering two, three, or four points during the 24 hours, but continue longest : 


at N. N. Westward. | 
In May, at the same distance from the land, they become variable, veering at times to Darine the 


to the westward when the S.W. monsoon is near. During the monsoon, they blow strong #9; 
between S.W. and West, with a high sea; but the weather is generally more favorable here, 


* Between Cape Comorin and Anjenga, the S. W. monsoon, viz. stormy weather from S. Westward, may be 
expected in general to commence between the 20th and 28th of May; between Mount Dilly and Goa, early in 
June; and at Bombay, from the 6th or 8th to the 15th of June. To this statement, there are however excep- 
tions, for in some seasons the bad weather has been known to set in at Bombay early in June; and in other 
seasons, not until the 15th of the same month about Mangalore. Steady southerly winds, frequently prevail at 
Bombay with dry Lazy weather, for several days prior to the approach of stormy weather; at cther times, it is 
preceded by West, W. N. W,, or N.W. winds, but most commonly, those from W. S.W. and S. Westward. 
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than near the coast, there being fewer squalls, and much less rain ; although in some seasons, 
ships have been dismasted at a considerable distance from the coast, in June, when the mon- 
svon commenced by severe storms. 

In September, when the S.W. monsoon fails, the winds outside the bank of soundings, at 
a considerable distance from land, veer to the North-westward, where they continue until 
the commencement of the North-east monsoon, sometime in November. _ 

What has been mentioned relative to the prevailing winds throughout the year, at a dis- 
tance from the coast, may be applied to the whole extent of sea from the parallel of Bombay 
to Jat, 5° or 6° N., among the Laccadiva Islands, and for a considerable distance to the west- 
ward of them, in the open sea. But in March, N.N. I. winds mostly prevail, witha S. 
Westerly current, when far to the westward of the Maldiva Islands. 


THE CURRENT, on the Malabar Coast, is gencrally very weak and uncertain in No- 
vember, except about Anjenga, and between it and Cape Comorin, there is at times, in this 
month, a strong set to the S. Eastward, along the shore. Between Anjenga and Cape Co- 
morin, there is sometimes, in January, a current setting to the northward. 

From November to March, when the weather is generally fine, with land and sca breezes, 
there is seldom any current on the coast. But between the islands and the African Coast, 
it sets with the monsoon, to the S. Westward. 

In March and April, when N.W. winds blow strong, a drain of lee current is generally 
impeled before them, along shore to the S. Eastward; at other times, there is little or no 
current. In these months, about the Laccadiva Islands and to the westward of thein, it sets 
mostly to the southward or S. Westward ; particularly in March, when the N. E. monsoon 
continues throughout this month at times, or even to the 5th or 6th of April, in the open sea 
between the islands and African Coast; the current, then, sets with the wind to the S.W. 
It may be observed, as a general rule, that in this sea the current is governed by the wind, 
always setting to leeward when the latter blows from one direction any considerable time. 

In May, the current mostly sets to the southward, from 4 to 6 or 7 miles per day, but 
near the southern part of the coast, about Anjenga and Cape Comorin, it sets sometimes 
stronger ; in this month, and also in June, it however, often happens, that there is little or 
no current near the coast. When the wind veers to the southward in these months, it brings 
with it a current setting along shore to the northward ; this is always the case on the nor- 
thern part of the coast, about the entrance of Bombay Harbour. In the open sea, to the 
westward of the islands, the current in these months, sets usually to the eastward. 

In July, when the rains have swelled the rivers, producing great outsets, the current begins 
to set stronger along the coast to the southward : at the entrance of Bombay harbour, there 
is seldom any southerly current experienced, the freshes setting directly out to the westward, 
and the flood and ebb tide counteracting each other ; buta little to the southward of Bombay, 
the southerly current is generally found to run from 10 to 15 miles per day, augmenting to 


18 and 20 miles as the distance is increased to the southward. This southerly current con- 


tinues during August and September, strongest between Cochin and Cape Comorin, where it 
frequently runs froin 20 to 30 miles in 24 hours, in August, September, and the early part 
of October. In general, the current diverges a little from the direction of the coast, when 
the freshes are strong out of the rivers, although at times, it inclines toward the shore; be- 
tween Calicut and Anjenya, in the latter end of September and beginning of October, it has 
been found at times to set E.S. E. and S. E. froin 1 to 14 mile per hour. 

_ This southerly current setting along the coast, is not constantly experienced, being liable 
to obstructions trom various causes, particularly when the wind hangs fay south, and blows 
strong. So late as the end of July, the current has at times, been found to set weak to the 
northward, between Anjenga and Cape Comorin, but this seldom happens. 
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In July and August, to the westward of the islands, in the open sea, the current sets to 
the eastward with the wind ; in September and October, it sets to the southward. . 
Ships bound round Cape Comorin, sail from Bombay in every month of the year, but at ™*°"*"” 
the present tine, none atteinpt the passage up the coast after May, until September is con- 
siderably advanced.* The passage to the northward in September and October, is rendered 
‘very tedious, by adverse winds and currents on the southern part of the coast. In the Anna, 
we made the land over Anjenga, 18th September, 1793; found the winds at N.W. and va- 
riable, with frequent light airs, and a constant strong current to the southward. This 
obliged us to anchor frequently when the breezes failed, to prevent being driven back by the 
current. The weather seemed threatening at times, with heavy showers, and some light 
squalls froin the sea, which produced a considerable sweil setting in upon the shore. 
Qn the 11th of October, we reached Mount Dilly ; there, the southerly current failed, and 
was succecded by a small drain to the northward two days ; and on the Qlst, we reached 


Bombay. 


BOMBAY HARBOUR, and the circumjacent LAND; with 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


ist. DESCRIPTION OF THE HILLS,- LIGHTHOUSE, ISLANDS, &c. 
NEATS TONGUE, is an oblong high hill, on the Island Salset, situated to the N. N. 7S*'s,. 
Eastward of the harbour; it has a regular sloping outline, seen at a considerable distance 
from sea, when the weather is clear. On the south-east point of this hill, there is a white 
house, which answers as a mark to avoid Caranja Shoal, by keeping it, or that point of the 
Neat’s Toncue, a little open with the north-west end of Butcher’s Island. This is a low Butcner. 
island, situated far up the harbour between Caranja and Salset, of a regular and level aspect, es 
with a few trees, and some small buildings on it; but it 1s not perceived, until a ship has en- 
tered the harbour. Toward the south end of Caranja Shoal, abreast the great hill, the 
south-east end of the Neat’s Tongue may be brought to touch the north-west end of But- 


cher’s Island. 


ELEPHANTA ISLAND, about 3 miles south-eastward from the point of the Neat'’s Btepsacta 
Tongue, and about the same distance east from Butchers Island, has a peak a little north- 
ward from its centre: it is the first isolated piece of hiyh land seen to the right of the Neat’s 


Tongue, in approaching the harbour from the south-west or westward. 


CARANJA ISLAND, situated to the southward of Elephanta, on the east side of the caranis 
harbour, is of considerable extent, low and woody ; except two remarkable hills, called Great ‘"* 


and Little Caranja Hills, separated by a neck of low land. 


* It is however, remarkable, and evinces great nautical skill and perseverance among the English navigators 
of early times, that some of them effected a passage up the Malabar Coast, nearly in the strength of the S.W. 
monsoon. The ship Bengal Merchant, from England, Capt. Perse, on the 17th July, 1686, made the coast at 
Anjenga, anchored in 19 fathoms off Quilon on the 20th, and remained here some time; on 14th August, she 
moored at Calicut, left it on the 19th, passed Mount Dilly on the 23d, and arrived at Bombay Harbour on the 
7th of September. These dates are supposed to be those of the old stile, or 11 days later than the present 


calculation. 
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CARANJA LITTLE HILL, situated on the north part of the island, has an irregular 


outline. about the same height as Elephanta, resembling it when seen from seaward ; and is 
the second picce of isolated high and, seen to the right of the Neat’s ‘Tongue. 


CARANJA GREAT HILL, situated near the south part of the island, : very conspi- 
cuous, being a little convex, of tabular forin, with a steep declivity at each end ; which parts 
are called the north and south brows of the hill. On the north brow, there is a small knob, 

#3 which, except when near it, is not perceived. This hill is the 
third piece of isolated high land, seen to the right of the Neat’s Tongue. 


HIGH LAND OF TULL, is the next in succession to the right (or southward) seen in 
coming from the westward. The opening between this and Caranja Great Hill, leads into 
Penn River. 


HENERY ISLAND, is very low, fortified around with a wall, bearing from —— 


about E. by N. 13 mile, and is distant about a mile from the main. 


KANARY ISLAND, is higher than the former, and though small, 
houses and trees, encircled by a “fortified wall. 
it is uot easily perceived froin seaward. 


is covered with 
Being situated under the high land of Tull, 
It appears of square form, level and small, and is 


just discernible from the decks of the ships in Bombay harbour w hen they are elevated by 


the tide near high water, the distance being 15 miles. This island is in lat. 18° 49° 19" N, 
and on the meridian of the lighthouse of Old Woman's Island, distant from it 113 miles. 
Large slips should not borrow too near Kanary in the S.W. monsoon, as the flat "projects 


several miles from it to seaward, with a heavy ground swell running in over the flat in this 


season, liable to make a ship roll and labour excessively. 


OLD WOMANS ISLAND, 1s Jow, with a small elevation at the south end, on which 
part the lighthouse is situated, being in lat. 18° 53/45" N. and bears true $. 36° W. from 
Bombay Castle, distant 24 miles. It is kept white, and the lantern being 130 feet above 
the level of the sea, may be secn at a considerable distance in clear weatlier ; but it is ge- 
nerally hazy about the entrance of Bombay harbour. The isiand is separated in two parts 
by a small causeway, covcred by the sea on spring tides; the southern part is sometimes 
called Colabah, and the smallest part to the northward, on which Bronghton’s Grove ts situ- 
ated, Old Woman’s Island. In April, 1803, the variation at the lizhthouse was 0° 50° W. 
having altered little during 30 or 40 years, which is the case in most parts of the seas of 
India. 


BOMBAY ISLAND, in coming from seaward, appears very low, excepting Malabar 
Hill, which is of middling height, having a regular oblong appearance, sloping a little toward 
the sea, and 1s covered with tr ees; among these, some white buildings are interspersed, with 
a signal-post and flag-staff at the point. 


MAZAGON IJILL, situated to the northward of Bombay Town, is of middling height, 
not easily known until well upthe harbour. Parell Hill, farther northw ard, isa round mount 
having on it a flag-staff ; but this, and an oblong hill near it, covered with trees, are not per- 
Suree Fort is on a point of land near these hills. 


CROSS ISLAND, lies about 2 miles to the northward of the shipping ; it is small, and 
resembles a haycock. 
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NORTH-EAST BASTION, of Bombay Castle, is the most prominent angle of the Bombay 


works toward the sea. When abreast of the Sunken Rock shoal, coming up the harbour, 
this bastion is not easily distinguished from the wall of Fort George, which is situated a little 
farther to the northward, and on higher ground than the former. 


Rg? Geo. Site of 
theklagstan. 


THE FLAGSTAFF, is situated on the S.E. bastion of Bombay Castle, in lat. 1 
55° 48° N. and in lon. 72° 57' 40" E. of Greenwich, by mean of ten immersions and emer- 
sions of Jupiters Ist and 2d satellites, observed by me in January, February, March, and 
April, 1803, and compared with M. D. Lambre’s computation for Greenwich mean time. 
This longitude of Bombay, is corroborated by numerous chronometric and lunar observa- 
tions, taken by various navigators ; although Captain Basil Hall, of the Royal Navy, made 
it 7 miles more to the west, by three eclipses of Jupiter’s Ist satellite, in 1814; or in lon. 
72° 504 E. The last report transmitted by Mr. Goldinghain, the astronomer from Madras, 
states the longitude of the observatory there, to be 80° 17/21" E. or the Fort in lon. 80° 
19' 41" E., which would by chronometric measurement from thence, place Bombay Castle 


in Jon. 72° 55/ 39" E. 


2d. DESCRIPTION OF DANGERS, WITH MARKS TO AVOID THEM. 


Grouud 
ull dee 


TULL REEF, OR FOUL GROUND OFF TULL, may be considered during the Fev" 


S. W. monsoon, the greatest danger in the entrance of the harbour, to ships at a great scribed. 


draught of water. 

It is generally composed of rocky bottom in patches, with large gaps of soft ground be- 
tween them; particularly within the outermost patches, there is a gap or channel of deep 
water and soft ground, extending N. N. E. and S.S.W., which is wide at the northern 
part. ‘The Surat Castle, struck on one of the outer patches of rocks, Jost her rudder, and 
narrowly escaped being wrecked, by the high sea lifting her over it into the gap of soft 
ground inside, where there are 1 and 2 fathoms more water than on the outermost rocky 


patches. 

The outermost patches of rocky ground, on which are only 33 or 33 fathoms at low water 
spring tides, lie near 24 miles distant from the nearest shore of Tull: aud a direct line south 
from the lighthouse, just clears (or nearly touches), the western edge of the outermost patch 


of rocky ground.* 

For avoidiny the dangers in the entrance of the harbour, the Mount, or Nob of Tull, is 
useful as a mark in thick weather; it being of a round form, situated near the sea at the ex- 
tremity of Tull Point, and detached from the more distant land. 

With Tull Nob bearing from E.4.N. to E. by S., the foul ground is very dangerous, as Mev t+ 
here, the rocky patches project farthest out, and the depth of water decreases very little near ) 
them, With these bearings of the Nob, approach no nearer the foul ground than to bring 
Kanary S.$ E., or the lighthouse N. 4 E.; or keep the latter a little open to the eastward 
of all Malabar Till, until a large rock at the entrance of Penn River, called Gull Island, 
is about half a point open to the southward of the low woody south point of Caranja, near 
the Great Hill, or until the south brow of this hill bear E. by N.3 you are then to the north- 
ward of the extremity of Tull Reef. With Gull Island very little open, or touching the low 
woody south point of Caranja when the lighthouse bears N. 4 W., or Is a little shut in with 
the eastern part of Malabar Hill, you are on the northern point of the foul ground, where 54. 

* Through the gaps or channels inside these patches, several ships have passed in the fair season, without 

sufficient for a ship when the sea is smooth; but in the 


knowing it; and there is depth at half tide on then ; 
S.W. monsoon, the high sea that rolls in toward Tull, seems sometimes ready to break on the outermost rocky 


patches of the foul ground. 
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fathoms rocky bottom, is the least water at low spring tides. There is no danger in the fair 
season, by borrowing a little upon this point of the foul ground ; from 45 to 54 fathoms hard 
ground, being the smallest depths at low water; but do not shut Gull Island far in upon the 
low woody paint of Caranja. 


carania CARANJA SHOAL, is an extensive bank on the eastern side of the harbour, projecting 
' a great way out from Caranja Island to the westward. The south-western edge of it bears 
from Tull Nob about N. by W., from the south brow of Caranja Great Hill about west, 

and is distant from Gull Island near 2 miles to the north-westward. 

The north part of this shoal opposite to the Little Hill, is steep to, and rocky in some 
places: but the south part of it abreast the Great Hill is more even, composed of hard sand, 
and not so steep as abreast the Little Hill. The S.E. point of the Neat’s Tongue open 
with the N.W. end of Butcher’s Island, leads clear to the westward of the edve of this shoal. 
On the southern edge of the shoal, abreast the Great Hill, a ship may in fine weather, bor- 
row to have a hard or shoal cast in working, when certain of not missing stays; but should 
tack on getting the first.cast of hard soundings, .particularly in a large ship, and near low 
water. 


s.w. Prong, SOUTH-WEST PRONG, or S.W. extremity of the reef which surrounds Old Woman's 

etthehar- Island, forms the northern boundary of the entrance into the harbour, and Tull Reef the 

on other; the breadth of the channel between them is about 3 miles. The extreme point of the 
S.W. Prong, is distant 2.9, or near 3 miles from the lighthouse, bearing S. 36° W.; for a 
line drawn from the extremity of the Prong N. 36° E., passes through the lighthouse, through 
Broughton’s Grove, through the Flagstaff of Bombay Castle, and touching the inner part of 
Cross Island, passes to the central part of the Neat’s Tongue, making a transit with all 
these places. From Malabar Point it bears S. ? W., distant 5 miles. 

The S.W. Prong, consists of sharp rocks; being steep to, the soundings give no warning 
near it. At low water spring tides, the rocks appear above the surface to a considerable 
distance from the lighthouse, and when the sea runs high in the S.W. monsoon, heavy 
breakers appear far out upon the Prong at low water, but not to its extreme point. For 
rounding this Prong, and entering the harbour, a good mark in clear weather is the Funnel 
Hill, remarkable by a rock on it resembling a chimney, and is situated behind Caranja Island, 

saiting about 18 miles eastward from Bombay Castle. In éntering the harbour, when the Funnel 
arection™ Hill is visible, keep it just open, or touching the north brow of Caranja Great Hill, or that 
part of the hill E. 7° N., until the Oyster Rock is brought on with the flagstaff of Bombay 
Castle; you may then begin to haul to the N. Eastward round the reef, drawing the Oyster 
Rock as far in upon the town as the court-house, or largest building, by the time the light- 
house is brought to bear North or N.2W. By the time it bears N. N.W. the Oyster 
Rock should be brought on with the old church square steeple ; steer then well to the East- 
ward to pass clear of the Sunken Rock Shoal, by bringing Mazagon House or Hill, a large 
half point open to the Eastward of the outer bastion of Bombay Castle. This mark con- 
tinued, will carry a ship clear to the eastward of the Sunken Rock Shoal, and of the Dolphin 
Reef, and to the westward of the Middle Ground, among the shipping in the harbour. 
Another On the northern declivity of the high land of Tull, there are near each other, two small 
passing the hummocks, called the Paps, but not very conspicuous; when the Funnel Hill is not seen, 
~~ Tull Nob on with the northernmost of the two Paps, is a safe but close mark, in passing the 
extreme point of the Prong. Do not bring the Nob of Tull to the southward of this north 
Pap, for if brought between the Paps, you will pass over the extreme point of the Prong, 
where a large ship may strike on the rocks at low water if there is any swell. 

When the lighthouse bears N. N. E., there isa gap or bason in the reef, with soft bottom, 

and the same deptlis of water as in the channel. This gap separates the outer part of the 


a a a en ni ee 
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reef, or South-west Prong, from the eastern part generally called the South-east Prong, Proves. 
which commences when the lighthouse bears about N. by E.4 E., extending nearly in a 
north-east direction to the Sunken Ruck Shoal. This part of the reef is also rocky, with 
some small gaps of soft ground and deep water on its outer edge, when the lighthouse bears 
from N. 3 W. to N. by E. There are several small holes, or places of soft ground and deep 
water, weil in upon the reef, having 34 or 4 fathoms rocky bottom much farther out, toward 

its exterior edge. 

The soundings near the eastern part of the reef, like those close to the South-west Prong, 
are soft mud, but no guide in the approach toward it; the depths being nearly the same in 
mid-chanuel as close to the reefs, or not more than 3 a fathom difference: there is rather 
less depth near the edge of the foul ground off Tull, than toward the reef off Old Woman’s 
Island. 

When so far entered the harbour as to have the lighthouse N. = W. or N. by W., the reef 
projecting around Old Woman’s Island is not so steep and dangerous as it is farther out; 
for the hard rocky bottom is then more even, and a ship not drawing much water, might 
venture to get a hard cast on it, when the lighthouse is more westerly than N. 3 W., and the 
tide flowing fast; but if near low water, with any swell, it would be imprudent to borrow 


on the edge of the reef in any part.* 


SUNKEN ROCK SHOAL, is near $ a mile in length east and west, and near @ SankenRocr 
cables’ lengths in breadth at the widest part, consisting of hard uneven ground, 2 and 3 fa- 
thoms on it at low water, springs. On the outer edge, to the eastward, there is a large rock 
on which the sea sometimes breaks, when near low water in the S.W. monsoon; which is 
seldoin, there being 14 and 14 fathoms over the rock, at low water spring tides. A buoy 
is in general placed near it on the outside, or upon it, and a pilot vessel stationed there in 
the S.W. monsoon. The buoy, placed at a small distance outside of it, bears from the light- 
house S, 68° E. 1.39 mile. From this outer rock, the shoal has been called the Sunken 
Rock, though it is properly a considerable shoal, having another rocky place, of 14 and 2 
fathoms at low water, on the inner part of it, about 2 a mile from the former. Between 
them, the depths on the shoal are 2, 3, and 34 fathoms at low water, generally hard ground ; 
and the inner part of this shoal, joins to the upper end of the reef projecting from Old 
Woman's Island, which makes the passage inside the Sunken Rock Shoal unsafe, except for 
small vessels. 

The northernmost tomb on Old Woman’s Island, in one with the south part of the Oyster 
Rock, leads clear to the northward, or above the Sunken Rock Shoal. 

Malabar Point open to the southward of the southernmost grove of trees on Old Woman’s 
Island, leads clear to the southward of the Sunken Rock Shoal. Mazagon Hill 4 a point , 

: , ‘ © pass 

open with the outer bastion of the castle, leads clear to the eastward of this shoal. clear ef it, 


DOLPHIN REEF, is a rocky shoal projecting from Broughton’s Grove, which is a Bee 
large plantation of brab trees on the N. E. part of Old Woman's Island; on the inner part 
of this reef, near the shore, the rocks at low water springs, are dry. Mazagon House a To avoid it. 
little open with the outer bastion of Bombay Castle, leads on its edge, but 4 a point open 
leads clear of it. When Malabar Point is on with the gut between Old Woman's Island, 
and the low sandy south point of Bombay, called Mendam’s Point, you are ciear to the 


* The Flagstaff of Bombay Castle open to the eastward of the Oyster Rock, (Mr. Nichelson’s mark for pass- 
ing clear of the S. E. Prony, or eastern part of the Reef) is too close; for several ships deeply laden, "have in 
running along the edge of the Reef, struck on it about low water, with this mark on, The Oyster Rock being 
situated near Old Woman’s Island, and a small part of it only visible above water at high tides, it is not easily 


discerned by a stranger, till well within the entrance of the harbour. 
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northward of it; and Malabar Point a little open to the southward of Broughton’s Grove, is 
clear to the southward of this reef. : 


Apouo spit. APOLLO SPIT, projecting from the saluting battery to a considerable distance, is hard 
and stony, but not dangerous ; ships moor clear of it, to prevent grounding, or rubbing their 
cables. When on the outer point of this spit, the guard-house over the Apollo gate, is be- 
tween the small turret and the bushy tree on the ramparts, and Mazagon House a little open 
with the outer bastion of Bombay Castle. : 


Middle MIDDLE GROUND SHOAL, is steep to, all round; on the S. E. side, it is a steep 


vround . ° ° . ° 
stot. wall of rocks, the sea nearly breaking on it at low water, spring tides, when blowing hard, 
marksto there being only 3 and 4 feet on the shoalest places at these times. Suree Fort just touch- 
of it. ing the west point of Cross Island, leads clear inside or to the westward of the Middle 


Ground. The Oblong Woody Hill (close to the northward of Parell Hill), a little more 
than half shut in with the west end of Cross Island, leads clear to the eastward or outside of 
the Middle Ground :—or another mark to pass outside of it, is the sandy beach to the south- 
ward of Suree Fort, all open to the eastward of Cross Island. When clear to the northward 
of this shoal, the church steeple is on with the Bunder Gate; and Malabar Point on with 
the sandy point of Bombay Island, 1s clear of it to the southward. 


Flagstaf FLAGSTAFF SHOAL consists of rocky bottom, the depths on its shoalest parts being 

"about 14 feet at low water spring tides. Between this and the two last mentioned shoals, is 
the space where ships generally moor, abreast the town, in 4 and 5 fathoms at low water, 
soft mud. 

Marksfor it, ‘Lhe old church steeple and flagstaff in one, and Mazagon ruined fort (or black tower) on 

pe avoided. With the gap between Parell Hill and the Oblong Woody Hill, is on the centre of the Flag- 
staff Shoal; but Mazagon ruined fort on with the centre (or rather nearer the gap than the 
centre) of the Oblong Woody Hill, leads clear inside of it; and Mazagon ruined fort on with 
the centre of Parell Hill leads clear of it‘on the outside. When clear to the northward of 
it, the old church steeple is a little open to the southward of the single brab tree on the castle; 
and when to the southward of it, the flagstaff on the castle is a little more than half way from 
the steeple toward the single brab tree. 


3d. OF TIDES, SOUNDINGS, &c. 


rise andfat’ IT is requisite for every person sailing in or out of Bombay Harbour, to remember that 
oftides. the tides rise and fall from 14 to 17 feet on the springs, and 10 or 12 feet perpendicular at 
the quadratures. 

At low water spring tides, the depths close to the S.W. Prong, and round the edge of the 
reef extending from Old Woman’s Island, are 63 and 7 fathoms, and 9 or 93 fathoms at 
high water. | 

Depths of T he depths close to the N.W. extremity of Tull Reef, are about 5 a fathom less than near 
teReef, the Prongs, and in mid-channel, about 3 a fathom more than near them. 

With the lighthouse bearing N. or N. by W., the depth at low water spring tides, 1s 74 
and inthe or 7% fathoms in the fair channel between the reefs, which shoals gradually in proceeding up 
iron" the harbour, to 64 and 64 fathoms abreast the Sunken Rock Shoal, and to 5 or 54 fathoms 

near the Middle Ground Shoal; but marks and not soundings must be the principal guide, 
both in the entrance and within the harbour. | 
quiityof Except upon the reefs or shoals, the bottom is proper for anchorage throughout the har- 
velocity of bour, being soft mud or clay. The velocity of strong spring tides between Tull Reef and 
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the Prongs is 2+ or 23 miles per hour, abreast the shipping outside the Middle Ground s24 ‘sir 
Shoal nearly the same, but not so strong where they moor. In the entrance of the harbour 

the tide does not set fair through the channel, but the flood slants over the extremity of the 

foul ground off Tull to the eastward, towards the opening leading to Penn River. And du- 

ring the rains in the S.W. monsoon, the ebb sets strong out of that river to the westward, 

which greatly assists ships in working out of the harbour; but it is only on the springs that 

the outsets from the rivers are strong. At the Dock Head and where the ships moor, it is Time ofhigh 
high water at a few minutes past 11 o’clock, on full and change of moon; aud about three 
quarters of an hour later below the Sunken Rock Shoal, in the entrance of the harbour.* 

The breadth of Back Bay, formed between Malabar Point and the lighthouse, is near 3 ™**™*" 
miles ; the water all over it is very shoal, with reefs of rocks partly dry at low water, but 
there is a small channel for boats along the north side of it, close under Malabar Hill. This 
bay might be possibly mistaken for the entrance of the harbour, by persons unacquainted, 
falling in with the land to the northward in thick weather, when the lighthouse or other marks 
are not discernible. . 

West of Kanary Island, the depths are 7 fathoms at low water 5 miles from it, 14 fathoms Sieee 
about 10 miles, 30 fathoms about 20 miles, 40 fathoms about 11 leagues from it; and 40 niu." 
leagues west from this island, the depth of water is only increased to 50 fathoms, so flat is 
she bau on the parallel of the entrance of the harbour. 

An extensive Flat surrounds Kanary, with only 4 to 5 fathoms on it at the distance of 2 
and 24 miles from that island, having a heavy ground swell rolling upon it in the S.W. 
monsoon, at which time ships ought not to approach the island nearer than 4 or 5 miles, 
nor under 64 or 7 fathoms, if possible. 

It has been observed, that the extremity of the S.W. Prong is steep to, and the soundings Sesrdinrs 
near it no guide; but to the northward of the Prong, when the Peak of Elephanta is shut in pardot.w. 
with the lighthouse, the depth decreases gradually on the edge of the hard ground that pro- 


jects from the rocky ledges of Back Bay to seaward. 


4th. BRIEF REMARKS FOR ENTERING THE HARBOUR. 


TO REFER to all the marks given to avoid the shoals, in describing them under Section OF entering 
2d, it may often be difficult when ships are running speedily into the harbour, with a strong 
wind and flood tide; the following directions, therefore, may be readily comprehended to 
guide the navigator, as the pilots cannot reach a ship in the S.W. monsoon until she is well 
entered the harbour. | 

If a ship in working out, meet with severe weather, split her sails, or sustain any accident 
iv the night, so as to force her to return; or, if approaching the harbour from sea, with a 
fair wind for running into it during the S.W. monsoon, it will be prudent, if the Island Ka- 
nary is seen and not the light, to keep it well to the S. Eastward until the latter is visible. 

If the wind is southerly, do not bring Kanary to the southward of S. 4 E.; if westerly, Or pirection. 
baffling, with a swell rolling in toward Tull, do not bring it to the southward of at most 
S. by E. until the light is seen, or in shoaling haul to the N. N. Westward, as Kanary flat 
extends far out to seaward, and joins also to the S.W. part of the foul ground off Tull. In 


* In December and January, when the sun is near the southern tropic, there is on the springs nearly 2 feet 
more rise of tide in the night than in the day; but in June and July, when the sun has great north declination, 
the day tides are highest. In the foul weather season, ships are therefore, moved in and out of dock with day 
light; but ships drawing much water, must in the former months be transported in and out on the night tides. 
The docks at present can receive 5 ships of the Jine, and are well constructed. There is another at Mazagon 
for small ships. This phenomenon of the inequality of night and day tides, in the different seasons, is also ex- 
perienced on the Guzarat and Guadel Coasts, and apparently on the South Coast of China, and in some other 


places of the Eastern Seas. 
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standing toward this flat, the depth decreases gradually, and increases in standing from it 
about N. N.W. toward the S.W. Prong. When the light on Old Woman's Island is seen, 
let it be the principal guide. Should the wind be far to the westward, or baffling, with a 
heavy swell rolling in upon Tull, run into the entrance of the harbour, keeping the light 
N.N.E. to N.N.E. 4 E. until the S.W. Prong is judged to be near, then edge away to the 
eastward. (The lighthouse N. N. E.2E., leads a ship within the extreme point of the 
S.W. prong; bearing N. N.E., it is on with the large gap of the reef between the prongs.) 
Should the wind prevail brisk at S.Westward, bring the light N. by E. or N. by E. 3 E,, 
and run in with these bearings, which will carry a ship fairly into the entrance of the harbour, 
about mid-channel between the extremity of the S.W. prong and the edge of Tull Reef. 
When thus far advanced, if the night is not very dark, Caranja Great Hill will be seen, 
known by its bold and even shape, and by the bearing, When its south brow bears E. by N. 
5 N. it is in one with the northern extremity of the foul ground off Tull, where the smallest 
depth is 54 fathoms at low water with this bearing. When the south brow of this hill bears 
E. by N. you are to the northward of all Tull foul ground, and ought to edge over to the 
eastward, to give a birth to the southern part of the reef off Old Woman’s Island. 

When running in with the light N. by E. to N. N. E.,* if the night is dark, and Caranja 
Great Hill not discernible, it may be difficult to know when you are to the northward of 
Tull foul ground, and approaching the southern edges of the prongs; in this case, much at- 
tention is requisite, as it must depend on judgment. The northern part of Tull foul ground 
where there is any danger, is distant from the lighthouse upward of 5 miles, whereas, the 
edges of the prongs, are only 2 and 23 miles from it when it bears N. by E. or N. by E. 3 E.; 
the light may therefore be useful at times as a guide, by attending to the brilliancy and ap- 
pearance, to judge from what side of the channel it 1s seen. 

When the lighthouse bears N. 36° E. and N, by E.4 E., the south brow of Caranja 
Great Hill is in one with the edge of the prongs bearing E.2S.; therefore, the south brow 
of this hill from East when near the prongs, to E. by N. 4 N. on the northern extremity of 
Tull foul ground, are the bearings for the breadth of the channel in this narrowest part of 
the entrance of the harbour. 

In running in under easy sail, with the light bearing N. by E. to N. by E.4E., if Ca- 
ranja Great Hill is not regen and you judge yourself to the northward of Tull Reef, 

| sad approaching the south part of the prongs, by the appearance of the light or otherwise, 
edge immediately well over to the eastward until it is brought to bear N. by W. or N. N.W., 
you will then be above the prongs and most dangerous parts of the reef. Should you be de- 
ceived in estimating the distance froin the light, and have a hard cast on the edge of the reef 
with the light N. by E. or N. by E. 3 E., haul out instantly to the S. Eastward, it being 
steep to, with deep gaps, from 64 fathoms soft, to 33 or 4 fathoms rocky ground at low 
water, with these bearings. On the other hand, should you have edged to the eastward be- 
fore being clear to the northward of Tull Reef, and get hard or irregular soundings on it, haul 
to the N.Westward a little, till in the fair channel. 
Having passed inside of Tull Reef and the Prongs as directed, and the light bearing N. 
by W. or N.N.W., you are then fairly entered into the harbour, and may steer N. E. to 
Audtoproe NYE. by E, until the light is brought to bear W. N.W. When it bears from W. N.W. to 
roodan- W.. by N. you are abreast the Sunken Rock Shoal, and should edge well over to the east- 
ward towards Caranja Shoal, to give the former a wide birth; when the light bears W. by 
N. you are above it, and may haul directly to the westward, and anchor with the light any 
way between W. by N. and W.S.W., which are fair bearings betwixt the Sunken Rock and 
Middle Ground Shoals. If the night is dark, to prevent running too close to the Oyster 


* Care must be taken not to mistake any of the casual lights of the military, cantooments on Old Woman's 
Island, for that of the lighthouse; although, with common attention, this cannot probably ever happen. 
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Rock under Old Woman’s Island, or too near the Middle Ground Shoal, anchor with the 
light bearing from W. by N. to W. by S. 

If a ship in edging to the eastward to give a wide birth to the Sunken Rock Shoal, get so 
far over as to have a shoal or hard cast on the edge of Caranja Shoal, there is no danger if 
she haul directly off to regain the fair channel in the western side of the harbour, for this 
shoal is not here so steep, as it is farther up abreast of Caranja Little Hill, opposite to the 
Town of Bombay. With the wind at W. or W. by N., it will not be prudent to make free 
with the eastern side of the harbour, either toward Tull Reef or Caranja Shoal. 


5th. TO WORK INTO THE HARBOUR DURING THE NIGHT, IN CLEAR 
WEATHER. 

WHEN the sky is clear in the night during the fair weather season, persons a little ac- To work inte 
quainted, to save time, may work into the harbour with the land wind and flood tide, after in thenigut, 
Kanary, or the light on Old Woman’s Island is discerned. Work toward the entrance of 
the harbour, traversing with the light when seen from N.4 E. to N.N.E.4E., until the 
south brow of Caranja Great Hill bear E. by N. or EF. by N.2.N., being then above the 
extremity of Tull Reef, long tacks to the eastward may be made with safety, toward the 
south end of Caranja Shoal. 

When the south brow of Caranja Great Hill bears East, you are on the parallel leading 
close to the outer edges of the prongs; and in tacking from the north side of the channel, 
ought to keep the light to the westward of north. With the light bearing from N. by W. 
to N.W., the edge of the reef is not so dangerous and steep as farther out amongst the 
prongs, and a ship with these bearings, if not going fast through the water, nor drawing 
above 18 or 19 feet, might venture to get a hard cast on it, when .more than half-flood. 
Otherwise, this is not advisable, for some ships, even in day-light, by borrowing too close, 
have struck on this part of the recf near low water. When the light bears from W. N.W. 
to W. by N. the Sunken Rock Shoal is abreast, give it a wide birth by working well over 
to the eastward; and in so doing, should the depth of water decrease, or a hard cast be got 
on the edge of Caranja Shoal, haul directly to the westward, or tack to regain the proper 
channel. When the light bears W. by N. you are above the Sunken Rock Shoal, stand then 
well over to the western side of the harbour, and anchor with the light from W, by N. to 
W.S.W. at discretion, between the Sunken Rock and Middle Ground Shoals. 

When abreast of the Sunken Rock Shoal, and not too far over to the eastward, the ship- 
ping in the harbour may be discerned, if the night is very clear. Should the ships be plainly 
seen, and you be anxious to reach them, observe when the light is brought to bear W.S.W. 
you approach the Middle Ground Shoal, and make sure of not getting too near it on one 
side, nor to the Dolphin Reef on the other, for the distance between them is only about 4 a and sailte 
mile: With Cross Island N. by E. you are close to the inner edge of the Middle Ground ~ °°" 
Shoal, when it bears N. by E. 3 E. you are close to the outer edge of the Dolphin Reef, 
these angular bearings of Cross Island embracing the breadth of the channel, when near the 
shipping, and passing within the Middle Ground Shoal. If Cross Island is seen through 
among the ships when the light is brought nearly W. S.W., bring the former immediately to 
bear N. by E. 4 E., and keep it so, in running between the dangers above mentioned, till 
you anchor among, or close to the shipping. Cross Island may be brought to bear from N. 
by E.3 E. to N. by E.4 E., if the bearings can be taken exactly, which is difficult in the 
night ; but there is not room to work in this narrow channel. ‘The outer part of the ship- 
ping bearing N. by E. 4 E., or on with Cross Island, is also a good mark for running up 
with, when all the ships-aré moored inside the Middle Ground Shoal, but this is not always 
the case; as some ships, when the harbour is crowded, moor to the northward, in the stream Fosse. 
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of thatshoal. It would be imprudent for a stranger, to pass within the Middle Ground Shoal 
to the shipping, and no marks are discerned in the night, to lead him round the outside, and 
north end of it; he ought therefore to anchor before the light is brought to bear W.S.W.., 


or if needful, this may be done farther out, between the Sunken Rock Shoal and the entrance 


of the harbour, where the sea is broken by the reef projecting from Old Woman’s Island ; 
but farther up, above the Sunken Rock Shoal, it is more smooth. 
Tosteerant ‘The bearings of the Light or Lighthouse, and south brow of Caranja Great Hill, which 


sailtot 


mooringy in have been given as essential marks for guiding a ship into the entrance of the harbour in the 
time. night, will answer equally well in the day ; and when approaching the Sunken Rock Shoal, 
bring Mazagon House or Hill half a point open with the outer bastion of Bombay Castle, 
which will lead you outside of that shoal, and directly between the Middle Ground Shoal 
and Dolphin Reef, to the shipping in the harbour. If Mazagon Hill is not distinctly seen, 
and the wind be fair, bring the flagstaff of Bombay Castle to bear North, which will carry 
you outside of the Sunken Rock Shoal, and just clear of the Dolphin Reef to the shipping 
in the harbour, With the flagstaff of the castle bearing north, you pass near the outer edge 
of the Dolphin Reef, and when it is N. N.W.2W. you are near the inner part of the 
Middle Ground Shoal. | 
When the wind is northerly, ships generally work up between Caranja Shoal and the 
Middle Ground Shoal, then pass round the north end of the latter, in proceeding to their 
moorings, which is the most convenient method with a northerly wind and flood tide. The 
channel outside the Middle Ground Shoal, between it and the north part of Caranja Shoal, 
is about 14 mile broad. 


6th. TO APPROACH THE HARBOUR IN THE S.W. MONSOON. 


A SHIP steering for Bombay Harbour, from the middle of May till August, may some- 
times have steady gales and clear weather, until she get within 25 or 30 leagues of the coast ; 
but cloudy weather, with rain, and squalls, may be expected on the bank of soundings, as ~ 

weaver of She advances near the land. In June and July, more particularly, when the S.W. monsoon 
rerbear in blows in full force, such weather is frequently experienced, precluding observations; she 
monsoon. Ought therefore, to have good topsails and courses bent, that she may haul off and keep at 
a reasonable distance from the land, in case dark blowing weather should prevent the lat. 
from being correctly ascertained ; for in dark stormy weather, it would be imprudent to run 
for the harbour, if the lat. is not obtained by observation of sun, moon, or stars. 
suakeware When a ship has got soundings in the 8S. W. monsoon on the edge of the bank, large snakes 
soundings. will be perccived if a look out is kept for them; these ¢iminish in size, as the depths on the 
bank decrease, in running toward the land. If not exactly certain of the lat., it will be pru- 
dent to keep in from 18° 20’ N. to 18° 30’ N. and endeavour to get soundings on DIREC- 
TION BANK to the S.Westward of Kanary, for a guide; which has on it from 22 to 28 - 
fathoms, coarse sand and small shells, with 30 and 32 fathoms mud within it :—But on the 
parallel of Kanary, the soundings decrease very regularly in steering to the eastward. 
Dangeros = During the early part and strength of the S.W. monsoon, great care must be observed not 
northward to get to the northward of the entrance of the harbour, for then, the current frequently sets 
tarbour, along the bank toward the Gulf of Cambay ; and if a ship get to the northward of the har- 
bour late in May, June, and July, she may find it very difficult at times, if not tmpossible, 


to work round the S.W. Prong.* 


* By getting to the northward of the harbour in June, several ships have been driven on shore in Back Bay; 
the Shah Byramgore, in a heavy gale that set in after she had worked out of the harbour, was forced to the 
northward of it, driven on the rocks near Versavah, where most of the crew perished, and the ship was dashed 
in pieces. Other ships have been in distress, and with great exertions got round the prong, into the harbour. 
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Therefore, in these months, a ship should steer direct for Kanary, allowing for a northerly Hew to av- 
set, and endeavour to make it bearing between EF. and S. E., taking’ care to borrow a little’ ) 
either way as prudence may dictate and circumstances require, to carry a fair wind in en- 
tering the harbour. Should the wind incline to blow in squalls from West or W. N.W., 
take care not to run too close in with the land to the southward of Kanary, nor even ap- 
proach that island too near on account of the flat, as there might be difficulty in weathering 
it with these winds, which are sometimes experienced in June and July, but more to be ex- 
pected in August. In this month and September, the squalls come tnostly from West and 
W. N.W., and the freshes from the rivers and Gulf of Cambay set to the southward; it is 
therefore, not so dangerous at this late period of the season, to get to the northward of the 
entrance of the harbour, although it is still prudent to fall in with Kanary bearing to the 


southward of East, that no time be lost in entering the harbour. 

It has been observed at Bombay, that the first stormy weather of the S.W. monsoon sel- Period of 
dom comes with the full moon springs, but generally during the dark nights. Although in of stormy 
southerly winds prevail greatly after the middle of May, the stormy weather and rain usually 
do not set in, until the dark nights, sometime between the 4th and 15th of June. [’rom the 
8th of this month to the 15th or 20th of July, the weather is generally most unsettled and 
severe ; hard squalls, much rain, and dark cloudy weather, may then be frequently expected 


in the vicinity of Bombay Harbour. 


DIRECTIONS to WORK OUT of BOMBAY HARBOUR 
in the S. W. MONSOON, and to SAIL Southward to the 
South COAST of CEYLON. ; 


DURING THE S.W. MONSOON, the spring tides are most favorable for working Spring tides 
able for 


out of Bombay Harbour; for the freshes produced by the rains, set then strong out of Penn able for 
River, directly betwcen Tull Reef and the S.W. Prong to the westward, which greatly assist of Bombay 
a ship in working out :—Whereas, the ebb tide is weak at the quadratures, with baffling 
light winds intervening between the squalls, and a heavy sea rolling in, which frequently 
prevents ships from getting an offing. Some ships have worked out on the neap tides to 18 
fathoms, and were driven with a heavy swell during light baffling winds, back again into the 
harbour. 

A large ship proceeding to sea, should have up her main top gallant mast with the sail, 4 castics. 
for it will be found very useful in assisting her to obtain an offing, when intervals of light 
breezes are frequent between the squalls. And all ships, sailing from this harbour from the 
middle of May to September, ought to have strong sails bent. 

In working out of the harbour in June and July, or in blowing unsettled weather, be sure ***,., ,, 
to keep the entrance open after the pilot leaves you ; by working with the Light or Light- e™t=*- 
house whilst visible, bearing from N. $ E.to N. N.E. $ E., the entrance of the harbour will 
then be retained open, into which the flood tide and swell will drive you if there is little 
wind, and prevent you from being drifted to the northward of it, or from being necessitated 


An American ship, bound to Bengal, had a narrow escape; having experienced strong easterly currents, she fell 
in with the high land of St. John, when near Point Palmiras, in the Bay of Bengal, by dead reckoning: This 
happened when the S.W. monsoon was blowing strong late in June. Being a fast sailing ship, she cleared the 
shore under a press of canvass, passed Bombay, stood to the southward, and arrived safe at Madras. , 


@ 
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to anchor outside. This can never be done in the S.W. monsoon without the risk of losing 
the anchor, and probably greater loss may be sustained. When outside of Tull Reef, the 
water will deepen in standing to the N.Westward near the S.W. Prong, and will shoal in 
standing to the southward, if you approach the Flat off Kanary. In June and great part of 
July, as the squalls come mostly from W.S.Westward, work to the southward of the en- 
trance of the harbour with the ebb; the following flood will not be then so strong felt as 
near the reef, and a considerable stretch may be made to seaward if the wind will admit, 
taking care not to get to the northward of the S.W. Prong, by keeping the Lighthouse to 
the northward of N. E. by N. After getting into 20 or 22 fathoms water, you may conti- 
nue to stand along the coast to the southward, if the depth does not decrease, observing to 
mnake a stretch to the N. Westward at times when the wind is favorable, until you get into 35 
or 40 fathoms ; and with safety you may then proceed to the southward, occasionally sound- 
ing, to make certain that the depth does not decrease. : 

In August, it is seldom difficult to get an offing, for the squalls draw to the northward of 
west, and the freshes in general set strong out of the rivers, which enable ships at times to 
stand from the harbour direct to the southward without tacking ; this has also happened in 
June, and July, though seldom. In August, it is not so dangerous to get to the northward 
of the S.W. Prong, although still advisable to keep the entrance of the harbour open. In 
this month, you need not be particular to obtain a great offing in the parallel of Kanary, but 
after rounding that island, may stand along the coast to the southward, if the wind will per- 
mit you to increase the depth of water; otherwise, a tack at times must be made, until it is 
Increased to 30 or 35 fathoms. 

Ships passing along the edge of the bank of soundings in the strength of the S.W. mon- 
soon, should be always prepared for stormy weather, because the squalls are often of long 
continuance and very severe ;* at other times, fine weather may be experienced, with inter- 
vals of light breezes. 

General di- From Bombay Harbour to Geriah, the direction of the coast is S. by E. the latter being 


rection of 


thecoast. @ projecting part of the land ; afterward, its general direction is about S.S. E. to Quilon, 
To proceed and from thence more easterly to Cape Comorin. The best track after getting an offing, 

alung the . . ° ° : 
edge of 18 to keep on the edge of the bank of soundings, in from 40 to 60 fathoms, particularly in 
the southy “June and July, it is prudent to keep well out from the coast. It is of little consequence 
' _ whether a ship get out of soundings or not, until she approach the head of the Laccadiva 
Islands, but after reaching lat. 122° or 13° N., care must be taken to obtain soundings, if 
not certain of your position by chronometer, that you may be able to shape a course to pass 
inside of Elicalpeni Bank. This bank lies in lat. 11° 16’ N. having only 6 and 7 fathoms 
rocks in some places, and is distant from Mount Dilly 27 leagues; a large ship would pro- 
bably strike on it when the sea runs high in the S.W. monsoon, it ought therefore to be 
avoided. About midway between Mount Dilly and this rocky bank, there are soundings of 

65 and 70 fathoms, but a little farther out, no ground. 

As you proceed to the south, the wind will generally become more favorable, veering to 
W. and W. N.W., with a current setting southward at the rate of 15 or 20 miles daily, and 
sometimes stronger. On the southern part of the coast, between Cochin and Cape Co- 
morin, the southerly currents and W. N.W. winds prevail greatly, part of July, August, Sep- 
tember, and part of October. Having entered the channel between the Laccadiva Islands 
and the coast, continue to steer along on the edge of soundings, or should you get off the 


* Late in June, some ships in 45 and 50 fathoms water, have been unable to make any progress to the south- 
ward for several days together, by the wind blowing in severe squalls from S.Westward with a high sea; others 
with indifferent sails bent, after splitting them, have been nearly driven on shore, and two fine ships were really 
driven on it, and wrecked several years ago. By carrying a press of sail during the squalls, many ships have 
lost a lower yard or topmast ; it is therefore prudent, when the weather seems to be setting in severe, for a large 
ship to make snug, by taking a reef in her courses. 
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bank it 1s of no consequence, as the soundings do not extend so far from the coast to the 
southward of Callicut, as they do farther to the northward. The land may also be ap- 
proached with greater safety, the squalls being less, severe and the wind more favorable, but 
it is still advisable not to come under 30 fathoms, unless you are to touch at some place on 
the coast. This ought to be done with caution, fora ship intending to stop at any port on 
this coast in the S.W. monsoon, should anchor a great way out, prepared at all times to pat 
to sea on the appearance of threatening weather. 

If you get observations for latitude and chronometers, in proceeding from Bombay to the 
southward, and your distance from the land be correctly ascertained, it will seldom be requi- 
site to sound, particularly when you have passed Elicalpeni Bank. You may then steer 
about S.S. E. and S. by E. 3 E., as circumstances require; keeping from 6 or 7, to 12 or 
14 leagues from the coast, in the early part of the monsoon, until you are abreast of Cape 
Comorin ; but in steady settled weather in August, it may be approached within 4 or 5 
leagues at discretion. 

When abreast of Quilon, the coast takes a direction more to the S. E., and you may from 
thence, shape a course for the south end of Ceylon, taking care to allow for an easterly cur- 
rent which sometimes sets into the Gulf of Manar.* Point de Galle bears from Cape Co- 
morin S. 53° E. distant 66 leagues ; being abreast of the latter, or in soundings between it 
and Quilon, do not steer more easterly than S. E. at the utmost, until you get on the parallel 


To cross 
the Gulf of 
Magar, 


and sail 


of Point de Galle, unless your situation is known by chronometer. When bound to Malacca 
f round Cey- 


Strait, or other parts to the eastward, it is not necessary to pass close to the south part o 
Ceylon ; but if bound to the Coromandel Coast, you ought to make Point de Galle or Dondre 
Head, and after rounding the Great and Little Basses, steer along the east side of the island, 


lon to the 
Coast of Ca- 
romaudelt, 


keeping within a moderate distance of the coast to Point Palmyra; then stretch over to the, » 


N.Westward for Point Calymere, or the land about Negapatam. 


DESCRIPTION of the WESTERN COAST of INDIA, 
from BOMBAY to CAPE COMORIN. 


Ist. COAST OF CONCAN, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
ALTHOUGH the western side of the Peninsula of Hindoostan, is generally called the 


Malabar Coast, this appellation belongs properly to the southern part, for the whole extent 
comprehends three provinces, the northernmost of which is CONCAN, extending from 


Basseen River to Cape Ramas ; the north part of it has been already described, including 
Bombay Harbour. 


Coast or 
Cuucan, 


COULABA ISLAND, in lat. 18° 37’ N. bearing S. S:. E. from the Island Kanary, dis- Coulaba 


tant 7 miles, is situated near the shore at the entrance of a river, having 3 fathoms water 
within it: these two islands and Henery, did belong to the Mahratta pirates, and are well 


fortified. 


* The Gunjavar crossing from Cape Comorin in August, bound to China, experienced a current setting into 
the gulf, and having steered mostly S. E. by E. she made the Haycock bearing E. N. E, 2 E. at day light; fall- 
ing little wind and a heavy swell, she was obliged to anchor in 34 fathoms about 3 miles off shore; shortly 
after, squally weather set in at S. S.W., which forced her to carry a press of sail, whereby she broke some of 
the chain plates, twisted the head of her mainmast, and was four days in beating round Point de Galle, some- 


times under close reefed topsails. 
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petsoue, CHOUL HARBOUR, in lat. 18° 392’ N. is 5 miles farther to the S. Eastward, having 
3 fathoms water at the entrance, which is protected by a fort on each side, and inside there 
are 6 and 7 fathoms. This harbour was also possessed by the Mahrattas, and is not fre- 
quented by Europeans. 

andthe ad About 3 miles S. S.Westward from Coulaba Island there is a rocky bank, part of it dry 
at half tide, having 5 fathoms at low water outside, and 3 and 4 fathoms within it; a ship 
ought not, therefore, to approach the shore here in the night, nearer than 6 fathoms at low 
water. 

The high land of Choul, is a piece of even land forming in a bluff to the northward; a 
little farther toward Bombay, the south part of the high land of Tull appears in undulating 
hummocks. Off Choul, the fishing stakes lie out in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms water, in the fair 
season. 


Rajapour RAJAPOUR HARBOUR, in lat. 18° 16’ N., is distant 53 leagues from Choul entrance ; 
we the coast between them, extending nearly north and south, with some small windings, is safe 
to approach, the soundings 4 and 5 fathoms 1 or 2 miles from the shore. This is an ex- 
cellent harbour, without any bar, having from 4 to 5 fathoms in the entrance, and the same 
depths inside, at low water, where there is shelter from all winds. It is defended by two for- 
tified islands, Gingerah in the entrance, and Cassah a little farther out. The channel is to 
the southward of these islands, but there is 4 fathoms water between them, and also betwixt 
Cassah and the northern shore. 

The south point of the harbour is called Rajapour Point, off which, at. more than a mile 
distance, lies a reef of rocks partly dry at low water, called the Whale, having 54 fathoms 
. soft ground close to its north end, from whence Gingerah Fort is just open with Rajapour 
‘Point bearing N. E. by E, It is near a mile in length, shelving gradually at the south end, 
and is from 200 to 300 yards broad, having a channel of 4 fathoms inside. A large ship 
ought not to approach this danger nearer than 8 or 9.fathoms in the night, for the rise of 

tide on the springs is 12 feet, and flows to 11 hours on full and change of moon. 


comranBay. COMRAH BAY, is 6 miles distant from Rajapour Point, the coast extending nearly 
south, and may be approached to 5 fathoms ; in this bay, a ship may anchor in 4 or 5 fa- 
thoms, within 500 yards of the shore, sheltered from N.W. winds. T'rom this place, the 
coast takes a direction nearly S.S. E. 6 leagues to the entrance of Bancoot River, and is safe 
to approach to 5 fathoms. ‘To the southward of Comrah Bay, there is a rock near the shore, 
and to the northward of Bancoot, is Severdon small bay and creek, affording no shelter, the 
latter only navigable by boats near high water. | 
Opposite to this part of the coast, distant 8 or 9 leagues, in about lat. 18° N. lies the 
southern extremity of DIRECTION BANK, which extends nearly parallel to the coast to 
Bank tothe Jat, 18° 40’ N. This bank is generally composed of sandy bottom, mixed with small shells ; 
of Bombay. the soundings on it irregular from 20 to 26 fathoms on the southern part, from 24 to 28 on 
the middle part, and from 27 to 36 fathoms on the northern part. Inside of its southern 
extreme, there are from 27 to 25 fathoms soft ground, decreasing regularly toward the shore ; 
inside the middle part 30 and 32 fathoms, and the depth inside the northern part nearly the 
same as on the bank, but all the soundings within it are soft, and decrease gradually to the 
shore. . 
The broadest part of this bank appears to be in lat. 18° 17/ N. where on its inner edge, 
there is 24 fathoms 7 leagues from the land, and from 20 to 26 fathoms at the distance of 
14 leagues from the land, where the water deepens suddenly from 24 or 26, to 43 and 44 
fathoms. 
_ From the island Kanary to Bancoot, the depths are 15 and 16 fathoms from 3 to 4 leagues 
off shore; the land to the southward of Choul, is generally. high, uneven, double land. : 
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BANCOOT RIVER, in lat. 17° 57’ N. lon. 73° 9’ E. or 114 miles E. from Bombay ¢ Geo. Site of 
t ee oaaa 


Castle, by chronometer, has 10 feet on the bar at low water, and ‘the rise of tide is 11 fec Hie id. 
on the springs—high water at 1] hours on full and change of the moon, The channel is on 
the eastern side of the entrance of the river, but being narrow, it ought not tq be approached 
without a pilot. Fort Victoria, belonging to the English, is situated on a high barren hill, 
of reddish appearance, on the south side of the entrance, but is not easily distinguished, as 
it resembles a tuft of trees ; the north side is formed by a round mount close to the sea, 
called Harrissa Hill, which is conspicuous when seen from the southward, and generally a 
shade darker than the other land. Inland, about E. by N. from the entrance of the river, 
there is a long piece of flat table land, by which, in clear weather, this place may be easily 
known from the offing, and all the land is high on both sides of the river. A ship may an- 
chor in 5 fathoms, at low water, abreast the fort, in fine weather, and get supplied with 
poultry, bullocks, &e. Off this place, the tides begin to be perceived, increasing in strength 
abreast of Choul, when a ship keeps near the shore in procecding to the northward. 

In the Jatitude of Bancoot River, the bank of soundings extends 40 leagues from the 


coast. 
g Island 


SEVERNDROOG, a low island, with a fortilicd wall around, is situated near the shore, Severn- 
in lat. 17° 47} N., bearing S.S. E. from the entrance of Bancoot River, distant 4 leagues. 
The coast between them is clear to 5 fathoms, but under that depth, there are a few patches of 
hard ground with 3 fathoms on them, situated to the southward of Bancoot River, and near 
the Village and River Kelsey, which ‘is 4 miles from the former place. Severndroog, and 


the adjacent forts, were formerly in possession of a nest of pirates. 


ANGENWEEL FORT AND RIVER, in lat. 17° 344’ N. bears about S. by E. from Areenweet, 
Severndroog Island 4 leagues ; between them, the coast 1s high and safe to approach to 5 or neve hour 
6 fathoms, these depths being very near the shore in soine places, Nearly midway there is 
a point of land, formerly called Cape Z, and close to it the Village Bogbrandie ; a little 
nearer Angenweel i is the small Bay and Village of Colter, where there i is a rivulet of good 
water. Angenweel river is of considerable size, having inside the fort a good harbour for 
small vessels. From this place, the coast extends about S. by E. 3 leagues to Boria Point, 


having 5 and 6 fathoms regular soundings very near it. 
° 


BORIA POINT, in lat. 17° 25’ N. is a high, round, bluff headland, with a small pagoda Borla Point, 
on its highest part, and forms the northern extreme of a large bay. ‘This point is steep, 6 
and 7 fathoms, being very near the shore. Along this part of the coast, the land appears 
broken by several bluff points, with small bays between some of them. 


__ ZYGHUR POINT, in lat. 17° 16" N. lon. 73° 17}! E. or 20 miles E. from Bombay ceo. site o 
Castle by chronometer, bears S. by E. from Boria Point, distant 3 leagues. The bay formed ““"" "* 
between Boria and Zy ghur, is near 2 niles deep and 6 miles broad, with reyular soundings 
5 and 6 fathoms in it, except at the entrance of Zyghur River, opposite the fort, a reef of 
ne projects about half a mile from the northern shore. The fort is near 2 miles inside 
the outer point, on the southern shore of the bay, and the bar, having 24 fathoms on it at 
- low water, is close under the fort, within a cable's length of which is the best channel. 
Within the Fort Point, the water is deep on the south side of the river, forming a safe har- 
bour for shipping against all winds ; but the natives are usually jealous of Europeans, and 
averse for strangers ‘to‘enter this harbour. Zyghur Point, in coming from the southward, 


has a level appearance, of moderate height, covered with trees. 
From Zyghur Point, the coast extends about S. by E. 3 E. 7 miles to a bluff headland, can om 
a ey ee 


having under it to the northward a cove or small bay, which seems to afford good shelter to Rent 
7, Geriah, 
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boats or small vessels against southerly winds. About 7 mules farther, nearly S. by E., there 
is another headland, of a high round form, lighter in colour than the other land, and appears 
like an island when seen from northward or southward. On the north side of this headland 
there is a large bay, affording shelter from southerly winds ; and on the south side, between 
it and Rettna~Geriah, lies another bay, about 14 mile broad and 2 miles deep, with 5 and 
6 fathoms sandy bottom. 


RETTNA-GERIAH, (or False Geriah) in lat. 17° 2’ N. is a neck of land fortified all 
over, and forms the south side of the bay last-mentioned ; the landing-place is on the north 
side of the fort, where there seems to be shelter for small vessels during the S,W. monsoon. 
When viewed at a distance, this place appears like an island,* flat and level like a wall, ex- . 
cepting the northern part, which is highest, and covered with trees. 

On the south side of this neck of land, a large bav is formed, from whence a river capable 
of receiving small vessels over its bar at high water, extends a great way inland, having on 
the north side of the entrance, a sinall round tower on the brow of a hill. At the south ex- 
tremity of this bay there are some rocks above water, about half a mile from the shore, and 
a little farther southward, a remarkable large Banyan Treet may be discerned on a hill near 
the sea. To the southward of this, and 8 miles from Rettna-Geriah, there is a small bay 
on the south side of a point of land. 


RADJAPOUR FORT, in lat. 16° 47’ N. bears from Rettna-Geriah about S. by E. dis- 
tant 5 leagues, and is situated on a barren hill, on the north side of the river, which trends 
to the north eastward. The hills on the south side are covered with trees, and close by the 
river, on this side, stands a remarkable white pagoda, hence Radjapour Point was formerly 
called Pagoda Cape. 


GERIAH POINT, AND FLAGSTAFF, is in lat. 16° 31’ N., and the fort at the en- 
trance of the harbour about a mile farther northward. The point, which forms the south 
side of the entrance is high and bluff, bearing south from Radjapour Point 53 leagues, and 
is 274 miles east from Bombay Castle, or in lon. 73° 254° E. This is a projecting part of the. 
coast, the land both to the northward and southward forming concavities. The flag-staff 
stands on the hill to the southward of the fort, and may be seen at a considerable distance. | 
This place belongs to the Makrattas, and although not frequented by Europeans, the har- 
bour is excellent, the vessels in it being land-locked and sheltered from all winds. There is 
no bar at the entrance, the depths there, being from 5 to 7 fathoms, and from 3 to 4 fa- 
thoins inside, at low water; the rise of tide is about 6 or 7 feet. 

From Zyghur to this place, the soundings extend about a degree from the land; about 6 
or 7 leagues from it, the depths are 30 and 32 fathoms ; about 2 leagues off, 14 or 15 fa- 
thoms ; and in many places, particularly about Rettna-Geriah, and from thence southward, 
there are 8 and 9 fathoms within a mile of the shore. The coast is in general, moderately 
elevated, but inland the country is higher. : 


ANGRIA’S BANK, bears west from Geriah, distant 24 Ieagues, and extends from lat. 
16° 18' to 16° 38’ N., being about 10 miles in breadth east and west. The depths gene- 
rally found on it, have been from 13 to 15 fathoms rocky bottom, or hard ground. Although 


* It is said to be insulated at high-water, the tide flowing over the low neck of land that joins it to the 
main. 


+ This Banyan Tree is antient, having long been conspicuous to navigators. It is placed on several old 
charts, one of which is that published by John Thornton, in 1700. 
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12 fathoms was the least water that Lieutenant Mc Cluer found in traversing over it, and 
the depths mostly regular, it seems probable there may be rather less on some parts of this 


bank, considering Its extent. ; 
It is steep to, all round, but 3 leagues east from its inner edge, there are soundings of 110 


and 100 fathoms, on the verge of the bank extending from the coast. 


DEWGHUR HARBOUR, in lat. 16° 23’ N. bears about S. E. from Geriah Point, dis- Revete' 
tant 4 leagues, the coast between them is bold, having 8 and 9 fathoms within less than a 
mile of the shore. This harbour has 3 and 4 fathoms water in it, where a ship might lie 
sheltered during the S.W. monsoon, and is formed close under the N. E. point of the island 
on which the fort is situated; this island is on the south side of the entrance of the river, 
and appears as part of the main, being nearly joined to it. As rocks project a considerable 
distance from the north point of the entrance, a ship running in here for shelter or otherwise, 
should after getting into 7 fathoms, borrow near the Fort Point, and anchor under it in 4 or 
The river is broad at the entrance, and is said to extend a great way inland. 


. Atchera 


34 fathoms. 
ATCHERA RIVER, in lat. 16° 11’ N., bears S. S. E. from Dewghur about 4 leagues ; River. 
On the south 


It Is navigable by small vessels, there being 7 and 8 feet water on the bar. 
side there is a white pagoda, and the land there, is lower than on the north side of the en- 
trance, by which this place may be known. The coast here is safe to approach within a 


mile of the shore, or to 5 fathoms, as far as the northernmost limit of the Melundy Rocks. 


Melundy 
* Island, and 


MELUNDY FORTIFIED ISLAND, in lat. 16° 3’ N., about 3 leagues S. $ 
About 3 miles to the 3,27" 


from Atchera River, is low, not easily distinguished from the offing. 
northward of it, there is a small islet about a mile from the shore, but chained to it by rocks, 


and to the southward straggling rocks extend a great way, joining ts Newtee Point. Exclu- 
sive of the Island Melundy (or Malwan) there is a fort on the main-land near it, which 
protect these Malwan pirates, a cruel horde who used to reside here, and were the dread of 
defenceless trading vessels. ‘They had several large gallivats, with one sail on cach. In 
passing this place, a large ship should not come under 12 or 13 fathoms, for 10 and 11 fa- 


thoms is close to the edge of foul ground. 


NEWTEE POINT, AND FORT, in lat. 15° 56’ N., about 8 miles S.S. E. from Me- newtee 
lundy, are directly opposite to the Vingorla Rocks; between the point and Melundy, the 
coast is rocky and unsafe, and the channel inside the Vingorla Rocks, should not be used Channel 
except by small vessels, the position of the rocks bounding it not being sufficiently known.* = 
The depths of water in this channel, are from 6 to 8 fathoms, and it is 14 and 2 miles 


broad. 


VINGORLA ROCKS, or Burnt Islands, extend from lat. 15° 51’ N., about 5 miles 
to the northward, and are distant from Newtee Point from 2 to 5 miles ; some of them are 


15 or 20 feet above water, having a white appearance when the sun shines on them, others 
are even with the water’s edge. There are upwards of 20 of these rocks visible when near 


them, and those of the southernmost group seem connected by a reef. By bringing the 
outermost rock to bear W. N.W. or W. by N., a ship may anchor in 12 or 13 fathoms soft 
mud, and be well sheltered during a north-wester. 

A ship passing here in the night, should not come under 16 or 17 fathoms, for these rocks Te pas | 
are steep to, on the south and west sides, having 15 fathoms very close to them. night, 


Vingorla 
Rocks. 


* The ship Margaret working through this channel struck on a rock, which made it necessary to put her 
under a complete repair on her arrival at Bombay. Z 
Zz 2 
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RAREE POINT, AND FORT, in lat. 15° 44’ N., bear about S.S. E. 4 E. from 


Newtce, distant 5 leagues; the coast between them is safe to approach, having a sandy 
beach and irregular soundings within a mile of the shore: and about mid-way, is the small 
river Vingorla. Raree Vort being situated on an eminence near the point, is conspicuous 
from seaward ; several rocks project from the point to the westward, two of them above wa- 
ter lie to the S. Westward of it more than a mile distant, having 7 fathoms close to them, 
and 5 or 6 fathoms inside. On the north side of the point, there is a small river, navigable 
by boats of considerable size. In the night, come no nearer to this place than 10 fathoms. ° 


CHIRACOLE FORT, in Jat. 15° 414’ N., and about 4 miles to the S.E. of Raree 


Point, stands on the brow of a hill on the north side of a small inlet, but is not very con- 
Splcuous. 


CHAPRA FORT, in lat. 15° 36° N., and 2 leagues farther to the S.S. Eastward, is . 
more readily discerned from the ofing, being situated on a high bluff point at the south side 
of a small river, with hilly land adjacent to the sea. These two forts belong to the Portu- 
guese, Who scldom shew their colours to ships passing. 

Irom Raree Point to the bluff point of Algoada, the coast lies about S.S.E. 5 leagues, 
having 6 and 7 fathoms water about 2 miles off shore. The soundings between -Geriah 
and Goa Bay, are 15 and 16 fathoms about 2 Icagues off, 30 and 52 fathoms from 6 to 7 


leacues off, and the edve of the bank of soundings is in general from 14 to 18 leagues off 
shore. 


ALGOADA POINT, in lat. 15° 292’ N. Jon. 73° 532’ E., forming the northern ex- 
tremity of Goa Bay, 1s a level headland of moderate height, with an old lighthouse on it 
and a small fort; but the principal fort is situated ciose to the sea, on the S. E. side of the 
headland, where there is a well of excellent water, from which the shipping are supplied. 
The common anchorage is abreast the fort, with the flagstaff bearing from N,N. E. to 
N.N.W.,, at the distauce of ¢ to 2 of a mile, in 44 or 43 fathoms at low water, soft mud ; 
farther in, the depths decrease, the water being shallow all over the bay. Some rocks mostly 
above water, project a small distance from Algoada Point to seaward, but this is the safe 
side to borrow upon. 

Nostra Senhora de la Cabo, a large monastery generally very white, is situated “on the 
summit of the bluff point of land about 2} miles to the S. E. of Algoada, which forms the 
south side of the bay. ‘This building having an elevated site, and surrounded by trees, is 
conspicuous from seaward, by which Goa Bay may be easily known, The monastery point 
is surrounded by rocks called Cabo Reet, projecting out nearly 4 a mile, with 54 fathoms 
water close to, making it necessary to keep nearest to Algoada, in passing to, or from.the 
anchorage. 

The tide rises about 5 feet perpendicular on the springs, at the Bar of Goa River, high 
water at 114 hours, on full and change of moon ; in the road, the flood is hardly perceptible, 
there being generally an outset from the river. 

The bar at the entrance of the river is about 2 miles to the eastward of Algoada Point, 
having 16 or 17 feet on it at high water spring tides, but the bottom about it, being hard 
and rocky, and the channel winding and intricate, a ship ought not to enter the river with- 
out a pilot. 

After the early partof May, it is considered unsafe to remain at the anchorage in the 
road ; the Portuguese then send their large ships that cannot go into the river, to Marmagon. 
where they are sheltered from the S.W. monsoon by mooring close under the N. E. side of 
that peninsula ; although a great swell, at times, rolls into the anchorage. 
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MARMAGON, OR MARMAGOA PENINSULA, is a level piece of land, (ap- 


pearing like an island) nearly of equal height to that of Algoada and Nostra Senhora de la 
Cabo. It breaks off almost perpendicularly at both ends, the north point being that called 
Marmagoa Point, and is distant from Algoada 4 or 5 miles to the southward. 

To sail into Marmagoa Road, in coming from the northward, give a good birth to Cabo Direction 
Reef, (which fronts the monastery at a small 3 mile distant from the Cape) by not bringing im Manna 
the Buffalo Rock (called also Camberee Isle) tarther to the westward than on with the 
eastern extreme of the middle or largest St. George’s Island, or between the inner and 
largest Island, which will lead clear of Sounchee Rocks, situated on the S.W. extreme of 
Cabo Reef. 

Steer to the southward until Rasseen Hill is on with the north extreme of Secretaries 
Island, (called also Ignacia Island) which is the leading mark till up with Mlarmagoa Point. 
Or if Rasseen Hill is not seen, steer to the eastward, kecping Chicklee Point on with the 
centre of Secretarics Island, the other half of the island being shut in; and after passing the 
north point of Marmagoa, steer eastward for the Ruad, and anchor in 4 or 33 fathoms, with 
the flagstaff on the Hill bearing about S.W. by W. to W.S.W. within a > of a mile of the 
fort.* 

Should a ship be disabled, and obliged to run for Marmagoa Road in the S.W. monsoon, 
and thick weather prevent the marks from being seen, or if those on board are unacquainted 7. 
with the place ; observe, that the outer part of the peninsula of Marimagoa 1s about 3 or 34 
miles N. by E. $ E. from the outermost St. George's Island, and that the peninsula has a 
3 fathoms shoal fronting it at the distance of a small 4 mile, which shoal is about the same 
distance N. 4 I. from the Buffalo Rock, having close to it 53 fathoms all around. Amee 
Shoal, having also 3 fathoms rocks on it, bears N. by W, from the outer point of Marmagoa 
1 mile, and between these 2 shoals is formed the fair channel leading to the Road, with 
depths in it generally from 5 to 6 fathoms soft mud. When St: George’s Islands are seen, 
steer for the N.W. point of Marmagoa, taking care not to approach it nearer tlian a mile 
till it bears to the Eastward of E. N. E.; and when the point is bearing any way between 
E. by N. and S. E. the channel is open, and a ship may steer directly toward it, then sail 
along the shore in 5 or 43 fathoms to the anchorage in Marmayoa Road. Here, supplies 
of various kinds may be got from the Arsenal of Gua, which in the 8. W. monsoon, are 
brought round by an inland navigation, as the bar of Goa River cannot be passed with safety 


To «ail inte 
Itin thes, W, 


in this season. . 


CITY OF GOA, situated on the south bank of the river, about 7 miles from the en- (ty of Go. 
trance, is the capital of the Portugucse settlements in India, and the residence of the viceroy. 
It was formerly a place of great trade, but at present the inhabitants are very poor, and have 


little industry or inclination to trade, subsisting chiefly on fish and vegetables. 
Ships touching at this place, get supplied with excellent water from the well at Algoada ; Re freshe 


they may also at times procure some poultry and vegetables, and in May, fine Mangoes, and 


other fruits. 
A convenient birth for watering at Algoada, is to bring the flagstaff and lighthouse in one Ancacrage. 


bearing N. N.W. q W., and anchor in 43 fathoms at low water, about 2 cables’ lengths, or 


rather more, from the flagstaff. 
The outermost or west St. George’s Island, in lat. 15° 22" N. bears about true S. ¢ W. from st. Geeere’ 


Algoada fort, distant 8 miles, and is of considerable height, in the form of a pyramid, having 
the Middle or Largest Island touching it, and extending to the eastward about 3 of a mile: - 
the innermost or east island, lying to the N. E. of these, is level and not so high, Between 


* These directions are taken from the excellent survey of Marmagoa, the adjacent shoals, and Goa River, 
by the late Captain David Inverarity, which has been published by me. 
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this and the other two islands, there is a channel with 4, 5, and 6 fathoms, which is unsafe 
for large vessels, the bottom being mostly uneven and rocky ; and to the southward of the 
outer island there are two rocks, one of them covered at high water, with the Sail Rock about 
a i mile outside of them, and nearly } a mile off the island. About a mile to the N.W. of 
the inner St, George’s Island, near Marmagoa, there is another rocky islet called the Buffalo, 
with a 3 fathoms bank bearing north from it, which ought not to be approached nearer than 
7 or 8 fathoms. Buta ship passing St. George’s Islands in the night, should not come under 
16 fathoms, for 14 fathoms is close to the southernmost rocky islets, mentioned above. 
ct Directly east from the outer large island, there is a bay with regular soundings, within 4 
a mile of the shore, affording good shelter from N.W. winds. The country inland, about 
Goa, is much more elevated than the head-lands fronting the sea, which prevents the latter 
from being discerned at a great distance in the offing. 
Tosail to A ship bound to the anchorage from the southward, after rounding St. George's Islands, 
the anchor- should steer along shore, not coming under 8 or 9 fathoms until she is abreast of the Mo- 
Alsoada.  nastery Point, taking care to give a birth to the reef projecting from that point, by not coming 
under 7 fathoms when abreast of it, nor approaching the point nearer than 4 of a mile, if 
working into the anchorage of Algoada. 


sen. siteol = CAPE RAMAS, in lat. 15° 5° N. lon. 74° 6' E. or 1° 82’ E. from Bombay by chrono- 
coatadi@- meter bears about 5.8. E. 4 E. from Marmagoa Point, distant 73 leagues; the coast be- 
tween them is low and woody, with a sandy beach and some Portuguese churches, the 
soundings regular, and the shore safe to approach to 7 or 8 fathoms: the country is high 
inland. About 2 miles to the N. E, of the cape, is the entrance of Salset River, having a 
bar with 8 or 9 feet water in the channel, inside of which, the river separates into two 
branches; that extending to the N. Eastward, is said to join the inlet that divides Goa Island 
from Marmagoa Point, by which this part of the coast has generally been called Salset Island, 
or Marmagoa Salset. Cape Ramas is a high bluff headland, forming in two level points 
when seen either from the northward or southward ; that called the False Cape, is highest 
and first discernible ; the other less elevated, forms the extremity of the True Cape, on which 
is a small fort belonging to the Portuguese, this being the southern limit of their districts. 
The soundings about the cape, are very regular over a soft bottom, and it is steep to, having 
within a 2 of a mile of the extreme point, 9 fathoms mud. | 
It projects considerably, by which a bay is formed on each side; that on the south side, 
affords shelter from northerly winds. 
Between Cape Ramas and Carwar Bay, the coast is undulating, forming several small 
ele unfit for shipping ; the soundings are regular to 6 or 7 fathoms, from 14 to 2 miles off 
shore. 


ad. COAST OF CANARA, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


_ THIS COAST extends from Cape Ramas nearly to Mount Dilly, and is at present sub- 
ject to the English. 

_ The outermost Oyster Rock, bears from Cape Ramas S.S. E. 3 E., distant 6 leagues, and 
is about 2 miles to the W.N.W. of Carwar Head. This headland in lat. 14°47’ N. lon. 
74” 16' E. by chronometers, is high, and conspicuous in coming from the southward ; it pro- 
jects considerably, by which Carwar Bay is formed to the northward. 


Geo. Site of 
Carwar 
Head. 


The Ba 
Oyster ane 
Rocks. 


9 CARWAR BAY, extends from the head about 2 leagues to the northward, and is about 
b miles.deep, having regular soundings in it from 6 to 4 fathoms. At the bottom of the 
ay there is a river, with the Fort of Carwar, or Sudasaghur, on the north side of the en 
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trance ; near which, there are 4 and 5 fathoms, within all the oyster rocks. Between the 


outer rocks and Carwar Head, and betwixt them and the inner rocks, the depths are from 
At the south part of the bay there is good shelter, and the bottom in gene- 


5 to 7 fathoms. 
ral is soft mud. Batt, or Bell Cove, at the south-east side of the bay, is a small, but safe 


haven, where Indiamen used formerly to careen. 
Batt Cove, was formerly considcred a safe place to run into, if a ship happened to lose her 


anchors, the bottom being soft mud. In March, 170U, the Rooke moored in 5 fathoms at 
the south side of the bay, had a small sandy bay abreast bearing S. by W., Carwar River’s 
mouth N.E.7E. Variation 7° 50'W. Captain Symonds, of the Rooke, describes the 
best passage into Carwar Bay, thus; to leave to the northward two of the oyster rocks which 
lie off the mouth of Carwar River, passing between these, and the darge rock, which must be 
left to the south, together with a rock even with the water’s edge that lies close to the north 
end of the latter, which must have a proper birth, by borrowing toward the two rocks on the 
north side of the passage. 

The two outermost oyster rocks are high rocky islets, having 10 and 11 fathoms close to 
them, and are in one with Sudasaghur Fort bearing E.N.E.i EF. About 2 leagues outside 
of these rocks, the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms ; from 20 to 22 fathoms 4 leagues off, and 
25 to 27 fathoms 5 or 6 leagues off. Between Cape Ramas and Carwar Head, the depths 
are 14 and 15 fathoms about 2 leagues off shore. About 3 or 4 miles N.W. of the largest 
oyster rock, lies a sunken rock, upon which the sea breaks in the westerly monsoon. 

ANJE-DIVA* (ISLAND), in lat. 14° 44’ N., distant about 2 miles from the shore to Aoje-niva 
the southward of Carwar Head, is about a mile in length, and possessed by the Portuguese 3°." 
it appears on the outside barren and rocky, but of a pleasant aspect on the opposite side 
next the main, where it is fortified by a wall and some towers. In case of necessity, a ship 
might find shelter under this island from the S.W. monsoon, there being 6 and 7 fathoms in 
the channel between it and the main land, and no danger but what is visible. Close to it 
on the outside, the depths are 10 and 11 fathoms, and 14 fathoms about 4 miles distance. 

To the eastward of it, near the shore, are two small islets, and another about 4 miles to 
the S. East, distant nearly 2 miles from the shore. 

MERJEE RIVER, in lat. 14° 30’ N. lon..74° 29" E. by chronometers, bears about Seo. site ot 
S. E. + E. from Anje-Diva Island, distant 18 miles; the land between them is high, appear- iver. 
ing like islands, and the coast safe to approach to 8 or 9 fathoms. The entrance of the 
river, 13 between two bluff points ; that on the south side has the deepest water, close to which 
is the proper channel over the bar, where there are 2+ and 3 fathoms water between the point 
and sand banks in the middle of the entrance, on which the sea generally breaks. A vessel 
proceeding into the river, having passed the sand banks at the entrance, must cross over to 
the north shore, but the channel is too narrow except for small vessels. 

A convenient situation to anchor in the road, is abreast the point on the north side of thie Anchoraze. : 
entrance, with it bearing N.E., distant 1 mile, and Fortified Island at Onore on with the . 
southern extreme of the land S. by E. 4 E., in 5 or 6 fathoms water. Here, good water may 
be procured with facility after the rains, from a pool near the fine sandy cove, a little inside 
the north point of the bay, but in the fair season it is nearly dry. Firewood may also be cut, 
and rice purchased on moderate terms. 


eo. Site eft 


PIGEON ISLAND, in lat. 14° 23/ N. about ion. 74° 30’f E. by chronometer from Bom- +o. 
bay, bears from Anje-Diva Island about S.S. E., distant 144 leagues, and nearly south from baw. 
the entrance of Merjee River, distant about 9 leagues. It is small, but high, of a round or ob- 


* Diva, i. e. Island. 
+ Capt. Ross, Marine Surveyor to the Company, made it in Jat. 140 1’ N. lon. 74° 21’ 15" E. in 1824. 
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long appearance, situated about 4 leagues from the continent, and may be discerned 8 leagues 
in clear weather; two small islets or rocks lie very near it, one to the eastward, the other to 
the S. Eastward. There are 20 and 21 fathoms water within a mile of the island bearing 
E. N.E., ships passing outside of it in the night, ought therefore not to come under 23 or 
04 fathoms, which will be within 2 or 3 miles of it; about 3 or 4 leagues from it, the depths 
are from 30 to 32 fathoms. | 


HOG ISLAND, is high, of a pyramidal form, situated very near the main, directly east 
from Pigeon Island, distant 93 miles. The channel between these islands is very safe, with 
1$ and 16 fathoms near Pigeon Island, and 10 or 11 fathoms toward Hog Island and the 
main land. , 


ONORE, a place of considerable trade in pepper, rice, &c. is situated near the entrance 
of a salt water river between Merjee and Hog Island, and about 4 or 5 leagues N. Eastward 
from Pigeon Island. The entrance of the river, may be easily known by a level island with 
fortifications on it, generally called Fortified Island, which is in lat. 14° 19’ N. near the 
shore, about 14 mile to the northward of the river. A ship may anchor in the road with the 
flagstaff of Onore bearing E. by N. or E.N.E., Fortified Island N. 4 W. or N. by W., and 
Pigeon Island about S. by W,, distant from the shore 14 mile, in 5 to 6 fathoms soft ground. 
Fresh water, is here very scarce. 

Between Onore and Hog Island the coast is high, and may be approached with safety to 
8 fathoms water; but to the southward of that island, between it and Barsalore Peak, the 
coast ought not to be borrowed on under 95 or 10 fathoms in the night, nor under 84 or 8 
fathoms in the day, for several straggling rocks under and above water lie at a considerable 
distance from the shore, having 83 and 9 fathoms within 4 a mile of them. Between Hog 
Island and the main, there is a low rugged island, and several rocky islets lie near the shore 
to the southward. : 

From Hog Island to Barsalore Point, the coast extending about S.S.E. 4 E. 6 or 7 


Jeagues, forms some small bays ; near the sea the land is generally low and woody, but very 
high in the country. 


BARSALORE PEAK, in lat. 13° 50’ N. lon. 74° 58’ E., is a round mountain about 33 
leagues inland, having the high chain of Bednore Mountains for its base; about 6 miles far- 
ther to the southward, there is another mountain in lat. 13° 45’ N., which is also frequently 


set by navigators as Barsalore Peak. In clear weather, this part of the coast is discernible 
a great way at Sea. 


CUNDAPORE RIVER, in lat. 13° 39 N, lies to the southward af Barsalore Point, in 
a bay to the S.W. of the peak, near the entrance of which, several rocks project 14 mile 
from the shore, having 6 fathoms close to them, and 8 or 8% fathoms about a mile distant, 
hard pround. This river is only navigable by boats and small vessels ; and the shore here, 
should not be approached under 83 or 9 fathoms in a large ship. 


DERIAH BAHAUDER GHUR, in lat. 13° 20’ N. about 63 leagues southward from 
Cundapore River, is the largest islet of the Range generally called St. Mary’s Rocks or 
islets, which extends from lat. 13° 28! to 13° 17! N.; and the outermost islets of this range 
are 5 miles distant from the shore, having a channel with 3, 4, and 5 fathoms irregular sound- 
ings between them and the main, but safe only for boats. Some of them may be seen 3 or 


. 34 leagues from the deck ; the others are low, nearly even with the water’s edge. They are 


in one with Barsalore Peak bearing N. by E. 4 E., and some of them are long flat islets, 
particularly the southernmost. = | : 


f 
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THE PREMEIRA ROCKS, (called also Molky Rocks) are situated in lat. 18° 11/N., Molky 


6 and 7 miles from the shore; these are a small group which may be seen 3 or 34 leagues 
from the deck, having 12 fathoms close to them. The channel between them and the main, 
is thought to be safe for small vessels, but is seldom used. 

The “Molky Rocks, and St. Mary’s Isles, ought not to be approached under 15 or 16 fa- 
thoms in a dark night, for in some places near them, the depths decrease suddenly under 14 
or 15 fathoms, over a hard bottom; but in day-light, they may be approached much nearer, 


when the dangers are visible. 


MOLKY RIVER, situated about 3} leagues E. S. Eastw 
name, 18 a place of shelter for boats and small vessels, and may be known by a white fort or 


tower near it to the northward, and two small mounts a Jittle inland, the one sloping and the 


other pyramidal, one in lat. 13° 19’ N., the pyratnid in 13° 19’ N. 

The distance from the Molky Rocks to Mangalore is 8 or 84 leagues, about S.S. E. 4 E., The com 
and the coast between them is bold, and safe to approach to 8 ‘fathoms. The chain of Bed- oo 
nore Mountains in this part, is very remarkable, by a deep gap, formed by a large mountain 
of abrupt aspect, rising nearly perpendicularly from it on the north side, which is in lat. 13° 

To the southward of this 


9’ N. and has by some navivators been called Mount Hyder. 
place, the country becomes less elevated, and the hills over Mangalore are separated from 


ard from the rocks of the same Melky 


The coast 


eachother by vallies. 


MANGALORE, in lat. 12° 503’ N. lon. 75°7' E., by chronometers from Bombay, is Macgatere, 
situated near the mouth of a considerable river, navigable only by small vessels, there being ~ 
but 10 or 11 feet on the bar. — Itice is very plentiful here, sandal-wood may also be procured 

at times. The anchorage is soft mud, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms at discretion, abreast the fort 
and river, with the flagstaff about E. by N., distance from the town 2 or 22 miles. About 
§ leagnes to the N. E. of Mangalore, and 4 or 5 leagues from the sea, in lat. 13°92’ N., a 
ugged double peaked hill, rises nearly perpendicular trom the low country, and has some- 
times been called the Asses’ Fars. 

From Mangalore, the direction of the coast is S.S. E. 3 E. about 17 leagues to Mount f3¢ et, 
Dilly; the land near the sea is generally low and woody, ‘particularly to the southward of Diy 
Barn Hill, which is a sloping mount, nearly level on the summit, situated a little inland, in 

about lat. 12° 40’ N., and 4 or 5 leagues distant from Mangalore. About 6 or 64 leagues 

to the southward of this hill, and near ly equal distance from Mount Dilly, stands another 
Mount in lat. 12° 22" N., some distance inland; this is called Mount Formosa, formed by 

several contiguous bills; there are other hills situated farther from the sea. In passing along 


this part of the coast, there is no danger, the depths decreasing regularly toward the shore to 
may stand in to 7 or 8 fathoms soft 


7 or 8 fathoms about 2 miles off. A. ship in working, 
About 4 miles to the northward of Mount Dilly, is the 


ground, when the weather is fine. 
entrance of Cavoy River, which takes a northerly course parallel to the coast, and very near 
the sea, forming several islands. The depths are 14 and 2 fathoms in the entrance, and a 


little way up, is the fort and village.* 
The edge of the bank of soundings, abreast of Pigeon Island fied Barsalore Peak, projects Soundings. 


18 or 20 leagues from the coast, but converges more toward it, as the distance is increased 
to the southward ; for abreast of Mangalore “and Mount Dilly, the edge of soundings from 
100 to 150 fathoms, is about 15 leagues from the shore. Between Pigeon Island and r Mount 
Dilly, the depths are generally 30 to 34 fathoms from 8 to 10 leagues off shore, 20 or 22 
fathoms 5 leagues off, and 15 or 16 fathoms about 2 leagues off shore ; but near the latter 


.In ancient charts it is called Ram-Dilly, but by the natives 


a 


* Cattle may be got here at a mederate price. 
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place, the coast becomes more steep, there being 20 and 22 fathoms about 24 or 3 leagues 


~ from the land. 


* Palabar 
Coast. 


Mount Dilly. 


Gea. Site. 


Billiapatam 
River. 


Geo. Site of 
Cananore, 


3d. COAST OF MALABAR, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


THIS COAST, is said to commence at Declah, about 8 leagues to the southward of 
Mangalore, where there is a white wall in ruins, still visible from the offing ; and from hence, 
it extends to Cape Comorin. | 


MOUNT DILLY, OR DILLA, may however, be considered by navigators as the limit 
between the coasts of Canara and Malabar, being a conspicuous head land, that may be seen 
8 or 9 leagues from the deck in clear weather. The contiguous coast being low and woody, 
‘5 not scen far, which gives the mount the appearance of an high island, when viewed either 
from the northward or southward. 

The outer extreme of this head land, terminates in a bluff point, having on it a small an- 
cient fort of black aspect, situated in lat. 11°59’ N. lon. 75° 314’ E., or trom Algoada Fort 
1° 383’ E., and from Cape Comorin 2° 12’ W. by chronometers. The shore here, 1s bold and 
safe to approach, there being 7 and 8 fathoms at 1 and 2 miles distance, 20 and 22 fathoins 
at 2 or 2+ leagues distance, and at 15 leagues distance abreast of the mount, you lose sound- 
ings. This is the narrowest part of the channel between the main and Laccadiva Islands, 
the distance being 27 leagues betwixt Elicalpeni Bank and Mount Dilly. Abreast of this 
headland, there is frequently a drain of current to the southward, and a short confused swell, 
the effects of brisk north-westers, which greatly prevail here. 


BILLIAPATAM RIVER'S ENTRANCE, is about 6 miles to the eastward of Mount 
Dilly, the coast between them forming a bight, is low, covered with trees, safe to approach 
to 5 or 6 fathoms, in regular soundings soft ground. ‘This river extends a considerable way 
inland, and is a place of some trade, although navigable only by boats or small vessels, there 
being from 1 to 2 fathoms water at the entrance, abreast of which, ships may anchor in 34, 
4, or 5 fathoms, from 1 to 2 miles off shore. 


CANANORE POINT AND FORT, in lat. 11°51 N. lon. 75° 412’ E., about 23 
leagues S. Eastward from Billiapatam, has a small bay under it on the south side, where 
boats are sheltered from N.W. winds, The point is bluff, and easily known by the fort and 


— other buildings, and by the land near. it having a reddish appearance. Ships may anchor 


and Telli- 
cherry. 


Aachurage. 


abreast of the fort in 54 or 5 fathoms; 43 fathoms is very close to the point, and near a reef 
of rocks under water, which requires great caution, as the ships Zoroaster, and Jebangire, 


ee = to Bombay, were wrecked upon this hidden danger, by borrowing too close to 
the snore. 


TELLICHERRY FLAGSTAFE, in lat. 11° 44° N. lon. 75° 493’ E. bears S. 50° E. 
from the fort on Mount Dilly 23 or 24 miles, and 34 leayues to the S_ FE. of Cananore Point ; 
the coast between them is safe to approach to 5 fathoins, but a large ship ought not to come 
under 6 fathoms in the night, for it is rocky under 4 fathoms from ‘Jellicherry to Green 
Island. This is a small island covered with trees, situated close to Durmapatam Point, 
about 3 miles to the northward of the anchorage, where two small rivers fall into the sea, 
having 4 or 5 feet water at the entrance. 


The anchorage* in the road is soft mud, in 54 or 54 fathoms, with the flagstaff bearing 


oo a ledge of Black Rocks fronting the fort, small vessels have been known to lie during the S.W. 
on. Large ships touching here, or at other places on the coast, when there is a chance of unsettled wea- 
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N. E. by N. and Green Island N. N.W., off the town 14 or 2 miles. Good water, and 
other refreshments may be procured here, and also at the ports mentioned above. 
The land about Tellicherry and Cananore, appears rather low and barren near the sea, but {P6ct3° 
at a distance in the country, over the former place, the Ghauts are formed of high undu- 


lating mountains. 
From Mount Dilly to Tellicherry, the soundings are regular, 20 or 22 fathoms about 4 


leagnes off, and from 30 to 34 fathoins 7 or 8 leagues off shore. 


MAHE FORT, in lat. 11°41 N., is near the mouth of a small river, about 4 or 5 miles Mate 
to the S Eastward of Tellicherry; the land between them 13 rather low near the sea, with 


some hills, on one of which Moilan Fort is situated. 
Ships anchor at Mahe in 5 or 6 fathoms soft ground, abreast the flagstaff bearing E. by N. 


or E. N. E., 15 or 2 miles off shore. 
© Geo. Site of 
Sacrifice 


SACRIFICE ROCK, (called Cugnali Island by the natives) in lat. 11° 30’ N. lon. 75 
51’ E. bears S. $ E. from Tellicherry near 5 leagues, and distant 2 leagues from the land **" 
opposite; it has a white aspect, discernible 3 or 34 leagues from the deck of a large ship, 
being elevated 15 or 20 feet above water. This rock or island, is steep all round, having Chace 
12 and 13 fathoms close to it, 16 fathoms about 14 or 2 miles outside; 10 fathoms within a4 te 


it, to 7 fathoms about mid-way between it and the main, in a very good channel. 


COTTA POINT, situated to the eastward of Sacrifice Rock, at the entrance of Cotta cotta point 
River, is low and covered with trees, having a flat or reet* of shoal water extending from coo 
along shore to the northward ; ships passing through the inside channel, ought therefore, to 
give the point a good birth, by borrowing toward the rock ; and in working should heave the 


cad quick, if they come under 6 fathoms standing in shore. 
Passing outside of the Sacrifice Rock in the night, a ship ought not to come under 16 or 


17 fathoms water. 

Geo, Site of 
9 Calicut: the 
land arvund, 


CALICUT, in lat. 11°15’ N. lon. 76° 53’ E. measured from Bombay by chronometers 
bears from Sacrifice Rock S. E., distant 6} leagues, and may be known by several hills near 
the sea; onc of them a little to the southward, resembles two paps. To the northward of 
the town, some tombs or small pyramids may be discerned. 

The mountains of the Ghauts approach nearer the sea, and seem higher here, than on any 
other part of the coast; directly inland from the town, about EB. N. E., there is a knob or 
hhummock on the summit of the mountain, called by some navigators the Camel’s Hump, 
and another farther to the northward, somewhat similar. 

The anchorage for a large ship is in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the flagstaff E. by N. 4 N., or 
the tombs from E. N. E. to E.N. E.4.N., off shore from 2 to 3 miles. Small vessels may 
he inside the rocky bank abreast the town, which has 3 fathoms on it, and 5 fathoms a little 
outside; large ships ought, therefore, not to anchor under this depth, except first examining 


the bank. 
A considerable trade is carried on in pepper, cardamons, timber, &c.; the country about 


this place, and Male, abounds in pepper. 


ther, should anchor well out in 7 or 8 fathoms; for H. M.S. Superb, of 74 guns, was lost at Tellicherry, in 
November, 1731-2. The fleet having anchored in 5 and 5} fathoms, a heavy sea began to roll in, which made 
that ship strike on the Sultan’s anchor, she being moored inside of the Superb. 

* The Prudence and Union, Ordnance store ships, were driven from Calicut Road in a storm, at the setting 
in of the S.W. monsoon, and not being able to weather Cotta Point, were both wrecked on the reefs near it, on 
the 20th May, 1782. About 14 years afterward, the Herculus, of Bombay, by borrowing too close in the night, 


groynded, and was nearly lost. 
Aaag 
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The coast between Tellicherry and Calicut is mostly low, interspersed with hills at a small 
distance from the sea; inland, the Ghaut mountains are very high, ending in undulating 
declivities over the former place. The depths on this part of the coast, are 20 and 22 
fathoms 4 and 5 leagues off, 30 and 32 fathoms about 8 leagues off shore. In passing 
round Cotta Point, and from thence nearly to Calicut, a large ship should not come under 6 
fathoms. 


ed dl BEYPORE RIVER, in lat. 11° 10’ N., bearing S. by E. from Calicut about 2 leagues 
distant, has 8 or 10 feet water on the bar at high tides, but the rise and fall is very little along 
the Malabar coast. ‘This river takes its rise from the Ghauts, and runs through a country 
abounding with excellent teak timber for ship building. A little inland from this place, 
there is a hill called the Dolphin’s Head. 
asdotters. About 32 leagues farther to the southward, in lat. 10° 59’ N., is situated the small river 
of Tanore, and 3 or 33 leagues distant from it to the S.S. E. there is said to be another 
river, navigable only by boats or small vessels, where in lat. 10° 51’ N. is situated the village 
Colay. 
Tanore, may be known by a tuft of trees; the coast is very woody between it and Paniany. 


Paniany PANIANY, OR PANIANI RIVER, in about lat. 10° 38’ N. lon. 76° 17/ E., and 


River, 


andadja- 7 leagues S. S.E. from Tanore, is navigable only by small craft, the water being shoal; off 


cent coast. 


this place there is a shoal with 4 fathoms on it, distant 3 or 4 miles from the shore, having 
6 fathoms inside, and 93 or 10 fathoms about a mile outside. Large ships may avoid it by 
passing in 10 fathoms, but the rest of the coast from Calicut to this place, and from hence 
to Cochin, may be approached to 6 or 7 fathoms. The whole of this space is low and 
woody fronting the sea, but inland the high ridge of mountains called the Ghauts, extends 
nearly parallel to the coast to Cape Comorin; excepting a remarkable interruption or gap 
of low land between Paniany and Cochin, through which, the land winds blow in general, 


stronger than on any other part of the coast. 


Citwa «© CHITWA CHURCH, in lat. 10° 33! N. lon. 76° 20’ E. is situated on the north side - 


of the River Chitwa, or Palur, about 2 or 24 leagues 5. S. E. from Paniany River. Ships 
anchor off this place in 6 fathoms mud abreast the river, which is wide, but the water being 
shallow, it will admit only boats or small vessels. 


ascot CRANGANORE, OR AYCOTTA RIVER, is 7 or 8 miles S. S. E. and §.S. E. 4 E. 
from Paniany River, having a bar at the entrance with 5 and 6 feet on it, and 14 or 16 feet 


inside. From the south point, a mud bank with 3 fathoms on it, projects out near 2 miles 

to seaward. 
Coir, timber, and some pepper, are exported from those rivers situated between Calicut 

sae and Cochin. 
coast to From Cranganore, the coast stretches about S. by E. and S. by E. 4 E. 5} or 6 leagues 
"to Cochin ; the general direction of it from Calicut to the latter place is 5.5. E., but vanes 
at different parts between S. by E. and S. E. by S. The depths are 90 and 22 fathoms 
Noundings, from 5 to 6 leagues off shore, the low land then just visible from the deck ; and 30 or 32 fa- 
thoms, is about 8 leagues from it. From lat. 10° 30’ N. to the parallel of Cochin, the edge 


of the bank has a steep declivity, from 36 or 40 fathoms to 100 fathoms no ground, about 
9 or 95 leagues off shore. | 


Geo. Site v ; 

caine" ~— COCHIN, in lat. 9° 572’ N. lon. 76° 29! E., situated on the south side the entrance of the 
a considerable river o2 this coast, is a place of consequence as & naval depot, the country 
abounding with excellent teak timber, fit for ship building, and coir for cordage. Several 
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ships have been built here, for the merchants of Bombay, measuring from 600 to 1000 tons. 
The bar is navigable by ships drawing 14 or 15 feet water, the channel over it is close to 
the northern shore, and to the breakers, by steering direct for the Portuguese church, situated 
on the north side of the river. The ebb upon the bar is very strong, and runs much longer 
than the flood ; vessels therefore, do not attempt to run in, unless the wind is from the sea. 
On the springs, the rise of tide is seldom more than 6 feet. 

There is at tines, q surf on the bar, occasioned by the strong ebbs running over the shoal 
parts against the sea breezes; strangers, ought therefore, in running for the river in their 
boats, to be careful to keep in the proper channel between the reefs on each side, which pro- 
ject out about a mile, as accidents have happened, by persons unacquainted crossing the bar 
late in the evening. The river inside is deep, and may be considered as an arm of the sea, 
for it extends to the southward parallel to the line of the coast, and very little distant from 
it, communicating with Iviker Inlet or River, which falls into the sea to the northward of 
Quilon, forming islands by the various inlets. 

Although the town has a white appearance, itis not easily discerned from the offing, being 
almost hid by trees when approached from the southward, but the flagstaff is high above 
them, and easily perceived with a telescope. 

The common anchorage is in 543, 6, or 64 fathoms, soft ground, with the flagstatf E. 3 N. 
to E. N. E. off shore 2 or 3 miles. Water, poultry, and other refreshments, may be pro- 


cured here. 


ALIPPEE, in lat. 9° 30’ N. lon. 76° 34’ E., bearing S. by E. from Cochin, distant Gas titer 
leagues, may be known from the offing, in coming from the northward, by a large white 
house, which is hid by some cocoa-nut trees, when approached from the southward. 

This village is situated in the Kingdom of Travancore, and carries on a considerable trade 
in teak timber, beetle-nut, coir and pepper. : 

A large ship may anchor in 5 or 54 fathoms with the large white house N. E. by E.; or 
a ship not drawing more than 18 feet water, may anchor in 4, or + less 4 fathoms, with the 
flagstaff bearing N. E. distant about 34 or 4 miles. 

The land has encroached considerably upon the sea here, during these last 20 years, and 
being fronted by a soft mud bank, a vessel might ride with less risk, than at any other part 


Anchorage. 


of the coast. 
Between Cochin and this place,* the coast is very low, covered with trees, and may be 


approached to 5 or 6 fathoms in a large ship, the bank being very even to 5 fathoms, about 
1 or 14 mile from the shore. 


PORCA, in lat. 9° 20’ N. bearing about S. S. E. 34 leagues from Alippee, is another Porca. 
village belonging to the Rajah of Travancore, of considerable extent, but the houses are not 
easily seen except when near the shore. Coir, plank, or timber for ship building, and pep- 
per, are exported from these places, and from some of the adjacent ports. ‘The coast con- 
tinues low and even, safe to approach to 5 or 6 fathoms. The anchorage is abreast the 


village, in 54 or 6 fathoms, 14 or 2 miles from it. 
Between Alippee and Porca, a village named Crahul is situated, with cajan store-houses 


close to the water’s edge, which carries on some trade. 


CARUNAPALE, lies to the northward of Iviker River, and when running along the “™**- 
coast in 8 fathoms, it may be easily distinguished by a considerable opening like the mouth 


of a river. 


g E. N.E. 3 E. when at anchor, made it in lat. 9° 42 


* The Earl Camden in 5 fathoms, with a village bearin . K. Wi 
N. by observation, which mast lie considerably to the north of Alippee, if this observation was cerrect. 
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Wier. . JVIKER, YIVIKER, IVICA, OR AYBICKA, is a village on a river of the same 
name, belonging to the Rajah of Travancore, situated a little to the N.W. of Quilon; it 
has a wide entrance in lat. 8° 54’ N. communicating with several otber rivers, one of which 
extends parallel to the coast, and unites with Cochin River, forming a safe inland navi- 
gation, 

This place admits only boats over the bar at the entrance, there being but 5 or 6 feet on 
it at high water, and the bottom consists of hard sand and gravel, as far out as 8 fathoms. 

A large ship touching here to take in plank, or other articles, may anchor in 7 fathoms, 
with Quilon Point bearing S. E. by E., and the middle of Iviker River’s mouth N. E. by E.;. 
or in 6 fathoms hard sand, with the Rivers mouth N. E. 4 E., and Quilon Flagstaff E. S. E. 
3 58., off shore about 3 miles. It would not be prudent to go farther in with a large ship, 
and the soundings are very irregular under 8 fathoms, particularly to the northward of this 


anchorage. 


Gen siteor QUILON, OR QUILOAN POINT AND FORT, in lat. 8° 52’ N. lon. 76° 48!’ E. 
Foe or 55 miles west from Cape Comorin by chronometer, bears S$. 5S. E. about 103 leagues 
from Porca; the coast between them is low, covered with trees, and may be approached to 


54 or 6 fathoms, till near the entrance of Iviker River. 


QUILON REEF, OR BANK OF HARD GROUND, extends from Iviker round 
Quilon Point, where it beccmes very uneven, aud dangerous to approach under 12 or 13 
fathoms ; for under these depths, abreast of the point, there are sudden overfalls from 9, to 
4, 3, and 23 fathoms rocky bottom. 

The reef or foul ground of Quilon, should not be approached under 12 fathoms, for the 
ships Concord, and Britannia of Bombay, grounded in the night, by borrowing too close, 
The rocks penetrated through the bottom of the latter ship, but she was saved by the chu- 
nam or plaister work amongst her floors, which floated her to Bombay. 

Quilon is a projecting part of the coast, and the point a little higher than the other land ; 
when far out in the offing in 29 or 30 fathoms, it may be known by a bushy tree or luft, 
more elevated than the others. To the southward of the reef and point, the coast forms a 
bight, where ships may anchor about 22 or 3 miles from the fort, and be sheltered from 


N.W. winds by the reef. 
aco. siteof ANJENGA FORT, in Jat. 8° 393’ N. lon. 77° 0’ E., bears from Quilon S. 44° E., 


ee" distant 6 Icagues ; when 3 miles to the southward of the latter, the coast may be approached 
to 9 or 10 fathoms, which will be 14 or 2 miles from the shore. There are some cliffs of 
reddish appearance about 4 miles to the northward of Anjenga, which may denote the ap- 
proach to it, in coming from that direction ; for the fort and houses being low, and the coast 
also low and woody, this place is not easily distinguished from a considerable distance in 
the offing. In clear weather, it may be known by a remarkable peak of the Ghauts about 
8 leagues inland, higher than the adjoining mountains, which is in one with the fort bearing 
E. 45° S., and called sometimes Anjenga Peak. This peak may be seen from abreast of 
Quilon, and until to the southward of Cape Comorin. 
Under 10 fathoms in Anjenga Road, the bottom is sand, and in some parts rocky to the | 
southward of the fort; ships ought, therefore, not to anchor under 10 or 11 fathoms, the 
Anchorage- ground being good in these depths. A convenient birth is with the flagstaf E.N.E. 3 N., 
Brinjall Hill, E.S. E. 3 S., and the extremes of the land from N. N.W.3W.toS.E. 1S., 
in 11] or 12 fathoms mud, off shore 1} or 2 miles. Coir may be procured here, but the 
water is indifferent and scarce, and few articles of refreshment are to be obtained. Thecom- 
pany’s ships load pepper here, and at Quilon, also at Calicut, Tellicherry, and Mahe, which 
18 brought In tonles or country boats, adapted for passing through the surf. There is said to 
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be fresh water at the red cliffs to the northward of Anjenga, but it cannot be got conve- 
niently ; a considerable surf generally prevailing on the coast, particularly to the southward, 
renders it frequently unsafe for ship's boats to land. 

The depths of water between Cochin and Anjenga, are 20 and 22 fathoms from 2 to 3 Sousdives. 
leagues off, 30 to 34 fathoms about 5 and 54 leagues off; and the edge of the bank of | 


soundings, is distant 9 or 10 leagues from the shore. 
Geo. Site of 


RUTTERA POINT, in lat. 8° 23’ N. lon. 77° 8’ E., or 36 miles west from Cape Co- &¢. Sit 
morin by chronometers, bears S.S. E. $ E- from Anjenga, distant 6 leagues; it is a piece Fontan, 
of low level hand, terminating in a bluff, fronting the sea, higher than the contiguous coast, 

but projects very little. About 34 miles to the northward of the point, there 1s a village 

called Pondera, established not long ago by the Travancore Rajah, having a high flagstaff with 

several straggling buildings between it and Anjenga. ‘The coast in this space is low, abound- 

ing with trees, bold to approach, having 12 or 13 fathoms at 14 and 2 miles distance, 25 

or 26 fathoms about 2 and 24 leagues distance ; and the edge of the bank of soundings is 

about 9 leagues distant from the shore. Inland, the Ghaut mountains are very high, and 
between them and the coast some small hills appear, the most remarkable of which Is a re- 

gular sloping round mount, in about lat. 8° 283’ N., a little to the N. Eastward of Ruttera 

Point, called Brinjall Hill, from its appearance in some views. ‘This hill being but 2, or £4 
leagues from the sea, is visible at a considerable distance from the southward, and is also 

seen from Anjenga Road. 

A line drawn from the Island Kanary S. 214° E. or S. 22° E., would pass through Rut- Gerera! «i- 
tera Point; but the coast has between them several projecting headlands and convexities to ‘com. 
seaward, particularly at Geriah, Carwar, Mount Dilly, and Quilon, whereby a considerable 
change is produced in the contour of the shore. It may, however, be observed as a general 
rule, that a ship being abreast of Kanary at 8 leagues distance, a course steered S. by E. 
will place her about the same distance from the land at Geriah, and from thence a course 
made good S.S. E. 4 E., will carry her about the same distance from Ruttera Point. 
Abreast of this point, the depths are 2-4 and 25 fathoms at 4 or 5 miles distance, and within 


14 or 2 miles of it, there is 12 or 14 fathoms. 


Point Ve- 
nian, and 
the conti- 
guous coast. 


POINT VENIAM, about 24 leagues S. E. from Ruttera Point, is formed of steep bold 
land, or reddish cliffs, considerably elevated, having on the north side a small river, and a 
. village at the northern extremity of the high laud that forms the point; the coast between 

Ruttera Point and it, is low and woody as far as the village, and forms a small concavity. 
The land close to the eastward of Point Veniam has a red aspect, intermixed with white 
patches in some places, and this high reddish land, steep toward the sea, extends from the 
point along the coast a few miles to E.S. Eastward. 

From Point Veniam, the coast takes a direction about S. E. by E. to Cadiapatam Point 
54 or 6 leagues ; the land facing the sea is mostly steep and high, of red appearance in some &™ Po™"- 
places. About half way between them, the Island Enciam, having a church and some other 
buildings on it, is situated near the shore, and rocks above and under water project from it 
to a small distance. To the northward of these, lie the town and river of Tengaypatnam ; 
this river having a bar at the mouth, can only be entered by large boats in the rainy season, 
although navigable inside at all times, and extends a considerable way inland. ‘here are 
several small villages and churches along this part of the coast, and some of these ancient 
Nestorian churches, may be seen interspersed along the shore from hence to Cape Comorin. 

A little to the eastward of the Island Enciam the steep land near the sea has a red aspect, 
resembling that about Point Veniam, between which and Cadiapatam Point, is situated the 


Village Coleche, where the coast forms a small bay, or concavity. 


From then, 4 
9 to Cadiapa. 
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Geo.sitee CADIAPATAM POINT, in lat. 8° 9! N. lon. 77° 29’ E., is steep and high, of reddish 
appearance, with a few trees near its extremity. To the S. Westward of this point, there 
are two Rocky Islets about a mile from each other, and distant 2 or 24 miles from the point, 
surrounded by rocks under water, and foul ground. About 1 or 13 mile S. ? E. from the 
westernmost of these islets, and 34 or. 4 miles from the point, lies the outermost rock, . 

Cadiapatam Which has been called the Buoy Rock, from a small part of it appearing above water, but 

Grocedile’ the sea does not appear to break on it at all times,* nor does it seem to be visible at high 


Crocodile 


mec water; the CROCODILE ROCK, would therefore, be a more appropriate name for this 
= danger. 

From this rock, the extreme low point of Cape Comorin, (according to My. Nichelson) 
bears E. or E. 45. distant 5 leagues, the outermost high land over the Cape E. by N. 3 N. 
Cadiapatam Point N. N. E. 3 E. the westernmost small islet N. 4 W., and the northern 
extreme of the land N.W.4 N. Close to it, there are 13 and 14 fathoms, 17 fathoms about 
z mile outside, 19 fathoms about } a mile, 22 fathoms about 1 mile, and 23 fathoms about 2 
miles outside of it, sandy bottom. | 

The Dublin, on November 20th, 1791, was at sun-set in 22 fathoms, Cape Comorin bear- 
ing E. 2 N., Cadiapatam Point N. 4 W., the Crocodile Rock N.W.2N., off the point 3 
leagues, and off the Rock a short half mile. This Rock lies near 2 leagues from the shore, 
the central part of it just visible above water, and breaks about two ships lengths N. E. and 
S.W.; it bears S.W. from a rock or islet that lies about half a mile off shore; there are two 
of these rocks with several breakers about them, bearing about N.W. by N. and S. E. by S. 
1+ mile from each other, neither of them more than half a mile off shore.t The sea broke 
no where but on the two rocks in shore, and on the Crocodile Rock, and there seems to be a 
good passage between the latter and the main. 

H. M. S. Suffolk, 10th February, 1800, at 6 A, M. had Ruttera Point on with Anjenga 
Peak bearing N. 55° E. At 114 A.M. Cape Comorin bore N. 84° E., the breakers on the 
Crocodile Rock N. 40° E. in one with a white house a little to the southward of a piece of 
red land called West Cape. The Crocodile Rock breakers, when on with the northernmost 
White Rock, bore N. 9° W. and these breakers seemed to be 3 miles distant from the shore. 

Capt. W. Richardson, on the 23d Feb. 1809, passed within a 3 mile, outside of the Cro- 

- codile Rock, in the Agnus, and observes, that when the tide 1s high and the water smooth, 
the sea only at times shews a small breaker upon the rock. 

Capt. Edgcumbe, of the Royal Navy, describes this danger as follows, baving passed in- 


side of all these rocks, in 1809. 
There are two small rocks off Cadiapatam Point, the easternmost of which bears from that 


point S.W. by W.., distant about 2 miles, and they lie from each other E. S. E. and W. N.W. 
about 14 mile distant, having several straggling rocks under water around, not more than a 
stone’s throw from them. We passed in H. M.S. Psyche, between Cadiapatam Point and 
these rocks, least water 10 fathoms abreast of the easternmost rocks, and when abreast of the 
westernmost rocks the least water was 63 fathoms, having borrowed most toward the rocks 
in passing. 

Outside of these rocks, lies a small Sunken Rock under water, which I am almost certain 
is that called the Buoy Rock in the Directory and Charts, described as appearing like a 
buoy above water, which it really does not, and I could only see the bare tup of it from the 
mast-head, when the swell left it after breaking. This Sunken Rock bears from the eastern- 


* Rounding Point Cadiapatam at 2 or 3 leagues distance, in soundings from 24 to 26 fathoms, when the wa- 
ter was very smooth, no breakers were discernible on that rock. We passed it in 23 and 24 fathoms in a clear 
night, at another time, but it could not be perceived. 

+ These Rocks seem to lie farther cff shore, than stated here, from the Dublin's journal, as the Psyche fri- 
gate passed between them and the main. | 
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inost of the above mentioned Cadiapatain Rocks S.W. by S. distant 2 miles, and from the 
westernmost S. by E. 

_ From Ruttera Point to Cadiapatam Point, the bank of soundings extends about 9 or 10 Sesdine~ 
leagues from the land, 30 fathoms is from 4 to 5 leagues off, 25 or 26 fathoms is 24 and 3 


leagucs from the shore, which should not be approached under these depths about Cadiapa- 
vgling rocks off that 


tam Point, during the night or in dark weather, on account of the stray; 
place: to the westward of these rucks, the coast is not so dangerous. In passing between 
them and Ruttera Point, from 22 to 26 fathoms is a good track with the Jand wind ; or the 
land may be approached to 18 and 20 fathoms occasionally, more particularly between En- 
ciam Island and Ruttera Point, a ship may borrow into 16 or 17 fathoms. 

From Cadiapatam Point, the low sandy extremity of Cape Comorin bears E. by S. or E. 
by S. 4S., distant about 6 leagues ; the coast between them having a little concavity in some 
places, is low and sandy close to the sea, rising in a gentle acclivity to the base of the moun- | 


tains situated a few miles inland. Close to the shore some churches are seen, and about 5 Gaampaum 
miles to the westward of the cape lics the simall river Manacoudy, with rocks barring its en- Comoria. 
trance, and some buildings near it: betwecn this place and the grove of trees at the village 
- of Cape Comorin, the low country seems divided by a wall or trench, stretching from the 
shore to the mountains, and fortified by mounds of earth. 
The land between the Ghauts and the shore, from Point Veniam to Cadiapatam Point, 
may be seen 7 leagues ; and the mountains inland, 18 or 20 leagues in clear weather. 
In passing along this part of the coast, when clear of the rocks off Cadiapatam Point, 
the shore may be approached to 22 or 20 fathoms toward Cape Comorin, which will be 
about 3 miles off; but in the night or in hazy weather, it ought not to be approached so 


Comoria. 


close. 


CAPE COMORIN, the southern extremity of the Peninsula of Hindoostan, I made in ger Site of 
lat. 8° 5/ N. lon. 77° 44’ E,* or 2° 36’ W. from Point de Galle by chronometers ; it is formed comt, 424 
of a circular low sandy point, not discernible above 3} or 4 leagues from the deck of a large ‘*'™- 
ship. Within 2 or 3 cables’ lengths of the S. E. part of the point, lies a sloping rocky islet 
high abové water, with other rocks about it, on which the sea breaks: to the westward of 
this islet, the shore of the cape is sandy and barren, but to the eastward it abounds with 
trees, having a fort and village among them close to the sea ; the former 3 miles, and the 
village about 6 milcs to the eastward of the islet. A little westward from the islet, on the 
extreme sancy pitch of the cape, stands a low white square building near the water's edge, 
with another larger building and some small forts beyond it at a small distance : from these, 

a large town or village extends to the eastward, in front of a plantation of tall trees on the 
upper part of the low land. This piece of land seems well inhabited, and extends from the 
western sandy part of the cape along shore to the eastward, rising from the sea with a gentle 
acclivity to the base of the nearest inountains of the Ghauts, which is about 1 or 14 mile 
from the shore. Close behind the plantation of trees, these mountains rise up in majestic 
sharp peaks, chained together, and forming a ridge, which is in one with the cape bearin 

N. N. E.; after extending some distance in that direction, this ridge or chain inclines to the 


. © The latitude was obtained from the sun's meridian altitude, observed at noon with the Cape bearing west, 
and agrees with the observations of several navigators, and with the trigonometrical survey made on shore. The 
lon. stated above, also corresponds with the chronometric admeasurement from Bombay by several persons : 
but as Capt. Basil Hall, of the Royal Navy, an excellent observer, places Cape Comorin in lon. 77° 38’ E. by 
lunar observations, I think it necessary to state, that the above lon. of the Cape, rests on Madras being in lon. 
80° 22' E., (which appears to be more correctly settled than any place in India) and Point de Galle flagstaff 2 
miles west of Madras flagstaff, measured by myself and other persons by chronometers. Capt. Hall measured 
by chronometers from Bombay flagstaff 40 463’ E. to Cape Comorin, agreeing with my chronometric observa- 
tions, but he made the former place 7 minutes more westerly than the lon. I have assigned to it by eclipses of 
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westward of north, and stretching nearly parallel to the coast, forms the interior boundary of 
the Province of Malabar, and joins to the chain of Bednore Mountains in the Province of 
Canara. In sailing along the coast, the Ghaut Mountains are always seen in clear weather, 
excepting where there is a gap or chasm in them; the southern part of the chain being near 
the sea, may be discerned when 18 leagues distant from the coast; and the outermost peak- 
ed mountain, which in some views appears isolated, is generally set for Cape Comorin by 
ships passing at too great a distance to discern the low land of the cape. A little detached 
from the end of the chain over the cape, on the east side, there is a sharp conical mountain 
by itself, like a sugar loaf, and 43 leagues farther eastward, a sloping mount in the low 
country, a little inland. 

The low land that forms Cape Comorin, seems bold and safe to approach within 14 or 2 
miles. In crossing from Caliture in the Anna, 26th and 27th March, 1801, we had a brisk 
vale at S.W. and W.S.W., with a leeward current, with which we made the coast of Ma- 
dura 13 leagues to the eastward of the cape, at the high building or church on Manapar 
Point, situated in lat. 8° 22’ N. From hence, with a fresh westerly wind, we reached the 
cape in 30 hours, there being no current near the land. The soundings were found very re- 
gular, generally mud, with sand and shells at times; the depths from 9 to 11 fathoms 3 and 
4 miles from the shore, and 20 fathoms about 334 to 4 leagues off, when far to the eastward 
of the cape. When it was approached, the coast became more steep, for we tacked in 13 
fathoms with the extreme point of the cape bearing W. $ S. distant 3 miles, and off the shore 
abreast 14 mile; and when the building near the sea, on the pitch of the cape, bore N. = E. 
distant 2 miles, tacked in 184 fathoms, the depths being greater toward the shore on the S. 
and S.W. sides of this headland, than they are to the eastward. 

From 184 fathoms abreast the cape, at 2 miles distance, the depth increases only to 20 
fathoms in a run of 5 miles off shore; to the eastward, the bank appears flat, with very re- 
gular soundings under 16 fathoms. The shore is low and woody to 11 leagues eastward of 
the cape, forming a bay with the appearance of a river in lat. 8° 13’ N. and the point on the 
south side of this bay, is that sometimes called the East Cape. From this coast, the bank of 
soundings extends a great way out, the depths are 31 and 32 fathoms with the cape bearing 
N.N.W. 5 leagues. With the land over it bearing from N. N.W. to N. E. by E. in lat. 
7° 49'N. there are 42 and 45 fathoms, about 8 leagues off shore. The extremes N. N. E. 
to N. E. by E. off the cape 8 or 9 leagues, 56 fathoms ; from N.to N. E. by E., off it 8 
leagues, 38 fathoms; and directly south from it 9 leagues, 48 to 50 fathoms. In lat. 8° 5’ 
N. about 9 leagues due west from the cape, and 5 or 6 leagues off shore, the depths are 32 
to 35 fathoms; and 15 or 16 leagues west from it, there are 63 and 65 fathoms on the edge 
of the bank, about 9 leagues from the nearest land. 

A great way out from the cape, there is w bank abounding with cod, where some ships have 
caught considerable numbers of those fish, but it appears to be of small extent, and little 
known. In lat. 7° 28’ N. with the mountains over the cape bearing from N. by E. to N. by 
W. distant 12 or 13 leagues, we had soundings 46 fathoms; and in lat. 7° 47’ N. the land 
bearing from N. to N. E. 3 E. distant 9 or 10 leagues, there are 37 and 38 fathoms ; pro- 
bably one of these positions, may be on the cod bank. 

There seems to be very little variation of the compass in the vicinity of Cape Comorin at 
present, or near any of the coasts which form the peninsula of Hindoostan, although Capt. 
Basil Hall, in March, 1815, made the variation 2° 9! E. in lat. 64° N. lon. 79° E. a little 
to the westward of Ceylon. 
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LACCADIVA, or LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 


CHANNELS AND DANGERS, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS, 


THE ARCHIPELAGO of low islands opposite to the Coast of Malabar, known by the Laccadiva 

general name of Laccadivas, or Laccadives, extends from lat. 10° N. to about 12° N., 

having the Nine Degree’s Channel to the southward between them and the Island Minicoy, 
and an extensive channel to the eastw ard, separating them from the coast. Most of these 
islands are surrounded by extensive coral reefs steep to, there are also some detached reefs 
amongst, or near them; and being generally very low, the trees just visible above water, 
they are, therefore, commonly avoided by navigators; hence, the true limits of this Archipe- 
lago seem not yet correctly determined, particularly to the northward and N.West, which 
are considered most dangerous, although Lieuts. M‘Cluer, and Wedgebrough, of the Bom- 
bay Marine, surveyed great part of these islands, and found safe and wide channels among 


them. 


CHERBANIANI BANK, or Reef, appears to be the north-westernmost danger of the Cherbaniaui 
Laccadiva Archipelago ; its extent is not yet ascertained, although the position of the west- 


ern extremity of this dangerous Bank, may be approximated near the truth. 
shalmers, after passing Betra-Par on the west side, with a gentle breeze and 


Captain 
smooth sea, steered N. N.W. and N.W. by N. 18 hours, until the breakers on Cherba- 
niani Bank were seen bearing from N. by E. > E. to N. by W. + W. He then steered to 
the N.West with a fair wind, keeping along the edge of the Bank at 5 or 6 miles distance. 

In many places high rocks were discerned, which bore the marks of being covered by the 
sea in spring tides, or during the S.W. monsoon: although the sea was smooth, the breakers 
ran very high on the Bank. 

By noon “observation, he made the body of the breakers on the western edge of the Bank, mama 
in lat. 12° 22’ N. and 24 miles west from the small island Betra-Par, or in lon. 72° 10’ E., 
which may be considered nearly correct, for it is not probable, that his reckoning could be 
liable to much error during so short a run, when no current was experienced. 

The Richmond struck on the west side of this bank in the night of the 25th March, 1736, 
and backed off without damage ; In the morning, detached rocks and breakers were observed 
to extend north and south about 4 or 5 leagues, and appeared to be about a Jeaguc in breadth. 

She made this danger in lat. 12°21! N. and there appeared a sand bank on its northern ex- 
tremity. There seem to be other dangers to the northward of this, as will be perceived by 
the following extracts. 

Susannah, from Mocha bound to Calicut, 8th Sept. 1719, at 3 past 1 P.M. saw breakers susannan’s 
bearing south, with three patches of sand distant about 3 miles; and at 3 P. M. saw several the nori- 
rocks to the east of them, with two hummocks of sand to the eastward of the rocks, being sms. 
about 1 league or more in extent from the sand first seen in a S. E. direction ; but from the 
mnast-head, we could see the breakers as far as S.S.E. and South. This sand is called 
BASSAS DE PEDRO, or Padra, which by noon observation I make in lat. 12° 40’ N. 

This has been considered the northernmost of these dangers, but the ship Mamoody, on mamooay's 
the 31st March, 1750, got into soundings in lat, 13° 52" N. and 3°17’ West from Mount *°*""" 
Dilly by account. She anchored in 27 fathoms white sand, and after weighing, made several 
tacks in various depths, from 20 fathoms fine white sand, to 90 fathoms no ground. At noon, 
observed lat. 14° 4’ N. then 3° 15’ West from Mount Dilly, when breakers bore from N. W. 
to N. N.W. distant 14 mile, tacked in 23 fathoms coarse sang, and stood to N. Eastward, 
deepening gradually to 26 fathoms, then _ once 45 fathoms, and the next cast no ground. 
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This danger is called by the Mamoody, BASSAS DE PEDRO, which is situated in lat. 
14° 4! N., if the noon observation was correct, which seems rather doubtful, for several ships 
have crossed near the situation assigned to the Bassas de Padra, or Pedro, (corrupted into 
Padua by late authors) and I have twice, myself, passed over their assigned place, without 
discovering any appearance of danger. 

A good look out, however, is certainly proper when in the proximity of this supposed 
danger; and it is much to be regretted, that these northern dangers only, have been left un- 
explored, whilst the islands of the Laccadivas were carefully surveyed by Lieuts. M‘Cluer 
and Wedgebrough of the Bombay Marine.* 


seua-par. DBETRA-PAR, is a very small island, or sand bank, with some trees on the northern 
part, situated on the N, E. extremity of an extensive coral reef, which stretches to the west- 
ward about 4 miles, and then to the southward in a semi-circular form ; after reaching lat. 
11° 29' N., it turns round to the N.*E., and stretches due north till its eastern verge joins to 
the island. At the S. E, part of the reef there is a small islet, and several rocks appear 
above water, on which the sea breaks very high. Close under the south side of the principal 
island, there is a gap in the reef with 2 fathoms water, where in fine weather, a small vessel 
or boat might lie for a short time. The Grantham, on the 8th of October, 1713, at5 A.M. 
ran on the west part of this reef, and after throwing part of her cargo overboard, fortunately 
hove off by a kedge anchor laid out in deep water, the reef being very steep. Betra-Par was 
seen by the Hope, which ship made it in lat. 11° 35‘ N. Captain Chalmers, passed to the 
westward of it in the ship St. George, 7th November, 1791, and made it by noon observa- 
tion jn lat. 11° 34’ N., then in sight from the deck, and the breakers on the reef bearing from 

Geo. sit. N.N.E, to E. by N. Lieutenant Wedgebrough in his survey of these islands, in 1795, 
sailed close round the reef, and made the island in lat. 11° 353’ N. lon. 72° 34! E. or 1° 26' 
W. from Underoot, by chronometer, which must be very near its true position. This ap- 
pears to be the N.Westernmost of the Laccadiva Islands, and bears from Chittae, about 
W. by S., distant 10 leagues. 


Geo.sieonp  LCEREMUL-PAR, in lat. 11° 9’ N. lon. 72° 283’ E. by chronometer, is a very small low 
peremul- island, situated on the S. E. end of a great coral reef, which stretches to the northward 5 
nee miles, and about 6 miles to the N.Westward of theisland. This reef is of triangular forin, 
with soundings close to it on the S.W. side, and round the N.W. point, or angle. Its N. E. 
extremity is in lat. 11° 14’ N., the south end in 11° 7! N.; between which and Bingaro, 
there is a safe channel 3 leagues wide. | 
eceses. BINGARO, in lat. 10° 55’ N. is a small island, about 2 leagues N. E. by E. from the 
Tingaro, north end of Aucutta. TINGARO, is another small island about 2 miles E. N. E. from 
cent baaks, the former, and these two small islands are encircled by a coral reef, which projects from 13 
to 2 miles W. and N.Westward from Bingaro, but very little to the eastward of Tingaro, 

where it Is steep to. 
From the N. E. end of Aucutta, to the western extremity of the reef surrounding these 
small islands, there is a bank of coral, with soundings on it from 5 or 6, to 9 or 10 fathoms, 


* The Laccadiva Islands, most probably, have originated from the coral reefs which form their base, for most 
of them are small elevations above water, situated on the eastern edges of the great coral shoals, which project 
several miles to the westward of these lowislands. It therefore, appears, that the violence of the westerly mon- 
soon has broken pieces of coral from the western edges of those shoals, and drifted them over until they be- 
came even with the surface of the sea at the eastern parts, an accumulation of drift weed and other marine 
substances being then intercepted, low islands would gradually appear. A corroboration that they have been 
formed in this manner, ts the thin stratum of earth formed of decayed vegetables, &c., composing the surface 
of most of those islands, which has ander it a white loose sand, resembling that on the beach. 
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About 6 or 7 miles eastward from Tingaro, 


where a vessel might anchor in an exigent case. 
g to the northward of 


is situated the western limit of the large bank of soundings, extendin 
Pittie. 
AUCUTTA ISLAND, extends N.N. E. and S.S.W. 3 or 33 miles, the breadth about Ge. site of 
4amile. It is well inhabited, planted with cocva-nut trees, and seems a little higher than 
the small islands in its vicinity. The centre of Aucutta is in lat. 10° 514’ N. lon. 72° 31’ E. 
by chronometer. At the distance of a mile fron: its south point, and joined to it by a reef, 
is the small island Calpooty, with soundings near it on the south side ; and from this island, 
a coral reef projects to the W. and N.W., in the form of a semi-circle, distant above 2 miles 
from the west side of Aucutta, and joins to the bank at its north end. On the edge of the 
reef, directly west from the northern extremity of the Island, there are soundings where a 
vessel might anchor in case of necessity, but the bottom is coral rock. The channel between 


these islands and Seuheli-Par Reefs, seems to be 12 or 13 leagues wide. 


CHITTAE, in lat. 11° 49’ N. lon. 73° 4’ E. by chronometer, bearing N.W. by W. from Geo. site of 


Kittan about 8 leagues, appears to be about 14 or 2 miles in extent N.W. and S. E., with 
a coral reef stretching around its western side, distant 1 or 14 mile from the island, and join- 
ing to each extremity. This is the N. Easternmost of the Laccadiva Islands, called by M. 


de Apre’s, Metelar. | 
Between all these islands, the channels appear to be safe, but are seldom frequented to 


thé northward of Seuheii-Par and Kalpeni. 


KITTAN, in lat. 11° 29’ N. lon. 73° 24’ E., bearing S. E. by E. from Chittae about 
leagues, extends N. N.W. and opposite, about 23 miles, having a circular reef encompassing 
it on the west side, at the distance of 14 or 2 miles, which joins to each end of the island ; 


and a bank projects from its S. E. end to a considerable distance. 


CARDAMUM, the centre, in lat. 11° 14’ N. lon. 73° 124’ E. by chronometer, bearing Gee, Ste of 
about S.W. by S. from Kittan about 6 leagues, is in length 4 miles, extending N. by E. 
and S. by W., but scarcely 1 mile in breadth. On the west side, it is defended by a circular 
coral reef, which stretches out near 2 miles, and embraces both ends of the island; near 
the south point of this reef, there are soundings 16 and 20 fathoms about half-way between 


this island and Ameni, from which it bears N. N. E. 5 E., distant 2 leagues. 


Geo. Site of 
Kittan. 


AMENT, in lat. 11°65’ N. lon. 73° 8’ E. by chronometer, bearing nearly N. E. from ceo site or 
Pittie, 1s of circular form, about 14 mile in diameter, and surrounded by rocks to a small aes. 
distance; close to these, on the west side, there are soundings, but between this island and 

the N. E. extremity of the bank extending from Pittie, there appears to be a space of 6 or 7 


miles with very deep water. 


PITTIE, in lat. 10°48’ N. lon. 72° 51’ E. by chronometer from Underoot, is a sand bank Geo. site or 
about 6 fcet above the sea, without any shrubs or verdure, bearing from Courutee N. N.W. parr 
ZW. 15 or 16 miles. It is covered with birds innumerable, and on the east side of the 
bank there is a black rock resembling a wreck. This sandy island or bank, seems to present 
an arca of not more than 2 acres, and is probably, in part, inundated during the S. W. 


monsoon. 

From Pittie, an extensive rocky bank of soundings projects 3 or 4 leagues to the N. Banko 
Westward toward Tingaro, and about 5 leagues N. Eastward towards Ameni; from thence, ea 
it stretches southward on the meridian of Courutee, within 9 or 10 miles of this island, and 
about the same distance from Pittie to the E.S. Eastward. The soundings on this bank (so 
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far as it has been examined by Lieutenants Mc. Cluer and Wedgebrough) are from 7 or 8, 
to 20 and 94 fathoms, the smallest depths near Pittie. = 


Geo siteot COURUTEE ISLAND, in lat. 10° 34’ N. lon. 73°0' E. or 1° West from Underout 
by chronometer, is about 23 miles in length nearly N. E. and 8.W. and 1 mile in breadth ; 
although not large, it is valuable to the natives, by affording good water, and two species of 
excellent cocoa-nuts. A steep coral reef encompasses the south and west sides of this island, 
projecting out more than a mile in some parts; the cast side, is also steep and rocky; the 
proper entrance is at the N. E. end of the island, but the boats of the natives pass through 
other parts of the reef. On the extremity of the reef, at the S.W. end of the island, there 
is a coral spot where a vessel might anchor in case of necessity, with a chain fixed to a small 
anchor. The tides or currents, run here at times 2 miles an hour, they never set dzrect upon 
any of the islands, but generally along them, or along the edges of the reefs, lessening the 
danger to be apprehended in calms. This island bears N. E. about 10 leagues from the 
northern Seuheli-Par ; the channel between them, appears safe, and clear of danger. 


Geo siteot = SKUHELI-PAR, OR SEUVELLI ISLANDS, are two in number, very small and 

tants. low, each about 12 mile in circumference, and bearing about N. N. E. Z E. and opposite, 
from each other, distant 7 or 8 miles. The southern island is in lat. 10° 0’ N. lon. 72° 36’ E. 
bearing nearly West from Kalpeni about 26 leagues, and the direct track between tliem ap- 

around, —- pears to be clear of dangers, The northern island, has a coral spit with soundings from 4 
or 5, to 10 or 12 fathoms on it, which projects out about a mile to the northward of the 
island, and where the only passage appears to be in the reef, through which boats can pro- 
ceed to the southern island, They are not inhabited, except when boats come here from the 
other islands in the fair season to fish. The water procured by digging, 1s salt and unfit to 
use ; a kind of soft wood for fuel, may be got on the northernmost island, but the other 
abounds most with cocoa-nuts, although of a saline quality and very unpalatable. 

A reef surrounds the northern island, one edge of. which stretches to the southward, the 
other edge of it to the S. Westward, enveloping the southern island, and extending about 54 
or 6 miles to the 8S.W. of it, the southern extremity of this great reef being in about lat. 9° 
54° N. 

It ought never to be approached but with great caution, by ships passing these islands, 
for there are no soundings near it; many of the black rocks on this reef, are considerably 
elevated above water. The currents are strong here, particularly at the full and change of 
moon, when the rise and fall of tide is 6 feet, and the time of high water a little before noon, 
though not regular. , 

These islands should be approached with great circumspection in coming from the west- 
ward, for exclusive of the great reef surrounding them, there appears to be another detached 
from it; or the Great Reef must extend far to the westward, according to the following ac- 
count given by the officers of the ship Anne. | 

April 19th, 1804, ‘“ At 11 P.M. the ship Anne, from the Red Sea, struck on a reef, and 
bilged before day-light. From the wreck, the northernmost Seuheli-Par Island bore E. S, E. 
4, or 5 leagues, and the southernmost island S. E. about 6 leagues; the reef from S.W. to 
E.N.E., being 10 or 12 miles in extent.” 

_ The distance estimated from the wreck to the islands is certainly too great, for they could 
not be discerned so far ; Notwithstanding, if the bearings are nearly right, the reef on which 
this ship was wrecked, is farther from these islands than hitherto supposed. These two 
islands, and the reef environing them, form the south-western limit of the Laccadivas. 


geo.sieot ELICALPENI BANK, about 5 miles in diameter, of circular form, bears N. E. £N. 
sans. from Underoot Island, distant 10 or 11 leagues, and from Mount Dilly 27 leagues. The 
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centre is in lat. 11°15’ and 11° 16’ N, lon. 74° 20’ FE. or 1°30/ W. from Tellicherry by 
chronometers; this bank is composed of sharp coral rocks all over, the Jeast water found on 
it by Lieutenant Mc. Cluer, during an examination of two days, with three vessels, was 6 or 
64 fathoms ; but it ought to be avoided by large ships, particularly in the S.W. monsoon, for 
a large ship would probably séreke on it when the sea is running high,* which has been al- 
ready mentioned under the directions given for sailing from Bombay to the southward in the 


S.W. monsoon. 


UNDEROOT, in lat. 10° 48’ N. lon. 74° 0’ E. by a series of lunars, or 1° 50’ W. from éee. site of 
Tellicherry by chronometers, is low, well planted with cocoa-nut trees, about 34 miles in 
length east and west, and 14 mile in breadth; it is defended by a wall of coral rocks all 
round, through which there is only one small passage for boats. This island on the south 
side, is steep to the coral wall; but on the N. and N. E. sides, an extensive coral bank pro- 
jects to the distance of 5 or 6 miles, with various depths on it from 8 and 10, to 16 fathoms. 
‘About a mile from the island, the bottom on this bank is sandy in 10 and 12 fathoms, where 
vessels might anchor during southerly winds, abreast of the houses scattered along the north 
side of the island. The bank is steep to, and the soundings on both the exterior and central 
parts of it, are generally 10 and 12 fathoms, over a bottom of coral. Turtle may be got 
here ; the water is tolerably good, and the natives are poor, and inoffensive. This island is 
about 38 Jeagues distant from Mount Dilly, which is the nearest land of the continent, and 
it is the most proximate of the Laccadiva Islands to the Malabar Coast. From Kalpeni, it 


bears about North, distant 13 leagues; the channel between them appears to be clear. 
KALPENI, extending from lat. 10° 4’ N. about N. by E. 4 E. to lat, 10° 103’ N., is Geo, Site of 
composed of two narrow low islands,f joined together by a reef above water, having two islets 
close to the S.W. end, where its greatest breadth is about ? of a mile. 
This island is in lon. 73° 56’ E. or 3° 4’ W. from Anjenga, and bears South from Unde- 
root about 13 leagues. On the west side, a stecp coral reef with rocks above water, pro- 
jects out nearly 2 miles, and joins to the two extremes of the island. This reef is steep to, 
on the outside, with high breakers, no soundings till close to the surge; through one part of 
it, there is a narrow channel with only 14 and 2 fathoms, and from 3 to 4 fathoms on the 
Coral Flat inside. The boats of the natives lie at the S.W. part of the island, nearly south 
from the gap or channel in the reef, about 3 miles distant. The southern or largest island, 
where there are a few small villages, is well planted with cocoa-nut trees, and has soundings 


9 or 10 fathoms at the south-end, corally bottom, 

NINE DEGREES’ CHANNEL, bounded to the southward by the Island Minicoy, Nine De. 

and to the northward by the Islands Seuheli-Par and Kalpeni, is about 36 leagues wide, ve. 
The southern extremity of the reef that surrounds Seuheli- Par, is in 


and clear of danger. 
lat. 9° 54! N., from which Minicoy bears S.S. E. 4 E., and from Kalpeni it bears S. by W. 
2 W., about equal distance trom both, 36 or 37 leagues. 

During the strength of the N. E. monsoon, or at other times when light or variable winds Directions 
prevail, a ship pursuing this route, may keep nearly in mid-channel, 1n from lat. 9° to Q° trovgs it. 
20/N., or rather nearest to the north side, if the wind blow steady from that direction, as 
the currents frequently set to the southward among those islands in both monsoons; al- 
though they set sometimes to the northward, when the winds are light or variable in the 


* The mountainous sea, rolling over this rocky bank during the strength of the S.W. monsoon, appears some- 
. times to break on it; for the Minerva of Bombay, in 1787, bound to China, by getting too far from the coast in 
blowing weather, passed close to it in the night, which was discovered by the sea rolling over it in high broken 


waves. 
t The largest is called Kalpeni, and the northern one Cheria, by the natives. 
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N.E. monsoon. But in borrowing toward the north ‘side of the channel, do not approach 
the Seuheli-Par Isles, particularly in light winds, on account of their extensive reefs. 

With northerly winds, this channel seems preferable to the other south of Minicoy, as a 
ship will not be so liable to drift near the head of the Maldiva Islands, if the wind should 
become faint, and the current be setting to the southward. 


\ 

Geo, Site of MINICOY, OR MALICOY, in lat. 8° 17’ N. lon. 73° 18’ E. or 3° 492’ West from 
“"” Anjenga by chronometers, is about 64 miles in length and 4 a mile in breadth, extending in 
the form of a crescent fron N.E. to S.W. with the concave side to the N.W., where a 
circular coral reef projects out about 3 miles, and is joined to the extremes of the island. 
On the reef near the west point of the island, there is an islet with trees on it; and at the 
north end of the island, there is a passage through the reef, with 2 fathoms the deepest 
water, through which the boats and small vessels pass, but 1t is narrow and intricate. Where 
they lie within the reef, the water is deeper, 24 and 3 fathoms over a bottom of hard coral, 
but chains would be necessary to secure a vessel, were there any swell. This island is very 
populous, and the natives are hospitable; it is well planted with cocoa-nut trees, and may 

be seen from the deck of a large ship about 34 or 4 leagues. 


ee EIGHT DEGREES’ CHANNEL, although not so wide as the other north of Mini- 
Channel. coy, described above, is nevertheless very safe, and about 23 leagues broad, being formed 
between the head of the Maldiva Chain and the Island Minicoy, the latter bearing from the 
head of the Chain about N. by E. 23 leagues. By mean of many ships observations, the 
north extremity of the Maldiva Chain is in lat. 7° 6’ N. lon. 73° 7’ E., and Minicoy extends 
from lat. 8° 16’ to 8° 19'N. : ) 
Sailing ,,  4n passing through the Eight Degrees’ Channel, it is prudent to keep nearer to Minicoy 
than toward the Maldivas, as the current sets generally to the southward, particularly in light 
winds, and during the N. E. monsoon, although it changes at times, and sets to the N.W, 
and Northward: but in the strength of the S.W. monsoon, mid-channel is the best track, or 
rather inclining toward the head of the Maldivas, if the wind should happen to blow strong 
and steady at S.W. or Southward. | 
If ships coming from the westward, bound to Ceylon or to the Bay of Bengal in the 
strength of the S,W. monsoon, do not pursue the route through the One and a Half Degree 
Channel, the Equatorial Channel, or any of the southern channels of the Maldivas, or to the 
south of all these islands; they may, in such case, adopt either the Eight or Nine Degrees’ 
Channel, at discretion, although this route is more circuitous than the former. 
With the wind steady at S.W., and their situation correctly ascertained by observation, 
the Eight Degrees’ Channel may be followed, as it is rather more direct than that to the north 
of Minicoy ; brief directions for passing through these channels, having already been given in 


the section, ‘“‘ PASSAGE from the COMORO ISLANDS, toward INDIA.” 


Geo. Site. 


MALDIVA ISLANDS their extent, and SEPARATING 
CHANNELS, with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


madivs. . MALDIVAS, OR MALDIVES, consist of a chain or range of innumerable low islands 
and rocks, extending nearly on a meridian line, from lat. 7° 6’ N. to lat. 0° 40'S. : the large 
istands: abound with cocoa-nut trees, and are generally inhabited ; but many of the others, 
are only sand-banks and barren rocks. The greatest breadth of the range is about 20 
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leagues, formed of large groups or clusters, sometimes double, which are called by the natives 
Atolls, or Atollons. [ach of these, is circumscribed by islands and rocks, with others scat- 

tered inside in great numbers, upon the shoal coral bank that forms their base. There is 

said to be 13 large Atolls, from 5 to 10 leagues in diameter, with several other detached 

islands or rocks in the channels that separate them, some of which are wide and safe, as will 

be seen hereafter; but many of these channels are intricate, safe only for vessels that row 

with oars, as the currents run strong through them to the east or westward, generally with 

the prevailing winds. 

Besides the channels which separate the different Atolls, there are various openings* 
through their exterior reefs, used by the Maldiva boats in passing from one Atoll to another, 
some of which have no soundings, or very deep water, and will admit large ships. There 
are no soundings in the channels which separate the Atolls, nor until close to the reefs ; 
whereas, within the surrounding reefs, some of these Atolls have moderate depths, from 6 or 
8, to 15 and 20 fathoms coral and sand, where a ship might occasionally anchor; but some 
of the Atolls are mere coral flats, only navigable by the country boats, and others have very 
deep water upon them in some places. 

Monsicur J’ortin, who commanded a vessel from the Island Mauritius, says, he has passed 
through all the channels which separate the northern Atolls, and found no anchorage outside 
of the Atolls, but within the reefs circamscribing them, good anchorage may be found of 20 
and 30 fathoms, upon a bottom of white sand, mixed in some places with coral. 

Although these islands have long beea thought to present an impenctrable barrier of 480 Better 
meridional miles to ships bound to Ceylon, or the southern part of Hindoostan, consequently merly, thau 
dreaded and avoided by modern navigators, yet the early traders fromm Europe to India, the present 
Were much better acquainted with them than we are, and often passed through some of the 
channels which separate the Atolls, wethout the apprehension of danger. ‘To restore this 
lost knowledge, therefore, has been a primary object of my attention fur several years; and, 
as much tinie may probably intervene, before any regular survey of these remarkable islands 
is projected, or undertaken, I think it may be acceptable to oriental navigators, to have ex- 
hibited to their view, the information obtained from the journals of the Company’s ships, 
or otherwise communicated to me by my friends; in order that the situations of the prin- 
cipal channels, navigable by large ships, may be approximated, if possible, nearly to the 


truth. 
Tilla Dou 


TILLA DOU MATIS, OR HEAD OF THE ISLES, the northernmost Atoll of the tins 
Maldivas, seems to be of considcrable extent from north to south, and also from east to’ 
west. The isles which form the exterior boundary of this Atoll, appear on the north side to 

be protected and chained together by a rect, but on the east and west sides, there are several 
' openings between the isles, tor in those parts, some of them seem to be steep to, and not 
chained together by reefs as generally represented, which will be seen by the following 
extracts. 

Dover Castle, from England bound to Madras, fell in with the bead of the isles, or north Dovercaute 
side of the Atoll, a little after day-light, 11th of August, 1798, ranged along the northern or euch 
N.E, part of the chain at the distance of 2 miles, and at 8 A. M. it bore trom S. 4 E. to cial 
W.45S., distant 5 miles. They counted 36 islands, chained together by rocks to the north- 
ward, on which the sea broke very high, with suiooth water witbin the breakers ; and a nuin- 
ber of sinall cratt were scen passing trom isle to isle. At noon, observed lat. 6° 50’ N. then 
on the N. FE. side of the Atoll, bearing from N.W. to S.W. by W., distant 3 or 4 leagues. 


* These passages or gateways, are called Bari by the natives, and are mostly destitute of soundings. There 
are cenerallv oue or two of these gateways at the extremities of each Atoll, admitting a passage to the boats if 


driven to leeward by the tide or current, in crossing over from one Atoll to another, 
VOL. be C C Cc 
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Doddington Doddington, from England, bound to Bombay, 22d of January, 1749, at 10 P. M. fell in 


side ofa with the eastern side of the north Atoll, in about lat. 6° 45' N. when steering west to make 
the east part of Ceylon, but they soon perceived their mistake, by having no soundings, and 
the islands to which they nearly approached, seen by bright moon-light, being very low. 
They immediately tacked, and with the wind at N.N. E. stood off east till noon, and then 
observed in lat. 7° 10’ N. the islands of the north Atoll bearing from West to W. by 8. 45S., 
seen from the mizen top. She was carried to the northward of the islands by the current, 
although steeriny east, having experienced a northerly set of 24 miles during the 24 hours. 
From hence, with northerly and variable winds, she reached Cochin Road on the 5th of 
February. 
Eastside The Rooke, bound to the Malabar Coast, 4th February, 1700, saw the east side of the 
Rooke. north Atoll, or Tilla Dou Matis, the nearest island situated in lat. 6° 40’ N. was then about 
23 leagues distant, with five other islands on each side of it. Scveral boats came near, but 
would not come along side. These islands are not tied together as laid down in the charts, 
but are separated from each other, and have fine passages between them: a strong current 
set us to the northward along the islands, so that by 1 A. M. we were carried within 2 leagues 
of the northernmost island, and at day-light none of them were visible. Variation 7° W. 
wotride, _ The King George, bound from England to Bombay, got close to the western part of this 
Kug George Atoll in the night, 23d January, 1721; steering east with the wind at N.N. E., at 3 A. M. 
perceiving high breakers close under our lee, tacked immediately, and stood off N.W. till 5 
A.M., then tacked to the eastward. At sun-rise, saw three sinall islands bearing from N, 
by E. to N. E., distant 7 or 8 miles, surrounded by a great shoal, dry in many places, with 
breakers as far as could be discerned, bearing from North to E.by N. Stood within 2 miles 
of them, and got no ground at 100 fathoms. This I take to be the shoals of the Bassas 
d’Padra Banca, on the N.W. end of the Maldivas: I tacked from the shoal at 8 A. M. and 
at 11 A. M. part of the breakers in sight bearing E. by N., distant 4 or 5 leagues; steerect 
N.W. 4 N. 3 miles till noon, observed lat. 6° 34’ N. which makes the body of these breakers 
in the same lat. 
andbythe = The Josiah, in company with the Abington, after passing through the Cardiva Channel 
Abington. to the westward, in March, 1704, steered to the north-west and northward, and on the 10th 
of March, saw ten of the islands which form the N.W. part of the North Atoll, bearing from 
East to S. by E.; sent a boat armed to one of the islands, which returned in the evening laden 
with cocoa-nuts, the inhabitants having left their houses, and fled to the woods when our 
people landed. 
By mean of several ships observations, by moon and chronometer, corroborated by those 
of Mr. Topping the Astronometer, of Madras Observatory, the northern limit of Tilla Dou 
Geo. site. Matis, is situated in lat. 7° 6’ N.* lon. 73° 7’ E. The southern extremity of this Atoll is 
not well ascertained, but it is probably in about Jat. 6° 20’ or 6° 25’ N, 


aton, wma MILLA DOUE MADOUE, is the nearest Atoll south of the former, separated from 
Dove 
doue, 
these Atolls, that the French ship La Reine sailed in 1750, through an intricate channel, 
having apparently entered it from the westward in about lat. 6° 5’ N., and was first obliged 
to steer to the S. Eastward, then to the eastward, in forcing her passage through this dan- 
gerous place. | | 
Pirard La Val, who was long at the Maldivas, (having been shipwrecked there) says this 
channel is navigable in day-light, although very intricate. 
This Atoll, is thought to extend southward to about lat. 5° 30’ N. and like the north Atoll, 


* The observatjons of the Josiah, and Abington, in 1704, would place the isles at the N.W. part of the Atoll, 
considerably farther to the northward, but observations for lat. taken at that time, were often incorrect, from the 
instruments used, and the tables of the sun’s declination, being both very imperfect. 


it by a channel, said to be narrow and unsafe for ships; although it was probably between. 
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is circumscribed by many inhabited islands; one of the largest of these, appears to be Mafer, 
in about lat. 5° 40° N. situated at the S. E. part of the Atoll, which in this part seems safe 


to approach, with anchorage among the islands, as will be seen by what follows. 
Ship Recover y, from Bengal, bound to Kings Island Maldivas, 20th March, 1682, ob- Recovery, 


30’ N. wind East and Ek. N. E., saw the Maldiva felaads bearing N.W. by W. 40 


served lat. 5° 


distant about 5 leagues. 
March 21st, little wind in the night at eastward, with a hard squall at 4 A.M. find the 


current has set us to the N.W. among the islands, which are almost round us. At1l0A.M. 
during another hard squall at east, a ‘boat came to us witha pilot, who anchored us atnoon , 


the west 


In 25 fathoms sand, Mafer, or Mabar Island bearing E.S.E., Watten E. by N., Landu or th wert 
Lando N. KE. by E., and Malendu or Marandue N. E. Mater. 
Lay at anchor here, till the 26th, the weather being unsettled, with rain, thunder, and 
h¢htning; calms on tie 22d and 23d, and on the 24th stormy at E.N.E. 
Murch 26th, at 4 A.M. weighed (having had two anchors down for security) and with 


the wind at N. E., steered S.S.E. and South till 6 P. M. then anchored in 24 fathoms. 
March 7th, at 2 P. M. weighed with the wind to the eastward of north, and stecred be- Paswey 
soulowar 


tween two islands of the Padypolo Atoll, and at 9 A.M. anchored in 22 fathoms near the among the 
Is eo oO ae- 
upon IC @ dypolo Atoll, 


Island Scdiva or Seckdiva, situated on the southern part of the Atoll, and having dypolo A 
therc. 


pagoda. 
March 28th, with the wind to the westward of north, weighed at 1 A. M. and at 4 P. M. Cannas 
eround within at Cardiva. 


passed the Island Cardiva or Cordue, expecting to anchor, but could find no g 
a cable's length of the ledye of rocks, projecting round about +a mile from the shore; so we 
passed it, expecting to find anchorage at another island to the south, called Gafor or Gafer. 
March 29th, ste eered South and S.S. E. till 7 P.M. with a fresh wind at W. N.W. till panics 
we came near the Island Gafer ; our pilot being afraid, and having no soundings, Aon the 
ships head to the northward til 2 A.M. then tacked to the southward, and at 8 A. M. 


passed on the east side of that island, stecring south with a light breeze at W. N.W., and 
the current setting northward. About 3 miles to the south of Gafer, there is a strait, not 
above 2 cables’ lenaths from side to side, through which we passed.  T'rom this narrow Enterea by 


strait, the small Island Cacul, or Coddue bears south, where we found soundings of 19 fa- Strait, aud 
thoms, Muckandu Island bearing S.S. W., having had none since we left the four islands at 


Seckdiva. 
March 30th, at 5 P. M. anchored in 32 fathoms at the Island Muckandu, it bearing west, oes 


distant about 3 miles, our pilot being afraid to carry our ship nearer to King’s Island “till he 
obtains permission ; we suppose the island is one of those in sight. At 7 A.M. our pilot 
went to a boat bound to Maldiva, and was told he need not fear to take the ship there: When andsaited to 
he returned, we weighed with a small breeze at west, and steered various courses, lufling up ward over it, 


for one shoal, and bearing away for another, which are easily discerned. 
March 31st, at 5 P.M. anchored with Maldiva Island bearing S.5.W. about 2 leagues. 


Weivhbed in the morning, and have turned to, and fro, all this day. 

April Ist, at 3 P. M. anchored in 25 fathoms, the wind fresh at west. At day-light sett se | 
weighed, and at 8 A.M. anchored at Maldiva Island: found here, two Surat ships, two King's 
Achen ships, and one Bengal ship arrived about an hour after us, which left that place about 


a month before us. We were 30 days from Balasore to our first anchuring among the 


islands, and 15 days more, till we arrived here. 
From this abstract, it < appears, that the Recovery first anchored at the west side of the Remark. 


Island Mater, on the S. E. part of the Atoll Milla Doue Madoue; from whence, she stccred 


southward apparently over Padypolo Atoll, and anchored on its southern part near the 

Island Sediva. From this anchorage, she ‘steered southward, passed the Islands Cardiva 

and Gator, aud then entered through a narrow passage into the north part of Male Atoll, 

upon Which Atoll she found soundings of ee depths, aud anchored several times in her 
cc2 


eee a ee Ae 
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passage directly over it, steering southward for King’s Island. So, that it appears, some of 
these Atolls may be navigated by large ships in day-light, and places found, where they might 
occasionally anchor in the night. 


Padypolo PADYPOLO ATOLL, is the 3d from northward, said to be of circular form, and ad- 
joining to the south extremity of Milla Doue Madoue; its southern extremity seems to be 
ny about lat. 5° 10’ or 5° 16’ N. and forms the N. E. boundary of the Cardiva Channel, 
having anchorage on it, near the Island Sediva, as shewn in the preceding abstract of the 
Recovery’s journal, that ship having apparently sailed directly over the Atoll of Padypolo. 

the Bavson ‘The Dawson, East Indiaman, from England bound to Bombay, fell in with the east side 

this Atoll, Of Padypolo Atoll, 4th of Jan. 1721, and at noon observed lat. 5° 30‘ N. when the islands 
bore from West to N.W. 4 W. about 5 leagues. At noon 5th, observed lat. 5° 29’ N. the 
islands bearing W. N.W. 5 or 6 leagues. At noon 6th observed lat. 5° 44’ N. Islands on 
the east side of Atoll Milla Doue Madoue bearing from W.N.W. to South, distant 3 or 4 
leagues. | 

Witter cioe = Lhe winds being light from East and N. E. ward with calms, and the current setting to 

ofMillebece the N.W. she was carried close to one of the islands at 9 P. M., notwithstanding every ex- 

Aci’ ertion made to tow her off by the boats: and as one of the boats got soundings between the 
ship and the island, the anchor was dropped in 40 fathoms, and she brought up In 7 and 5 

fathoms with two anchors, shortly after a third was let go under foot. About two ship’s 
lengths astern, the boat found only 17 feet rocky bottom, and the island hada reef projecting 
out from it in a northerly direction. Before day-light, the ship drifted off this dangerous 
rocky ledge into no soundings, when the anchors were hove up, and with all the boats towing 
off to the eastward, she got well out from the islands by noon on the 7th, then observed the 
lat. 6° 27° N. with the islands on the N. E. part of Milla Doue Madoue, bearing from S.W. 
by S, to W. by 8. 5 or 6 leagues, | 


watsadou ~=MALOS MADOU, the 4th Atoll, is situated to the west of Padypolo, and nearly joins 


to it, and to the S.W. point of Milla Doue Madoue. The French ship Corbin, was wrecked 
on the west side of this 4th Atoll, 17th June, 1602, in which ship was Francis Pirard de 
La Val, before mentioned, who gave to the public a particular description of the Maldivas, 
acquired during a long residence among them, 

The Corbin, intended to have passed to the northward of all the Maldivas, but being much 
to the eastward of account, they saw in about lat.5° N. some shelves surrounding little 
islands, and were driven upon the reef at the distance of 4 cr 5 leagues from the islands. 
La Val, says, there are only four channels of the Maldivas navigable by large ships, which 
are frequently visited by strangers, when carried among those islands by currents; the nor- 
thern of which channels, he states to be on the north side of Malos Madou, near where the 
Corbin was wrecked. 


Goidn. GOIDU, is an extensive reef with some small isles on its eastern part, and may be con- 
sidered as part of Malos Madou, being, as supposed, nearly joined to the south extremity of 
that Atoll, and forms the boundary of the Cardiva Channel at the N.W. part, Padypolo 
Atoll, bounding it to the N. E. ward, as mentioned above. 


Cardiva CARDIVA, CARIDOU, OR FIVE DEGREES’ CHANNEL, seems to be the best 
the best of of the channels which separate the northern Atolls, and is the second in order from the north- 
ones; ward, (mentioned by La Val,) capable of admitting large ships. As this channel was better 
known jes. Known to Europeans about a century ago, than it appears to be at the present time, it may 

be useful to endeavour to restore some of this lost knowledge, by stating the substance of all 


the information obtained, with a view of approximating to its true situation. 
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Monsieut Fortin, who cormmahded a privateer from the Island Mauritius, says, he has run Description 
through all the channels whieh séparate the Northern Atolls, and found no anchorage outside ar 
of any of them; but within them, good anchofage may be found of 20 and 30 fathoms, on a 
bottom of white sand. He, also, says, “ there is particularly a channel between lat. 4° and 
5° N. which would be adopted if its precise lintits were known.” This can be no other than 
the Cardiva Channel. 

Mons. Chardin, another French navigator, describes a good channel to lie exactly in at. 
5° N. through which he had passed, and saw the islands on both sides of him at a consider- 
able distance, and that it is frequented by the French vessels belonging to the Island Mau- 
ritius. 

Abington, and Josiah, in company, bound from England to Madras, discovered by the avington 

_ view of three islands, that they were on the east side of the Maldivas, 29th of Feb. 1704.5 taitin with 
the current setting to the N.W. with light N. FE. winds, they were driven near one of the of the ai- 
islands on the east side of Poulisdous Atoll, in lat. 3° 36’ N. which a boat was sent to exa- 7” 
mine, buf could not land on account of the adjoining reef. After standing off to the eastward 
during the night, they tacked and stcered by the wind to the northward, till March @d at 
noon, when two islands were seen, the northernmost bearing N.W. by W., and the other S.W. 

by W. distant about 4 or 5 leagues, with the appearance of islands to N. N. E. observed Jat. 

5° 14’ N. by the Abington, and 5° 0' N. by the Josiah. Variation per amplitude 6° 12! W. 
The island which bore S.W. by W. must have been Cardiva, and those to the northward 
must have been the isles on the south part of Padypolo Atoll. 

March Sd. Kept plying to windward, but were driven by the current to the westward 
among the islands, the southernmost at 6 P. M. bearing S. by W. 2 leagues, and the nor- 
thernmost from N. by W. # W. to N. by E. there being ten isles in sight. The islands at 
this time, by the Josiah’s journal, bore from S. by W. to N. E. by E. Variation 6° 12' W.* 

At 11 P. M. the southernmost island bore S. S. E. 4 E. distant 1 league. Found the cur- and pass 
rent set W. by S. 2 miles per hour, which had driven us considerably to leeward among the fi"... 
islands during the night; at 6 A.M. the east point of the southernmost island (supposed Caréva 
Cardiva) bore S. E. $ E. 5 miles, and the northern islands E. N. E., at which time sent our 
pinnace after two Maldiva boats, and she brought the master of one of them on board, who 
said there was a passage clear through to the westward. 

We therefore, bore away, and kept this man on board till noon, then sent him away in his 
boat, being nearly through the passage, having made a west course 30 miles from the pre- 
ceding noon. You may steer S.W. by S. and S.S8.W., which will carry a ship through, 
without any danger ; but from the westernmost island, a ledge of rocks stretches 2 or 3 
leagues to the southward, and as the current sets strong to the westward, you must give 
the island a good birth, to prevent being drifted toward the reef, which is steep to, without 


the east side 


soundings. 
At noon, observed lat. 5° 17’ N. by the Abington, but Mr. Templer, an officer of this ship, 
made it 5° 2’ N., and the Josiah’s observation made the lat. 4° 57’ N. having twelve islands 


then in sight, with the westernmost island that forms the north side of the channel bearing 


W.S.W.,.and the northernmost islands N. N. E. | 
March 4th, at 1 P. M. hove to, and sent the boat to the westernmost island; she could 


neither land, nor get soundings close to the reef, but got some cocoa-nuts and plantains from 
one of the native boats. At 2 P.M. sawan island bearing S. by E. a great way to seaward, 
(supposed Todu) bore away between it and the westernmost island that forms the north side 
of the channel, from which I take a departure, and make it in lat. 4° 58’ N. by good obser- Sai solic in 


vation. This channel lies in lat. 5° Oo! N. by our observations. 
e a 3 ae 


* In 1600, the variation here was 17° W. at present 1826, it is between 1° and 2° W. 
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At 4 P. M. the islands bore from N. E. by E. to S. by E., and the reef that projects from 
the westerumost island bore N. N.W. Variation at 6 P.M. 6 38/ W. 

The westernmost island here described, is situated in lat. 4° 58’, or 5° O' N. by the obser- 
vations of Mr. Templer and those of the Josiah, nearly agreeing, (the Abington’s observations 
being about 14 miles more to the north,) and j is the outermost island of the small Atoll of 
Goidu, which together with its extensive reef projecting to the South and S.W., forms the 
northern boundary of the west end of the Cardiva Channel. 

The Island Cardiva, at the eastern entrance of this channel, appears by the observations of 
these ships to be in about lat. 5° O! N., and if a ship should be situated near this island, or 
between it and the south part of Padypolo Atoll, a course steered from thence S.W. by S. 
to S. S.W. about 8 leagues, will carry her through the channel, leaving Cardiva, Gafor, and 
Todu to the south; and Padypolo and Goidu to the north. 

The Island Todu, situated in about lat. 4° 49’ N., is the southern boundary of the western 
entrance of the channel, and bears nearly 8. by E. from the western extremity of Goidu 
Reef, which bounds the north side of the entrance. A ship, therefore, about to enter the 
channel with the wind at S.W. or southward, should keep in from lat. 4° 42’ to 4° 48’ N., 
to fall in with the Island Todu ; but.if the wind should be at N.Westward, she ought to 
keep in lat. 4° 50! to 4° 55’ N. in order to fall in with the §.W. or outer edge of Goidu 
Reef, then edge away to the eastward along its southern extremity, and afterward steer to 
the N. Eastward to pass on the north side of the Island Cardiva; although the passage to 
the south of that island, between it and the Island Gafor, appears also very safe. 

The course through the Cardiva Channel, will be about E. N.E. and W.S.W. if.the 
passage on the south side of Cardiva Island is pursucd, but the passage to the north of this 
island seems prefcrabie, being much wider, 

As our knowledge of this channel is still very imperfect, .the foregoing directions should 


. be used with caution ; because the latitude observed upward of a century a avo, when nautical 


astronamy was in its infancy, was liable to considerable error, from various. causes; yet, the 
preceding approximated Jatitude of the Cardiva Channel, is probably near the truth, being 
corroborated also, by the following observations of the Concord, which ship passed through 
it to the eastward. 

Concord, from England bound to Madras, steering N. N. E. for the Island Ceylon, wind 
at N.W. by W., at 1 A. M. 8th September, 1709, saw land on the starboard bow: at 4 
past 2 A. M. bore aw ay Ik. by N., thinking we were in a fair way to round Ceylon, but soon 
after, secing land to the S.W. which we could not w eather, tacked and made several boards 
till 9 A. M. then found we were on the west side of the Maldivas: Sent our boat to sound, 
which rowed toward several Maldiva boats seen among the islands, but they fled at her ap- 
proach ; saw also houses, and people on the shore. 

Perceiving from the mast head a large opening to the eastward, we resolved to procced 
through, and found it to bea LARGE COMMODIOUS CHANNEL, had no ground at 
AO fathoms all the way through. At noon, we were within the islands, the westernmost 
island in sight, bearing W. by N. distant 3 miles, by good observation lat. 5° O° N. having | 
been sct 35 miles to the southward of account in five ‘days. These islands are very low, 
steep to, and covered with trees: I judge this to be the ive Degrees’ Channel, we are in. 

Sept. 9th. With fresh N.W esterly winds, steered from noon yesterday E. by N. 43 miles, 
IE. N.E. 92 miles, N. E. by N. 45 miles, and E. N. E. 43 miles till 5 P. M., having pre- 
viously at 2 P, M. discerned an island bearing E. N. E. disiant about 5 leagues, some clans 
also in sight to the northward, but none to the eastward except that mentioned (supposed to 


_ be Cardiva. )* AtSP.M. it bore south 2 miles distant, and a boat coming from the shore, 


lay by for her, but she would not venture alongside, and returned toward the shore. 


* This is said to be the largest of any of the Maldiva Islands. For a farther description of the Cardiva 
Channel, see the following account of the Poulisdous Channel. 
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At 6 P. M. made sail, seeing no more islands to the eastward, the easternmost then bear- 
ing S.W. 4S. distant 2 miles, which appears to be the largest island of any we have seen, 
having discerned about nineteen islands from the mast-head. From 6 P. M. steered E.N.E. 
till noon, course N. 62° E., distance 112 miles from the preceding noon. 


GAFOR, OR GAFER ISLAND), in about lat. 4° 46’ N. is situated about 3 or 4 Safor Iuand 
leacues south of the Island Cardiva, and it is said to lie at the eastern edge of a large circu- 
lar reef, which reef has been generally marked as having anchorage at Its western extremity ; 


but there are no soundings close to the island. 


MALE ATOLL, gives name to the whole, as Maldiva, or King’s Island, is situated at mate ston: 
its south-east part, in about lat. 4° 10’ N. or 4° 16’ N. and about lon. 73° 492’ E.: this Atoll hing’. °f 
is 10 or 11 leagues in extent north and south, its northern limit approaching close to the ~~ 
Island Gafor, where there is a passage for ships about S. by E. from Gafor, through which 
the Recovery entered, and sailed over the Atoll to King’s Island, as described above. 

The anchorage at King’s Island, is within that island and a part of the reef, in sandy bot- 
tom, mixed with bits of coral, rendering chain cables of great utility to a vessel intending to 
touch at this place. 

It is customary to moor with two or three anchors, and hawsers fast to the shore, to pre- 
vent a vessel froin tending or sheering about, as the road is contracted, and secms not very 
safe for large ships, the anchorage being too near the shore. ‘The boats belonging to the na- 
tives, lie inside of the rocks, in from 1 to 2 fathoms water, and the passaves between these 
rocks are secured at night with booms. 

King’s Island is the only part of the Maldivas, to which vessels sometimes resort from 
Bengal, to trade for coir, cowries, &c.; but this trade is now, nearly discontinued by Euro- 
peans, being carried on by the Maldivians in their own vessels, a sort of large boats, which 
generally arrive at Bengal in fleets, in the S.1V. monsoon, with the produce of those islands, 
and return in December or January, with cargoes of rice, sugar, piece goods, &c. 

There Is said to be two gateways or navigable passages, at the N.W. part of this Atoll, 
two at the S.W. part, several on the east side, (where are many small isles,) exclusive of the 


principal entrance at King’s Island, and that at the northern extremity. 


ARI ATOLL, lies to the S.W. and Westward of Male .Atoll, at a considerable distance, 4ri 4ton; 
and is said to extend from lat. 4° or 4° 5’ N. nearly to lat. 4° 30° N., its western extremity Geo. site. 
being in about lon. 73° or 73°2’ E. The Dutch ship Ravenstein, was wrecked on tlie north 
part of this Atoll about two centuries ago, occasioned by an error in the reckoning. 

_ Captain Antonio Klink, who commanded the Ravenstein, places the largest island of this Ruth «* 

Atoll, named Matuaria, upon its western side, in lat. 4° 15’ N., having about 3 or 4 miles 
to the northward, a gateway through the reef with no soundings, leading into. the Atoll. 
He also marks an opening at the N. E. part of the Atoll, without soundings ; and inside of 
the Atoll, several parts are said to be destitute of soundings, by this navigator’s account. 
In the old charts, the west side of this Atoll is delineated as a continued reef, without any 
islands, whereas Matuaria the largest island of the Atoll, is situated with many others on this 
part of it. 

The Snow Fancy, bound from Bombay to Port Jackson, fell in with the islands on the &°,,. ,.. 
western edge of this Atoll, and the following extract oe to then, and to some of the scription of 
islands of the southern Atolls, is taken from the journal of Captain William Denniston, then lia 


an officer in that vessel. 
April 25th, 1794, at day-light, saw one of the Maldiva Islands bearing S. E, by S. distant 


about 5 leagues, tacked to the N.W. 
April 26th, steering S. by W. with the wind at W. by S., at 2 A. M. heard breakers on 
i 
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the bow, and saw four Islands bearing from S. = E. to S.S. E. } E. distant about 3 ofa mile, 
tacked to the N.W., and at day-light saw six islands bearing from S. 48° E. to S. 9° E., 
distant about 3 leagues, and a single island bearing N. E. distant about 5 leagues, another 
in sight from the mast-head bearing S. } W.., eleven islands being visible from thence. 

By observations of the sun and moon, taken in this vessel, the single island seen bearing 
N. E. is in lat. 4° 24’ N. about lon. 73° 15’ E+ Other islands, in lat. 4° 16’ N.; and the 
westernmost of the eleven islands of Ari Atoll, seen from the mast-head bearing from §S, 3 
W. to S. 48° E. is situated in lat. 4° 9’ N. lon. 73° 7’ E. 

I'rom the west part of Ari Atoll, the Fancy stood to the 8.S.W, and Southward, with 
squally weather and rain from westward, and on the 26th of April, saw at noon, six of the 
islands on the west side of Suadiva Atoll in lat. O° 44’ N. On the 30th she saw the south 
Atoll, Pona Molubque, and passed between it and Addon Island, on the 2d of May. ; 

POULISDOUS CHANNEL, OR FOUR DEGREES’ CHANNEL, bounded to 
the north by Ari Atoll, and Male Atoll, and a detached reef to the south of the latter; and 
on the south side by Poulisdous Atoll, 1s described by La Val, to be narrow, with the sea 
swelling into great black surges, and boiling like water on a fire, rendering it very terrible. 
These are, however, probably only whirlpools, or strong eddies, produced by the tide or cur- 
rents, striking against the steep coral reefs which contract the channel; and the black colour 
of the water in it, is perhaps the effect of its great depth, for when any of the water is drawn 
up in a bucket, it is no longer of a black aspect. 

This channel, is thought to le in lat. 4° N., probably rather under that parallel a few 
miles; but whether it be dangerous or not, for large ships, cannot at present be stated ; there- 
fore, it ought to be avoided until better known. 

The English Navigator, Captain Davis, describes a channel to lie in lat. 4° 15° N. through 
which he sailed when pilot of a Dutch ship bound to India, but this latitude passes directly 
through among the islands of the Ari Atoll; he must, therefore, either have passed more to 
the southward, through the Poulisdous Channel, or farther to the northward, through the 
Cardiva Channel; and it may be inferred from his account, that the latter was the channel 
he passed through. : 

On the 23d of May, 1600, this navigator fell in with the Maldiva Islands, and anchored, 
where they remained till the 27th,* and as none of the Maldiva boats would come close to 
the ship, one of them was brought alongside by the ship's boats. 

“ May 27th, set sail, and happily struck into the true channel, called Afaldiva,f which lies 
“in lat. 4° 15 N. where the compass has 17° of West variation. There are vast numbers 
* of ships from all parts, that go through this channel, which is the only safe sailing, it being 
“ generally fatal for a ship to miss it.” 

The channel here described, must have been tlie Cardiva or 5° Channel, which is certainly 
the best of those among the northern Atolls, and was much frequented by European ships 
at the period here mentioned, but Captain Davis places it too far south; although he pro- 
hably entered it close round the north end of Ari Atoll, in about lat. 4° 30’ N., and passed 
between it and [sle Todu, which seems safe, and perhaps is preferable to the cntrance be- 
tween Todu and Goidu Reef, with a Southerly or S.W. wind: at that period, navigators 
were often liable to err 15 or 20 miles in the observed latitude. 


POULISDOUS ATOLL, situated on the south side of the channel of this name, or the 
4° Channel, is said to be of circular form, extending from about lat. 3°53’ N. to 3° 20'N. 
and directly south of Male Atoll. Although it is delineated on the old charts as a continued 


* The latitude of this anchorage is not mentioned, 
+ This name seems to have been applied to the Cardiva Channel in early times. 


bed 
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great reef, destitute of islands, there nevertheless, are several islands upon it; and the Ro- ; 
chester appears to have passed directly over this Atoll, steering on a N. Westerly course, as 


will be shewn hereafter. 


MOLUCQUE ATOLL, hes to the South and S.S. Eastward of Poulisdous Atoll, and 
like it, is of circular form, thought to extend from about lat. 3° 12’ N. to about 2° 45’ N., 
having several islands upon it in various parts ; with a reef called Natar, between it and the 


Molucque 
Atoll. 


next Atoll to the westward. 


NILLANDOUS ATOLL, situated to the west of Molucque Atoll, has been hitherto Nitlsndou 
represented as an oblong reef destitute of islands, separated in the middle by a narrow gut, 
and extending from lat. 3° 33’ N. to 2° 52’ N.; but it will be seen from the following de- 
scription, that similar to the other Atolls, this has also, islands upon it, and probably extends 
a little farther north than the latitude stated above as its northern limit. 

Albemarle, from Bombay bound to England, on the 31st of October, 1707, at 10 A. M. Albemarle’s 
saw the islands on the west side of Nillandous Atoll, bearing from N. E. to East, distant 5 ) 
or 6 leagues: from this time, were becalmed great part of the day, observed lat. 3° 34’ 

North, the islands then bearing from N. E. to East, which made the westernmost islands of 
the Atoll, in the same parallel. 
From this situation, the Albemarle steered to the S. S. Westward with light winds, without Fran 


was carried 


discerning any other islands until the 7th of November, when the N. Easternmost islands of * 
- rough tho 


14° channel 


Suadiva Atoll, were seen bearing from W. by N. to S,W. distant 5 or 6 leagues, the northern- 
most of which, she made in lat. 0° 51‘ N. by noon observation. These were set down as ren” 


the imaginary islands Diego Rays, thouglit to lie considerably west of the Maldivas, which 
It is somewhat remarkable, that from the west side of Nillandous Atoll, al- 


do not exist. 
though steering S.S.Westward, the Albemarle was carried by an easterly current through the 
13° Channel, without knowing it, or without seeing any of the islands, until she got to the 


eastward of Suadiva Atoll, as stated above. 


EXCLUSIVE OF THE CHANNELS BETWEEN THE ATOLLS, it has been Pamages 
already observed, that there are passages through among some of the islands which form these the Atolls, 
Atoils ; a remarkable coincidence of this fact, will be seen by the following abstract of the 
Company's ship Kochester'’s journal, bound from Bencoolen to Madras; which ship appears 
to have crossed directly over two or three of the Atolls, steering to the N.W. and N- N.W. 
ward, and made a passage through among the Islands, from their eastern limit to the west- 
ward, without getting any soundings. 

Rochester, 14th Feb. 1715, wind E. N. E. steering north, saw at sun-rise, two of the exempiises 
Maldiva Islands on the lee bow ; steered N. by W. 7 miles till 8 A. M. then saw eight more seeuera 
islands bearing from N.W. to West, distant 5 leagues ; from 8 A. M. steered N. N.W. 4 W, Shavers 
12 miles till noon, observed Jat. 3° 0’ N., then 13 more islands bearing from S.S.W. to W. 

4 S. distant about 3 leagues. Saw three Maldiva boats among the islands. The north ex- 
tremity of these thirteen islands* is in lat. 2° 58’ N. and their south extremity in lat. 2° 51’ 
N. by noon observation. Variation 6° West. 

Feb. 15th. From noon yesterday steered N. N.W. 3 miles, and at 2 P. M. saw to wind- 
ward bearing N. N. E. an island with long ridges of rocks, tacked and stood E.S. E. 18 
miles, then N. N.W. 2 miles, and at sun-rise saw four islands bearing W.N.W. distant 
about 6 leagues. At5 P.M. one of the Maldiva boats thinking us a Moor ship, came near, 


sent our boats to her, and bought some rice and fish. 


* These islands appear to have been on the N. E. extremity of Collomandous Atoll, or, perhaps, on the S.E. 


part of Molucque Atoll. 
Dod 
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Feb. 16th and 17th. Steered mostly to the east and northward, with light Northerly and 
N. E. winds, and a southerly current of 9 or 10 miles daily. 

Feb. 18th. Steered N. N.W. and North, and at noon observed lat. 3° 5’ N. when the 
the island that bore N. N. E. at 2 P. M. 15th, now bore W. 4 N. distant 5 leagues. 

Feb. 19th. With a light breeze at N. EF. by E., steered N. by W. 16 miles, “till sun-set, 
the island seen at noon yester day now bore south about 5 leagues, and five other islands bore 
from W.S.W. to W.N.W. 3 N.: from sunset steered N. by E. 24 miles till 4 A.M., wind 
at E. by N., then tacked and steered S. E. 3 E. 4 miles, and at sun-rise had seventeen 
islands bearing from S.W. to N. N. E. 3 2. distant about 4 leagues. Steered §.S. E. 4 
miles till 8 A. M. an island bearing S. by E. about 6 leagues, tacked and steered N. by E. 
E. 9 miles till noon, observed lat. 3° 25’ N., at which time saw thirteen islands more, = 
northernmost bearing N. 2 E. distant about 4 leagues, which will make their northern ex-. 
treme in lat. 3° 37’ ae aid the island that bore S. by I. at 8 A. AL. will be in lat. 2° 58’ 
N., and the seventeen lant which bore from S.W. to N.N. E. $ E. at sun-rise, will ex- 
tend from lat. 3° 10! N. to 3° 32° N. by noon observation, and their estimated distance. 

Feb. 20th. Steered from noon yesterday N. N. Ei. 4 miles, S. L. 824 miles, and saw at 
sun-set, several islands, bearing from N. by I. to S. by I. i E. distant from the nearest 
about 3 leagues. We could perceive the islands connected by shoals, as far as that which 
bore N. N.W.; the wind being at eastward, got ready to anchor, and sent the boat a-head 
to sound, the ship laying up i N’E, fell into a GOOD CHANNE L, just to leeward of the 
northernmost island, for we could get no ground ae night with the deep sealine. From sun- 
set steered N. N. E. 4 miles, then tacked at 8 P. .. steered S. by FE. 1 mile till 9 P. M., 
tacked and steered N. I. 6 miles, N.N. E. 3 E. 5 miles, N. by FE. 12 miles till 8 A. M., 
then saw twenty-one islands bearing from N. "E. x It. to S. E by E. distant about 5 leasues. 
From this time, stecred N. = W.8 “niles till noon, observed lat. 3° 52’ N., when two islands 
were seen to leeward, one bearins W. by 8., and the other W. by N., the latter being the 
westernmost island in this latitude. A Maldiva boat came on board, on our shewing French 
colours, from which we got some fowls, and a few cowries. The channel through which we 
passed between the islands* after sun- set, appears to be in about lat. 3° 35° N. by noon ob- 
servation yesterday, and the computed run ; and by this day’s observation, the two western- 
most islands seen bearing W. by S. and W. by N., one Will be in lat. 3° 53’ N. and the 
other in lat. 3° 59° N. 

Feb. Qist. Steered N. by W. 14 miles till sun-set, the westernmost island (we call Todaw) 
then bore S. by E. distant 3 leagues. . Gentle breezes and smooth water: since we are forced 
by the current to the westward of these islands, we de esi to stand to the northward into 
lat. 8° or 9° N. where we hope to get westerly winds, to carry us to the easiward. From 
sun-set, steered north 14 miles till 12 P.M., then N.W. by N. 12 miles, and N. by W. 7 
miles till sun-rise, no land in sight. : 

By this abstract of the Rochester's journal, she appears to have crossed over part of Mo- 
lucque. Atoll, and also over part of Poulisdous Atoll ; but it secms strange, she did not see 
Ari Atoll, which she must have passed near to, on the south side. ‘The detached island 
seen farthest to the westward, called Vodaw by the Rochester, does not correspond with any 
chart of the Maldivas, as there are no separate island or Isl: nds placed in the latitude she 
assicned to it; which shows, that the islands ure very incorrectly delineated in this part. 


COLLOMANDOUS ATOLL, is larve, of circular form, and its northern extremity is 


thought to be separated from Nillandous, and Molucque Atolls, by a narrow channel, pro- 
bably not safe for large ships. 


_* Probably those on the south part of Poulisdous Atoll. 
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This Atoll, was examined close on the west side, by H. M.S. Sir Francis Drake, on the ately ex- 
27th of July, 1808, and found to consist of small islands covered with cocoa-nut trees, united the west 
together by necks of dry sand; these islands are all low, well wooded, and many of them in- >i» 
habited. She endeavoured to pass to the eastward, between this Atoll and that of Adouma- 
tis, in the night of the 27th of July, and ran upon the steep reef which forms the northern 
boundary of the latter, but fortunately the sea being simouth, she was quickly hove off the 
reef, by an anchor laid out in 60 fathoms water, within the distance of $ a cable’s length of 


the ship. When clear of the reef, she steered to the N. Eastward through the channel. 


Colfomstne 


COLLOMANDOUS CHANNEL, OR SIR FRANCIS DRAKE’S CHANNEL, is Geter 
described by Lieut. Henderson, of that ship, to be perfectly free from hidden danger, about "* 
7 or 8 miles wide, and as many leagues in Jength: the flood was found to set through the 
channel N. E., and the ebb S.W. about # of a mile per hour. 

The N.W. extremity of Collomandous Atoll, by the observations of the above named tie atove”, 
officer, is situated in lat. 2° 30! N. lon. 73° 8’ E., and the islands which baund the north 
side of the channel, were found to lie, the S.Westernmost, or Long Island, in lat. 2° @1 N. 

Jon. 73° 8" E. and South Island in lat. 2° 13’ §. lon. 73° 21’ E. by chronometer. From 

South Island, the southern edge of the Atoll takes a direction N. E. by E. about 7 leagues 

to its eastern extremity ; and tie western entrance of the channel is in lat. 2° 10! N. lon. 73° veven- 
21’ E., for the South Island of the Atoll may be considered as the north boundary of the staine. 
entrance, which extends farther to the westward than any part of Adoumatis Atoll, the 


southern boundary of the channel, : 
This channel, seems (from the above description of this exccilent observer, and intelligent 
ofticer, Lieut. Ilenderson) to be very sate, with a steady wind in day-light, as its true situa- 


tion is now well known, but it ought not to be adopted in the night, neither should the pas- 
sage through it be pursued at any time, unless in a case of necessity ; because the 14° chan- 
nel, or Great Channel, a little farther to the southward, shortly to be described, is far pre- a 

i 


aes a 


terable. 
The ship Daphne, Capt. Chatfield, intending to go through the 13° Channel, in her pas- : | 
4 


sage from Europe to India, in 1822, was carried to the northward of it by a current, and at 
day-light, 27th August, found they were close to the islands at the western entrance of the 


Collomandous Channel, through which they proceeded, and found it safe in day-light; there 
appeared no danger, except the coral reef on which the Sir Francis Drake grounded, and 
the Daphne was guided entirely by the land in steering through the channel. 


ADOUMATIS ATOLL, situated to the S. Eastward of Collomandous Atoll, is much 4?" 
smuller than the latter, being of an oblong form, extending nearly N. E. and S.W. about 9 
leagues, and it is about 5 or 6 leagues in breadth east and west. The islands and reef on 
its northern edge, form the south boundary of the Collomandous Channel, the N.W. island 
being situated in lat. 2° 7’ N. lon. 73° 35’ E. and the N. E. island in lat. 2° 9’ N. Jon. 73° Geo. site. 
46’ E. by Lieut. Henderson’s observations and chronometer. The islands which border : | 
this Atoll appear fo be all of small size, and crowned with cocoa-nut trees, like those of the 


other Atolls. ° 
ADOUMATIS CHANNEL, OR ONE AND A HALF DEGREE CHANNEL,* Adoninatis 7 | 


bounded on the north by Adoumatis Atoll, and by Suadiva Atoll on the south side, is 17 
leagues wide, and perfectly free from danger ; being the safest, and most spacious of any of °°’ 


* La Val describes this channel to be very wide, and that the Maldiva boats were always obliged to use a 
compass in crossing it, which they had no occasion for, in crossing over any of the other channels ; but he states, 
this Great Channel (erroneously) to lie directly under the equator, instead of in 1} degree of north latitude, its 


real situation. 
Dod @2 
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the channels which separate the Maldiva Atolls. This channel, is said to have been fre- 
quented by F rench and Danish navigators, in their voyages between the Island Mauritius 
and Tranquebar ; but it seems hitherto, to have been little known to English navigators, al- 
though one or two of the commanders of the Company’s Ships, appear to have been ac- 
quainted with it, as will be seen from the following extracts. 
yevmpice Devonshire, Capt. W. Mercer, from England bound to Madras, left Johanna on the 21st 
pastod. i, of September, 1766, and after getting into lat. 1° 30’ N., meridian distance 19° 35’ E. of 
a Comoro, she steered to the eastward, and appears to have passed through the Adoumatis 
Channel on the 15th or 16th of October, without seeing any of the islands ; but two Dutch 
ships were seen steering to the northward on the 16th. In the journal of Mr. Peter Fea, 
od officer, is the following remark. ‘“‘ Steered to the eastward, to pass through among the 
Maldiva Islands, there being a channel that extends from lat. 1° 94’ N. to Q°N.”) From 
this channel, with Westerly and N.W. winds, the Devonshire steered eastward, keeping be- 
tween the parallels of lat. 1° 30’ N. and 2°N. till the 2d of November ; two days afterward, 
she saw Hog Island and the Cocos, and arrived at Madras on the 23d of that month. 
canton. earl Cornwallis, Capt. Burnet Abercrombie, bound to Madras, passed in sight of the 
wallis, Island Bourbon, about i0 leagues to the eastward, on the Ist of September, 1784, steered 
from thence N. N. Eastward, with the winds mostly between E.S. E. and E. by N., and 
passed to the eastward of the Island Agalega, and the Scychelle Islands, without seeing any 
of them. Knowing that the Devonshire had passed through the Adoumatis Channel, Capt. 
Abercrombie resolved to pursue the same route, and the wind veered to the West and 
W. N.W. on the 23d of September, when in lat. 1° 50’ N, lon. 683° East by chronometer 
and lunar observations. From hence, with westerly winds, they steered eastward, keeping 
pwed in lat. 1930! N., and passed through the channel on the 27th of September, being at6 P.M. 
through itin i Jat 1°08! N. lon. 73° 35’ E. by chronometer, corresponding with observations of © ¢ 
taken three days previously, and none of the islands were seen in passing. 
ee With steady winds mostly between W.S.W. and W. N.W., she steered from the Adou- 
speedily to. Matis Channel N. N. Eastward direct for Ceylon, passed the Great Basses on the od of 
October, coasted along the east side of Ceylon, and with a continuance of westerly winds, 
she arrived on the 8th at Madras, or eleven days after passing through the Adoumatis 
Channel. The Devonshire, was nineteen days later in the season, when she passed through 
the channel, and by steering over to the east side of the bay until Hog Island was approach- 
ed, her passage was thereby prolongcd to thirty-seven days from the Adoumatis Channel 
till her arrival at Madras. 
wien Thetis, Captain William Richardson, carried French prisoners frum Calcutta to the Island 
Mauritius, where he was informed that the vessels which trade from thence to Tranquebar, 
frequented a safe channel between the Maldiva Islands in lat. 1° 30/ N.; and on his re- 
turning passage, meeting with N.W. winds in lat. 1° 49/ N., he resolved to proceed through 
it, Having steered E.§. Eastward from the above latitude, and afterward E. by 5. 3 Se 
paved on the Ist of September, 1805, at sun-rise saw from the mast-head a group of small islands 
Adouratis bearing from N. N. E. to E.N. E.; steered E.S. E. 16 ‘miles to 9 _/\- M. part of the 
isos-and got islands then in sight from the deck, bearing from N. by E. to N. by W. z W., the largest 
vations, apparently, bearing north distant 4 or 5 leagues. At this time the ship was in lat. 1° 36°N. 
by noon observation, taken 3 hours after, lon. 73° 33’ E. by chronometer, measured from 
lunar observations, taken daily during the three preceding days, corresponding exactly with 
the niean of chronometers, and several observations of © ( taken at 3 P. M. on the Od of 
September, shortly after passing the islands. ‘These islands appeared small and low, situated 
near each other, and the trees only were discernible. From 9 A. M. the Thetis steered I. 
by 8.9 miles till noon, observed ‘lat. 1° 34’ N., and no other islands were seen afterward. 
Pe ia ae seen by Captain Richardson, are on the south extremity of Adoumatis 
, and form the northern boundary of the Adoumatis Channel, or 14° Channel, and as 
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he is known to be an attentwe and correct observer, their situations are probably ascertained 
near the truth, viz. 
Lat. Lon. 

S.W- extremity of Adoumatis Atoll... . 19 50'N. 73°27’ E. By | eae ; Geo. Site of 
. ; Fe ee unar observations and anc? 
Southernmost Island ........... 1 49 73 33 } shroiometces acreeine: bounding 
Another Island ..........+.ee. 1 5! 73 38 site of the 

Licutenant J, Henderson of the Sir Francis Drake, states that the southern limit of this 
Atoll, appeared to extend from lon. 73° 30’ to 73° 45 BE. 

H. M.S. Seaflower, Captain W, Owen, passed through this channel in September, 1506, seetower 


close along the islands which form its southern boundary, and ascertained their situations throu it 


as follows. 
Lat. Lon. . 
Geo, Site of 


S.W. Island of north group, Suadiva Atoll . . . 0° 48’N. 73° 19’ E. Geo. Si 

N.W. Island of ........ ditto. .....0 5! 73 903 } byuos observations. ee 

N. Easternmost Island seen... ........-0 58 73 33 cians 
NoriUroup: 


As the foregoing channel contains a clear space from lat. 0° 58’ N. to lat. 1° 49’ N. being 
51 miles wide on a meridian linc, it may be considered very safe, and preferable to any of cen. 
the northern channels, which are at present not so wellknown. Ships coming from the S. W. 24 
toward Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast in the S.W. monsoon, or from March to Novem- eee 
ber, ought certainly to prefer this channel to the circuitous route by the Eight or Nine De- teat 
grees’ Channels: being equally safe, with the probable advantage of having a smoother sea, 
and more favorable weather, than is frequently experienced in those channels to the north of 
the Maldivas. 

Ships running to the eastward in November, December, and January, may also proceed 
through the Adoumatis Channel, or through the Equator ial Channel, or to the southward of 
all the islands, as prevailing circumstances render expedient, where variable winds mostly, 
from the westward, with an easterly current, may generally be expected in these months, 
near the equator; for N.W. and Westerly winds prevail greatly in the Adoumatis Channel 
throughout the whole year. ‘The parallel “of 1°30! to 1°36’ N. scems to be a good track to 
pass through this channel to the eastward, when the wind is N. Westerly ; but with a sou- 
therly wind, a ship ought to borrow toward the Suadiva Isles, on the south side of the 


channel. 
The following extract of a letter from Captain William Moffat, of the Winchelsea, will winchetsen 


ae fleet, 


shew his favorable opinion of this channel. cuca 
“ Proceeding from Johanna, with the ships* under my direction bound to Madras, I resolved through the 


to pass through the Adoumatis Channei, (knowing your favorable opinion of it) which we ac- (hanselia 
complished very safely on the 27th of June, 1814, The weather being thick, with incessant 
rain, prevented our seeing the land, and consequently of the means of “atlording you any sa- 
tisfactory remarks. On the 27th of June, at 2 P. M. we hove to, in order to keep the fleet 
together, judging ourselves then in a fair track, and very near the islands; and probably in 
the night, by the current running to the eastward, we had been drifted w ell into the channel, 
which is corroborated by a Maldiva boat having passed near to the Astell and Asia. 

I belicve this channel to be perfectly safe, and notwithstanding the unfavorable circum- 
stances under which we passed through, I am of opinion it is far preferable to the circuitous 
route by the Eight or Nine Degrees’ ‘Channel, and that there is a great probability of meet- 


ing with smoother water, and fine weather, by adopting’ It. 
"This may be inferred, from what I experienced in the Phoenix, when bound from Bombay 


* Winchelsea, Castle Huntley, Marquis of Huntley, Asia, Astell, and Europe. Many ships have passed 


through the Adouinatis Channel since that period, 1814. 


_ Atoll, 
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to the Red Sea, with a disabled ship in company, circumstances having brought me very near 

this channel about the latter end of June, 1801. We came down outside of the Laccadiva, 

and Maldiva Islands, and bad very bad weather at times, which gradually improved as we 

drew to the southward, and became very fine with a smooth sea, when we were near the sou- 

thern Atolls. 

The Adoumatis, or One and a Half Degree Channel, I have no doubt will (when better 

known) be generally adopted by navigators.” 
Albemarle It has been already mentioned under the head Nillandous Atoll, that the Albemarle, in 
through ft November, 1707, was drifted by the current through the Adoumatis Channel to the east- 
mee’ ward, which circumstance remained unknown to the commander and officers of that ship. 
Suadiva SUADIVA ATOLL, extending about N. N.E. and S.S.W. 16 or 17 leagues, of an 
oval fornf, with its greatest breadth to the southward, on the south and east sides, seems tu 
nasatow be formed by a chain of sinall islands, fronted by a coral reef to seaward ; but on the western 


sand bank ° 


on the west- Side, the chain of islands 1s broken by a narrow isthmus of sand, seen a little above water, 
seen bycapt. extending about 4 or 5 leagues in a S.S.W. and N.N. Easterly direction. Captain W. 
“Owen, in H. M.S. Seaflower, while tracing the west side of this Atoll in September, 1806, 
endeavoured to pass through this apparent opening, but when within 3 miles of it, the low. 
neck of sand was discerned, which seems to separate the Suadiva Atoll into éwo groups, or 
divistons on the western side. 

From the 8.W. island of the north group, as stated above to be in lat. 0° 48’ N., this neck 
of sand extended to the nurth island of the southern group, in lat. 0° 34’ N, in which there 
appeared only one very small opening, close to the former island. 

ceteige snow Fancy, on the 26th of April, 1794, at noon observed in lat. 0° 44’ N., when eight 

Fine.” Islands on the west side of Suadiva Atoll, bore from E. by N. to E. by S. $5, distant about 
5} leagues, which made the westernmost island in lat, 0° 43’ N. about lon. 73° 10’ E. by ac- 
count, from an observation of © ¢ taken on the preceding day. 

These islands, by the 'ancy’s observations, are placed in the lat, where Captain Owen 
discovered the low neck of sand, destitute of islands; and as he is an officer of great ability 
as a marine surveyor, his observations are probably more correct than those taken in the 
Fancy. | 

Captain Owen, in H. M.S. Baracouta, with several transports under his direction, passed 
to the eastward, close along the southern verge of this Atoll, 24th November, 1811; and his 
observations by moon and chronometer, give the following limits of the Suadiva Atoll to the 
south and westward. 

Geo. Siteof Southern group, northernmost island, lat. 0° 34’ N. lon. 73° 8’ E. N.W. island in lat. 


sou ana_ 0° 28’ N. lon. 73° 2’ E. §.W. island lat. 0° 18’ N. lon. 73° 4’ E. South island lat. 0° 11’ 


eastern 


tides, by | sN. lon. 73° 19’ FE. South extremity of the reef, lat. 0° 9’ N. lon. 73° 15’ E. The N. East- 
andothers, ernmost island seen, lat. 0° 28’ N. lon. 73° 38’ E. The Fancy made the S.W. extremity of 
this Atoll in Jat. 0° 11! N. lon. 73°0' E. The Southampton, in 1782, made it in lat.O 1Q! 
N. lon. 73° 12’ FE. by * © x. Monsieur Bonvouloir, in 1795, made the south extreme of 
the Atoll in lat. 0° 13’ N., and coasted along within 14 and 2 miles of the numerous rocks 
and islands which form its south and its eastern side, to the N. E. extremity, which he made 
in lat.0° 52’ N. The Albemarle, in 1707, made the same part in lat.0°51'N. and the 
Europe made it in lat. 0° 514’ N. lon. 73° 30’ E. by account from Bombay, having fallen in 
with the N, E. part of the Atoll bearing from W.4N. to S.W. 4 W., distant 3 leagues, but 


the true lon. of the eastern extremity of this Atoll, although not positively ascertained, ap- 
pears to be about 73° 40’ F. : . 


emacra’ , SUADIVA, SOUADOU, OR EQUATORIAL CHANNEL, formed on the north 
*- side by the southern extremity of the Suadiva Atoll, described above, and on the south side 
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by the Island Addon, is about 10 leagues wide and clear of danger, the south extremity of 
the above Atoll being in lat. 0° 9 or 0° 10’N. “ and bears about N. ’N, W. from Addon Island, ee 
the north part of which island is in lat. 0° 19’ S. 

Contractor, from England, bound to Madras, passed through this channel @8th of July, pasea 
1792, having first passed betwcen Pona Molubque Atoll, and Addon Island; she had the’ . 
wind at S. E, with a lee current, and not being able to weather the latter island, she passed 
to leeward of it with the boat a-head, then hauled to the eastward, and did not see the 
southern part of Suadiva Atoll. 

Monsieur Bonvouloir, in the ship Fatty Rair, passed to the eastward through this channel Paty Bair, 
“7th of May, 1795, with westerly winds: he first saw Pona Molubque Atoil bearing to the 
5. E., which together with Addon, he passed at 4 or 5 leagues distance to the westward," ‘then 
steered to the northward till he approached the south part of Suadiva Atoll, which he coasted 


round to its N. E. extremity as mentioned above. 
al tr | carvied ste. Ry 


II. M.S. Baracouta, Captain W. Owen, in charge of several transports from Java, 
— them to the eastward through this channel, on the o4th of November, 1811, and had strong oer shies 
westerly winds with easterly currents in passing through it, aud also several days previously. 
Westerly winds prevail gr eatly here, except in part of June, July, and August, the 8. k. “i 
trade wind blows sometimes close up to the equator, when the route through ‘the One and a 
Half Degree Channel should be preferred, by ships bound to the eastward, In order to avoid 
the verge of the $. KE. trade wind. But at all other times, it appears, that a passage to the 
eastward may be effected with facility through the Iquatorial Channel, as several ships 
Sailing 


have lately sailed through it, and found it very safe. 
With the wind inclining from the northward,-+a ship intending to proceed to the eastward dircctons. 


throngh this channel, ought to keep nearly on the equator, or raiher toward the northern side 5 
bat with a souther ly wind, it will be proper to give a wide birth to the south part of Suadiva 
Atoll, by keeping in about lat. O° 12’S. to 0° 16’S. end pass near to the north ead of the 


ie re Addon. 


ADDPON ISLAND, situated by itself, and bounding the south side of the Equatorial 
Channel, is like many of the other islands, inhabited, and covered with trees. The north 
extremity of this island is in lat. 0° 19°S. from whence it extends about 2 le:zues to the 
southward, including the coral reef with high breakers, which projects about 25 miles in a 
S.S.E.-direction from the south end of the island. This reef ought not to be approached 
close, as the rocks on its e¢ye, slope out under water In some places to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the breakers: but on the other sides of the island, the shore appears to be steep 


Addon 
Island, | 


to, with no soundings near It. 
As manv ships have seen this island within these few years, since the Equatorial Channel, 


and the south channel of the Maldivas, became better known to E uropeans than formerly, 
its situation seus to be ascertained very near the truth, the body of it being in lat. 0° 21’ S. Geo. site 
Jon. 73° 35! E. by mean of the chronometers and lunar observations of six ships, taken at 


different times, but corresponding with each other within a few miles. 
In coming from the southward, this island appears in scparate huminocks when first seen, 


but are soon perceived to join, when it is approached. 
Addon 


ADDON CHANNEL, OR SOUTH CHANNEL, 1s formed by the Island Addon Ad#en. 
to the N. E., and to the S.W. by Pona Molubque Atoll, trom the N. Eastern extremity of 
which, Addon Island bears N. E., distant about 64 leagues; the channel between them is Gatcet: 
anout this breadth, clear of danger, If a birth be given to the reef that projects from the south 
end of the island. 

Several ships hound to the eastward, have passed through this channel of late years, among 
which was the Company, s ship Contractor, on the 28th of July, 1792 ; by her journal, I first 
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discovered the geographical situation of the islands which form it, and that it was safe for 


ships. 
Hone eectog ae Contractor, from England, bound to Madras, passed to the westward of Diego Garcia 
pasedon on the 22d of July, 1792, but thought themselves to the eastward of that island, until at 7 
tide orcha- A. M. five islands were seen to the N.N.E., and at noon another island was discerned 
com" bearing east, ther in lat. 6° 26’ S., and shortly after, others were seen to the N. Eastward. 
These were the Chagos Islands, all of which they passed on the west side, with the wind 
variable in squalls between East and N. E., and showers of rain. 


afterward From this time, the winds kept veering between N. E. and S. E., in generally light breezes, 


‘feilorme until the 27th, at day-light, when the south Atoll of the Maldivas (Pona Molubque) was 


Maldivas, 


discerned bearing from W. 15°S. to W. 35°S., consisting of 10 or 12 considerable islands, 

and several smaller ones, covered with cocoa-nut trees, and all lined with a white sandy 

beach, besides innumerable rocks amongst them, the northernmost part then distant 3 or 34 

and Addon Jeagues. Directly after, a long low island (Addon) was seen from the mast-head, bearing 
N. 35° E., distant about 5 leagues: steered close hauled, about N. N. E. 3 E. 10 miles till 
8 A.M., with the wind easterly in squalls, extremes of the south Atoll then bore from S. 
45° W. to S. 65° W., nearly out of sight, and Addon Island bore from North to N. 15° E., 
distant about 6 or 7 mules. From this station, it appeared nearly level, but its southern part 
seemed as if divided into three smaller islands, which on a nearer view, was found to be a 
continuation of the same island, about 2 or 3 leagues in extent, and a reef with high breakers 
projects from its southern extreme about 24 miles. 

From 8 A. M. stecred N. E. by N., but the current running to W.N.W., we could not 
omervae Weather the reef, tacked, and steered S. by.E. 6 miles till noon, observed lat. 0° 31'S. Ion. 
is 73° 30' E. by © € measured by chronometer from the preceding day, the South Atoll bear- 

ing from 8.W. 3S. toS.W. 4 W., distant 7 or 8 miles, and Addon Island from N. E. by N. 
to N. E. 3 E. 

July 28th, stood to the southward 3 miles, then tacked, and stood to the N. E. 20 miles 
till 6 P. M. to endeavour to weather Addon Island, bearing from N.N. E. to N. by W. 3 
W., off shore 2 or 3 miles, and nearly abreast of the reef, when perceiving the white coral 

Addon Reef. rocks under the ship, tacked, and had only 6 fathoms water in stays. This steep coral spit 
has no soundings close to, and seems to be a continuation of Addon Reef. 

During the night, kept working between the south Atoll and Addon, making each alter- 
nately, ex pecting in the morning to be able to weather the latter, which the W. N.W. cur- 
rent rendered impracticable. Not knowing there was a safe passage on the N.W. side of 
Addon, and finding we could not weather it, at 8 A. M. when within 2 miles of it, bearing 

Fassedon . from N, by E. to N. N.W., sent the boat a-head, following her along the west side of the 
N.W. sides Island, and were agreeably surprised, to find a clear sea to the northward and westward. 
Several of the natives were secn, and no ground was got with 30 to 60 fathoms of line, in 
passing along the West and N,W. parts of the island at 2 miles distance. At 11 A.M. 
Addon bore from South to §.S. E., distant 3 niles, steered E. N. E. 54 miles to noon, ob- 
served lat. 0° 14’ S. . 

July 29th, at 1 P.M. the Island Addon bore from S.S.W. to S.W. iS., distant 12 or 
13 miles, steered from hence E,N.E. 14 miles close hauled, with the wind at S. E. and at 
4 P.M. by observations of © ¢, made the lon. 73° 40! E. Experienced a current of 21 
miles to the north, and 15 miles to the westward, during the following 24 hours, 
canei an... Fin Snow, from Bombay, bound to Port Jackson, fell in with the islands on the west 
of the Mal-~ of Ari Atoll, on the 25th of April, 1795; on the 29th, she saw the islands on the west- 
several of SN serie ni tegh on the 30th, saw Addon Island, and Pona Molubque Atoll, and 
weit into the South Ch made several tacks, but the current setting to the eastward, she was driven 
through the annel, which she passed through, on the Ist of May. The lat. observed 


Bouth this day atn © 16 
Channel. y oon, was 0° 16'S. by one quadrant, and 0° 20! S. by another, when Addon 
Island oer from E. 9°. to E. 14° S,, distant 5 miles. ; 


Obserya- 
tions, 
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The William Pitt, and Duncan, lately passed through this channel, as will be seen under 
the following description of the South Atoll. 
PONA MOLUBQUE ATOLL, OR SOUTHERNMOST GROUP of the Mal- Ponamotp 


divas, which terminates this remarkable chain of coral banks, and half drowned islands, con- 

sists of 14 small islands, and rocks, forming a bay in the shape of a horse-shoe, open to the 
N.N.W., which although barred by a reef, gives the Atoll the appearance of two sepurate 
groups when first viewed from the westward. ‘This Atoll is well inhabited, and the islands 

being covered with tall cocoa-nut trees, are discerned at 5 or 54 leagues distance ; none of 

the reefs appear to project out above 14 or 2 miles, and they are thought to be very steep, 

without soundings, until close upon them. As this Atoll has been seen by many ships, at 
different times, its situation seems well ascertained, which by the mean of their chronometers, 

and lunar observations, the N.W. extreme of the Atoll is in lat. 0° 34’S. lon. 73° 12’ E., aeo. site. 

the N. E. extreme in lat. 0° 33’ S. lon. 73° 25’ E. Southern extreme in lat, 0° 41'S. lon. 


S. Easterly current, at sun-set, saw the N. E. islands of the south Atoll of the Maldivas 24% 
south side. 


bearing E.S.E. 3 or 4 leagues, and its western extreme S. 3 W., distant about 2 leagues, 

with the white sand of the beach in sight. There was no appearance of foul ground or dan- 

gers, excepting a reef projecting a little from the S.W. extremity of the Atoll: these islands, 
appeared to be elevated about 20 feet above the sea, exclusive of the height of the trees. 

When we rounded the southernmost island, steered E. S. E. and East, and experienced a 

current of 19 miles to the south, and 35 miles to the eastward, during the 24 hours. 

Le Bien-Venue, commanded by Monsieur Roncais Violette, steering to the eastward with ¥en... 
westerly winds near the equator, 7th of April, 1773, descried the southernmost Atoll of the pasedontte 
Maldivas, the islands of which were found to be low and woody, and the inhabitants came 
on board: she ranged along the southernmost island, then steered to the N. E., and on the 
£0th of April, reached the Island Ceylon. 

In the following extracts, from the journals of the ships William Pitt, and Duncan, a cir- 
cumstantial description of Pona Molubque Atoll will be found, as both these ships passed 
through the South Channel, between the Island Addon and the south Atoll, and sailed close 
to the north side of the latter. 

William Pitt, Captain Graham, from England, bound to Colombo, passed to the east- William Pie 
ward of the Island Roderigue, and between the Chagos, and Seychelle Archipelago’s, 

Having reached lat. 24° N. lon. 69° E., 7th of October, 1813, with the wind at West and 

W.N.W., squally weather, and a lee current, it was thought unsafe to pursue any longer the 
route toward the Eight Degrees’ Channel, in case of not being able to clear the northern 
Atolls, therefore, bore away to the S. E., in order to pass round to the southward of all the 
islands. October 9th, steering under reduced sail, keeping a good look-out for the islands, 
fearing they might not be correctly placed in the charts, at 3 A. M. discovered land about 
S. E. by E., wore immediately, and stood off on the larboard tack with the wind at west. At parsed onthe 
3 past 6 A.M. extremes of the south Atoll from S. 7 E. to S.W. 4 W., the surf apparently ott, ena 
breaking on white coral reefs projecting about a mile off shore. At 7 A. M. saw the Island South . _ 
Addon from the mast-head bearing from N.N. E. } E. to N. E. 3 E., the south Atoll"from ) 
S.34 E. toW.N.W.., distant from the shore about 4 miles: hove to, and sounded with 107 
fathoms line, but got no ground. While laying to, perceived the ship drift rapidly to the 
eastward by the current. At 8 A.M. extremes of the south Atoll from S.W. by S. to W. 
by S.35S., distant about 5 miles. 

At 11 A.M. the northern extreme of the Atoll bore west, distant about 4 leagues, the 


Island Addon in sight from the mast-head bearing from N. 7 E. to N. 3 W., distant 16 or 
Ere 


73° 20’ E. 
Southampton, December 27th, steering to the southward with W.S.W. winds and a Grtann 
\ round on the 
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17 miles. At noon lost sight of the land, then the observed lat. 0° 35’ S. which may be con- 
sidered very near the true lat. of the northern point of Pona Molubque Atoll, and the chro- 
nometer makes the same point in lon. 73° 17/ E. measured back from Colombo F lagstaff, 
allowing the latter in lon. 80° 0’ E. In passing through this channel, we have seen no ap- 
pearance of danger, and we kept the north point of the Atoll bearing west, until the lat. was 
observed at noon. 

Description. Pona Molubque Atoll, seems chained together by reefs, and it 1s of considerable extent, 
rendered dangerous by the strong currents, or a kind of tides, which appear sometimes to 
run both east and west. When we bore away to the eastward, the low land was seen from 
the mast-head, extending south as far as the eye could discern, and the eastern side of the 
islands appeared to lie about N. N. E. and 8.S.W.; while we lay to, a number of natives 
were seen on the beach, apparently fishing. We lay to, with the view of examining these 
islands as closely as seemed prudent, and should have sent a boat ashore, had not the surf 
rendered any attempt fruitless. : 

Although the channel between the Island Addon and Pona Molubque Atoll, cannot be 

less than 6 or 7 leagues wide, I strongly advise navigators to be extremely guarded when 

current, coming near these islands; because we were set 54 miles to the eastward in 20 hours by the 
current, when sailing at the rate of 7 or 8 miles per log, with fresh westerly winds, 

ip wits. Ship Duncan, Capt. Miller, from tne Island Mauritius, bound to Bengal, steering S. E. 

ells with the wind at 8.S.W., 22d of November, 1813, at 11 A.M. saw from the deck, land 
moderately low, and woody, chiefly cocoa-nut trees. At noon observed lat. 0° 31'S. Pona 
Molubque Atoll bearing from E. 16°S. to E.40°S.; hauled up in order to pass to the 
southward of it, but being unable to do so, bore away east. 

Nov. 23d. Fresh breezes at S. by W. with clear weather, steering toward the N.W. point 
“4 “e Atoll, at 1h. 20m. P.M. saw another range of islands beyond the nearest, bearing 
a5: 

passcdcioe At 1h. 40m. the N.W. extreme of the islands bore south, distant 2 miles; steering from 


along its 


northern this time east, at the rate of 63 miles per hour till 3 P. M. when their N. E, extremity bore 
tre South” SOUuth, distant 2 miles. Hove to, and sounded, no ground at 70 fathoms. At 3 P.M. 
saw from the mast-head Addon Island bearing N. by E., distant 17 miles, allowing for the 
height of the mast, and the trees on the island to be elevated 50 feet above the sea; same 
time, the nearest part of the South Atoll bore W. 4 N., distant 3 miles. At 5} P.M. lost 
sight of the South Atoll. 
Description. The islands of this Atoll are low, probably about 20 feet of elevation above the sea, co- 
vered chiefly with cocoa-nut trees, and may be seen from the deck of a ship 11 miles. They 
form like a horse shoe, open to the N. N.W., and I think, are connected together by a reef 
or bank, dry in most places, with the sea breaking over it; and within it, the water was much 
discoloured. 

The two extremities are united by a narrow bar of sand, over which the sea broke furiously : 
some places are covered with bushes, and its N: E. end forms an island, having on it some 
cocoa-nut trees, and behind it were several boats: on the beach of the N. E. point of the 
principal range of islands, saw several inhabitants and a few huts. Outside of the S,W. 
range, the beach was very white, apparently steep to, in most places; but farther to the 
southward, the sea broke 1 mile out, and it was impossible to land in a boat, except to the 
eastward of the N. EF. point. , 

Although this South Channel is an excellent one, it ought probably not to be adopted, 
unless with a steady breeze of wind, as there are strong ripplings, and I am convinced there 
18 no anchorage at a cable’s length from the surf. . ° 
Phi north part of Pona Molubque Atoll, I make in lat. 0° 32'S. lon. 73° 21’ E. by lunar 

tvations and chronometer, and the southern part in lat. 0° 39’ S. 
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CURRENTS, in the vicinity of the Maldiva Chain, set more easterly than in any other 
direction, although among the Atolls, there seem to be tides, alternately running to the east 
and west, when the weather is settled, with gentle winds. The currents also vary, from local 


Currents 
and winds 
near the 
Maldivae. 


causes, for when the westerly monsoon prevails in full force among the Northern Atolls, in 


June, July, and August, the current runs to the eastward with the wind; whilst at the same 
tine, more particularly Jate in June, July, and part of August, when the S. E. trade ap- 
proaches the equator, the current then often sets to the W. N.W. ward at the southern part 
of the Chain, in the vicinity of the Equatorial Channel, and the South Atoll. 

In March and April, the current generally sets to the westward on the east side of the 
Northern Atolls, and to the E. N. £. ward about the South Atoll, from the equator to lat. 
4° or 5° S., and it extends far to the east and west of the meridian of the islands. This 
current, 1s sometimes strong, from 50 to 65 miles in 24 hours ; at other times it is weak, and 
fluctuating. Jn these months, from the equator to lat. 8° or 9° N. the current sets mostly 
to the S.Westward. 

In May, the current sets strong to the eastward near the equator, sometimes from 50 to 
70 miles in 24 hours, in the track near the Southern Atolls, from lat.2° N. to 2°S. The 
winds in this space, are then variable, also in April, but mostly from the westward. 

In the latter end of June, and in July, when the S. E. trade wind blows close to the equa- 
tor, the current sets often to W. N. W. ward about the south end of the Maldivas, (as men- 
tioned above) particularly to the south of the equator. 

In October, November, December, and January, the current runs mostly to the eastward 
through the Equatorial Channel, and about the South Atoll; but in these months, it often 
runs strong to the westward between lat. 5° N. and 3° N. in the track between Ceylon and 
the Maldivas ; frequently from 30 to 55 miles in 24 hours, in November and December, on 
the meridian of Point de Galle, decreasing in velocity as the equator is approached. In 
these months, the winds are generally variable and light, with frequent calms, throughout 
the direct track between the Maldiva Islands and Java Head. ° 

Although the geographical positions of the channels which divide the Northern Atolls, 
described above, ought not to be implicitly relied on, from the deficiency of correct observa- 

iven for the One and a Half Degree Channel, the Equatorial Chan- 


tions; yet, the limits 5 
nel, and the South Channel, may be considered a near approximation to the truth: never- 
theless, large ships ought always to approach any part of these islands with great caution, 


on account of strong currents, often uncertain in their direction, although generally setting 
to the east or westward between the Atolls, in the principal channels. 

The foregoing description of the Maldiva Islands, however imperfect, has engrossed much 
of my time, in searching out and collating the materials of which it is composed ; and as this 
extensive chain of islands, has long been thought an impenetrable barrier to ships coming 
from the S.W. toward the Island Ceylon, or the southern parts of Hindoostan, my endea- 
vour to restore such information as may be useful, relative to these islands and their navigable 
channels, which have hitherto been enveloped in obscurity from the knowledge of Europeans, 
I trust, therefore, cannot but be acceptable to all persons who frequent the navigation of the 


Oriental Seas. 


TO SAIL between CAPE COMORIN & POINT de GALLE. 
COAST of MADURA, and GULF of MANAR. 
POINT DE GALLE, bears from Cape Comorin S. 53° E. true bearing, distant 66 


leagues. Ships crossing from the cape in the S.W. monsoon, ought not to steer a direct 
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course, as they may be liable to experience at times, a current setting to the eastward into 
the Gulf of Manar; a S.E. or S. E. 4S. course, will therefore be proper, according to cir- 
cumstances, until they get nearly in the latitude of Point de Galle ; they may then steer to 
the eastward and make it in day-light, if bound to the Bay of Bengal or the Coromandel 
Coast, but it will be prudent to approach the coast about Point de Galle with great caution 
during the night, on account of sunken rocks interspersed at a considerable distance from the 
shore. Ships bound to the eastern parts of India, have no occasion to keep close to the 
south coast of Ceylon, at least, not to lose time by so doing. 

The current sets into the Gulf of Manar, only at times during the 8.W. monsoon, for it 
generally runs about S.S. E. or South in this track, but it would be imprudent to fall in with 
the island of Ceylon to the westward of Point de Galle, for if the wind veer to the south- 
ward, it would be difficult to get round that place, which has been already noticed, under 
the section, of sailing from Bombay to the south part of Ceylon in the 8S.W. monsoon. 

During the N. E. monsoon, a direct course may be followed from Cape Comorin to Point 
de Galle, the wind blowing then from the gulf, is generally more fair for ships passing from 
the former to the latter, than in returning toward the cape; for in this season, ships keep 
_ the west coast of Ceylon to Caliture or Colombo, before they stretch across for Cape 

omorin. 
and fromthe ~= Tn, December and January, when the N.E. monsoon blows strong out of the Gulf of 
former.  Manar, it is certainly advisable for ships proceeding from the sonth part of Ceylon to the 
Malabar Coast, not to stretch off until they have coasted along to Caliture ; then, they may 
steer over for the cape close hauled, and will find the N. Easterly wind increase greatly in 
strength as the gulf is opened. When they approach the land about the cape, it will draw 
more to the eastward, and afterwards become variable, inclining to land and sea breezes, when 
near the land to the westward of the Cape Mountains. 

About the changes of the monsoons, the winds often prevail from the westward between 
Cape Comorin ard Ceylon, accompanied at times, by a current setting into the gulf, which 
render it advisable for ships passing from the south part of the island toward the cape, in 
October, November, March, and April, to steer direct from Point de Galle for it. In the 
two former months, some ships have been set to the eastward by the current and W.S.W. 
winds, so far as to fall in with the Coast of Madura, near Manapar Point ; in crossing from 
Caliture late in March, 1801, the same happened to us in the Anna, noticed in the descrip- 
tion of the coast near Cape Comorin. 

frobceyion From March to November, westerly winds prevail greatly off the S.W. end of Ceylon, it 
iatein April. is then difficult for a ship to get to the westward from Point de Galle, and after April it is 
too late to proceed from thence to the ports on the Malabar Coast, until October is advancing. 

Even in April, being off the South or S.W. part of Ceylon, bound to Bombay, if a ship 
can make considerable progress against the westerly winds, it will be prudent for her to pass 
through the Eight or Nine Degrees’ Channel, and to the westward of the Laccadiva Islands, 
making short tacks occasionally in passing them, to keep up her westing. She will then 
avoid being embarrassed by the coast, and probably escape bad weather, ‘very liable to 
happen near it, in May; and may reasonably expect to reach her port of destination, more 
speedily than by keeping near the land, in the track used during the fair season. | 


tmvely MADURA, OR TINEVELLY COAST, which forms the N.W. side of the Gulf of 
Manar, or Manara, is little frequented, except by small vessels from the neighbouring coasts, 
particularly by those from Colombo and Negombo, which trade to it. 
Huttope. About 54 leagues E. by N. from the low sandy point of the trae Cape Comorin, there is 
a round projecting part of the coast, called the Hast Cape by some navigators, having on 
_ its eastern side, a considerable bay, with a tuft of trees elevated more than the other land, 
and the appearance of an inlet or river ; this place is called Covolam. 
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MANAPAR POINT, in lat. 8° 22’ N. lon. 78° 16’ E.,* or 32 miles east from Cape 
t Point; adja- 


Comorin by my chronometers, in the Anna, bears N, E. by E. from the round point, or Eas 

Cape, distant 8 leagues ; the shore between them is woody, curved a little, concave where 
the bay is to the westward, and a little convex to the eastward, in lat. 8° 16’ N., where there 
are some houses, and a single white house a little farther to theeastward. The whole of the 
coast is level, and covered with trees from Cape Comorin to 1 or 2 miles eastward of this 
white house, with mostly regular soundings, 9 or 10 fathoms, about 4 or 5 miles off shore. 
A little to the eastward of the white house, the shore becomes barren, and stretching about 4 
miles to the E. N. E. of it, terminates in Manapar low sandy point, above mentioned. There 
is a high buildingf with a flagstaff on it, situated on Manapar Point; and when it bore N. 
by W. 3 leagues, then in 13 fathoms, we could perceive no more land beyond it to the east- 


ward. 
Capt. J. Edgecumbe, of H. M.S. Psyche, found the soundings irregular round Manapar 


Point, which has a shoal projecting about 4 or 44 miles N. E. by N. from it; with some 
dangerous shoals said to lic to the eastward. When the church on Manapar Point bore 
N.W. by W. and Trichindore pagoda N. 4 W., the Psyche shoaled suddenly from 12 to 44 

Capt Edgecumbe, recommends ships working up along this 


fathoins at one cast of the lead. 
coast, to keep well to the eastward of all the shoals, till in sight of the two shoals which lie 


off Tutacorin: this is more necessary off Manapar Point, as one of the Pearl Banks with 4 
fathoms on it, bears E. by S. from that Point, distant 4 leagues ; although there is a chan- 


nel between it and the reef that projects from the Point. 
From Manapar Point, the coast turns round to the N.W. and Northward, forming a se- 
_micircular bay, then projects out in another point, upon which stands Trichindore ‘pagoda, 
about 3} leagues to the N. Eastward of the former; and nearly north, about 34 leagues 
farther, is situated the village and road of Punnecoil, where ships may ride well sheltered 
from the S.W. monsoon. Between this place and Manapar Point, the coast is generally 
low near the sea ; having on it some churches, or other buildings, and should not be ap- 
proached under 10 fathoms, on account of several rocky banks fronting the shore, at a con- 


siderable distance. 


between Manapar Point and Punnecoil, is a high cylindrical tower, which answers as a sea 
wark, and a little to the northward of it, lies the village Coilpatnam. 


PUNNECOIL, is in lat. 8° 41’ N. lon, 78° 20’ E., where water, fire-wood, sheep, hogs, 
poultry, and fish, may be got, but very few vegetables. The greatest danger in sailing to 
the anchorage, 1s an extensive reef that stretches from it to the southward, along the coast to 
Trichindore Pagoda Point, and should not be approached under 7 fathoms, particularly in 
a large ship: to keep clear of it, a ship ought not to come nearer than 10 fathoms till Tri- 
chindore Pagoda bears S.W. by W., then steer in W. N.W., and anchor in 6, 7, or 8 
fathoms, soft bottom, with the flagstaff of Punnecoil beaxng W. > S., distant 2} miles from 
the bar, and Polanis, or Carpenter’s Island, North. There is 7 fathoms close to the north 
point of the reef on the outside, and 4 fathoms within it, where small vessels are sheltered 
trom easterly winds. 

The ship St. George, of Surat, unfortunately got into the gulf in the S.W. monsoon, and 
took shelter at Punnecoil. She anchored on the 23d of June, 1791, in 63 fathoms mud, 


* Lieut. Wedgebrough, in his survey of the Gulf of Manar, in wes and 1796, places Manapar Point in lat. 


8° 23’ N. Ion. 78° 203’ E. Lieut. G. Lewis, made it in lat. 8° 22’ N. 
t+ Said to be a church belonging to the natives, many of them being Nestorian Christians. 
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with the flagstaff west, extremes of the land from North to S. 3 W.., off shore 2 miles, where 
she remained till the force of the S.W. monsoon abated in September. 

From the anchorage, in clear weather, the Ghaut mountains are discernible, the southern 
part nearest Cape Comorin bearing S. 56° W., and the sharp peak over Anjenga (seen in 
sailing along the Malabar coast) S. 80° W. 


TUTACARINE, OR TUTACORIN, in lat. 8° 50/ N. lon. 78° 223’ E., the largest 
town on this part of the coast, is 3 or 33 leagues to the northward of Punnecoil; the chan- 
nel for boats or small vessels passing between them, is inside of Carpenter’s Island, and the 
other near it, which are joined together by a reef; and the depths in it, are 24 and 3 fa- 
thoms. Carpenter's Island is easily known by the store-houses on it resembling a fort, near 
which, 1s a tope of trees ; and it seems to lie about 14 or 2 miles from the shore. 

Abreast of Tutacorin, and from thence to Adam’s Bridge, there are several dangerous 
Rocky Banks, some of them 3 or 4 leagues off shore, with small islands interspersed along 
the coast, rendering it unsafe for large vessels to navigate amongst them. On these banks, 
a pearl fishery is carried on, though at present, not very productive; but from Tutacorin, a 
considerable quantity of the sea-shells, called shank, is exported. The tides on this coast 
are not very regular, the rise and fall is from 3 to 5 feet; high water about 24 hours on full 
and change of the moon, at Tutacorin. Between this place and Point Ramen, several vil- 
lages are interspersed along the coast, among which Deviapatam in lat. 9° 2832! N. and Tondy 
in lat. 9° 443’ N. are the chief. 


GULF OF MANAR, OR MANARA, formed between the Madura or Tinevelly 
Coast, and the Island Ceylon, is bounded to the N. Eastward by a narrow ridge of sand 
and rocks, mostly dry, which is called Adam's Bridge, for it in some degree, connects that 
island with the continent. It extends nearly E.S. E. and W.N.W. 6 or 7 leagues, the 
east end joining to the Island Manar, which lies close to Ceylon, and the west end joining 
to the Island Ramisseram ; this island is situated close to a peninsula of the continent, the 
extremity of which is called Point Ramen, where there is a tuft of trees. Between the Island 
Manar and Ceylon, there is a narrow gut, probably daugerous, even for the trading 
vessels, as it is little frequented, and on the whole extent of Adam’s Bridge, there 1s said not 
to be above 3 or 4 feet water at high tides in any part; the only channel frequented by the 
trading boats, being that at the western part, between Point Ramen and the Island Ramis- 
serain. On the east end of this island, there 1s a fort called Tannacudia; the Pagoda is in 
lat. 9° 18’ N. about lon. 79° 27’ E., and the village of Pombon lies at the west point, oppo- 
site to Point Ramen on the main-land; between them, a ridge of rocks, mostly above water, 
stretches across, having a chasm or channel in it about 100 feet broad, near the point of the 
island, through which the country trading boats pass backward and forward, between the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. ‘They are obliged to unload part of their cargoes, and 
receive it again after passing through this channel, the greatest depth at high water being 5 
or 54 feet, and 2 or 24 feet at low#!water ; but in November, December, and part of Ja- 
nuary, there is said to be several feet more water in it. The bottom is hard rock, and it 
continues shallow about 300 yards. The distance from the point of the island to that oppo- 
site on the main, is about 15 mile, and the channel is called by the natives Odi-aroo, or Ser- 
pent’s River, situated in lat. 9° 17’ N. lon. 79° 22’ E. The current runs 3 and 3 miles 
through it to the 5S. Westward in February, and probably during most part of the N. E. mon- 
soon, and it may be supposed to set in the opposite direction, in the other monsoon. It is 
high water here, about 3 hours, on full and change of the moon, and the tide rises 4 feet, | 
About 3 or 4 leagues outside of the island Ramisseram and Adam’s Bridge, the depths are 


pi 7 to 9 fathoms, increasing quickly in a southerly direction, toward the entrance of the 
gulf. 


| . 
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It seems to be the prevailing opinion at present, that if a ship were to get into the Gulf 760", 
of Manar during the strength of the S.W. monsoon, she would find it impracticable to work serusia 
out into the open sea, until the force of tlie monsoon abated ; and the St. George mentioned "=: 
above. did not make any attempt, but took shelter in Punnecoil Road till September. | 

The Company’s ships, however, often got into this gulf by mistake, about a century ago, oftew rot 


merly, aud 


and seldom found any difficulty in getting out of it again; which will be perceived by the merly, aud 


following abstracts from a few of their journals. — 
King Wil- 


King William, from England, touched at the Island Mauritius, passed to the eastward of Kine WL 
the Maldivas without seeing them, steering mostly North and N. by E. from the equator, it ix 170. 
and on the 14th of July, 1700, got soundings 35 fathoms in lat. 8° 11’ N. on the west coast 
of Ceylon; afterward, got into 13 fathoms, and saw the low Jand near Negombo. From 
the 14th July, kept working to the southward with modcrate breezes between 5S, S.W. and 
W.S.W., rounded Point de Galle on the 22d, and on the 31st arrived at Madras. 

Phoenix, on the 12th June, 1701, made the land to the east of Cape Comorin, and thin 
ing it the east part of Ceylon, steered along shore to the N. E.ward, till two Dutch ships at 
anchor in Punnecoil Road, informed us of our mistake, and we then anchored. At tt P.M. 
weighed, and stood to the W.S.W.ward with a southerly wind, which veered afterward to 
W.S.W., then tacked and steered southward to lat. 5° 30’ N., passed Point de Galle on 
the 15th June, being bound from England to Madras. 

Wentworth, on the 30th July, 1702, mistook the low land about Manapar for the Coro- Wertror® | 
mandel Coast, and tacked from it in 33 fathoms. In the morning, discovering our mistake, 
worked with Southerly and S.W. winds, and a current setting into the gulf tll the 13th of ' 
August, before we were in the lat. of Point de Galle, then bore away round Ceylon, being 
bound to Bengal.* 

King George, from England. bound to Madras, on the 14th of June, 1718, got soundings BugGeore 
35 fathoms grey sand, at 9 P. M., tacked and lay by, till day-light, then steered N.W. by '™®. 

W. and N. by W., thinking we were on the east coast of Ceylon, till at 8 A. M. being in 
20 fathoms, saw low land bearing N.W. distant 3 or 4 leagues; the weather being hazy, 
hauled off N. N.E., and at 10 A. M. saw a house on a sandy puint bearing N.W. 4 
Icagues, which we took to be Baticolo, but it afterward proved to be Manapar Point. F 

June 15th. At 2 P. M. saw the high land over Cape Comorin bearing west, also a Dutch 
flag on a fort bearing N.W. under which lay two ships: steered toward the Road, and at $ 
past 3 anchored in 74 fathoms sand, with the fort bearing N.W. 4 W. distant 4 or 5 miles, 

(called in the journal Tutacorin, but probably it was Punnecoil,) high land over Cape Co- 
morin bearing west. Sent a present to the governor, who furnished us with a good chart of | 
the bay, (ours being faulty) and directions for working out, with the set of the current.f 

Strong westerly winds this day, and on the 16th, rode with a cable on the best bower. 


2M ee ee. 
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June 17th. Weighed at 11 A. M. yesterday, with the wind at west, and steered S, by W. 
+ W. in soundings of 8 to 10 fathoms, keeping the low land in sight ; having been advised , 
to keep between 8 and 12 fathoms till Manapar Point was brouglit to bear W. N. W, which 
From this point E. by S. 4 ' 


‘ point is 25 miles to the southward of where we anchored. 
leagues, lies a Pearl Bank with 4 fathoms water on it, which I was advised to pass on the 
outside, if the wind proved to the southward of west. At sun-set, having the house on : 
Manapar Point bearing W. by S. distant 5 leagues, with the wind at W.5.W., kept away. 

\ 


* Had they worked along shore to Cape Comorin, they would have got sooner out of the eulf. 

+ In my passage, great attention was paid to the variation; believing, if | were under 4° 0’ W. variation, there 
would be no danger of.falling into Tutacorin Bay: and by the accounts received from experienced navigators, 
that we should see abundance of crabs and snakes in the water, if to the westward of Ceylon, and in Tutacorin 
Bay; I now am satisfied to be incorrect, having seen pone, Only we found the water become more pale, but 
got no soundings till we made the land, and the observed variation was only 3° 30’ west, when at anchor in 
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S.S. E. till 8 P. M. to avoid the Pearl Bank, which we effected, the soundings increasing 
gradually from 9 to 20 fathoms, then no ground with 30 fathoms line at 11 P.M. From 8 
P. M. with the wind at W. byS., steered south, and at noon observed in lat. 6°21'N., from 
which time steered S. E. 56 miles, then E.S. E. and E. N, E. till sun-rise on the 18th, and 
saw the south-west part of Ceylon bearing from N.N.W, to S. E. distant 7 or 8 leagues : 
arrived on the 25th at Madras. 

Derby, on the 9th July, 1720, made Manapar Point, with the church and flagstaff on it 
bearing N.W. by W., and at first mistook it for the east side of Ceylon, but finding our 
error, tacked, and stood to the southward, without having occasion to tack again; rounded 
the Basses on the 12th, and anchored on the 17th of July, at Madras.* | 


WEST COAST of CEYLON, from MANAR to POINT 
DE GALLE, 


WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


FROM the east end of the Island Manar to the Island Calpentyn, there are many dan- 
gerous banks interspersed along the west coast of Ceylon, rendering the navigation unsafe 
for large vessels near the shore ; but small ones drawing near 7 or 8 feet water, that are ac- 
quainted, pass inside, or between some of them. 

The east end of Manar is in about lat. 8° 57’ N., having on it cocoa-nut trees, some 
houses, and a fort; and in the gut which separates it from the opposite Point Mantotte or 
Mentole, on Ceylon, there is said to be 10 or 12 feet water in some places. The anchorage 
at Manar is on the south side of the island, in 4 or 5 fathoms, about 4 miles to the west- 
ward of the gut, or a small vessel may anchor near to Manar in 23 or 2 fathoms. The 
island is low, abounding with cocoa-nut trees. 


ARIPO, a village of some trade, with a church, is situated about 4 leagues to the south- 
ward of the east end of Manar, at the mouth of the river Arewiaar ; small vessels passing 
from one to the other, keep in 23 or 3 fathoms water, near the shiore. 

The rocky banks or reefs off this place, are very dangerous; one lies to the West and 
S.W. 5 or 6 miles off shore, with 4 fathoms close to it, and the outermost are said to be 5 
leagues distant from the land. Ships bound to Manar from the southward, when 3 or 33 
leagues to the westward of Cardiva Island, may steer about north till the breakers on the reef 
are discerned, then haul to the westward about a league in rounding it. From this place, 
Manar Island will be seen to the N. E., for which they should steer, keeping a good look 


* The Derby, Capt. Fitzhugh, in a preceding voyage, made a remarkable mistake in the opposite direction. 
Having left the Cape of Good Hope on the 28th of May, bound for Bengal, she fell in with the islands off the 


west coast of Sumatra on the 18th of July, im lat. 1° 23’ S. and thought them to be the Maldiva Islands, having 


made 57° 24’ east meridian distance from the cape. From hence, with S.W., S.E., and variable winds, she 
proceeded to the southward, in sight of the Poggy Islands, and Trieste, calling the latter Jamev, or Gama, and 
stating it to be the southernmost island at the south part of the Maldivas. Continuing to proceed to the south- 
ward, with the high land of Sumatra in sight at times, and Keysers Peak was seen in lat. 6°S., she still pro- 
ceeded to the south, with the view of getting round the south end of this unknown part-of the supposed Mal- 
diva Islands, when on the 2d of August in lat. 7° S. and 60° 40’ meridian distance east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, she fortunately spoke a ship, and was informed that the low land then in sight, was Claps Island, on 
the south coast of Java, and not the islands near the Maldivas. Having at this time, about 40 men ill with the 
scurvy, she proceeded to Batavia for refreshments. 
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. out, and the lead going, the soundings being irregular over a rocky bottom, until in 7 or 8 
fathoms near the island ; under these ‘depths, they decrease gradually towards it, to 5 fathoms 


sandy ground. 

In this track, there are sometimes overfalls from 20 to 25 fathoms, to 2 or 3 fathoms less 
at a cast ; should a vessel] shoal to 8 fathoms hard ground, in passing near the reef or outer-— 
most banks, she ought instantly to haul to the westward. 

From this part of Ceylon to the Tinevelly coast, soundings extend across the gulf to the 
southward of Adam’s Bridge, but the outer limit of the bank is not exactly known to Euro- 
peans, as seldom any other than small coasting vessels navigate in the gulf to the northward 


of Colombo. 
CARDIVA, OR NALLADIVE ISLAND, about 7 leagues to the southward of Aripo, tina.” 


is very narrow, of a crooked form, extending nearly north and south 4 or 5 leagues, and it 
is situated near the shore of Ceylon: ; between it and the main, there is a channel for boats. 

This island is in general low, with sandy patches in some parts, and bushes or trees in others, 
but there are ridges of hills moderately elevated on the main behind it: the south end of it 
is said to be in lat. 8° 96’N. This part in clear weather, may be seen in 15 or 20 fathoms 
water, at 44 or 5 leagues distance from the island. The soundings to the westward, about 
4 leagues, are 8 or 9 fathoms rocky bottom. The depths are very irregular under 8 or 9 
fathoms, and about a league or more from the shore, there is a rocky bank with 2 or 3 fa- 
thoms on it. About 5 leagues to the N. N.Westward of this island, the S. Westernmost of 


the Aripo Shoals is situated. 


CALPENTYN ISLAND, situated to thé southward of Cardiva, lies near, and parallel Catpentys 
to Ceylon, appearing as part of the principal island when viewed from the offing. It is low, 
abounding with cocoa-nut trees, extending from lat. 7° 56’ to 8° 18’ N. The “fort and vil- 
lage of Calpenty n, stand on the north end of the island, between which and the south end 
of Cardiva, there is a group of small islands, with a larger one called Long Island close to 
the north point of Calpentyn, which seems as part of it. Close to this, vessels may anchor 
in 4 or 5 fathoms, or farther to the N. E., near Cardiva ; but the bottom is generally rocky 
and foul here, also in the parts adjacent, by which they. are subject to lose their anchors. 
The best tract in, is said to be, by keeping near the N.W. side of the island, on account of 
dangerous overfalls on the rocky banks a little to the northward. The bank ‘of soundings, is 
thought to stretch from this island about 6 or 7 leagues to the westward, 

From the north point of Calpentyn to Chilau, the distance is about 9 leagues, and when a 
vessel has got an offing, the course is about S.S.W. along the west side of the island. A 
reef of rocks stretches along that side, nearly from the middle part beyond the southern 
point, where it projects near 3 miles from the shore, requiring attention to the Jead in 


passing. 
The bottom between Calpentyn and Chilau is mostly sand, with a little coral at times ; 
the nearer the former is approached, the worse it becomes for anchoring. 


CHILAU RIVER, AND VILLAGE, in about lat. 7° 48’ N, may be known by a chit. 
sand hill, having on it some bushes, and near it there is a round hummock. 

In coming from the northward to this place, a vessel should keep 2 miles outside the reef 
of rocks projecting from Calpentyn, until clear of its southern extremity, then haul in to- 
ward the Ceylon shore. Coming from the southward, she may, if bound to Chilau, steer 


along shore to the anchorage abreast of the river. 


MARAWIL, a small village known by some topes of cocoa-nut trees, bears nearly S. by marawi. 
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W. from Chilau, distant about 5 leagues. The coast between them may be approached by 
the lead, tle soundings being more regular, and the depths greater than to the northward. 


CAY MEL, a small river formed between two points, covered with cocoa-nut trees, bears 
nearly S. by E. from Marawil, distant about 4 leagues. The soundings between them are 
regular, especially near tne shore. 


NEGOMBO, in about lat. 7° 15’ N., and 2 leagues to the S. S.W. of Caymel, is a place 
of some trade. The coast between them forms a bight, and should not be approached un- 
der 7 or 8 fathoms, then about 2 leagues off shore, until Negombo Flagstaff is brought to 
bear S. E. by 8., by which the rocky ledge projecting from this part of the coast will be 
avoided, and a rock with 10 feet water on it, and 6 fathoms close to, bearing from the ftag- 
staff, or north point of the fort N. N.W. . 

When bound to Negombo from the southward, the fort should be brought to bear S. E. ; 
a ship ought then to steer direct for it, without borrowing any more to the northward, and 
may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms abreast the fort. This place may be known by the point pro- 
jJecting a great way out, which is covered with cocoa-nut trees, and defended by a reef 
stretching out a small distance. The bank of soundings extends from this part of the coast 
6 or 7 leagues. 


COLOMBO, in lat. 6° 57’ N. lon, 80° 0’ E. by chronometers from Bombay, and many 
observations of © € nearly agreeing, is distant about 6 leagues S.S.Westward from Ne- 
gombo. The bottom between them is mostly mud, with regular soundings, but the coast 
should not be approached very close on account of some rocks stretching out about 2 miles 
from the north point of the small river Matual. The ship Athens of Bombay, running for 
Colombo, struck on these rocks in the night, and beat over them with much damage ; with 
difficulty she was warped out, through a small gap among them. In passing along, a ship 
should keep in 10 or 12 fathoms, and she may anchor in Colombo Road in 64 or 7 fathoms, 
with the flagstaff on the fort bearing from South to S. by E., off the town 1} or 2 miles. 
Small vessels may run farther in, and anchor to the eastward of the point in 2 or 24 fathoms, 
near the shore, inside of the bank, that stretches from the point to the N. Eastward across 
the entrance of the small cove or harbour, having on it 13 and 14 feet, but there is deeper 
water inside. 

Some rocks project from the point a little to the northward, which ought not to be ap- 
proached too close. 


THE DRUNKEN SAILOR, bearing by compass about W.S.W. from Colombo 
Flagstaff, distant nearly a mile from a bold projecting rock, called Portuguese Rock, direct- 
ly in front of the flagstaff, is very dangerous, being situated in the track of ships coming 
from the southward when bound into Colombo Road, in the N. E. monsoon, for the sea does 
not break upon it in fine weather; and even in the S.W. monsoon it is not always visible, 
for at times only, a small white roller can be perceived to rise over it once in six or eight 


minutes. According to the statement of Lieut.-Col. Wright, of the Royal Engineers, who 


examined this rock, it is of an oval shape, 20 or 30 feet in circumference, having only 34 
feet water on its summit at low tide, and about 6 feet at hich water, with 9 fathoms very 
near to it, and 8 or 9 fathoms between it and the shore. Several ships have passed very 
close to the Drunken Sailor, without knowing it did exist, and a Transport even passed be- 
tween it and the shore, ignorant of the danger, which is avoided in coming from the south- 
ward, by keeping in 11 or 12 fathoms water until the flagstaff bear East or E. by S. 
Colombo is the principal settlement on the coast of Ceylon, the residence of the governor, 
and where the cinnamon plantations (or gardens) are situated, at a small distance in the 
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country. Itis one of the most healthy places in India, abounding with good water, and other 
refreshments for ships. 

It is not safe for ships to remain in Colombo Road during the S.W. monsoon, there being 
no shelter, and a heavy sea rolls into it; except during the fair season, from October to 
April, or May. 

A Dutch Indiaman, moored in the road with good anchors and cables to seaward, durin 
the S.W. monsoon, was wrecked, and her cargo lost, by the high sea causing her to pitch 
deep, and strike the ground. Ships which may be detained late in the season, ought to an- ° 
chor well out, while receiving the cinnamon or other cargo, that they may be enabled to put 
to sea in case of necessity. The Minerva, in 1803, did not arrive at Colombo till the 11th 
of May ; she continued there, taking in cargo, and sailed for Europe on the 20th, during 
which time there was much rain, thunder, and lightning; the weather threatening, with a 
swell from S.Westward. | : 

The land about Colombo is low near the sea, with some hills to the S. Eastward a little 
way in the country. The high mountain, having on it a sharp cone, called Adam’s Peak, is Atams 
nearest to this part of the coast, being about 4 of the distance that it is from the east side 
of the island.* It is in lat. 6° 524’ N. and bears E.7°S. from Colombo, distant 124 
leagues. When the atmosphere is very clear, it may be seen about 30 leagues, but this sel- 


dom happens, dense vapours generally prevailing over the island. 
PANTURE, bearing from Colombo about S. 3 E. distant 44 leagues, is a small river fsstereand 


with two rocks on the north side of the entrance, near 4 a mile from the shore ; the ahchorage *4acent. 
is to the southward of these, in 10 or 12 fathoms, off shore about 2 miles, About half-way 
between this place and Colombo, there is in a small bay called Galketin, a few houses, to 
the northward of which, the coast may be approached to 12 fathoms occasionally, about 2 
and 3 miles off; but farther to the southward, the shore becomes more steep and rocky, 
making it prudent not to come under 16 or 17 fathoms towards it, these depths being from 
2 to 3 miles off shore. About 2 leagues off, there is from 23 to 26 fathoms, and from 30 to 
35 fathoms 4 or 5 leagues off ; from whence, the depth increases suddenly on the edge of the 


bank, to no ground in standing to the westward. 


CALITURE, in about lat. 6° 36’ N., bears S. by E. from Panture, distant about 3 Goutsbet 
leagues ; the coast between them fronting the sea, is mostly low and woody, and should not 
be approached under 15 or 16 fathoms in large ships. This place may be easily known in 
passing along, by a small fort close to the sea, where the land is a little elevated. Ships 
should not come under 10 or 12 fathoms, on account of foul ground both to the northward 
and southward of the fort, except they intend to anchor in the road. The mark to steer in 
with, 1s, to keep the fort between two hummocks, which are near each other, and not far 
from the shore, the northernmost is the lowest; with this mark, a ship may run In, and an- ' 
chor in 54 or 6 fathoms tolerable ground, but it is rocky out in 15 or 16 fathoms, 
About S.W. 3 S. from the fort, there is a rock, having on it 12 or 13 feet water; small 
vessels can pass between it and the shore, in 4 fathoms, but large ships ought not to come ; 
nearer it than 10 or 11 fathoms, for it is said to lie about 2 miles off shore. 


BERBERYN ISLAND, in lat. 6° 28’ N., bears about S. by E. 4 E. from Caliture, sernerys 
distant 8 miles ; being small, and close to the coast, it is not easily perceived, except when ans 
passing near. ‘There is said to be anchorage to the northward of it, in 6 or 7 fathoms, and 


* By geographers this mountain has in general, though erroneously, been placed nearly in the centre of the 
island. By the Aborigines of the country, it is venerated under the name of Ham-al-el, (or Ham the Sun.) 
Capt. Ross, the Company's Marine Surveyor, in January, 1824, made Adam’s Peak 18} miles East of Point 


de Galle Flagstaff by angles taken with Theodolite. 
Frf 2 
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a small bay farther in, with 2 or 3 fathoms sand, where small craft may anchor; but large 
ships passing between Caliture and this island, seldom come under 17 or 18 fathoms, from 
2 to 3 miles off shore. Rocks project from the N.W. end of the island, with 17 fathoms 
water very near them, which must be avoided in passing. 


to Point 


Cocacheira, OF J leagues ; the coast between them is generally of moderate height, and should not be ap- 
* proached under 20 fathoms by large ships, except about 2 or 3 miles to the southward of 
Berberyn Island, there is said to be good anchorage in 12 or 13 fathoms black sand, near 

the entrance of a small river. The depths along this part of the coast are not always re- 

gular, 20 or 22 fathoms is about 2 miles off shore, and 60 or 65 fathoms is from 3 to 4 

leagues off, nearly on the edge of soundings. With the haycock bearing about east, there 1s 


_arocky bank with 30 and 32 fathoms on it, and 37 or 38 fathoms inside, between it and 
the land.* 


coatfromit PQINT COCACHEIRA, bears from Berberyn Island about S. by E. ? E., distant 43 


Ragamma = RAGAMMA POINT, distant 3 leagues S. E. by S. from Cocacheira Point, may easily 
adjacent §~= he known by a high rocky islet close to it, and other rocks around near the shore. Between 
’ these points, there is a large grove or plantation of cocoa-nut trees, near to which two sunken 
rocks lie at a considerable distance from the shore. The sea breaks on these when there is 
any swell, for they are nearly even with the surface of the water.{ In passing along this 
part of the coast, do not come under 20 fathoins, the soundings being very irregular, and the 

bottom focky toward the shore. 
from thence From Ragamma Point, to Point de Galle, the direction of the coast is S. E. by E., and 


i e 
Cae. the distance about 3 or 34 leagues. The shore between them hasa level appearance, cover- 


ed with cocoa-nut trees, and dangerous to approach under 20 fathoms, several rocks being 
situated from 1 to 2 miles in the offing. 


Gindure GINDURE ROCK, is very dangerous, and seeins to be about 3 or 4 miles to the south- 

Rock, dan- ° ‘ : > 

cerou. ward of Ragamma Point, and 2 miles distant from the shore, opposite to a reddish hum- 
mock standing near the sea. Returning from China, in the Anna, 26th December, 1802, 
after reaching Point de Galle, the wind veered to the westward, with which we made short 
tacks, and borrowed too near the shore, not apprehending that any of the dangers lay so far 
out, as we afterward experienced. At 523 P. M. after tacking in 30 fathoms about 33 or 4 
miles off shore, and 54 miles to the westward of Point de Galle, we lay up N.N.W. and 
N.N.W +4 W.; the people being at victuals the lead was not hove, as we did not consider 
danger so near, and half an hour after tacking, having run about 2 miles, the ship touched 
on a rock, the helm was put down immediately, and the water being very smooth, she came 
quickly round, having only once grazed on the rock, apparently near her centre. Whilstin 
the stays, had 5 fathoms by. the lead, then 7, 9, 12 fathoms by the time she had gone her 
own length a-head; and before she was 2 cables lengths from it, the depth increased to 22 
fathoms. When on the rock, the N.Westernmost extreme of the land was a little shut in 
with the high rocky islet close to Ragamma Point, our distance from that point 3 or 4 miles, 
and from the shore abreast we appeared to be at Jeast 2 miles. ‘The evening was too far 
advanced to discern Point de Galle, but it probably bears about E. 25S. or E. $8. from 
the rock, distant 2 leagues. 

How to In passing this danger, the rocky islet contiguous to Ragamma Point, should not be 

avo brought so far out as to be in one with the northern extreme of the coast, but the surest guide, 


* This bank seems to be about 5 leagues off shore, extending a considerable distance to the southward; I 
have twice crossed over it in the night, therefore, could not ascertain its relative situation. 


+ The outermost of these rocks probably lies in the stream of 16 or 17 fathoms, for I have passed between 
them and the shore in a boat, and had 11 fathoms rocky bottom. 
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is not to borrow under 22 or 20 fathoms, the latter depth being within 2 or 3 ships’ lengths 
of this dangerous rock. On the shoalest part of it, there is only 13 or 14 feet water ; it was 
fortunate the Anna escaped that part, as she drew 203 feet water at the time she struck. 
About 3 miles to the eastward of Gindure Rock, and nearer the shore, there are two rocks 2" "<** 

covered with 5 or 6 feet water, on which the sea generally breaks, having 15 and 16 fathoms 
about a cable's length outside of them, with irregular rocky bottom between them and the 
shore, from 10 to 5 fathom$. Boats or small craft passing inside of these rocks, should keep 
nearer to them than the shore, but it is dangerous to be amongst them in the night. These 


two rocks are 3 or 4 miles to the westward of Point de Galle. 


WHALE REEF, is about 24 miles to the westward of Point de Galle flagstaff, bearing Whue Reet. 
from it W. 1°45’ N., and appears to be in the stream of 14 or 15 fathoms, distant from the 
shore 13 or 13 mile. It is a dangerous ledge of rocks, the shoalest part very little under 
water, and when the sea is smooth the danger is not always visible, for at such times, a small 
white surge can only be discerned to rise over it once in 4 or 5 minutes.* When there is 
much swell, the breakers on it run very high. The bight inside of it, on the west side of 
Point de Galle, is full of rocks; in passing it, and the Whale Reef, a ship ought not to bor- 


row under 18 fathoms. 


POINT DE GALLE, (OR GAULE) FLAGSTAFF, in lat. 6° 1! N.f by observa- goo. site of 
tions taken on shore by Captain Basil Hall, of the Navy, in 1815, lon. 80° 20’ East, by calle. 
mean of many lunar observations corroborated by chronometers, which made it 7° 224" East 
from Bombay Castle, and 2° 36’ E, of Cape Comorin: and I made it 2 miles west of Ma- 
dras Flagstaff, measured by chronometers, with the flagstaff bearing north. 

The town and fort, are built on the point, which is rocky and bluff to seaward, with a 
rocky islet near it, called Pigeon Island, surrounded by smaller ones. The bay or harbour, 
is formed between the point and a piece of sloping high land to the eastward, which projects 
farther out to seaward than the true point. The entrance of the bay is about a inile wide, 
the soundings in it from 74 to 45 fathoms; but thcre being many rocks, covered with differ- 
ent depths, from 3 or 4, to 12 and 14 feet water, scattered over the entrance, and alsa inside, 

a pilot is requisite to carry a ship into the harbour, where they moor in 5 or 53 fathoms 
abreast of the town. 

Captain D. Inverarity’s excellent survey of this harbour, published by Mr. Dalrymple 
in 1804, on a large scale, will be found of great use to guide a stranger into it; there being 
marks given to avoid the dangerous rocks, which are thirteen in number within the entrance, 
exclusive of two outside: the following directions, for sailing into Point de Galle Harbour, 
are given from that survey. 

In going in, to the eastward of the 12 and 15 fect outermost shoals, steer along the easterit Directions 
shore, giving the Bellows Rock (which always breaks) a good birth, keeping the New Belfry jntome'® 
open to the northward of the Flagstaff until you open the White Mark, or Painted Rock, “"°"" 
with Watering Point, both situated on the eastern shore; then steer for Cook’s House at the 
bottom of the bay, keeping it its own breadth open to the westward of the rocks off the west 
end of Gibbet Island, until you bring the two Beltries in one; then haul over to the west- 


* January 5th, 1786, we were running along shore from the westward in the Atlas Snow, for Point de Galle 
Road, the sea being very smooth, the breaker on the Whale Reef was not discerned until we had 93 fathoms 
rocks on the edge of it, at the same time a rolling breaker rose up about a pistol-shot within us; hauled off in- 


stantly, and soon had 16 and 17 fathoms. 
In the Anna, 26th December, 1802, we stood into 15 fathoms about a mile to the westward of the Whale Reef, 


and next cast had 12 fathoms rocks, when we immediately tacked, but it is very imprudent to venture so far in, 
as we afterward found at 53 P. M., by touching on Gidure Rock a little farther to the westward, as stated above. 

+ Capt. D. Ross, Marine Surveyor to the E. I. Company, made it in lat. 6°0' 59” N, by observations taken 
close to the Flagstaff in January, 1824, and in lon. 80° 16’ 50” E. by chronometers from Bombay. 
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ward, keeping the New Belfry a little open to the northward of the old, and when the south 
part of Elephant Rock is nearly on with the cocoa-nut tree on Pigeon Island, or the extreme 
of Utrecht or Eastern Bastion nearly on with the Flagstaff, you may then haul in to the 
northward for the anchoring ground, steering direct for Alexander’s House (which is a large 
+ mile to the westward of Cook’s House) till in 43 fathoms, this depth being a good birth 
for a small ship. This track between the central and N. Easternmost shoals, is the best for 
working into the harbour without a pilot, although not used by them. 

Going in by the western track, keep the White Mark well open with Watering Point, and 
steer to the N. Eastward until the Gull Rock (situated in the N.W. part of the harbour, ) 
is open to the westward of a bushy tree called Pilot’s Tree, and the outermost Flagstaff 
Rock, bearing W. 45S., then steer direct for the westernmost turret of Cook’s House, keep- 
ing it on, or a little open with the Haycock, carries you fair in between the 2 and 5 feet 
shoals, also between the 12 and 16 feet shoals, into a ood birth for anchoring. This is the 
best track in the westerly monsoon if the haycock can be seen, as it is a leading wind into 
your birth; but it would not be prudent for a stranger to run into the harbour without a 
pilot, except in possession of the plan of it mentioned above, and then only in a case of 
necessity. 

It is considered a safe place in all seasons of the year, but with strong S.W. winds a 
ground swell tumbles in. Good water, vegetables, and other articles of refreshment may 
be easily obtained. A low sandy beach with sume rocky islets near it, and cocoa-nut trees 
behind, form the bottom of the bay, and in the S E. corner of it, on the north side of the 
high Rocky Point at the entrance, there is a wharf, and an excellent spring of water at the 
bottom of a cove, where a small ship may be careened : this bears from the Flagstatf about 
E. by S. 4S. a large mile. 

The outermost rock, off the entrance of the bay, bears from the Flagstaff about S. by E. 
3 E., distant near $ of a mile; it is called the 15 Feet Rock, or Shoal, has 10 fathoms water 
close to, all around, and covered with 15 feet, At a small distance from it nearly north, 
another rock covered with 12 feet water lies in 9 fathoms. 

The best anchorage in the road, is to the S Westward of these rocks, in 16 to 18 fathoms 

soft bottom, with the Flagstaff on the point bearing from N.N. E. to N. N.E. 2 E., off the 
town near 2 miles; Sut when any articles are to be landed, or ships being in want of pro- 
visions and water, they will have a more convenient birth, by anchoring in the same depth, 
with the Flagstaff bearing N. 3 E. or N. by FE. Out in 20 fathoms the bottom is rocky, 
where several ships have lost anchors: in 21 fathoms, with the flagstaff N. E. by N., we 
had our cable cut through by the rocks during the space of 24 hours, and lost the anchor, | 
although the weather was fine, with very little swell. ; 
When the S.W. monsoon blows strong, it is unpleasant to anchor in the road, as the pro- 
jecting Jand on the eastern side then becomes a lee shore, which is steep and rocky; on one 
of the outermost rocks close to this steep point of land, the sea breaks very high in bad wea- 
ther, which is that called the Bellows in the Dutch plans. 

Mr. W. Gibson, master attendant at Point de Galle, gives the following directions for 
sailing into this port. 

To sail into the harbour, be careful to keep the flagstaff well to the eastward of the High 
Belfry until you open the White Rock, situated on the opposite side of the bay, which will 
carry you clear of the 12 Feet Shoal; you may then steer to the eastward (keeping the rock 
well open) until up with the 4 Feet Rock, on which a boat with a flag is stationed. This 
rock is very small, steep to, and may be rounded close, but should the boat not be there, 
(from the sameness of the land) the only mark to clear it, 1s a remarkable tree on the brink 
2 the hill, in one with the Gull Rock; then a north course will carry you clear of the 9 
ie — ae a also a boat with a flag is stationed ; nor are there many instances of 

ing from their stations, as they always repair to them the moment that the 
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pilot leaves the shore. But I mention this in case of an enemy appearing, when a small 
vessel night push up the harbour, but I would recommend a large ship to continue her 
course to the eastward keeping the White Rock well open, or to steer for it until the Single 
Cocoa-nut Tree on Gibbet Island bears about north, where she may anchor in 7 or 73 fa- 
thos, with the point of the watering place bearing about S. E. Here, she will be under | 
the guns of the fort, and although the ground on this side of the harbour is not to be de- 
pended on, yet a ship may lie safe until assistance can be procured from the shore. 

From Point de Galle Road the Haycock* bears nearly N. by E., distant 77 leagues. This Hils ana 
is a high conical mountain in about lat. 6° 193’ N., which is very conspicuous from the offing, 
in sailing round the south-west part of the island from Colombo to Dondre Head. About 3 
Jeagues eastward from the haycock, there is a table hill with a nob or hummock on it, which 
is also visible from the road, The land to the westward is generally low, with cocoa-nut 
trees fronting the sea, but to the N. Eastward of Point de Galle, it is formed of several 4 
ridges of hills of various aspects. 

The bank of soundings, extends 3 or 4 leagues distance to the southward of Point de Paint, | 
Galle, on which ships may anchor with a stream or kedge, should the wind fail and the cur- 
rent be unfavorable. In such case, they may anchor in from 20 to 40 fathoms on any part 
of it, between Point de Galle and Colombo; the bottom is often sand and gravel, but in some 
places rocky. In coasting along from the former place to the westward, a ship ought not to A caution in | 
come under 26 or 28 fathoms during the night until she approach Caliture, for these depths along store. 
are sometimes found within 3 or 4 miles of the shore. Between Caliture and Colombo the 
coast is more safe, and may be approached to 15 or 16 fathoms in the day, but these depths 
are too close to stand into during the night. 

Before October is advanced, strong westerly winds and Jeeward currents, render it some- 
times very difficult to get round the S.W. part of Ceylon, from Point de Galle to Colombo. | 
The Company’s ship Aurungzebe, on the 23d of August, 1706, sailed from the former place, 
stood to lat. 6° S. with westerly winds, then tacked to N.Westward, and saw the south part | 
of Ceylon again, on the 25th of September; she stood back to 2°S., then tacked and stood | 
to the northward till in lat. 7° 10’ N., without seeing land, being to the eastward of Ceylon ; 
she tacked again to the southward, and got sight of Point de Galle on the 3d of November, 7 


and on the 11th reached Colombo. 


SOUTH COAST of CEYLON, from POINT DE GALLE 
to the ELEPHANT AILL; 


GREAT AND LITTLE BASSES, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
4 


THE COAST, from the headland that forms the east side of Point de Galle Harbour te coan 
to Red Bay, lies E. by S., the distance 4 or 44 leagues. The land fronting the sea is un- aecane to 
even, of moderate height and woody, and about a league to the westward of Red Bay, near" ” 
the shore, there is a small island covered with trees, called Woody Island. This part of the 
coast is steep, and seldom approached under 30 fathoms. At the west point of Red Bay, 
we stood within 14 mile of the shore in the Anna, and then tacked in 26 fathoms. 

Small vessels bound into Red Bay, keep close to the western point, and anchor in 5 or 6 


* From Point de Galle Flagstaff it bears true N. 14°58’ E., distant 18’ 74. 
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fathoms, but it seems unsafe for large ships, the ground being foul, and there is a dangerous 
reef of rocks near the anchorage. 


MATURA, in lat. 5° 58’ N. lon. 80°40’ E. bears about E. 4S. from Red Point, the east 


point of Red Bay, distant 8 miles; the land between them is moderately elevated, and the 


coast very steep, having 60 fathoms in some places within 2 miles of the shore. 

Matura is a considerable village with a fort, conspicuous from seaward when it bears be- 
tween N.N.W. and N.E.: ships. may anchor here in the N. E. monsoon abreast of the 
town in 20 and 22 fathoms, sand, shells, and ouze, off shore about 2 miles; under 20 fa- 
thoms, the bottom is generally foul. Plenty of wood, and good water may be procured in 
the river, the entrance of which is about 4 a mile to the westward of the fort; boats going 
‘nto it to fill water, should have some of the natives as pilots to guide them clear of the dan- 
gerous sunken rocks at the entrance, on which they might be liable to strike and overset by 
the strong outset. x | 

Matura Island, lies opposite to the fort, near the shore, and is small and rocky, resem- 
bling a haycock ; boats find shelter under it, the surf being generally high on the shore, 
canoes are used for passing to the main. 

The coast from Matura to Dondre Head, stretches S. E. by E. to S. E. by S. about 4 
miles, being remarkable by sorne red cliffs about half way between them, resembling those 
at Red Bay, but are more conspicuous. 


DONDRE HEAD, the southernmost land of Ceylon, in lat. 5° 553" N. lon. 80° 43’ E. 
by chronometers from Point de Galle and Cape Comorin, is a low point of land, witha 
grove of tall cocoa-nut trees on its extremity, by which it may be known. A reef of rocks 
projects from it about 14 mile to the westward, having 9 and 10 feet water on it, upon which 
the sea sometimes breaks very high.* To the westward of this, ships may anchor in 20 
fathoms, abreast the red cliffs, where they will be sheltered from N. E. winds; but directly 
off the extreme point of Dondre Head there is no ground with 100 fathoms line, within 1 or 
13 mile of the shore, so steep is this headland. Directly north from it about 6 leagues in- 
land, there is a hill resembling a saddle when seen from the S. Eastward, and the land along 


this part of the coast is generally of moderate height, formed of a diversity of hills, which 
become more elevated in the interior. : 


GAELIES, is a small bay about 2 miles to the eastward of Dondre Head, where there 
is said to be anchorage in 4 and 54 fathoms ouzy bottom, and shelter from west, north, and 
south winds. The dangers are visible, but it is difficult of access, and vessels entering It, 


keep close to the high steep point of the bay: this place is, however, probably not very safe, 
except for small vessels. 


NIELWEL, a place of some trade, with a considerable bay, bears from Dondre Head 
E.N. E., distant about 6 leagues, having on the west side of ita pagoda, built on a hill, near 


the sea. This place has anchorage on the west side of the bay, In 5 and 6 fathoms, where 
vessels lie sheltered from westerly winds; and about 3 or 4 miles off shore, the depths are 


from 30 to 34 fathoms. About 2 leagues to the westward of Nielwel, there is a plantation 


9 her nioies to have been on this reef, that the Company’s ship Euphrates was wrecked, on the night of the 
b Peat 1813. She had sailed from Colombo bound to Bengal, and at sun-set 2d of January, Matura 
cre N. E. by E., Dondre Head E. by N., off shore about 4 miles; steered E. byS. with a light westerly breeze, 
tae 2 knots, had run 10 or 11 miles from sun-set till 11 P.M. then lost the deep sea lead in sounding, and 
Bhi poles the hand lead, found only 94 fathoms water, at the same time breakers were seen near hs, and the 
wee aepla ne stays, fell upon the rocks, and soon filled with water. This ship, appears not to have steered 
tain! sens e southward to round Dondre Head; instead of E. by S., a S. E. or S. E. by E. course, was cer- 
y more proper from the situation she was in, at sun-set, to clear the head with a light breeze. 
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of cocoa-nut trees at a place called Dickwel, and a small bay, to the westward of which, 
the coast is fortified by a reef projecting about 2 miles from the shore. In passing along 
this part of the coast, large ships seldom come under 30 fathoms, and are then distant from 


it 2 or 3 miles. 


COENACKER BAY, has in it a rocky islet, and bears from Nielwel about E. by N. 
4N., distant 4 or 5 miles; to the E. N. E. about 2 leagues farther, there is the point and 7™"™*"~ 


small bay of Tangale. 


WALUWE RIVER, bears about E. by N. 3 N. 4 Icagues from Tangale; the coast The come 
between them is low and barren close to the sea, but high inland, and may be approached "~* 
to 25 fathoms within 4 or 5 miles of the shore. Of the entrance of Waluwe Kiver, at the 
distance of 3 or 4 miles, there is a rock on which the sea generally breaks, said to have a 
channel with 7 and 8 fathoms sandy bottom between it and the shore, through which small 
vessels may occasionally pass: a little inland from the entrance of the river, there is a small 


Coenacker 
Bay, and 


mountain of barren aspect. 


MAGO POINT, bears from Waluwe E. N. E,, distant near 3 leagues ; this point is low and to Mago 
and surrounded by rocks, which extend out considerably, and to the westward; it is there- 
fore, prudent, not to come under 24 or 25 fathoms in passing between these places. Over 
Mago Point, a ridge of undulating hills is situated a little inland, but nearer the sea than 


any of the other high land. 
ELEPHANT HILL, bears from Mago Point nearly N. E. by E., distant about 


leagues ; it is very remarkable, being a high isolated rock on the low land close to the sea, Elevhant 

from which the Great Basses bears S. 5° E., distant 9 or 10 miles. The coast from Mago 

Point to the Elephant is rather low, barren and sandy near the sea, and may be approached 

in day-light to 24 or 25 fathoms, but not under 30 or 32 fathoms in the night, particularly | 
| 


in the vicinity of the Great Basses. 


GREAT BASSES, called RAMANPAAJ by the natives of Hindoostan, is a ledge of Great 
rocks near a mile in extent, elevated a few feet above water, on which the sea breaks very = 
high in bad weather. According to the natives, there stood on it formerly a pagoda, made | 
of brass, but at present nothing appears but the long flat rock, and when the sea runs high 
the surge at times completely covers it. This dangerous ledge 1s about 3 leagues distant 
from the shore, and is on with the Elephant Hill bearing N. 5° W. The observations of 
some navigators place it in lat. 6° 7’, or 6° 8’ N., but by good observations, taken very close “*® sie. 
to it in passing two different times, I made it in lat. 6° 11’ N. and in lon. 81° 384’ E. or 1° 
183’ East from Point de Galle by three chronometers agreeing. Captain P. Heywood, of 
His Majesty’s ship, Dedaigneuse, made it 1° 19 E, from Point de Galle by chronometers, : 
and in Ion. 81° 40’ E. by lunar observations. There is a safe channel between it and the soundings 
main, having sandy bottom 12 and 14 fathoms near the Basses, and 7 or 8 fathoms toward "°"""" | 
the shore. Close to the rock on the outside, there are 21 and 22 fathoms, about $ a mile | 
from it 24 fathoms, 34 fathoms at 2 or 24 miles distance, 45 and 50 fathoms about 2 or 94 


leagues off, from whence the bank shelves suddenly to no ground. 


THE CHANNEL WITHIN THE GREAT BASSES, may be used occasionally with Inser 
day-light, but not without great caution, and by borrowing toward the Great Basses, because ne : 
the straggling dangers with which the Little Basses is surrounded to a considerable distance 
on every side, extend from it in a direct line about half way to the Great Basses; and as this 
Rocky Bank has overfalls on it from 12 to 7, and 4 fathoms coral rocks, (as will be seen 
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hereafter) and there probably may be less water in some parts, it ought therefore, to be 
avoided. 

Ship Agnus, Capt. William Richardson, passed inside of the Great Basses, on the 3d of 
March, 1809; had one cast of 9 fathoms off Mago Point, where the rocks project some dis- 
tance from the shore: steered then about N. E. deepening quickly into 14, 15, 16, and 17 
fathoms, and anchored in the evening in 12 fathoms, with the Great Basses bearing S. 36° 
E., Elephant Hill N. 13° E., and Mago Point $.64° W, Weighed at midnight with the 
land wind, steered N. E. by E. and E. N.E. in irregular soundings, decreasing from 12 to 
8 fathoms, and deepening again by steering a little more out; toward day-light, steering out 
east, deepened to 17 fatlonss, and shoaled again to 12 fathoms upon the Rocky Bank situ- 
ated between the Great and Little Basses. 

The whole of the coast, from Elephant Hill, to a considerable distance to the northward 
of Chimney Hill, has a steep sandy beach, with a few rocks projecting a short distance into 
the sea in some places. 


LITTLE BASSES, in lat. 6°243’ N. lon. 81° 55! E., bears from the Great Basses N. E. 
z E., distant 7 leagues, and 1s composed of a ledge of rocks a little above water, with others 
contiguous, projecting out under water to a considerable distance; the rocky ledge above 
water being low, is not perceived unless a ship pass near, but the breakers on it may always 
be discerned. It is distant from the shore 6 or 7 miles, bearing about S.S. E. from a sandy 
point of land called Julius Nave, but which is not discernible on this bearing; from the Ele- 
phant Hill it bears about E. by N., and is in one with Chimney Hill bearing N. 49° W. 
This is a pretty high hill near the sea, having on its declivity not far from the summit, a 
conspicuous rock resembling a chimney. A little farther inland to the N.West, is Pagoda 
Hill, taking its name from a large rock near its summit resembling a pagoda or castle, which 
is much larger than that on Chimney Hill. These hills are in one bearing N.W. 3N.; 
when Chimney [ill bears N.W. it is then touching the north part of Pagoda Hill. Near 
these, other hills are situated, and the land is mountainous farther in the country, but in clear 
weather, Chimney Hiil will easily be distinguished with the telescope, and answer as a guide 
to point out when a ship Is approaching, or opposite to the Little Basses. 

Close to the rocks, there 1s on the outside 18 and 19 fathoms, about 2 miles from them 
28 or 30 fathoms, and 2 or 24 leagues from them, 45 and 50 fathoms; but no ship ought 
to approach them nearer than 2 miles. 


THE CHANNELINSIDE TIIE LITTLE BASSES, is not safe for large ships, there 
being about mid-way ‘in a direct line between them and Julius Nave Point, 23 and 3 fathoms 
rocks, where the French ship Resolution struck, and where H. M.S. Deedalus was lately 
wrecked. Ifa ship pass throuch in a case of necessity, she ought to keep near the main, 
within 1 mile of Julius Nave Point in 6 and 7 fathoms; the depths are nearly the same in 
mid-channel, close to the rocky patches which extend from hence to the Little Basses, ren- 
dering the passage dangerous, except close to the main, 

Capt. William Richardson, observes, that having occasion to pass inside of the Little 
Basses, he found the channel safe by keeping close along shore, in 54 to 6 and 7 fathoms re- 
gular soundings ; but a ship ought not to approach near to the S.W. part of the Little Basses 
in coming from seaward, for a reef is thought to extend in that direction to a considerable 
distance. Steering in, shoaled from 20, quickly to 12, 8, and one cast of only 4 fathoms 
coral rock, then deepened over toward the shore to 7, 8, 10, and 12 fathoms fine sand, the 
Little Basses just in sight from the deck bearing N. E. by E., and Elephant Till W. 2°S. 
Also a little farther to the southward, nearly in the same direction from the Little Basses, in 
sight from the mast-head, had 6 fathoms, with Elephant Hill bearing W.$N. 
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THE COURSE FROM DONDRE HEAD to the Great Basses, is about E. by N. 4 


N., the distance 194 or 20 val tage but the prudené navigator, ought not to place much 
y the log, during the night, for the currents are frequently 


confidence in the distance run 
strong, and their direction uncertain. In the S.W. monsoon, when the wind blows strong 


along the south coast of Ceylon, the current runs with it to the eastward, a ship passing then 
from Dondre Head, will be sooner abreast of the Great Basses than expected. Ina run of 
24 hours from Point de Galle, in June, 1794, the easting given me by the log was only 46 
iniles to the eastern part of the island, whereas, the true difference of meridians between these 
places is about 1°47’ E. These strong easterly currents are not constant, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Great and Little Basses, for there, and along the east side of the island, the 
current frequently sets to the southward in the S.W. monsoon, and almost constantly so, 
during the other monsoon. 

Some ships after passing Dondre IJead, stcer in the night E. and FE. by S. in the S.W. 
monsoon, to give the Basses a good birth, which carries them so far off the land, that they 
are obliged to haul to the N.W. at day-light, close to the wind, on purpose to regain it; and 
the whole of the following day, is sometimes spent, before they are enabled to approach the 
coast about the eastern part of the island. | 

Other ships, steer a course inclining toward the shore, and are thereby liable to run into 
great danger during the night; some have narrowly escaped destruction, whilst others have 
been really wrecked, as will be shewn by the following extracts from their journals. 

IH. M. Frigate, La Virginie, was nearly lost, by getting unexpectedly between the Basses 
and the shore in the night. 

H. M. Ship Pheton, and the Sir Edward Hughes in company, made the Island Ceylon in 
the evening, 23d May, 1804. Steering N. E. and N. E, by E., at 9 P. M. they sounded, 
and had 10 fathoms rocks; hauled out S. E., and deepened to 15, 18, and shortly after no 
ground 30 fathoms ; stecred then E.S. E., E. by N., and N.N. E., and at half-past 5 A.M. 
saw the breakers on the Little Basses bearing W.+S., had then ground 17 and ¢1 fathoms, 
hauled out east, and soon had no ground 25 and 35 fathoms. These ships appear to have 
passed inside of the Great Basses without seeing that danger, and must have been close to 
the Rocks of the Little Basses when in 17 fathoms at half-past 5 A. M. 

The Ceres, with the fleet in company, bound to Madras and China, in 1798, made the 
Island Ceylon before sun-set. The course steered after dark, carried them too close to the 
land, and it appears that they did not sound, for about 1 A. M. the breakers on the Great 
Basses were seen from the Lord Nelson, very near, on the starboard side, the fleet being 
inside of them. | 

The signal of danger was then made; finding they were in shoal water, and their cables 
not bent, they hauled out to the eastward between the Great and Little Basses, having passed 
inside of the former unexpectedly. 

The Contractor, from England bound to Madras, was abreast of Dondre Head, Ist Aug. 
1792, at noon the observed lat, 5° 45’ N., lon. 80° 44’ E. by chronometer from observations 
© ¢, the extremes of the island then bearing from N.W. 3 W. to N.E. 3 E., having ex- 
perienced an easterly current of 45 miles during the preceding 24 hours. August 2d, from 
noon yesterday steered along shore, and at sun-set, the extremes of the land bore from S.W. 
by W. to N. E. by N.; from this time steered E. by N. and E. N. E. 19 miles, and N. E. 
6 miles to 9 P. M., had then 17 fathoms soft ground several casts, stood off E. N. E. 6 miles 
till 10 P. M., with an intent to give the Great Basses a good birth, but about 10 P. M. saw 
breakers close aboard on the starboard.bow, hauled up instantly to the northward, and avoided 
inevitable destruction; shortly after saw the main, and thinking it imprudent to run between 
it and the rocks in the night, anchored in 16 fathoms soft ground, the breakers bearing S. E. 
about 14 mile. At day-light, sent the boat to the E. N. k. to examine the passage, where 
even bottom was found from 20 to 13 fathoms 5 or 6 miles to the E. N. Eastward. At 8 
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A.M. weighed with some difficulty (the ground being stiff mud) and followed the boat; 
passed the breakers on the inside, distant about a mile, and then hauled out to the castward. 
The ship Soliman Shah, of Surat, got close to the Little Basses in the night, and anchored ; 
at day-light, found she was so close to the rocks, that they were obliged to cut the cable, to 
cast her clear of the dangers, | 
Dedatustost = AT, M.S. Daedalus, was unfortunately lost on the rocks, about midway betwecn the Little 


on tbe rocks 


inside the Basses and the main, on the 2d July, 1813, and several of the 1200 ton ships under her con- 

mists. yoy, bound to Madras and China, were nearly sharing the same fate, as will be seen by the 
following extracts from their journals. ‘The dry haze which prevails greatly about this part 
of Ceylon, deceived them in their distance off the land, thinking themselves farther from it 
than they really were; and without great caution, strangers are very liable to make this 
mistake. 

Rose, 2d July, 1813, at sun-set Dondre Ifead bore N.N.E. 2 E., distant 44 miles, steerect 
Fast 11 miles, E. by N. 55 miles, and E. N, E. 13 miles, till 6 A. M., hauled up North 7 
miles, and at 7 A, M. saw the land bearing north, distant 10 or 12 miles; hazy weather, 
Steered N.N.E. 7 miles till 8 A. M., then saw the Little Basses on the starboard quarter, 
bearing S.E. about 3 miles; had 7 and a ¥ less 7 fathoms, hauled out E.N.E,. and 
deepened, Chimney Hill bearing N.W. At 9 A. M. when in 35 fathoms hove to, and sent 
our boats to the Dedalus, aground on the rocks between the Little Basses and the main. 

omer snips Atlas, Capt. Mayne’s journal, 2d July, 1813, during the night, kept considerably outside 

were also. of the flect, thinking the course steered would carry us too near the Great Basses. At day- 

ainongst | light, the body of the flect 5 miles to the northward of us, hauled up by signal made to 

ser. Steer north, but judging the flect were bearing too much on the Little Basses, some of the 
ships then 2 miles to the west of us, and the weather being hazy, we only steered N.N. EF. 
3]. Ata Z past 8 felt the ship graze on rocks, hauled out east, grazed a second time, 
hauled out S, E. and saw the breakers on the Little Basses bearing N. N.W. 3 W. distant 
1} mile; had soundings 34, 5, 7, 10, then 20 fathoms. Observed the Dedalus aground on 
a shoal, between which and the Little Basses, the whole of the fleet hauled out. After join- 
ing the fleet to the N. Eastward of the Little Basses, hove to, and sent all the boats to the 
assistance of the frigate, with carpenters, but after every exertion to save her, at 6 P. M. 
she heeled over on the larbuard side, and went down. 

It was fortunate, that this new and valuable ship, was not wrecked on these sharp strag- 
gling rocks, which surround the Little Basses, on the outside of which, she was the only ship 
that passed. Some of the other ships, also grazed on the rocks inside, one of which, was 
the Bridgewater, close on the starboard quarter of the Daedalus when the latter grounded ; 
and as this was immediately observed by Capt. Hughes, he hauled out, and grazed on the 
rocks twice, but fortunately passed over them, by which this new ship of 1200 tons, was also 
saved from destruction. 

Hannajee = Ship Hannahjee, Capt. Geo. Henderson, in Sept. 1809, was wrecked on the Little Basses. 

ost on the ] : : ; 

ittieBasees Working to the southward, when standing in toward the land, perceived between 7 and 8 
P. M. they were close to the Little Basses ; the helm was immediately put down, but the 
ship refused stays, and fell upon the rocks. 

January 27th, 1821, the Earl Moira, Capt. Hornblow, having had dark cloudy weather, 
and when expecting they were 10 leagues oft the land, they struck on the rocks inside the 
Little Basses at 10 P. M. and beat off her rudder. After getting off these rocks she struck 
on another patch of rocks, and drove clear of those also, then anchored in 6 fathoms, when 
the current was found to sect W.S.W. about 4 miles per hour. 

Steering along in 34 fathoms in the Anna, 24th March, 1801, the breakers and part of 
the black rock of the Great Basses were plainly seen in the night with the telescope, for a 


considerable time ir passing, and appeared to be distant about 2 miles; but neither could be 
discerned without-the telescope. 
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TO AVOID SUCH DISASTERS, a ship being abreast of Dondre Head, at 2, 3, or 4 Tosa trom 
leagues distance in the S.W. monsoon, ought to steer about E. by N. or E. by N. $ N., teatand 
according to the distance she is from the land, taking care to sound in time, if it is night. Bases iv 
Although the coast about Dondre Head is steep, with deep water near the shore, by the 
time she has got about 10 leagues to the eastward, the soundings extend farther out, and are | 
pretty regular from thence to the Great Basses ; the bottom sandy, often mixed with mud. | 
They are most regular from the Great Basses to the distance of 8 or 10 leagues to the west- 
ward, generally from 26 to 30 fathoms about 2 and 3 leagues off shore, toward the Lasses ; 
and the same depths about 3, 4, and 5 miles off shore, farther to the westward. When the 
depths are more than 40 fathoms, the bank in general, shelves quickly to no ground. 

When a ship in the night, has run 8 or 10 leagues to the eastward of Dondre Head, it 
will be prudent to get a cast of the lead, and she ought to run under moderate sail if the 
wind is brisk, that good soundings may be obtained by heaving to, or otherwise. When she 
has got soundings, care must be taken not to come under 34 or 36 fathoms, by steering a 
course parallel to the coast, and keeping the lead going, particularly when it is apprehended 
that she is approaching the meridian of the Great Dasses; she may then, haul out a little on 
the edge of soundings if the night be dark, or the weather unfavorable ; but should the night 
be clear, with settled weather, she may keep in soundings between 34 and 40 fathoms, for 
by not coming under 34 fathoms, she will pass outside of the rock about 2 miles distance, 
which is as near as can be done with prudence in the night. In day-light, with a steady = 
breeze, a ship may borrow toward it, to 24 or 25 fathoms, she will then be distant from it 


-_— a 


about 4 a mile. 
IIaving passed the Great Basses in the night, a course may be stccred about N. E. by E., oa 


to pass the Little Basses, which is distant 7 leagues from the former, attending still to the 
lcad, and not coming under 3-4 or 35 fathoms until certain of being to the N. Eastward of — 
tliis danger, or until day-light appears. 

Coming from the northward in the night, with the wind fair, or from the land, the same | 
method may be adopted, keeping on the cdge of the bank of soundings, taking care in passing 
these dangers, not to come nearer them than 34 or 35 fathoms ; and as a ship may sometimes 
be greatly retarded or accelerated in her progress by uncertain currents, it will be prudent not 
to borrow under 34 or 35 fathoms in the night, on any part of the S. E. coast of Ceylon; | 
more particularly, as they sometimes set toward the shore about the Basses, but generally to 


the Southward or S. Eastward. , 
. 


Sg 


EASTERN COAST of CEYLON, from the ELEPHANT 
AILL to TRINCOMALE ; ) 


WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
} 
COAST OF CEYLON, from the Elephant IIill, extends about N.E. by E., 5 or 53 Coast from 
leagues, to the high sandy point of Julius Navc,* being low, barren, and sandy fronting the {i;34™ 
sea ; but this part is seldom approached, as few ships pass inside of the Great Basses, unless 
by accident, or in a case of necessity. If a ship, in settled weather, in the day time, adopt ! 
the inside channel, she ought to proceed as the direction of the wind may render necessary, 
borrowing toward the Basses to 12 or 14 fathoms, and to 8 or 9 fathoms near the main. 
. | 


* This point is not easily distinguished from the offing. 7 


and to Mae 
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The Rocky Bank, with from 9 to 4 fathoms on it, about mid-way, in a direct line between 
the Great and Little Basses, and probably joining to the latter, may be avoided by keeping 
within 1, 2, or 3 miles of the Great Basses ; for as Capt. Richardson had only 4 fathoms on 
one of the rocky patches of this bank, no large ship should venture to cross over it, as there 
may be even less than 4 fathoms on some spots. | 

A large ship ought not to pass between the Little Basses and the shore, on account of the 
rocks in that channel, already mentioned in the description of those dangers. 

T'rom Julius Nave Point, the coast lies N. E. by N. 3 N. about 5 leagues,’ to another 
small projection called Mayame, which bears from the Little Basses about N. by E. 3 E. 54 
or 6 leagues, and is said to have shoal water extending from it to a considerable distance. 
This part of the coast is also low, and sandy facing the sea, with Chimney Hill, Pagoda Hill, 
and others, a little inland to the westward, already described in the preceding section. The 
soundings on the bank stretching along this part of the coast, are generally regular, and give 
sufficient warning when it is approached in the night; the depths are 17 and 20 fathoms 
from 1% to 24 leagues off, and between 40 and 50 fathoms near the edge of the bank, from 
4 to 5 leagues off shore. 


AGAUS, OR AGANIS, in about lat. 6° 50’ to 7° N., a space of land with some hil- 
locks near the sea, and the easternmost part of the Island Ceylon, is about 6 miles east of 
the meridian of the Little Basses, being 1° 41’ E. from Point de Galle I'lagstaff by chrono- 
meters, and in lon. 82° E., by mean of many lunar observations taken by me at various - 
tinies. 

Between the hillocky land of Aganis, and the hills to the N. Westward of the Little Basses, 
there is a considerable space of low land, excepting an isolated mount on it, which has a re- 
gular peaked appearance when viewed from eastward ; but resembles a saddle, having a gap 
in it when seen from the southward. 

From the Little Basses to the land of Aganis, the course is N. N. E.4 E. and N.N.E., 
the distance 10 leagues ; between them, the coast may be approached with safety to 17 or 
18 fathoms, about 13 leagues off shore, the depths on the bank being pretty regular, gene- 
rally sandy bottom; and the edge of it where there are 45 and 50 fathoms, is distant 43 or 
5 leagues from the shore. 

At a considerable distance inland from Aganis, in about lat. 7° N., there is a table mount, 
called Westminster Abbey, with a large square nob or turret on its north end, and there is 
another peaked hill near the sea, generally called Aganis Peak; these are in one with each 
other, bearing W. by S. 

The whole of tlic S. E. Coast of Ceylon, is of ciréular form, rounding gradually, with- 
out any conspicuous headlands projecting far into the sea. From lat. 6° 30’ to 7° N. is an 
advisable place for ships running toward the east part of the island in the N. E. monsoon, 
to make the land, taking care in the night, to fall in with it to the northward of the Little 


_ Dasses. 
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BATICOLO RIVER'S entrance, in lat. 7° 44’ N., lon. 81° 52’ E. by chronometers, 


‘bears from the land of Aganis, in lat, 7° N., about N, by W. distant 144 or 15 leagues, 


the coast between them having a little convexity, and generally very low near the sea, inter- 
spersed with plantations of cocoa-nut trees, and some houses or small villages. In this 
space, a ship may In coasting, generally borrow to 19 or 20 fathoms, these depths being 
from 24 to 3 or 4 miles off shore, and the bank of soundings extends out from it to the dis- 
tance of 24 or 3 leagues, where the depths are from 45 to 70 fathoma, but not always re- 
gular: for in a few places, within 4 miles of the shore, there are 35 and 38 fathoms. In 
working during the day, a ship may in some parts, stand to, 15 or 16 fathoms, and tack 
within 2 miles of the shore; but 20 or 22 fathoms is as near as it should be approached in 
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the night; for in these depths, if the moon shines briglit, the surf will be secn breaking on 
the sandy beach, or the noise of it may sometimes be heard with the land wind. From 
some of the small projecting points, foul ground is said to extend about 1 or 14 mile, render- 

ing it prudent not to come under 20 or 22 fathoms near them, particularly in the night. 

Nearly abreast the Friar’s Hood, but rather to the southward, there is the entrance of a 
river, which extends a great way Inland, having to the southward a pagoda, among a grove 
of cocoa-nut trees, at a place called Tricoll. 

The coast contiguous to Baticolo is low, but several circumjacent mountains or hills, si- Geo, Site of | 
tuated inland, are conspicuous in sailing along this part of the island. ‘The most remarkable, Heods omer 
and most elevated of these, is the FRIAR’S HOOD), situated in lat. 7° 054’ N. lon. 81°” 

44’ E. by chronometers, about 44 or 5 leagues from the sea, which leans over to the left, 
resembling a I'riar’s Hood when bearing to the §. Westward, but has the form of a pyramid 
when it bears to the N. Westward. To the southward of it, there is another mountain 
somewhat similar in appearance, called the False flood, which is not so high as the former. 
Far inland, about 7 leagues to the westward of the [Friar’s liood, there is a round conical 
- hill called the Kettle Bottom, that may be seen in clear weather ; and on the middle of the 

great level plain, in lat. 7° 49/ N., is situated about 6 leagues W. by N. from the entrance 
ot Baticolo River, the Sugar Loaf, a sharp isolated cone. | 

Baticolo River, is narrow at the entrance, and not seen except from the northward, the sndof Bati- 
opening being in that direction ; but it may be known by a house and flagstaff, where the | 
colours are generally shewn to passing ships. ‘There is 6 feet on the bar at low water, and 
the tide rises about 2 or 3 feet perpendicular, high water at 4 hours on full and change of the 
moon, but not always regular. 

The fort is + or 5 miles up the river, on an island where water may be procured from a 
well; buckets must be taken on shore to draw up the water, and the casks are landed at the | 
wharf, and rolled to the well. Wood may be cut near the bur, on the banks of the river. 

The anchorage in the road is not always safe in the N. E. monsoon, when a gale from Anchorage 
that quarter may be liable to happen from September to February, but in the S.W. mon- 
soon it is safe. Ships generally anchor to the N.W. or Westward of the reef, with the en- 
trance of the river about south, the Friar’s Hood’ S.S.W., distant about 2 miles from the } 
river’s entrance, abreast of a cluster of rocks projecting from the shore to the (northward of | 


inp, 


the river. . 
H. M.S. Terpsichore, at anchor in 8&4 fathoms, off shore about 12 mile, had the Friar’s 


Hood bearing S. 25° W., entrance of Baticolo River S. 24° W., Sugar Loaf N. 804° W., a 

rock even with the water’s edge S. 56° W., northern extremity of land N. 36° W., and the | 

southern extreme S. 39° E. At the distance of 24 miles E. by S. 8S. from the ship, a 

rock was found with 14 feet water on its shoalest part; on the deepest part 34 fathoms, being a dangerous 

about + of a cable’s length in extent N. E. and S.W., and 9 fathoms breadth, A little out- °*** 

side of it, there are 9 and 10 fathoms clear ground, and close to, 8 fathoms; on the inside b 

close to it, from 5} fathoms to 7} fathoms rocky bottom. By keeping the notch in the ' 

grove open, and distant from the shore not less than 2 miles, you will be clear of all danger. 
From the rock, the Friar’s Hood bore S. 29° W., entrance of the river S. 56° W., | 

Sugar Loaf N. 79° W., the ship N. 74° W., and the notch in the grove just shut in, 

U 


bearing south. | . 
About a mile S. E. by E. 3 E. from the ship, and rather more than a mile from the shore, ase shoal. 


20 feet water was found on a shoal, which joius to a coral bank stretching 3 or 4 miles 


parallel to the shore, having uneven ground on it from 4 to 7 fathoms. 
In coming from the southward, be careful to keep the notch, or two groves of cocoa-nut How toavoia 


trees open, until the Friar’s Hood bear S. S. W. then you may run in with safety, crossing 
the coral bank in 6 and 7 fathoms; continuing to steer in toward the shore, you will deepen se 


| 
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to 84 and 9 fathoms; there, the ground is composed of coarse brown sand, intermixed with 
small broken shells, the entrance of Baticolo River will then be open, bearing S.S.E. a 
little Easterly. . 


ttrepid’s INTREPID’S ROCK, examined in H. M. S. Intrepid, although the bearing of the en- 
on trance of the river from it is somewhat different from that of the Terpsichore, it seems pro- 
bable that the same rock was examined by both ships. By the Intrepid’s account, the en- 
trance of Baticolo River bears from it S. 52° W., the Sugar Loaf N. 79° W., and the Black 
Rock near the shore S. 86° W. 

To avoid these dangers, on the N. E. side-of the entrance of Baticolo River, ships passing 
in the night, should with the land wind, keep the lead going, and not come under 24 or 25 
fathoms water, which will carry them 14 or 2 miles clear of the foul ground. With favorable 
weatlier in day-light, they may occasionally borrow to 19 or 18 fathoms towards it, and then 

will be from 24 to 3 miles off shore, but near the edge of foul ground. 


Vosiossay, WENLOOS BAY, OR INLET, in lat. 7° 57'N. Ion. 81° 44’ E., bears from the en- 

cots" trance of Baticolo River N.W. by N. distant about 53 leagues ; the coast between them is 
low and woody, and may be approached occasionally to 10 or 12 fathoms; but in the night, 
large ships ought not to come under 16 or 18 fathoms, from 2 to 3 miles off shore. Venloos 
Inlet, is rocky at the entrance, off which a ship may anchor in 12 or 14 fathoms, about.2 
miles from the shore, but it is little frequented. When abreast of this place, the Sugar Loaf 
bears to the S. Westward, which is the nearest high hill. About 6 leagues to the westward 
of the Sugar Loaf, there is a hill in the form of a quoin, and two smaller ones nearer the 
sea to the W. N.W. of Venloos, one called Baron’s Cap, the other called the Small Quoin, 
being that nearest the coast. 

and from, ‘rom Wenloos Bay to Foul Point, the S. E. extremity of Trincomale Bay, the direction 

Foul Point. Of the coast is about N. N.W. 4 W.., and the distance 12 or 124 leagues. It 1s generally 
low and woody, with steep rocks fronting the sea, but in many places there is a white sandy 
beach. 

Ships passing between these places, may*sometimes meet with overfalls of 2 fathoms at a 
cast, the bottom being often rocky and uneven ; in the night, they may steer along in sound- 
ings from 18 to 23 fathoms, clear of all danger; with favorable weather, in day-light, the 
shore nay be approached to 15 or 16 fathoms, and in some places to 10 or 12 fathoms. 
From 24 to 4 leagues to the southward of Foul Point, a chain of rocky islets lines the shore, 
some of them about a mile from it, on which the sea breaks very high in bad weather. 
Another rocky islet, called Providien Island, is said to lie close to the shore, about 33 leagues 
to the northward of Venloos Bay ; the coast between them is rocky, and forms a bight. 

To sail to Ships bound to the southern parts of the Coromandel Coast, or to Trincomale, should in 


the nerth- 


ward inthe the S.W. monsoon, keep near the eastern coast of Ceylon, in passing from the land about 
soon, Aganis to the latter place ; the land winds blow then very strong in the night, and frequently 
in the day, rendering it difficult for an indifferent sailing ship to regain the coast, if she 
should unexpectedly get far to seaward, where the current generally sets to the eastward in 
that season. Near the shore, along the N. E. coast of Ceylon, it is fluctuating in the S.W. 
monsoon; generally weak, and sets mostly to the southward. 
- There is at present, very little variation of the compass around the island Ceylon, or on 
the Malabar, or Coromandel Coasts. 
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TRINCOMALE BAY, BACK BAY, and the CONTT- 
GUOUS COAST, 


WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


FOUL POINT, the S. E. point of Trincomale Bay, named from a dangerous reef pro- 
jecting from its extremity upward of a mile to the N. 'N. Eastward, is low and woody, and 
the breadth of the entrance of the bay between it and Plagstaff Point i is about 5 miles, this 
bearing from the former about N.W. 2 W. 


FLAGSTAFF POINT, in lat. 8° 334! N. and lon. 81° 22 E. or 60 miles east of Ma- G2 Site of 
dras, and 8° 26’ E. from Bombay Castle by chronometers, agreeably to Capt. P. Heywood’s Po" 
observations, and in lon. 81° 28’ E. by lunars,* is high, steep to seaward, covered with trees, 
and has on it several forts. ‘This point is the northern extremity of a narrow and crooked jenn" 
peninsula that bounds the E. and S. E. sides of Trincomale Harbour, and separates Back fiarbour. 

Bay from it, and from the Great Bay to the southward; and this peninsula being steep bluff 
land fronting the sea, is easily known, as the coast Is low near the sea, both to the north- 
ward and southward. . 

The S. E. point of the peninsula, called Chapel Point, has some islets near it on the south 
side, called Chapel Island, and to the eastward a reef of rocks, distant a large } mile, nearly , 
on the edge of soundings, having 20 and 30 fathoms very close on the east ‘and south sides ; | 
on the inner part of the reef, one of the rocks is seen above water. 'lagstaff Point is bold | 
to, and safe to approach, but between it and Chapel Point, rocks stretch out from two small 
projections, which ought not to be approached under 14 fathoms. 

The S.W point of the peninsula, called Elephant Fort Point, has an Island called Ele- 
phant Island, near it on the S. E side, from which a reef, having 5 fect on its shoalest part, 
projects to the westward. QOsnaburg Point, the westernmost point of the peninsula, is a 
little farther to the N.W. between which and Elephant Fort Point, there is a cove or safe 
harbour, with soundings in it from 8 to 14 fathoms. | 

lhe entrance of the inner harbour is not a } of a mile wide, formed by Osnaburg Point with tue | 
to the eastward, and Great and Little Islands to the westward, Little Island being the islande nad 
easternmost and close to the other. 

About 3a mile south from Great Island, and 1 mile to the west of Elephant Island, 

Clapenburg Island is situated close to a point of the same name, and about a mile farther 
to the southward, 1s a point where the land is elevated a little, called Marble Point, with 
t 
‘ 


- a. 


rocks projecting around. This point forms the western extreme of the Great Bay, sepa- 

rating it from the entrance of the harbour, and affords a mark for going in. To the west- 

ward of Marble Point, there is an Island called Bird’s Island, near the entrance of a Lagoon 

and shoal water: to the S. E. lies Piceon Island, distant a large $ mile, having 10 and 12 ( 

fathoms water close to, and Round Island nearly the same distance from the Point to the | 
On the 


E.N. E., having 30 fathoms near it on the outside, then suddenly no ground. 


south didle of this island there is a rock above water, and between it and Clapenburg Island, 
The entrance leading to the har- 


but nearest the latter, anuther, called Grummet Rock. 
bour is formed by these islands and rocks to the S.W., and Elephant Island “and Point to 


the N. E. 
Four rivers navigab!e by small boats, fall into the south part of the bay, nearly at equal 


-_ ~~ — 


. Captain Basil Hall, in 1814, made it in lon. 81° 21’ E. by stars east and west of the moon; and he made 


the variation of the compass 1° 9’ W. 
VOL. I. Huh 
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distances from each other. The bank of soundings lining the shores of the bay, extends 
Anchorage very little outside the islets or rocks, except at the S. E. part, between the rivers Cotiar and 
partofthe Sambor, where ships may anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms regular soundings, soft mud, sheltered 
from easterly and southerly winds. 
Norway The east side of the bay, is bounded by Norway Point to the northward, which is about 2 


Point and 


Island, and miles to the W.S.W. of Foul Point; Norway Island lies on the west side of the point, 
the bay. ~~ having a rocky reef encompassing it, and the islets near it and the point. From this point 
and the island, a sand bank stretches about a mile to the southward, with soundinys on it 3 
and 34 fathoms, and 20 or 25 fathoms close to; to the westward of it, 4 mile distant, there 
is no ground, but to the southward between it and the River Sambor, there is good anchor- 
age near the shore. 

Norway Point, and Foul Point, must be avoided on account of the reefs projecting from 
them about $ ofa mile, nor ought the shore between them be approached, the soundings being 
irregular, and about half-way there is a very dangerous rock, distant from the shore about a 
mile, called Northesk Rock, from a ship of that name, lost there in 1748. 

Close to it on the outside, there are 12 and 14 fathoms, and 8 or 9 fathoms inside. When 
on it, Flagstaff Point bears N. 35° W., Norway Island S, 33° W., and a hill in the country 
touching with Marble Point W. 10° S., and Foul Point E. 10° N., it making a transit line 
with these points. , 


Northesk 
Rock. 


toproceea LO SAIL INTO THE BAY, AND TO THE HARBOUR, with a fair or Jeading 
audHarbour Wind, a ship may enter the bay, keeping nearly equal distance from each side; when Round 
Island and Marble Point are discerned, the Point ought to be kept about W. by 8.3 5S.,_ 
open to the northward of that island, until the harbour’s mouth is open. No soundings will 
be obtained in the middle of the bay. When Round Island, or Elephant Island is approach- 
ed, she ought to steer in about mid-way between them, and will then have soundings ; after 
hauling to the N.W. for the harbour, care must be taken to give a birth to the reef, stretch- 
ing from Elephant Island, by not coming under 10 or 12 fathoms toward it. When a ship 
going into the harbour, first opens the channel between Elephant Island and the main, she 
is nearly abreast of that reef ; when wide open, she is past it. On the hill on Osnaburg 
Point, there is a battery built with brick on the eastern part of the fortification, higher than 
any battery there, and easily distinguished. The flank of this battery kept on with Elephant 
Fort Point, would carry a ship close to the shoalest part of the reef, where there is only 5 
or 6 feet: but the battery kept open with the point (which is the best mark) will carry her 
clear of it, in not less than 10 fathoms. 

There are 24 and 30 fathoms between the points that form the entrance of the harbour, 
and after passing the reef contiguous to Elephant Island, a ship should steer direct for it; 
although narrow, either of the points may be approached within a ship’s length, and when 
through this narrow part, a spacious harbour appears, where a great navy may anchor in 
good ground, sheltered from all winds, exclusive of several coves, convenient for careening 
ships. 

When within the entrance, it is prudent to steer to the N. N.W. to avoid the shoal within 
Osnaburg Point, and York Shoal farther to the northward. The former has only 11 feet 
water on it; with York Island and Flagstaff Point in one, and Pigeon Island and the low 
part of Osnaburg Point in one, a ship will be in 5 or 6 fathoms on it, and close to the 
shoalest part. It is small, with deep water all round; between it and the shore near Osna- 
burg Point, there is 7 and 8 fathoms. 

ork Shoal, has only 5 feet water on its shoalest part ; to avoid it, a ship in steering up 
the harbour, must keep Round Island a little open with Osnaburg Point, but there seems no 
good land mark to point out when a ship is to the northward of it, that she may haul to the 
eastward for the anchorage abreast the town. When the Intrepid’s boat was at anchor on 
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its outer edge in 3} fathoms, within a ship’s length of its shoalest part, Round Island bore 
S. 2 E., seen over the low part of Osnaburg Point, the centreof York Island E. N. E.3N., 
and the N.W. point of Great Island W.S.W. 4 W. nearly. With this bearing of Round 
Island, the shoal is not more than 3 a cable’s length from north to south ; and it is steep to, 


all round. 
Ships may moor abreast of the town, to the N.Westward of York Island, or to the north- Aschorace, 


ward of Great Island, or in any other part of the harbour, clear of the shoals. 

In the S.W, arm of the harbour, between Great Island and the point to the N.W. of it 

called Round Point, there is a Rock nearly mid-way, with 9 feet water on it, and not more | 
than 3 fathoms in diameter, with from 7 to 9 fathoms all round. It is not in the way of 
ships, unless any should anchor in that part of the harbour, to cut wood in the S,W. monsoon. 
Round Point, bears from this rock N. by E. 4 E. and the N.W. point of Great Island S. 4 
E. When on it, the middle one of three windows in a long white barrack on Osnaburg 
Point, 1s on with the easternmost point in sight of Great Island, and a point of land near 
Clapenburg Cove open about a boat’s length with the N.W. point of Great Island. 

About two cable's lengths to the northward of the Grummet Rock, between it and the 
outer point of Clapenburg Island, lies the outer part of a ledge of rocks, with only 10 feet 
water on it, and 10 fathoms close to it on the outside ; and it may be observed, that all the 


shoals in the bay, or in the harbour, are generally steep to. 


TO WORK INTO THE BAY WITH THE WIND FROM WESTWARD: ob- fevexi 
serve, that when the wind blows strong from the westward, there is a strong outset from the 
southern part of the bay, rendering it difficult to work in at times during the S.W. monsoon ; | 
ships then bound to Trincomale, generally fall in with, or make the land to the southward of 
the bay. The reef projecting from Foul Point, about a $ mile to the northward, is not very ! 
dangerous, as the depths decrease regularly to 4 and 5 fathoms close to its N. Eastern verge, 
and from thence the bank of soundings extends about 2 miles to the northward, where 36 
and 40 fathoms are got on its northern extremity with Flagstaff Point bearing W. + N., and | 
Foul Point S. ? E., the next cast no ground. In passing Foul Point, a ship may borrow 
into 14 fathoms; when about a mile to the northward of it, or when she opens Marble Point | 
to the northward of Round Island, bearing W. S.W. a little westerly, she may haul up tor | 
Flagstaff Point if the wind permit. For a considerable space between these points, no | 
soundings are obtained in crossing. 

To avoid the outset from the bay, a ship should work in, abreast of Back Bay and Flag- 
staff Point, which Point is safe to approach, close to it there being 15 and 16 fathoms. 
When well in with this land, care must be taken in rounding Chapel Point, to give a birth 
to the reef stretching from it about $ a mile to the eastward, having from 30 to 50 fathoms 
close to it on the S. E. side, and no soundings about { of a mile from it. In coming from 
the north towards it, a ship should not borrow under 18 or 20 fathoms, but the mark to 
clear it, is a white rock like the wall of a house, on the inside of the north point of Back Bay, 
called Elizabeth Point, kept about a sail’s breadth open with Flagstaff Point. When round . 
this reef, she may borrow on Chapel Island and the northern shore until past Elephant { 
Island, which are all steep to, without soundings until very close to the shore, and no danger ; 
but what is visible. In standing to the southward, she ought not to borrow under 20 fathoms ; 
toward Northesk Rock, Norway Island, nor any part of the coast between it and Foul Point, 
where the bottom is rocky with irregular soundings; and Norway Island is surrounded by ! 
dangers. It is not advisable to stand farther to the southward than to bring Round Island Z 
on with, or just touching Marble Point, until she is well to the westward of Norway Island. ; 

With this mark on, she will pass clear of all dangers on that shore. 

Being to the westward of Norway Island, she ought not to stand too soon to the south, 

toward the bottom of the bay, on account of the sand bank with 3 fathoms on it, ex- 
Huh 2 
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tending about a mile to the S. S.W. of that island, having 15 and 16 fathoms within 3 a 
ship’s length of it, and at a small distance no soundings. ‘To pass clear to the westward of 
this danger, a great tree on the middle of the land forming Flagstaff Point, should be kept 
on with, or just touching Chapel Point, until the small island at the entrance of the lake is 
open to the southward of Pigeon Island; she will then be clear to the southward of all the 
dangers off Norway Point. If in standing te the southward, the tree open with Chapel 
Point, she ought to tack to the northward, to keep it on, or shut in with the Point, until 
past these dangers. 

In approaching the bottom of the Bay, the lcad must be kept going, for although there are 
no soundings within a mile of the shore in some placcs, the first cast may be 35 or 40 fa- 
thoms, then 18 or 20, and the next cast probably 10 or 12 fathoms. It would be impru- 
dent to go under 12 or 14 fathoms, as the distance from these depths 1s not more than 1 or 
2 cable's lengths in some places to 4 fathoms, at the distance of 4 or $a mile off the shore ; 
but to the southward of the bank stretching from Norway Point, in the 8, E. corner of the 
bay, the soundings are more regular, and extend farther out, where ships may anchor, as 
has been already observed. . 

In standing to the northward for the entrance of the harbour, a ship may pass close to 
Round Island, it being steep to; from thence she will probably reach the harbour’s mouth 
without tacking, and ought to keep close to the weather shore in entering it. After being 


within, she may anchor on the east or north side of Great Island, or where it inay be most 
convenient. 


Back Bay BACK BAY,ON THE NORTIL SIDE OF THE PENINSULA, which separates 


and anchbore 


ase. it from Trincomale Bay and Harbour, 1s about 4 miles wide, and 1 mile in depth, bounded 
by Ilagstaff Point to the southward, and Elizabeth Point to the northward. The common 
anchorage is in the southern part of the Bay, in from 7 to 12 fathoms sandy bottom, with 
Flagstaff Point bearing trom S. by E. toS. E. by S., distant 4 or 1 mile. 

The soundings decrease gradually to the sandy beach, except about 14 mile to the N.W. 
of the point, rocks project from the shore to 4 fathoms. Ships may lie secure in this an- 
chorage during the 8.W. monsoon, and procure supplies of wood and water. Buffalo beet 
may be got, but vegetables or other refresliments are scarce. Ships of war sometimes go 
into the harbour to careen, or to escape the bad weather often experienced on the N. E. coast 
of Ceylon, and on the Coromandel Coast, at the commencement, or early part of the N. EL. 
monsoon; but there being little trade carricd on at Trincomale, it is seldom frequented by 
merchant ships.* 


yoapproach rom September to March, a ship bound into this port should take care not to fallin with 

the land iu the land to the southward of Flagstaff Point, as the currents often run strong to the south- 

ae ward on the east coast of Ceylon during the N. E. monsvon. On the same coast, they are 
liable to fluctuate in the S.W. monsoon, though it is then prudent to fall in with the land, 
rather to the southward than to the nortliward of the port. 

North part | Distant about 12 mile to the 5.5. LE. of Eveabet Point, in the north part of Back Bay, 

rocky. there are several rocks under water, having 543 or 6 fathoms close to them on the outside, and 
5 fathoms within. Directly to the eastward of the same poirt, distant 3 of a mile, two 
rocks are seen about the size of a boat, with others under water projecting from them about 

voce a + mile to seaward ; these are called Lively Rocks, having foul ground 7 and 8 fathoms 


Rocks. very close to them, and shou!d not be approached nearer than 12 fathoms on the east side. 


* Exclusive of the difficulty of procuring vegetables and other articles of refreshment at Trincomale, it is ge- 
nerally considered an unhealthy place, occasioned by the low marshy surrounding land. 

The land winds are very noxious to Europeans who sleep on shore, exposed to them in the night: many sea- 
men of H. M. Fleet, under the command of Admiral Hughes, by exposure to these winds, were seized with 
spasms, which generally ended in a speedy death. 
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A ship being abreast of Elizabeth Point, and the Lively Rocks, ought not in coasting to Other rocks: 
the northward to come under 18 fathoms, on account of several sunken rocks situated be- avid them. 
tween that point and Pigeon Island, which are dangerous tu ships making too free with the 
shore. Two of these rocks bear about N. 2? W. from I lagstaff Point, and S. S. E. 3 E. from 
Pigeon Island, nearly midway between these places, distant about 2 miles from the shore, 
and lie near each other. The ship, Fairlie, struck on the southernmost rock in 1797, and 
found it about 20 fathoms in diameter, with 16 feet water on it, and from 9 to 11 fathoms 
close to it, all round. II. M.S. Diomede struck on the other, thought to be about > a mile 
farther to the northward, and after getting off, sunk about 3 miles to the northward of Flag- 
staff Point ; the depths.close to the Diomede Rock were 9, 10, and I] fathoms, by which 
it seems probable, that the Fairlie Rock and it are the same, although they are generally con- 
sidered as different rocks, 

PIGEON ISLAND, in lat. 8° 490’ N. bearing about N. by W. 2? W. from Flagstaf Prey wa 
Point, distant 3 leagues, is a rocky island with some shrubs on it, encompassed by islets and '°** 
rocks above and under water, with others between it and the shore, where there is no safe 
passage except for boats, Although tt may be approached to 16 or 18 fathoms on the out- 
side, it 1s advisable to pass at the distance of 14 or 2 miles from it, in soundings from ‘21 to 
24 fathoms. 

The bank of soundings between Flagstaff Pointand Pigeon Island, seldom exceeds 3 or 4 Bankr 
miles distance from the shore, and from 40 to 42 fathoms it has a steep declivity in most 
places to no ground, 

On the north side of Back Bay, a little inland, there is a hill of a conical form, and Bivan' 
another hill to the N.W. of Pigeon Island, called Mount Erasmus, having on it a tower or‘ 


pagoda ; but the land facing the sea, is low. 


vr fl Y q: $* Y Y ~ 
NORTH-EAST and NORTH COAST of CEYLON, .' 
FROM FLAGSTAFF POINT TO POINT PEDRO; WITLEHOSAILING 
. DIRECTIONS. — 


A SHIP leaving Trincomale, or being abreast.of Flagstaff Point in the S.W. monsoon, vo sait trom 
and bound to the southern part of the Coromandel coast, should continue to keep near the totnenarth- 
N.E. coast of Ceylon, as the wind frequently hangs far to the westward, and blows fresh ““"™ 
over the northern part of the island. A course about N. by W. if near to Flagstaff Point, 
will be proper, until she is clear to the northward of Pigeon Island, taking care not to bor- 
row under 22 or 24 fathoms in the night, nor under 18 or 20 fathoms in the day, toward 


that island, or toward the Diomede and Fairlie Rocks, to the southward. 


MOLEWAL, OR MOLATEEVA HOUSE, in lat. 9° 13’ N. lon. 81° i’ E., stands cen. site of 
close to the sea, and bears about N.W. by N. from Pigeon Island, distant 13 leagues ; the coast auja- 
coast between them is low, and safe to approach to 18 or 20 fathoms in the night, if the lead “"" 
is kept going, or to 12 fathoms occasionally, when working in day-light. About 34 leagues 
from Pigeon Island, there is a small’river, and 4 leagues farther to the N.W. the river 
Cocklay is situated. 

From Molateeva House, a Dangerous Coral Shoal, having only 2 fathoms water on it, yoewu 


called MOLEWAL SHOAL, extends to the eastward and N. Eastward near 4 miles from *- 
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the shore, which ought not to be approached nearer than 13 fathoms. Ass there are 20 and 
How ts 91 fathoms water about 4 miles from the shore,* and 4 or 5 miles to the S. Eastward of the 
shoal, a ship should edge out a little when near it, but when abreast of its eastern extremity, 
she may with the land wind, borrow toward it to 13 or 14 fathoms. The north side of this 
shoal is not so steep, but composed of detached knowls, the depths decreasing regularly to 
9 or 10 fathoms close to its northern verge, and to 6 and 7 fathoms along the N.W. part, 
close to the shore. From this shoal to the N. E. point of Ceylon the shore is low, with a 
sandy beach, and 7 fathoms water very close to it; but care is requisite to avoid POINT 
Point Pedro PEDRO SHOAL, that encompasses the N.E. extremity of the island, and from thence 


Shoal, oppo- 

rte const, stretches nearly parallel to the coast about 6 leagues to the S. S. Eastward, having only 3 

between and 34 fathoms on it in many places, and 23 fathoms on two patches; one of these bears 
nearly E. 3S. from Point Palmyra, the N. E. extreme of Ceylon, distant about 5 miles; the 
other, N. E. from the same point, distant 4 miles. 

Between this extensive (though narrow) shoal and the coast, there is a safe channel about 

3 miles wide, with regular soundings, soft mud, 7 fathoms close to the shore, 7, 8, or 9 fa- 
thoms in mid-channel, and 5 or 6 fathoms close to the inner edge of the shoal. To the east- 
ward of it the bank of soundings is also flat, with regular depths, decreasing to 5 and 9 fa- 
thoms close to the S. E. and eastern parts of the shoal, and to 4 fathoms coarse brown sand 
close to its N. Eastern verge. 

Aadeorenis Captain P. Heywood, in August, 1802, worked round the south end of Point Pedro Shoal, 

rere '¢ in H. M.S. Leopard, and passed between it and the coast, through the Inner Channel to 
Point Pedro village; here, he remained some time, and with the assistance of the Providence 
schooner, completed a laborious survey of Point Pedro Shoal, and the banks of soundings 
contiguous to the north end of Ceylon; which survey had previously been begun, and car- 
ried on from Molewal Shoal, by Mr. Duncan Weir, master of H. M.S. Suffolk. 


TO PASS INSIDE OF POINT PEDRO SHOAL, Capt. P. Heywood of the R. N. 
gives the following instructions. Ships coming from the southward, and intending to pass 
between Point Pedro Shoal and the coast, after passing Molewal Shoal in 12 or 13 fathoms, 

Topawin- Ought to observe, that the coast from thence takes a direction about N.W. by W.., but it is 
Pedroshoal Not advisable to haul in for the land nearer than 9 fathoms, until in lat, 9° 28’ N., between 
from south- Which lat. and the south tail of Point Pedro Shoal, there are good soundings from 9 to 6 
var’ fathoms, the nearer the shore, the more regular. | 

Should the wind hang at N.W., making it necessary to beat, come no nearer the tail or 
inner edge of Pedro Shoal than 6 fathoms, but to the shore you may borrow by distance, as 
it is steep to, all along, with 7 fathoms at the distance of one or two cables lengths. __ 

If the wind is free, when in lat. 9° 28’ to 30’ N. steer in west, to get sight of the house 
which bears S, 40° W. from the south point of Pedro Shoal, and when seen, is an excellent 
mark for entering the channel, but at present it is so dark coloured, and being somewhat 
lower than the land and trees behind it, is with difficulty discerned till very near. With 
this west course, you will carry generally more, but never less than 6 fathoms close in to the 
shore, along which you may steer at any convenient distance, as the wind may be, until you 

Geo. site of raise PALMYRA POINT, which is the N. E. point of Ceylon, remarkable by high Pal- 
pont. =‘ Myra trees growing on it, rendering it conspicuous when seen either from the S. E. or N.W., 
and it is in lat. 9°49’ N: and 58 miles west of Trincomale flagstaff, or in lon. 80° 26’ E. 
From this point, a small breaking reef projects about a 7 of a mile; the Leopard rounded it 
in 7 fathoms at the distance of 4a mile, and anchored in that depth, with the village of 
villages Point Pedro bearing S.21° W., and Palmyra Point S.41°E. The village is between these 


* H. M.S. La Sensible, ran on shore under a press of sail about 3 leagues to the southward of Molewal, and 
was wrecked on the steep beach, oceasioned by an error in the dead reckoning, the effect of a westerly current. 
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points, which bear about E. 4S. and W. 4 N. from each other near 3 miles, Point Pedro 


being the northernmost part of the island ; from hence, the coast extends to the N.W. point 
This north coast of Ceylon is steep to, all along, with Nort coast 


of the island W. 4S. 15 or 16 miles. 
6 or 7 fathoms close to the shore, between which and the banks, there is a fine channel from *eeP *- 
3 or 4, to 9 miles wide, with regular soundings from 7 or 8, to 5 fathoms over a bottom of 


blue mud. 
To round 
Point Pedro 


SHIPS coming from the southward, and intending to round outside of Pedro Shoal, after 
passing the south point of it, should not borrow on its outer edge to less than 8 or 7 fathoms, ousie: 
till in lat. 10° or 9°58’ N., when they may haul round to the westward, observing to keep 

that depth good, until Palmyra Point bear S.W. by S.; then, of the wind be free, may steer 

for a very remarkable gap or vacancy in the trees, shoaling gradually to 5 fathoms, from 

coarse sand intermixed with shells and red coral, to very fine white sand, of which the 5 fa- 

thoms bank is composed. This gap in the trees should, if possible, be brought to bear south 

in 6 fathoms, before you shoal on the bank to 5, and if kept on that bearing, there is not less 

than 5 fathoms quite across the bank. Having deepened over it to 6 fathoins muddy bottom, 

in the channel, any part of the coast may be steered for direct. 

If the wind be from the southward or S.W. when a ship has rounded Pedro Shoal, with anaproceea 
Palmyra Point bearing S.S.E. or S.E. by S., and in 6 or 7 fathoms, she will not wind thre rte 
better than W. or W. N.W., she may stand on, along the 5 fathoms bank till the gap in the" 
trees bear S.S. E. 3 E. but no farther, because N.W. by N. from the gap, and west of the 
5 fathoms line of soundings, lies the eastern verge of a hard sand bank, with only 3 and 34 
fathoms on it, from which Palmyra Point bears S. 48° E. 14 or 15 miles, and the N.W. 
point of Ceylon S. 9° W. 11 or 12 miles. From this tacking position, if the wind permit, 
you may steer for the gap, (as before directed) or haul to the wind again on the starboard 
tack, and stand to the S. E., or E.S. E. and E., till Palmyra Point bear S. E. by S.; but if 
you have laid up well to the southward, and deepened over the 5 fathoms bank to 6 or 7 
fathoms mud soundings, you may bring it to bear 8.8. E. with safety. Another good turn- 
ing mark while in 5 fathoms, is the gap from S. by W.4 W. to S.S. E.4 E., which space 
formed by that angle on and across the bank, has not any less water than 5 fathoms. 

SHIPS coming over from Point Calymere toward the north coast of Ceylon, or being How w pro- 
bound to the ancliorage at Point Pedro village, should pass the former point in about 9 fa- ing from , 
thoms, and from this depth, with the Pagodas bearing west, if there is not any current, amere. 
5.5. E. course will take them into 6 or 53 fathoms in sight of the gap bearing south, when 
they should follow the foregoing directions. 

The gap is about 6 miles to the westward of Palmyra Point, and in coming from the east- Te sp 
ward it begins to open bearing S, by W. Westerly; as the north coast of Ceylon on both dexrived: ' 
sides of it is luxuriantly cloathed with the Palmyra Tree, it seems probable that the gap has 
been made by the Dutch, that the vacant space might answer as a pilot’s mark to themselves, 
without it appearing such to strangers; for it is very conspicuous, and in the most eligible 
situation for that purpose. Ata small distance to the eastward of it, there are two very \ { 
small vacancies in the trees, which a stranger might at frst mistake for the true one; but to anatwo 
distinguish the true gap, observe, that when in 5 or 6 fathoms it bears S. by W. there is a” °"™ 
single Palmyra tree detached from the rest appearing in the middle of it, between which and 
Point Pedro (the north point of the island) the two false vacancies are situated: but they 
are so small in comparison of the true one, when seen together, that they cannot be mis- 


taken. 
Ships MH Soa anchorage at Point Pedro village to go to the northward, should 
., or so as to bring the gap to bear south when in 6 or 5+ fathoms white Yee. 


about N.W. + 
sand on the southern edge of the bank, then a north course will carry them over it in 5 fa- 


To sail froim 
steer Point Pedre 


To cross 
fromthe east 
raast af Cey- 
Jon to Point 
Calymere 

in the SW, 
AB_ONSVON. 
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thoms, and the depth of water when the land begins to sink with the eye elevated 24-or 25 
feet will be 7 or 8 fathoms, the bottom coarse sand mixed with coral. 


SHIPS bound from the east coast of Ceylon to the Coromandel Coast, after passing 
Molewal Shoal, may steer along the bank of soundings, taking care not to come under 9 or 
10 fathoms in the night until in lat. 10° 0! N., being then clear to the northward of Point 
Pedro Shoal, they may borrow into 8 or 9 fathoms occasionally, in crossing over to Point 
Calymere, which bears from Point Palmyra about N.W.3N., distant 13 leagues. From 
10 to 20, or 25 fathoms, are good depths to preserve, in passing from Molewal to Point 
Calymere in the S.W. monsoon; the depth will decrease considerably abreast of Point 
Pedro Shoal, and to the northward of it, in steering a direct course between them, but there 
is no danger, if a ship do not come under 9 or 10 fathoms. 7 . 
Ifa ship borrow under 15 fathoms, attention to the lead will be requisite in crossing, as 
the current sometimes sets to the westward in the S.W. monsoon, into Palk’s Bay, formed 
between the north part of Ceylon and the continent. When a ship is bound to Madras, or 
farther to the northward, she uced not be particular in borrowing so close to the Points Pal- 
myra and Calymere, but it is prudent to keep in soundings, and she ought to be certain to 
make the Coast of Coromandel well to the southward of her port of destination, for the cur- 
rent frequently sets very strong to the northward along that coast in the 8. W. monsoon. 
— Although the current during the S.W. monsoon, sometimes sets into the bay between the 
continent and the north part of Ceylon, itis more frequently found to set in the opposite 
direction to the eastward, rendering it prudent to keep within a moderate distance of the 


. land; for if a dull sailing ship should happen to round the east side of Ceylon at a great dis- 


Palk’s Bay, 


and Strait. 


tance in the strength of the S.W. monsoon, she would probably not be able to make the 


coast until to the northward of Madras, which has often happened when ships were navigated 
by dead reckoning, 


PALK’S BAY; WINDS and CURRENTS on the 
EASTERN COAST of CEYLON. 


DIRECTIONS TO APPROACH OR DEPART FROM IT IN THE N.E. 
MONSOON. 


THIS BAY, OR GULF, situated between the continent and the north part of Ceylon, 
named after Governor Palk, by the Dutch, is not frequented except by boats and small 
coasting vessels; the water being shoal generally all over it, from 6 or 7 fathoms in some 
places, to 4, 3, and 2 fathoms toward the main, renders the navigation unsafe for large ships. 
It is bounded by Adam’s Bridge to the southward, and by Calymere Point and the Coast of 
Tanjore to the northward ; the Dutch describe three channels formed between that point 
and the north end of Ceylon, which lead into Palk’s Bay; but the southern channel, called 
Palk’s Strait, contiguous to the north Coast of Ceylon, is probably the only one that may be 
considered safe for large ships. | 

Directions have been given for sailing to the north part of the island through this channel, 
by using the gap in the trees as a guide; and it is about 3 leagues wide from the N.W. 
point of Point Pedro Shoal, across the 5 fathoms bank in a W. by N. direction to a bank of 
3 fathoms sand, which bounds it on the N.W. side. ‘This 3 fathoms bank bears N.W. by 
N. from the gap in the trees, ‘distant 3 leagues from the nearest part of Ceylon, having re- 


Ce et eta a acres tomate, 
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gular soundings 6 and 7 fathoms between it and the island, till close to the shore; and the 
5 fathoms bank, of an elliptic form, occupies the space between it and the north end of Point 


Kelsal’s’ 


Pedro Shoal. 

The second channel, called by the Dutch, Kelsal’s Channel, situated nearly mid-way be- Kets’, 
tween Point Calymere and Ceylon, formed by the 3 fathoms bank to the S. E. and an exten- 
sive bank to the N.W., 1s about 6 or 7 miles wide, the depth of water in it from 4 to 5 
fathoms; there are no marks for sailing through, it being too distant from the land. The 
bank that bounds this channel on the north-west side (sometimes called the Middle Bank) 
has on it 3 and 34 fathoms hard sand; it extends from lat. 10° 7’ to 10° 17’ N.. being upward 
of 3 leagues in length about N. N.W. and S.S. E., and nearly joins to the shoals which 
project from Point Calymere. Between these and the bank, there 7s sacd to be a passage 5 andcther - 
or 6 miles wide, called Baker’s Channel, with 44 fathoms water in it, whereas, there are only “™""** 
two or three narrow guts from 4 to 1 mile wide, the deepest water in them 4 fathoms, and 3 
or 3} fathoms between them, the bottom all hard sand; the passage, therefore, in this part, 
seems safe only for small vessels. 

From Point Calymere, shoal water projects far out all round, but the depths decrease gra- Stat water 
dually towards it; about 4 miles from it on the east side, there are 34 and 4 fathoms, and 6 C#!ymere. 
miles to the southward of it only 3 or 34 fathoms, to the westward of the long middle bank, 
and the narrow guts above described. 

From Point Palmyra, the N. E. point of Ceylon, Point Pedro,* the northernmost part of a 
the island, bears W. 4 N. about 3 miles, situated about mid-way between the former point 
and the gap in the trees, and the village is about mid-way betwixt those points. From Point 
Pedro, the north coast of Ceylon extends W. $S. and W. by S. about 5 leagues, which is 
low, covered with Palmyra trees ; the soundings along it, are regular from 7 fathoms within : 
2 or 3 cables lengths off the shore, decreasing to 44 fathoms about 3 leagues off, on the edges 


of the banks which bound the northern side of Palk’s Strait. 
Duteh ae- | 


THE DUTCH DESCRIPTION of the navigation of Palk’s Bay, (practicable in som Duteh ac. 


places only by small vessels) is nearly as follows. Hamenhiel fort stands on a small island, s2viestion 
among other larger islands situated near the N.W. part of Ceylon. When 5 or 6 leagues ®y. 

to the westward of Point Pedro, you perceive Valy Point, to which you must give a birth of 

3 leagues on account of a bank with only 3 fathoms upon it; the N.W. point of Ceylon 

must be passed before Hamenhiel Fort is perceived, and when this point bears S. E. by E. 

the island will bear from S. by W. and S.S.W., you may then steer towards it, bringing the 

fort to bear S. by E., and anchor in 44 or 4 fathoms. In May, June, and July, the S. S.W. 


winds are very violent in these parts, and the tides strong. 


=i 


JAFANAPATAM, in lat. 9° 43’ N: is 5 leagues to the eastward of Hamenhiel ; the Jafnape 
channel is within the islands, and having but 4 feet water in some places, is only frequented 
by the country boats, although there is a considerable coasting trade carried on with this 
place. 
From Jafanapatam to Cajimony Point, the course is E.S.E. 3 leagues, the depths of Catimony 
water only 12 or 13 feet; near the point there is a rock, with only 35 feet water’ upon it. 


The anchorage at Calimony, is in 34 fathoms about 2 miles off shore. 


\ 


POLAN-DIVA, called also Cat Island and Enkhuysen, is small, and lies 3 leagues nnd Polan 
S.W. by S. from Calimony Point; a sand bank projects from the island about a mile, and 
the depths are 5 and 6 fathoms fine sand, in the fair way between these places. 


* This has in general been called the N. Easternmost point of the island, in former works. 


VOL. I. I11 
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Two Bro- TWO BROTHERS, are small islands about 8.S.W. from Polan-Diva, distant 2 or 3 


leagues ; they should not be approached nearer than 2 miles, on account of a rocky reef 
stretching out to the westward. 


Manar 


wanes MANAR ISLAND, the east part, is 6 or 7 leagues to the southward of the Two Bro- 
thers; near the latter, in the fair way, the depths are 5 and 6 fathoms, decreasing much 
toward Manar, on approaching which, the Portuguese Church called Madre de Deos, will be 


seen ; when this bears S.W.,, a small vessel may borrow into 10 or 12 feet water withinda 


mile of the shore. 


Manar is of considerable extent, and from its west end, the distance is about 8 or 10 
leagues W. by N. to the Island Ramisseram, but a vessel must steer first N.W. by N. 6 or 
7 leagues to get into 6 fathoms ouze ; in approaching the N. E. point of the latter island, 


the lead should be kept going, for when in 5 fathoms the depth decreases 2 a fathom at each 
cast. 


Catche-diva 


wand, ana «=©6 CAL CHE-DIVA ISLAND, lies E. N. E. 44 leagues from the N. E. point of Ramis- 
“ow Misnd. seram, and 45 leagues farther on the same bearing lies Cow Island, called also Delft Island, 
which is the westernmost of the islands at the N.W. part of Ceylon; it is about 7 miles 


long, and bears S.W. by S. from Hamenhiel Fort; the depth in the fair way, between these 
islands, is 6 or 7 fathoms. 


‘ 


Hamenhiel 
and Deyvi- 
patam, 


* Gales from 
blow at and carried a strong N. E. and E.N.E. wind with cloudy weather, which deprived us of 
times on the 


island. 


bound to the southern part of Ceylon in December and J anuary, when the weather looks 


* His Majesty's ship, Sheerness, and two other ships, in Trincomale Inner Harbour, were driven on shore and 
wrecked in one of these severe storms. It commenced at sun-set, 7th January, 1805, in a dreadful hurricane 
at N.W., with heavy rain, and shifted suddenly to N. E., when they parted all their cables and drove on shore, 


ie 
a 
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threatning, not to come close to the island until they get into the latitude of its easternmost 
limit, from 7° 20/ to 7° North. 

‘The Lord Thurlow, and Rodney in company, left Madras 26th February, 1796, bound Lord Ter 
to the southward; at 5 A.M. 2d March, steering S.S.E. the Thurlow grounded on the Point Pedro 
northern extremity of Point Pedro Shoal, and made the signal, the Rodney immediately tes reser 
tacked, touched the ground in stays, and when about had 43 fathoms hard sand. Not ap- 
prehending themselves so near the land, they did not sound, but when observations were 
taken at noon, they found a current had set them considerably to the westward, and made 
the part of the shoal on which the Thurlow grounded 5 miles to the eastward of Madras by 


chronometers, and in about lat. 9° 57’ or 58’ N.,* distant from the shore 7 miles. 
In October and November, the weather is often very unsettled, with squalls, rain, light Ntw!™" 
settied wea- 


baffling winds, and frequent calms along the N. E. and East coast of Ceylon, with strong ther sive 
southerly 


currents running to the southward; ships bound to Trincomale in these months, or at any Current. 
time in the N, E. monsoon, should endeavour to get into soundings to the northward of that 
port, to prevent being carried past it by the currents. 

On the 28th November, 1796, a squadron of the Company’s shipst left Madras bound fastances or 
to Trincomale, had light northerly winds and calms with a current running strong to the 
southward, which carried them to the southward of the Basses. On the 15th December, 
they were in lat.6° N., no land in sight, the southerly current then abated, and with the 
wind at E. N. E. and N. E. they reached Trincomale on the 20th, after a passage of 22 days 
from Madras. 

In October and November, a strong current may always be expected to set along the east 
side of the island to the southward, when the wind is from the northward, or when It is light 
and variable. Off the Great Basses, it then sets to the southward at times 14 and 2 miles 
an hour; at other times it is weak, and follows the direction of the land to the westward as 
far as Point de Galle, or even to Colombo; this has also been experienced in March, when 
the winds were faint and variable. 

The southerly current that runs along the east side of the island during the N. E. mon- 
soon, is generally deflected from the shore to seaward about the Great Basses; and at the 
S.W. part of the Island near Point de Galle, it sometimes sets off shore, but seldom very 


The current 


strong. 
When the wind blows strong along the shore on either coast, the current is generally go- 7y¢ cv 
the wind, 


verned by it, and runs strong to the eastward along the south side of the island with the Yyrue 
steady winds which prevail in the westerly monsoon ; but in this season, on the eastern coast, scr" 
the winds, although variable, are generally from the land, and a drain of current often sets to’ 


the southward between the Friar’s Hood and the Basses. = 
udden 
aqualis from 


The high land is often enveloped in clouds, by the great quantity of vapour with which 
this island is generally covered, and from heavy dense clouds, severe squalls blow at times times." 
from the land, which require caution, as they give very little warning. These squalls are 
most liable to happen at the changing of the monsoons, or during the strength of the S.W. 


monsoon. 

Ships bound from the Malabar Coast to Bengal, or the Coromandel Coast, in the N. E. 7oprecees 
monsoon, generally work along the south coast of Ceylon to the Great Basses, or farther }tcy*" 
when it is practicable, then stretch off to the eastward into the open sea, where they meet %:"™ 
the monsoon steady, and get clear of the southerly current, running along the east side of the ¢’7' in * 
s00n), 


island during the strength of the monsoon. 
In standing across the bay to the eastward, a westerly current is generally experienced, 


* Captain Heywood, in his survey of the shoal, makes the northern extremity in lat. 9° 56’ N. 


+ Asia, Manship, Goddard, Camden, Pitt, and Lord Macartney. 
¢ Some ships after making several degrees of easting from the land about the Basses by the reckoning, have 


unexpectedly got sight of the Island again. I1j2 
I 1 
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particularly within 20 or 30 leagues of Ceylon ; it is, therefore, prudent, to stand off several 
degrees from the island, and then take the advantage of favorable shifts of wind to work to 
the northward in the middle of the bay, where brisk gales from the southward, of short dura- 
tion, are at times liable to happen, even in the strength of the N. E. monsoon, although not 
always to be expected. 

In the latter end of February, or in March, when the force of the N. E. monsoon is abated, 
there is at times, little southerly current running along the east coast of Ceylon; in March, 
it sometimes sets weakly to the northward, with a kind of night and day winds, similar to 
land and sea breezes; ships, should, therefore, after reaching the Basses in this month, con- 
tinue to work round the east side of the island, if the winds are moderate, and the current 
not strong against them. 

When they reach the easternmost part of the coast about Aganis, the winds and currents 
may be expected more favorable for getting to the northward than they are at the S. E. part 
of the coast about the Basses ; and on the southern part of the Coromandel Coast, a favor- 
able current setting along shore to the northward, is alinost certain in March, with light fa- 
vorable breezes for proceeding up the Bay. If N.E. winds are encountered off the S. E. 
part of Ceylon, a ship ought to stand to the eastward into the open sea, where the wind will 
most probably become variable at N.W. and Westward. 


COAST OF COROMANDEL* 


DESCRIPTION OF THAT COAST, FROM POINT CALYMERE TO MADRAS, 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


rosilfrom A SHIP being in 18 or 20 fathoms water, abreast of Point Pedro Shoal, and bound to 
partot  Negapatam in the S.W, monsoon, may steer N. W. by N. 8 or 10 leagues, taking care to 
wardeNega- keep in soundings ; should the water deepen after having run a few leagues to the northward 
the8.W. of the head of the shoal, she ought to haul more to the westward, and keep in from 12, or 14, 

’ ta 16 fathoms; for the wind often draws to west, and sometimes to W. N.W,, witha strong 
current running to the northward, rendering it difficult to get near the land between Point 
Calymere and Negapatam, when a ship is far out in the offing. If she pass in sight of the 
low land about Point Calymere, it will be proper in a large ship, not to come under 6 or 7 
fathoms toward the reef or shoal flat projecting from that Point, and she will in this depth, 
pass the point at the distance of 24 or 3 leagues. She may afterward steer along the coast 
in 8 fathoms, which will carry her outside of the 34 fathoms shoal, situated to the southward 
of Negapatam, and when the white house, which is about 5 miles to the southward of that 


place, bears west southerly, she is clear of its northern extreme, and may haul in for the 
road, and anchor in 5 or 54 fathoms. 


ceo. siteot, POINT CALYMERE, in lat. 10° 18! or 1834’ N., lon. 79° 58’ E., is low, covered with 
rare.” cocoa-nut trees, and ought not to be approached under 53 or 6 fathoms; the two pagodas, 
called Point Calymere Pagodas, in lat. 10° 23’ N. lon. 80° 0’ E., stand near each other, about 
a mile from the shore, and 6 or 7 miles to the N. N. Eastward of the southern extremity of 
the point. From these pagodas, the direction of the coast is about N. 4 W. to Negapatam, 


* The whole extent of coast, from Point Calymere to Ballasore, is generally implied under this name, al- 
peionce it poker ty belongs only to the southern part; the coasts of Golconda, and Orixa, form the other parts 
e northward. 
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the distance 20 miles ; all the land in this space is low, and planted with cocoa-nut trees 
near the sea. In lat. 10° 283.‘N. about 6 miles to the northward of the two Pagodas, there 

is a remarkable tall cocoa-nut tree by itself, and 3 miles farther, a tuft of the same trees 
much higher than the rest, which bears due west from the south end of Negapatam Shoal. Nerspasao 
In lat. 10° 36’ N., about 5 miles to the northward of the tuft of trees last mentioned, there __ 
is a clump of thick bushes, or small trees, a little elevated, which 1s the first thing seen in 
making the Jand from the S, Eastward; and it rises in the form of a saddle, when viewed 
from 17 or 18 fathoms water, 5 or 6 leagues off shore. This saddle bush, is at a small dis- 
tance from the sea, and about 14 mile to the S.S.W. of a sand hill near the beach, which 

has on it some cocoa-nut trees, and bears due west from the north end of Negapatam Shoal ; 
close to the sand hill on the north side, a white house 1s perceived among the trees near the 


beach, which is also a mark for the north end of the shoal. 


NEGAPATAM SHOAL, extends nearly north and south about 64 or 7 miles, and is 
little more than 2 cable’s lengths across on any part: it is composed of hard sand and stones, 
having from 24 feet on its south part to 19 feet at the north end. About mid-channel be- 
tween it and the shore, the depths are from 34 to 44 fathoms, and 5 fathoms close to its 
inner edge. The south extremity of the shoal is distant from the beach about 3 miles, and 
the north end about 4 miles distant from the same. 

The depths close to the shoal on the outside, are 6 and 7 fathoms, and a ship bound to 
the northward ought not to come under 7 fatboms until to the northward of the Sand Hill 
and White House among the trees near the beach, or until Negapatam Flagstaff, or the 
Black Pagoda, bears N.W. 4 W. or N.W. by W.; she may then haul in over some know)s 
that lie near the head of the shoal, and if the flagstaff bears at all to the northward of N.W. 
i W., will have overfalls of 7 to 5 fathoms on them. From 21 feet water on the north 
point of the shoal, Negapatam Flagstaff bears N. 45° W. distant 8 miles, and the sand bil 
west. 

‘The common anchorage at Negapatam during the fair season, is in 5, or 54 fathoms, soft Tomree™ 
wrcund, with the flagstaff about W. or W. by S., off shore 1} or 2 miles. When the wea- 
ther is unsettled, ships should anchor out in 6 or 7 fathoms, with the flagstaff W. 4 S., and 
the highest of the Five Pagodas N.W. or N.W. 7 N., good holding ground. 

Fresh provision for present use may be got here, with vegetables and fruit, and also rice, 4 refress 
but firewood 1s a scarce article. The watering place, 1s ata great tank, about 4 a mile up 
the river ; ships generally employ the country boats to bring off water, as it might be tedious 
and dangerous to use their own, on account of the surf, which breaks bigh on the bar when 
there is any swell. The rise of tide on the springs, is about 3 feet ; high water about 5 hours 


on full and change of the moon. 


NEGAPATAM FORT, is in Jat. 10° 454! N. lon. 79° 55’ E., by the trizonometrical Geo. Site. 
survey of General Lambton ; the town lies to the northward of it, near the entrance of a 
litle river capable of receiving small country vessels, which bas a north and south entrance, 
the land between them being an island; the boats use the windward entrance in passing out, \ 
and the leeward one to return according to the monsoon.* A considerable trade is carried 


on at this place by small coasting vessels. 
About 14 mile N. N.W. from the Fort stands the old Black Pagoda, which is one of the Binck Pa. 


objects most conspicuous in approaching this part of the coast, the whole of it having a low 


* There is reason to think, the entrance of this river is liable to change, for it runs parallel to the shore near 
2 of a mile, and not more than 100 yards from the sea, having between them only a low bank of sand. The 
proper entrance is at present, to the northward of the town, and the bar is tolerably smooth in fine weather, 
when ships boats may go over it into the river; but they cannot land any where else, on account of the surf. 
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drowned aspect when first seen from the offing, and is in general a sandy barren soil, planted 
with cocoa-nut trees in many places. | 


Fivewnite FIVE WHITE PAGODAS OF NAGORE, are in lat. 10° 49' N. distant about 4 
Nagore. miles from Negapatam, or 3 miles from the Black Pagoda, the direction of the coast be- 
tween them being nearly true north. These White Pagodas are excellent sea-marks for dis- 
tinguishing Nagore River, situated close to them on the north side, where a great trade is 
carried on in piece goods, rice, &c. There is 8 feet on the bar at high water during the 
springs, when the rise of tide is about 3 feet, and flows to 85 hours. Several vessels of 2 
and 3 hundred tons burthen belong to this place, and are navigated by natives, who conduct 
them to the west coast of Sumatra, Achen, Malacca Strait, and other parts on the east side 
Anchorage. of the Bay of Bengal, where they have a constant trade. The anchorage in the road at Na- 
gore, is 2 or 3 miles off the entrance of the river, in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the five White 


Pagodas W.S.W. or W. by 8S. The coast is low, and at times inundated near the mouth 
of the river. 


’ 


Geo. Site of TRANQUEBAR, in lat. 11° 14’ N. lon. 79° 55’ E., bears north a little westerly from 
rivers adja-- Nagore, distant about 4 leagues ; between them, lie several small rivers; that of Karical, 
eont. e ° 
about 15 or 2 leagues from Tranquebar, may be known by a bushy tree near it: ships may 
anchor abreast of this river in 5 or 6 fathoms, but the entrance is not easily perceived, being 
formed by a narrow point of sand extending along the coast; the opening is to the northward, 
nearly parallel to it, which is the case with most of the rivers hereabout. To the southward 
of Karical river about a mile, is Coluncherry river ; and between this and Nagore, Tiroomale 
river is situated: the bars which occupy the mouths of these small rivers, render them navi- 
gable only at high water by boats, or the small country vessels called Chilingas. Tranquebar 
is easily known,<by the fort and houses having a neat appearance, which are generally very 
white. 
Soundings» In cousting along from Negapatam to Tranquebar, the shore may be approached to 6 fa- 
thoms ; the depths are 5 fathoms about 2 miles off, 7 fathoms about 3 miles, and 12 fathoms 
‘about 6 miles off shore. In passing the river at Tranquebar, a ship ought not to come un- 
der 6 or 7 fathoms, on account of a bank projecting to a small distance from the shore. 
From Tranquebar the coast extends nearly north about 7 leagues to the entrance of Cole- 
to the north roon or Kolram river, and may be approached to 6 or 7 fathoms regular soundings, but 10 
ies or 11 fathoms are good depths to preserve in coasting along. To the northward of Tran- 
quebar at 2 leagues distance lies the village Caverypatam, in lat. 11° 8’ N, close to the 
mouth of the river called New Cavery, and near it, two small pagodas stand at a little dis- 
tance from the shore. 
The small river Tiroomale Washil, (taking its name from a pagoda that is seen inland) is 
about 2 leagues to the northward of Caverypatam, having a bank stretching near a mile from 
its mouth, but as the depth in the approach to it gradually decreases, it is not dangerous. 
The land to the northward of this river, is rather higher than the coast to the southward, 
which from Point Calymere is all very low, and only discerned from the offing by the trees 
Brndng. 20d buildings. On the southern part of the coast, the bank of soundings is very flat to 20 
| fathoms about 5 leagues off; but from 70 fathoms about 8 or 84 leagues from the land, it has 
a steep declivity to no ground 100 fathoms. To the northward ot Nagore, soundings do not 
extend so far out, the depths from thence, being ane 40 or 45 fathoms about 54 or 6 
leagues off shore, and the bank shelves suddenly from 45 or 50 fathoms, to no ground. 


Coast from . 


Eolereon | COLEROON RIVER, in about lat. 11° 22’ N. has within the entrance, a small island 
adjacent. 


with the fort of Devicotta, and may be known in coming from the southward by the land 
se’ terminating in a point on the south side of the river, the direction of which being formerly 
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north, from thence turns to N. N.W. and N.W. by N. about 3 leagues to Porto-Novo, 
forming a kind of Bay. But the best mark to know this place is a thick plantation of trees 
near the sea, called Coleroon Wood, which is higher than the other land, and when first seen 
from sea appears like a low level island, sloping toward each extreme. Inland, are situated 
four remarkable buildings, called the Chalambaram Pagodas; when just touching the south 
part of Coleroon Wood they bear W. ¢ N. when on with the middle of it they bear west, 
but will not be perceived if a ship is well in-shore, until they open to the northward of the 
wood, bearing then W. by S. ¢ S. 

COLEROON SHOAL, projects 4 or 5 miles from the entrance of the river, and stretch- fcleros 
ing to the southward, joins the shore about the south part of Coleroon Wood ; the inner part 
of it is dry at low water, and from 11 or 12 fathoms near the outer edge, it is steep to 3 or 
4 fathoms. A Jarge ship in coasting along here, should not come under 15 fathoms in the Sra‘. 
night, nor under 12 or 13 fathoms in the day toward this dangerous shoal.* When the sou- 


thernmost of the Chalambaram Pagodas is on with the south part of Coleroon Wood, you 
are abreast the southern end of the shoal, which does not extend far out. When the two 
middle pagodas are in one bearing W. S.W. and Porto-Nova Flagstaff W. by N.4N., a 
ship will be in 12 fathoms near the north end of the shoal, which is here, nearly 5 miles dis- 
tant from the shore ; but a ship bound into Porto-Nova, should bring the flagstaff W. by N. 
4 N. when the two middle Chalambaram Pagodas are bearing W.S.W. 4 S., she will then 
be clear of the north end of the shoal, and may haul in for the Road ; or if in 18 or 20 fa- 
thoms, she may haul in for it, when the flagstaff bears W. N.W. 


PORTO-NOVO, in about lat. 11° 31’ N., and 3 leagues to the N. N.Westward of Porto-novo 
Coleroon River, is a place of some trade, and the road affords good anchorage in southerly 
winds, being sheltered from these by Coleroon Shoal, which breaks the swell. Ships may Accporage. ! 
anchor in 6 fathoms mud, good holding ground, with the southernmost of the four Chalam- 
baram Pagodas S.W. + W., and Porto-Novo Flagstaff W. 4 N., off shore 2 miles. The 
river is small, navigable only by boats and country vessels. Water is procured from a tank 


a little way up, but it is brackish and of a pernicious quality. 


CUDDALORE TOWN, AND RIVER, in lat. 11° 43’ N. lon. 79° 503’ E. bears “*"'"* 
from Porto-Nova nearly N. by E. distant about 3 leagues; the coast is safe to approach to 
7, 8, or 9 fathoms, from 2 to 3 miles off shore. A little to the northward of Porto-Nova, 
begin white sand hills near the sea, which extend along shore, and from the offing appear 
like islands, being higher than the adjacent coast. The anchorage at Cuddalore is in 6, 7, 44 
or 8 fathoms good ground, with the bar of the river from W. to W. S.W., and the ruins of 


Fort St. David N. N.W. 4 W. off shore 14 mile. The river is small, shut up by a bar at 
Water, fresh provisions, vegetables, fruits, and 


the entrance, and navigable only by boats. 
The ruins of Fort St. David, lie 2 or 3 miles to 


other refreshments are got at this place. 
the northward of Cuddalore, from which: a bank projects about a large 4 mile to seaward. 
to Pond 


From Cuddalore to Pondicherry, the coast extends about N. N. E. 4 E. 5 leagues, being « 
low and sandy near the sea, and may be approached with safety to 8 or 9 fathoms, the’ ” 
soundings decreasing regularly to 7 fathoms about 1 or 14 mile off shore. From 42 or 45 
fathonis about 6 leagues from the land, the bank has a sharp declivity to no soundings. 

In coasting along from Point Calymere to Pondicherry, a ship may at discretion keep in 


‘ 
i] 


* H. M.S. Falmouth, standing in toward the shoal in the night, intending to tack in 12 fathoms, but missing 
stays, got into 4} fathoms, and was obliged to anchor; the weather being moderate, they warped out in the 
morning and made sail. It may be observed, that the water shoalens more suddenly in standing toward the 
shore about Coleroon, than at any other part of the coast. 


Geo. Site. 


Coast 


to Sadras. 


Conjimeer. 


Alemparva. 


Geo. Site of 
Sadras. 
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soundings between 10 and 14 fathoms, except when passing Coleroon Shoal, she ought not 
to come under 13 or 14 fathoms. 

Capt. Driver, of the ship Clyde, states that he got into shoal soundings on a bank off 
Cuddalore ; having on the 20th August, 1822, made the land off Porto-Nova, and steering 
occasionally N. N. E. along the coast, in 12 and 13 fathoms, shoaled suddenly to 5 fathoms, 


and had many casts from 5 to 64 fathoms, then hauled more off, and soon deepened. This 
he calls a shoal patch of sand off Cuddalore. 


PONDICHERRY, in lat. 11° 56’ N. lon. 79° 54’ E., or 1° 26° West from Flagstaff 
Point Trincomale, by chronometers, is situated close to the sea, and easily distinguished by 
its numerous buildings, having an agreeable aspect when viewed from seaward. To. the 
N.W. of the town, on a Jong flat hill, there is a piece of remarkable black land at a small 
distance in the country, having on it a grove or tuft of trees, which is the first thing discerned 
in approaching this part of the coast from sea, and is a good mark to know Pondicherry. 
There is a small river, into which the country boats and small vessels enter, when trading 
to this place. In the fair weather season, from the Ist of January to October, the common 
anchorage in the road, is abreast the town in 7 or 8 fathoms, about ? of a mile from it; 
small ships may moor in 54 or 6 fathoms; but during the season when stormy weather may 
be apprehended, it is prudent to anchor well out, in J2 or 14 fathoms, in what is called the 
outer road. 

From Pondicherry to Sadras, in about lat. 12° 35! N., the distance is 15 leagues, and the 
direction of the coast nearly N. N. E. 4 E., which is in general low, with sand hills in some: 
places fronting the sea; from 10 to 14 or 15 fathoins, are good depths to keep, in sailing 
between these places. From 42 or 45 fathoms, about 5 or 6 leagues off shore, the bank 
shelves suddenly to no ground. ‘The bottom is mostly sand or gravel, in the offing. 


CONJIMEER, a small river where there are some ruins of buildings, is distant about 4 
leacues N.N. E. 4 E. from Pondicherry ; between them, sand hills extend along the coast, 
and behind these, the black land from the back of Pondicherry gradually decreasing, termi- 


nates about a mile to the southward of Conjimeer. Abreast of this place, the anchorage is 
good, in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, about 13 or 2 miles off shore, 


ALEMPARVA, bears nearly N.N. E. 4 E. from Conjimeer, about 43 or 5 leagues; 
about 1 league beyond the latter, a thick wood and a village is perceived, from whence to 
the south point of Alemparva river, which rises in sand hills, and projects a little into the sea, 


the coast 1s rather low; the north side of the river is covered with trees, and several small 
hills appear in the country. 


SADRAS, in lat. 12° 312’ N. lon. 80° 133! E. bears from the entrance of the small river 
Alemparva N. N. E. and N.N. E. 4 E. nearly 7 leagues ; the coast between them is gene- 
rally barren with some sand hills, and few trees appear till within 3 leagues of the former 


place, where is the southern extremity of a thick wood of palmyra trees, extending about a 


Coast from 
thence, 


league along shore to the northward. Abreast of this wood, the shore being more flat than 
to the northward or southward, a ship in passing it, should edge out a little, into 11 or 12 
fathoms. There is another wood about 5 or 6 miles to the northward of the former, which 
appears to project out into a point when viewed from the southward. From abreast the 
south part of this wood, the flagstaff of Sadras may be perceived over the trees that hide the 
town, for this place is not easily discerned from the sea, on account of the trees with which 
it is surrounded. ‘T'wo pagodas may be seen in passing, one to the southward, the other to 
the northward, but they are not very conspicuous. About 4 miles to the southward of 
Sadras, there 1s the entrance of the small river Palyam, or Paliar. This part of the coast, 
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is known from seaward by a ridge of hills inland, at the back of Sadras, some of which are 
very rugged, and this ridge is generally called the High Land of Sadras, or Sadras Hills. 
When the highest of these bears N.W. , the town of Sadras is nearly abreast. 

From Sadras to Madras, the distance is 10 leagues N. by E., the coast between them is '° ™**"* 
generally Jow and woody near the sea, but inland “there are high hills; in coasting along, 
trom 12 to 17 or 20 fathoms, are good depths to keep in, but it will be prudent not to come 
under 12 or 14 fathoms in a large ship, particularly in the night, when to the north of the 
seven pagodas, on account of the rect of Tripaloor. On this part of the coast, the bank (as 
betore) has a sudden declivity, from 40 to 45 fathoms sand or gravel, about 5-or 6 leagues 
off shore, to no ground. 

About 3 or 4 miles off shore, at Sadras, the depths are 9 and 10 fathoms, but to the 
northward of that place the coast becomes more steep, those depths being about 2 to 3 


iniles off. 

To the northward of Sadras about 7 miles, are the Seven M/oolivaram Pagodas, not dis- 
cernible except when well in with the land ; two of them stand near the sea, one of these on 
a rock washed by it, and is nearly destroyed, although this pagoda, z# ws said, stood anciently 


at a considerable distance from the shore, the sea having encroached greatly on the land ; 
four of them are situated in the valley near the foot of tlic southernmost high land, and the 
other on its extreme point; the view of those in the valley is often intercepted by the woods, 
particularly when they bear to the westward. 

From the Seven Pagodas to Covelong, or Covolam, the coast extends N. by E. a little 
Easterly, about 3 leagues ; between them, a rocky shoal projects about a mile or more into 
the sea, and bears E.S. E. from the small hill of ‘Tripaloor, known by being much nearer Tripatoor 
the shore than any of the others. ‘This reef should have a proper birth in passing, for ie 
appears to be steep to, as will appear by the following extract, taken from the Rockingham’s 


journal, 

Rockingham, 26th of May, 1776, at half-past 10 P. M., hauled in a little from 132 to 12 
fathoms, directly after had 11 fathoms, and steered N. N. [2.3 next cast 104 fathoms, steer- 
ed N. It. the next cast had 84 fathoms, and in hauling out to the eastward “the ship struck 


upon a rock, and soon bilged ; “ad 6 fathoms under the bow, 64 a little wav ahead, 55 un- 
der the stern, and 44 at the main chains. From the wreck observed lat. 12° 43" N., two of 
. and the extremes of the land from North to S. by W., off 


the Seven Pagodas bearing S.W. 
shore about 4 miles. The Nancy, Capt. Jamison, which anchored near us, to assist in 


saving the treasure, had two cables cut by the foul ground; and H. M.S. Sea-Horse, near 
her, parted a cable.* 


ST. THOME, OR ST. THOMAS, bears from Covelong N. 4 E. about 4 Jeagues ; st. thomas, 
this is a small town elose to the sea, called by some Maliapore, having near ita plantation ot 
Palmyra trees ; JnJand, the country is mountainous, but that called St. Thomas's Mount, 
about 2 miles from the sca, is the northernmost, and easily known in failing along, being - 
lower than the others, regular and sloping 1 in its shape, with a church built on it, and some 


other buildings and trees in its vicluity. 
From St. ‘Thom: is, the coast stretches N. $ E. near 4 miles to Madras, and is low to- General re- 


ward the sca, but safe to approach to 9 or 10 fathoms; between them, a black Pagoda is 


seco In passing. 
* The distance of 4 miles, stated to be off shore, is certainly not correct; for the bearings of the land, de- 
note the place where the Rockingham was wrecked, to be much nearer to the shore than 4 miles. Her dis- 
tance from it was probably not above 1 or 2 miles. 
Capt. Barclay, of the ship Buliner, in May, 1820, is said to have carried soundings of from 5 to 7 fathoms 
ona bank in lat. 12° 20! N. with Sadras iils ovis W. by N., distant from the nearest shore about 10 miles. 
Aud the same Navigator, states, that he had only 4, 5, and 6 fithons On another bank, in lat. 12° 45’ or 


12° 47° N. and about 14 Icagues off shore. 
VOL. FE. : K Kk 
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From Point Calymere to Madras, the greatest part of the coast is lined with a sandy 
_ beach, having a great surf rolling in upon it during both monsoons, which renders it ha- 
zardous and imprudent to Jand at any time in a ship's boat. Along the whole extent of 
coast, on this side of the peninsula, to Bengal river, the country boats are peculiarly con- 
structed for passing through the surf; being built without timbers, with their planks sewed 
together, they bend to its force, and are very easily repaired. 
The whole of this coast, together with that of Malabar on the western side of the penin- 


sula of Hindoostan, is at present subject to, or under the influence and protection of the 
British Government. 


Madras. 


MADRAS, OR FORT ST. GEORGE, is the principal settlement on the coast of 
Coromandel, and the seat of the superior governor and council. The town within the walls 
of the fort, where most of the Europeans dwell, is composed of neat and well-built houses, 
with flat terrace roofs. The Black Town, which 1s Jarger, lies to the northward at a small 
distance, inhabited by Elindoo Merchantz, Moors, Armenians, Jews, &c. with some Euro- 
peans, who have not houses in the fort. A small river or canal, extends around great part 
of the walls of the fortifications, adding considerably to the security of the place, which is 
deemed a very strong fortress. Itis a place of great trade, and the coast although sandy 
close to the sca, becomes fertile and of an agreeable aspect at a small distance inland; the 
water Is excellent, and plenty of all sorts of provisions may be procured for a fleet of ships, 
but firewood is a scarce article, 

As the surf breaks very high on the beach, the country boats are employed on all occa- 
sions where communication with the shore is requisite. The boats belonging to the ships 
A caution. in the road, frequently proceed to the back of the surf, where they anchor on the outside of 

it, and call the boats from the beach to carry on shore their passengers, &c. : 

It happens, frequently, when the weather is unsettled with a heavy swell rolling in, that 
the surf is so high, as to mgke it dangerous for any of the country boats to pass to, or from 
the shore ; when this is the case, a flag is displayed at the Beach-House, (a sort of custom 
house close to the landing-place) to caution all persons on board of ships against landing, 
which should be carefully attended to, for many lives have been lost at different times, 


through the temerity of Europeans proceeding to pass through the surf, in defiance of the 
admonitory signal. 


Roadand "The road is open to all winds excepting those that blow from the westward, off the land, 
anchorage. 


and there is generally a swell tumbling in from seaward, making ships labour or roll consi- 
derably at times ; they are also very liable to liave the cables rubbed or cut through, by 
pieces of wrecks or lost anchors, there being many of the latter in the northern part of the 
road.* To the southward, where large ships moor, in 9, 10, or 11 fathoms, it is more clear, 
and less risk of injury to the cables. ‘The bottom in many places is stiff mud, from which 
it is sometimes difficult to extricate the anchors. ‘To mvor in 9 fathoms, with the flagstaff 
from N,W. 4 W. to W.N.W. is a good situation for,a large ship, where she will be about 
2 miles from the shore ; but ships having a cargo to discharge, often moor in 84 or 9 fathoms 
abreast the flagstaff, with it bearing West or W. by N. In the season liable to bad weather, 
Cautions for it will be prudent to anchor well out, and keep the ship in trim ready to proceed to sea, 
ships during | ' ° . ° 
the precari- should circumstances render this advisable; the gales generally commence at N.W. blowing 


strong from the land, with which ships can run off shore, before the wind veer to the N. E. 
_and eastward, when it would be impossible to get out to sea. 


: « 
* Ships that moor or anchor under 9 fathoms, if it can be conveniently done, ought with their boat to sweep 


the bottom with a small line within the range of their cables, to discover if any anchors are in the way, whereby 
they might receive Injury. I have been weighing two lost anchors, close to the ship after we had moored. 
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From the beginning of October, to the 10th or 15th of December, is considered the most 
dangerous season to remain in Madras Road, or at any of the other ports on this coast. 
Gales have also been known to happen in Apriland May :* notwithstanding, ships are found 
in Madras Road, at all times, for these gales are not frequent, and if a ship be kept in good 
condition for proceeding to sea, embracing the opportunity to weigh, cut, or slip, and run out 
on the first approach of a gale, there is probably little danger to be apprehended ; but many 
ships by remaining at anchor, have at various times been driven on shore. 

One of the severest storms ever known at Madras, which destroyed nearly all the vegeta- 4 severe 
tion, &c. commenced from the northward on the 10th December, 1807, shifted to the N. E, December. 
and [ast, where it blew a hurricane, and then veered to S. E. raging with equal violence. 

The lighthouse, erected upon the Exchange, or Commercial Lall, to guide ships into the nina. 
Road, or clear of Pulicat Shgal in the night, is 90 feet above the level of the sea, and may 
be seen about 5 leagues from the deck of a large ship, or nearly 7 leayues from the mast- 
head ; the south part of Pulicat Shoal, bears from it about N. by E, 3 E. 13 miles, but to 
keep clear of the shoal, the light should bear to the westward of S.S.W. 2 W. 

At anchor -in December, 1793, with the flagstaff of Madras fort bearing west 2 miles, by Approxima- 


lat. of Ma- 


mean of several days observations, I made it in lat. 13° 4 10" N., and in May, 1795, I made ¥3t. of Ma- 
it 13° 4/12" N. Captain P. Heywood's observations, place it in lat. 13° 4’ N. ae cod the 
Captain John Warren, of H. M. 33d regiment, Temporary Astronomer at Madras, in the 
absence of Mr. Goldingham, by 176 observations of the sun with circle and zenith sector, 
made the observatory in lat. 13° 4’ 5” 30,7 N. And by 500 observations of 52 stars 
within 8° of the zenith, taken with the zenith sector, he made it in lat. 13° 4/13” 17” N. 
The mean of which gives 13° 4/9” 23”, 8 N. for the lat. of Madras Observatory, by 676 
observations, taken by Captain Warren. , 
The lon. of this place is generally considered to be more correctly ascertained, than any 
other place on the coasts of India, which opinion is corroborated by the following obser- 


vations. 
Allowing Bombay Castle in lon. 72° 57’ 40° the difference of lon. I measured from it by Approxima- 
. vs . ion of the 
mean of 3 chronometers, made Madras [lagstaffin ........ . lon, 80° 19/ 25% lon. of the 
agstaff uv 
the fort. 


By chronometers from Bombay, aot ; ree 
it as above, Capt. P. Heywood made ditto... +... eee, 80° 21° 40 


By chronometers from Bombay, “Tnost 
ditto 


it as above, Captain C. C. Me. Intosh 80° 99! 40° 


NIAC. 4a dose et eee ee. ee 4 ve & 
Mean 80° 21’ 15° 

Allowing Point de Galle in 80° 20’ E. 
by 2 chronometers, the difference eae Bi eM -es donde Set te Ae 80° 21' 59" 
jon. I measured, made. ....... 
By mean of 20 sets observations@ € * 2). Beata wees 
kee in the Road, I made ..... {aitto Poe we ee =~ 80" 22 e 


Mean of the whole 80° 21’ 42’ E. 


The Observatory at Madras, is 2’ 20" W. from the church in the fort, and the latter is 
nearly on the meridian of the flagstaff, or very little to the westward of it, and among seven 
years observations of Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites, taken by Mr. Goldingham, the Astro- 


* On the 4th of May, 1811, H. M.S. Dover, the Chichester Store Ship, and several other vessels, were driven 
from their anchors on shore and wrecked, in a violent storm at eastward, which beat in the dvors of the houses, 
broke down the trees and the flagstaff of the fort. An American ship went to sea at the commencement of the 


storm, and received no particular injury. 
K xk 2 


— Currents. 


F.nnere. 
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nomer at Madras, I find 7 observations corresponding, taken at the i Observatory at 
Greenwich ; the mean of which, places Madras Flagstaff in lon. . . 80° 29 18" East. 


By adding to this the former mean lon. obtained by chronometers 80° 9)! 4a! 
and lunar observations . ; 


Gives for the lon. of Madras Flags an. Bones Me, A nie db oh ols wee we 80° 22’ 0" East, 


by mean of lunar observations, chronometers, and corresponding observations, immersions 
and emersions of Jupiter’s Satellites. Mr. Goldinghain informed me, that by correspondent 
sights, and various other observations taken during his residence at Madras Observatory, 
deduced to the flagstaff of the fort, made it in lon. 80° 21! E., without sensible error. In 
the Report received from Madras, in 1824, on the experiments and observations, made for 
determining the length of the Pendulum at the lO: and at Madras, in order to obtain 
the Ellipticity of the Earth, Mr. 

21" EB. which would place the Fort in 80° 19' 41" E. The late General Lambton, and 
Major Hodgson, both state the established longitude of the observatory to be 80° 18! 30" E. 

In the beginning, and during the strength of the N. le. monsoon, the current sets strong 
along the coast to the southward, sometimes 12 and 9 miles an hour in December, but 
abates in January. 

During the 8.W. monsoon, particularly in the early part of it, after the Ist of I’ebruary, 
the current frequently runs equally strong to the northward, which-makes it necessary for 
ships to fall in with the land to windward of the port to which they are bound 
ought not to be neglected by ships that sail indiffcrently upon a wind. 

The Lushington, on the 6th of February, 1811, made the land at Pulicat, and anchored 
in 7 fathoms, with the flagstaff N.W. by W., the current running strong to the northward ; 
with the sea-breczes scant at S. E., and the land-breezes at $.W. , she was two days setting 
to Madras. The Duncan, Madras, and Anna, also fell in with the land a little to the nor th- 
ward, on the 5th of February, and did not reach Madras till the 7th at nnidmght. 

Ships approaching Madras after the Ist of February, ought, therefore, not to make the 
ied to the northward, but endeavour to steer direct for it, or rather to make it bearing to 
the N. Westward, particularly if the wind be southerly. 
tember to I ebruary, ships must endeavour to make the land a little to the northward, tor 
many ships which made the land a little to the south of Madras in the N. E. monsoon, have 


been from one, to two, and three weeks, galning a few miles to the northward, and ith the 
utmost difficulty reached the port. 


: this caution 


COAST of COROMANDEL continued, from MADRAS to the 
NORTHWARD ;. 


WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
ENNORE, * a village in lat. 13° 15’ N., bears from Madras N. by E. ¢ E., distant 34 


leagues, and about 14 mile to the souihivard of the village, stands Pino: House, close to 


the sea. Neara league to the northward of that house, is situated the southern extremity 
of PULICAT SHOALS, bearing about W.S.W. from a thick tope of trees, which is the 


first to the northward of Ennore I ouse, and may be known by two trees at its southern ‘ex- 
tremity, separated from the rest. The sea generally breaks about 1} mile from the shore, 


* Called Trifoo and Natoor, in some old charts and directories. 


Goldingham marks the observations to be in lon. 80° 17’ 


In the opposite season frem Sep-: 


"eee ees = 2" SE ee 
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on the south part of the shoal or reef opposite to the tope of trees, there being less water on 
this part than any where else. The most dangerous part of the reef, is a place with 3 and 
34 fathoms hard sand on it, distant 3 miles from the southern part mentioned where it 
breaks, and the same distance off the shore abreast, having 10 and 11 fathoms very near it 


on the outside. 
Between this 3 fathoms bank, and the southern part of the reef that breaks, there is an inner Chan 
ne 


inner passage Icading to Pulicat Road, which is known by observing, that heres iS a second 
tope of cocoa-nut trees about 14 mile to the northward of the first already described 3 when 
the second tope bears W. ¢ S., a ship may steer direct for it, until she get into ia fatto 

. in re- 


ouze and mud, she will then be about a mile from the shore, and may steer N. 
The flagstaff is near the widdle entrance of ihe: ike there 


Large ships ought to pass out- Te proceed 


gular soundings to the road.* 
into Pulicat 


being one to the southward and another to the northward. 
side, and if bound into Pulicat Road, should not come under 13 or 14 fathoms until the tlag- Road. 


staffis brought to bear W. by N. or W. by N. 3 N., they may then steer for it, and will not 
have less than 5% or 6 fathoms sandy bottom in ‘crossing the northern tail of the reef. 


miles off shore, abreast Anchorage. 
se- 


PULICAT ANCHORAGE, is in 7 to 8 fathoms, from 1 to 2 
of the flagstafl, which is in lat. 13°@5'N., and 22 m sites cast from Madras Flaastaff. 
tween Ennore House and Pulicat, the shore pr esents a regular convex front to the sea, and 

Inland, there is a 


is low from Madras, abounding with trees to the southw ard of Ennore. 
high chain of mountains called the high land of Pulicat, or Pulicat Hills, at the southern ce. Coast and 


part having a small piece of table land, or hill, called the Kettle Bottom, which bears due " 
west from Pulicat Flagstaff, N.85° W. when on with the middle of the bank, and N. 69° 
W. when on with Enna House. A little to the southward of the Kettle Botton: there is 
a hill less elevated, remarkable by a small crooked nob on it, bent over to the southward 
and resembling a horn, whici is called Naggery Nose; this Ill is situated in lat. 13° 29’ 


50" N. lon, 79° 394’ E. 
From Madras Road, to pass clear of the reef stretching along the coast from Ennore to 7 sait ten 
N.E., and the distance about 6 leagues to its outer edee, situated woul lear. 
| 


Pulicat, the course is N. 
about 34 miles off shore to the S. Eastward of Pulicat, directly opposite to the third tope of 


trees to the northward of Ennore. At this part, it 1s steep from 10 and 11 fathoms to 4 and 
44 fathoms, and should not be approached under 12 or 13 fathoms in a large ship, neither 

ought the southern extremity of the reef to be borrowed on under these depths. In steering . 
along the coast from Madras, a ship ought not to shoal under 12 or 13 fathoms, particularly 
in the nicht, she ought to keep out in 16 or 17 fathoms when abreast of Pulicat Reef, anid 
if the Light of Madras is discernible it must bear to the westward of $.S.W. 3 W. in passing 
those shoals. The depths are from 45 to 50 fathoms on the outer edge of the bank of sound- 
ings, about 3 or 37 leagues off shore, on this part of the coast, which is steep, and from 18 | 
to 20 fathoms about 4 and 44 miles off shore. As the depths decrease suddenly from 18 
to 15 and J1 fathoms, then to 44 or 4 fathoms on the edge of Pulicat Reef, the hand lead 


becomes of little use here. 


*ARMEGON RIVER, OR DURASPATAM, in lat. 14° 1 N., is small and bears Coast from 
oa be ' 


nearly N.N.W. from Pulicat, distant 114 or 12 leagues: about half way between thein, te neru 
Point Pondy projects considerably into the sea, with a 2 shoal surrounding it to the distace 


of about 2 miles. 


ARMEGON SHOAL, nearly joins to the shoal that fronts Point Pondy, its S. E. ex- Armegon 
tremity bearing N. N.E. from that point, distant 2 leagues, and from thence it extends : : 


* The greatest part of this description of the Pulicat Shoals, is taken from the survey of them by Mr. J. Gold- 
iagham, in 1792. The rise of tide at Pulicat is from 24 to 3 feet on the springs, high water at 94 hours. 


Directions. 


Kistnapa- 
tam, 


conat 
avjacent. 


Point 
Penna. 


Coast to 
Gondegam. 
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about N.W. by N., parallel to the coast 4 or 44 leagues, ull opposite to the entrance of the 
river of Armegon, its outer edge being 2 leagues distant from the shore: the depths on it 
are generally from 34 to 24 fathoms, but on its southern part, to the northward of Point 
Pondy, there are only 24 and @ fathoms in some places, where it occasionally breaks. This 
shoal was examined in 1821, by Capt. Maxfield, Deputy Marine Surveyor at Bengal, who 
found the depths very near its outer edge usually from 7 or 8, to 9 and 10 fathoms, increas- 
ing quickly to 28 or 30 fathoms at 3 or 4 iniles distance from it in steering to the N. East 
ward. Between the inner edge of the shoal and the coast, there is a space froin 3 to 4 miles 
wide, now called BLACKWOOD’S HARBOUR, with soundings from 44 fathoms near 
the shore to 6 or 7 fathoms contiguous to the edge of the shoal, where ships might anchor 
with safety in the fair weather monsoon, near the entrance of Armegon River, by passing 
round the north end of the shoal with the dill bearing W.3S.* But the hill, and also the 
coast is frequently so obscured by haze, that the land seems always more distant than it 
really is; and many ships having got on the shoal without seeing land, induced them to think, 
that the shoal was situated far out from the coast, and it got the name of the London’s Bank. 

A ship bound from Pulicat to the northward, and wishing to keep near the shore, may 
continue to steer along in 10 or 12 fathoms, and when abreast of Point Pondy, she ought 
not to come under 12 fathoms to give a birth to the Armegon Shoal. Armegon Hill, in 
lat. 14° 13° N. and 24 leagues west trom the entrance of the river, is of regular form, de- 
tached from any other high land: if bound into Armegon Road, a ship ought to keep in 11 
or 12 fathoms until the hill bear W.4S., or on with the north grove at the entrance of the 
river, which will be seen from the poop, and the Kettle Bottom, ¢f visible, will then bear 
S.W.; she may from hence, steer direct for the hill, and will pass to the northward of the 


shoal in not less than 6 fathoms, until she anchor opposite to the river in 5 or 6 fathoms, 
within 2 miles of the shore. 


KISTNAPATAM, OR KALITORE, bears from Armegon nearly north about 5 leaguess; 
the coast between them is low, and may be approached to 6 fathoms; ships may anchor 
abreast of Kistnapatam River in 5 or 6 fathoms. Between it and Armegon, there is a place 
called Cotapatam, From Kistnapatam, a sand stretches along the coast to the northward, 
around Point Pennar, about 4 leagues distance; it is called Shallinger’s Sand, and projects 
about 3 or 4 miles from the shore, having recular soundings of 4 and 5 fathoms on its outer 
edge. Point Pennar, in about lat. 14° 30’ N., is a part of the coast having a regular con- 
vexity to seaward, but it is not remarkable; near it there is a river. 


GONDEGAM,t OR GREAT GANJAM, in lat. 15° 20’ N., bears from Point Pennar 
about N. by W., distant 16 or 17 leagues; the coast between them is generally low fronting 
the sea, and may be approached to 7 or 6 fathoms. About 5 leagues to the northward of 
Point Pennar, Divelan Village and River are situated, and 6 leagues farther the River Cer- 
rara, where there is a village and a pagoda. Inland from this part of the coast, there are 
some hills which may be seen at a considerable distance. ‘The river at Gondegam is con- 
sidered to bound the coast of Coromandel to the northward, beyond which the coast of 
Golconda begins, but the appellation of Coromandel is often applied to the whole of the 
coast, as that of Malabar is to the whole extent of coast on the western side of the peninsula. 


* There is also a narrow channel round the south end of the shoal, between it and the shoal that fronts Point 
Pondy, leading into Blackwood’s Harbour. 

+ This place, and others on this part of the coast, are differently placed in different charts: the lat. here 
given, is from observations taken in the Company's ship, Henry Dundas, in June, 1798. Some charts place it 


8 leagues farther to the northward, and some of them place Cerrara in the lat. here assigned to Gondegam 15° 
20'N., whilst others place Mootapilly in the same latitude. 


a 
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COAST OF GOLCONDA. 


PORTS, BAYS, AND HEADLANDS, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
MOOTAPILLY,® situated about 8 leagues to the N. N. Eastward of Gondegam, is a otapilly. 


small village } a mile inland, not discernible from a ship; but with the assistance of a glass, 
a small pagoda is perceptible. There are about 20 detached palmyra trees to the northward 
of the landing place, and about a mile to the southward, a thick grove of trees with a clump 
on its southern part higher than the rest. With the northern extremity of a piece of high *™"mse 
land in one with a thick grove of trees, you are abreast the proper anchorage, in lat. 15°49’ N. 

The Dundas in 5 fathoms soft ground, at anchor ip the road, off shore 1 mile, had the 
extremes of the land bearing from N. E. to S.W. 4 W., high land W. by S., and the pagoda 


at Mootapilly N.W. by N. 
In sailing along this coast, it is prudent to keep near the land in soundings between 6 and Merrily 


8 fathoms, as an extensive bank to the S. E. and Eastward of Mootapilly, is thought to he 
about 3 leagues off shore, having 10 and 11 fathoms inside, and 13 fathoms close to it on 
the outside, ‘The north end of this bank Is by some persons thought to be distant from False 
Point Divy 3 or 4 leagues to the S.W., and to stretch from thence 6 or 7 leagues to the 
S.Westward, and there is said to be no Jess than 3 fathoms on its S.Western part, where 


it is most shoal; several Bengal ships, however, have accidently got on it in 24 fathoms, and 


there may probably be less water in some parts. 
From Mootapilly to False Point Divy, the coast takes a circular direction, first N. E. then Spposne. 


Eastward, the distance about 14 or 15 leagues, and forms a bay to the westward of the latter ; 
in this space, the coast is low and woody, having the villages of Pettahpilly and Nisampa- 
tam, with two small rivers near them; Pettahpilly is the westernmost of these. and may be 
known by a flat grove of palmyra trees near it; this place is in about lat. 15° 50! N. 
FALSE POINT DIVY, in about lat. 15° 47'N., projects from the main to the south- Rive Pint 
ward, forming the east side of Pettahpilly Bay, having the River Sippeler and other branches “°""** 
of the Kistna, falling into the sca close to it, or in its vicinity. A bank of very shoal water, 
projects from this pcint about 2 leagues, both to the westward and southward, but is safe to 
approach, as the depths toward it, decrease gradually. Ships coming from Mootapilly, tos, 
ought to steer along the coast in from 6 to 8 fathoms until they approach False Point Divy; - 
they must then haul to the 8. Eastward to round the shoal flat extending from it, and may 
borrow on it to 44 or 5 fathoins; in these depths the distance from the point will be 6 or 7 


niles, and it is advisable to borrow the soundings from the main, as the distance of the north 


end of the bank from False Point Divy, (already mentioned having 23 fathoms on it) is not 
correctly known. The Dundas in steering along the coast from Mootapilly toward Masuli- 
patam, shoaled once to 43 fathoms on the flat projecting from the False Point, her distance 


from it then 6 or 7 miles. 
POINT DIVY, in lat. 15° 59’ N,, lon. 81° 16’ E. by Junar observations, bears from the Geo. site ot 
False Point N. E. by E., distant 63 or 7 leagues ; the coast between them is low, and forms <irumia. ° 


a small bight, with a shoal flat extending from it to the distance of 5 miles. Point Divy is 
surrounded by a shoal flat projecting from it to the southward and eastward about 6 miles, 


* In the Old Directories, it is said to be only 3 or 4 leagues to the N. E. of Gondegam; the description here 
given, is from observations taken in the Dundas. From some of the ports, on this part of the coast, salt is ex- 


ported to Bengal and other places. 


} 
‘ 
' 
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on which the sea breaks in some places; ships in passing it, may occasionally borrow into 
52 or 6 fathoms with a commanding breeze, as the water shoals gradually, though rather 
suddenly 1 in borrowing on the edge of the shoal. The point is low,* without any distinguish- 
ing mark, except some trees covering it; for the low level coast which stretches from it to 
the N.N. Westward, forming the w est side of the semi-circular Bay of Masulipatam, is des- 
titute of them. 

Around the point, and between it and the former place, several branches of the River 
Kistna fall into the sea; the great quantity of earth carried from the land during the rains 
by these rivers, has probably formed the shoal flats along this part of the coast. 

The rise and fall of tide, is seldom more than 4 or 5 “feet in the springs at the mouths of 
the rivers, but it sometimes happens, when a severe gale of wind blows from the sea, that 
the low land contiguous to it is inundated, causing a great destruction of property and lives. 

In approaching Point Divy from the eastward, the depths decrease quickly after a ship 


gets on the edge of soundings, about 5 leagues off shore, the lead ought, therefore, not to 
be neglected, w when standing towards it, or any part of this low coast. 


Geositeof = MASULIPATAM, in lat. 16° 11’ N. lon. 81° 13’ E. by lunar observations, bears nearly 
tam, N. by W. 4 W. from Point Divy, distant about 12 or 13 miles, the cuast between them Is 


low and sandy, lined with a shoal flat, having $5 and 4 fathoms on the edge of it, about 5 
miles off shore. 


To saitinte — With a southerly or westerly wind, a slip bound into the road, may after bringing Point 
Divy to bear about west In 7 or 8 fathoms, stecr along the edge of the flat, shoaling to 5 or 
43 fathoms gradually as she approaches Masuljpatam, which will easily be known after 
rounding the point, by the appearance of the flagstaff and buildings; should she get Into 4 
fathoms, or have a hard cast, she ought to baul out instantly to the castward. 

The shore is very flat all round the bay, the depth in approaching it being not more than 

1 a fathom for the distance of near a mile. Ships in the fair season, cencrally anchor at 
\lnsulipatan abreast the town, in from 4 to 5 fathoms mud, with the flagstaff from W. to W. 
by N., off shore 4 or 5 miles. This town is situated on a aiiall branch of the River Kistna, 
and is a place of aidan trade; the export chiefly cottons, printed in a variety of 
patterns. 

Ships bound to Masulipatain, from March to October, should make Point Divy, taking 
care not to fall to the northward; in coming from Madras they should take care to keep in 
soundings, but to avoid the Arinegon Shoal, “and that fr onting the coast of Mootapillah, they 
ought not to borrow under 20 fathoms in passing, particularly in the ni ght. When False 
Point Divy is approached, or the coast between it and the true point, they may with the 
wind at S.W. or Westward, haul into 8 or 9 fathoms, decreasing the depth of water gra- 
dually when round the point, until they reach the road of Masulipatam. This proceeding 
is proper during the strength of the S.W. monsoon, but in February, March, and April, if 
the winds incline from S$. E. or Eastw ard, which sometimes happens, it will be prudent to 


keep at a reasonable distance from the land, and steer directly trom seaward into the Bay of 
Masulipatam. 
When liable 


whentiavle Tn October, November, and part of December, the weather is very unsettled, the winds 
weather. generally from N. E. and Eastward, and a current running mostly strong to the ‘southward, 
therefore, ships bound into any of the ports on this coast ‘during these months, must fall in 
with the land to the northward of the place to which they are bound, for they will seldom 
be able to gain any northing when near the land in this season. As most of the roads on 
the coast are exposed to gales of wind from the sea, which are liable to happen trom the 1st 


* To guide ships when passing this point in the nizht, or in hauling round the shoal flat toward Masulipatam, 
a lighthouse erected on it would be of great utility. 
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of October to the middle of December, or Ist of January,” few ships remain in them during 
this period, except on particular occasions. From the 10th or 15th of October, to the 10th 


or 15th of December, is considered the most precarious time. 


NARSAPOUR, OR NARSIPORE POINT, in lat. 16°19’ N., bears from Point wareapour 
Divy nearly N. E. by E. 12 leagues, and from Masulipatam E. by N. northerly, about 11 jecentcomm. 
leagues ; it forms the eastern extremity of the great bay formed between it and Masulipatam ; 
and close to it on the west side, the river of Narsapour falls into the sea, which is the prin- 
cipal branch of the Kistna, and other branches of that river fall into the bottom of the bay 
to the westward. On the bar of Narsapour River there is 8 or 9 feet water, and 3, 4, or 5 
fathoms inside, in the passage to the town; a shoal bank projects about 3 or 4 miles to the 
southward and westward of the river and point, on which the sands are liable to shift and 
alter the channel leading to the former. ‘The anchorage in the road, is in 43, 5 or 5} fa- 
thoms, to the westward of the point, near the edge of the flat that extends from the river off 
shore 4 or 5 miles. In a direct course from Point Divy, across the entrance of the bay to 
Narsapour, the depths are from 14 to 24 fathoms, shoaling fast toward either Point. 

From Narsapour Point, the coast stretches nearly N. E. by E. about 12 leagues, then 
changes to N. N. Eastward and North, 34 or 4 leagues farther to Point Gordeware; the 
coast between them is low, and may be approached occasionally to 7 or 8 fathoms, but in a 
large ship it is prudent to keep farther out, particularly when within 3 leagues of Point Gor- 
deware, she ought not to borrow under 14 or 15 fathoms in the night toward the extensive 
shoal that surrounds the point; between these points, some rivers fall into the sea. 

POINT GORDEWARE, OR GADAVERY, in lat. 16° 48’ N. lon, 82° 24" E., by geo. site vt 
mean of lunar observations, but in lon. 82° 17’ E., as stated by Mr. Topping, in his survey dovara 
of Coringa Bay, is a low narrow sand bank, extending nearly north and south several miles, 
the north end of it being considered as the point, though some navigators set the low islands 


on the west side of the sand bank, for Point Gordeware, as these are covered with trees and 
The sands environing the point, on which the serroundag 
shoals. 


a 


bushes, but partly inundated at high water. 
sca breaks, extend from it about 3 miles to the N. FE. and Northward, having channels for 


boats between some of them; one of them called Hope Island, is a dry sand bank to the 
N.N.W. of the point, from 2 to 3 miles distance, and 24 or 3 miles within the eastern ex- 
tremity of the reef, its north end being in lat. 16° 51’ N.; to the northward of Hope Island, 
the bank consists of soft mud, where it fronts the sea, and the edge of this mud bank, havin 

2 and 3 fathoms on it, extends from the northern extremity of the reef, about W. N.W. an 

W. by N. to Coringa Road. A little to the westward of the edge of this bank, the bottom 
becomes hard sand, so shoal, that nearly the whole space between Coringa River and Point 
Gordeware Reefs, is dry, or barely covered at low water. Capt. Driver, observes, that in 
August, 1824, working into Coringa Bay, in the ship Clyde, the soundings were found to be 


very irregular, frequently from 7 to 14 fathoms at each cast of the lead. 
The principal branch of Gadavery River, is to the N.Westward of Point Gordeware. 


CORINGA TOWN, in lat. 16° 49’ N., the Company’s House, 1s situated on another Coriaga 
branch of Gadavery River, generally called Coringa River, and bearing from the Point W. = 
by N., distant 6 miles. ‘This is the best place on the coast for repairing or building small 


vessels, there being a considerable number of shipwrights and caulkers, constantly employed 
building or repairing the numerous coasting traders which belong to, or frequent the river or 


* Gales of wind have, at times, been known to happen during’ the S.W. monsoon, particularly at its com- 
mencement in April or May; a storm has also been experienced in August, although bad weather is seldom 


apprehended when the S.W. monsoon prevails, 
VOL. I. Luis 
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road, On the bar of Coringa River, there is from 12 to 14 feet over a sandy bottom in 
common spring tides: it is high water here, at 9 hours on full and change of the moon, and 
the rise of tide is from 4 to 6 feet on the springs, and 23 or 3 fect on neap tides; but when 
storms happen, or strong gales blow from the sea, the country being low, is liable to inunda- 
tions, the sea having been known to rise greatly above its ordinary level at such times, The 
water here, as well as in the road, is smooth, and outside the bar, the bottom being soft mud, 
it is common to see the country vessels aground in it. 

When over the bar, the leading mark up the river is a small tope of trees about 120 yards 
from the starboard shore, kept a-head about W. by S. %5S., until the river on the starboard 
side is open, a vessel should then steer to the S.Westward, keeping nearest to the starboard 
shore in passing to Coringa Town, which is situated on the southern shore, about a mile from 
the point that forms the entrance on the same side; the depths in the river, within the bar, 
are in general, from 23 to 4 fathoms. The Company have a resident at the town of Inge- 


ram, about 6 leagues up the river, from whence a considerable quantity of piece goods is 
exported. 


Coringa Bay 


cornga Bay = CORINGA BAY, has been improved by the erection of a Flagstaff Lighthouse on Hope 


Island, to guide ships.to the proper anchorage. The Company’s ships should anchor with 
the I'lagstatt on Hope Island bearing S. by E., the two Pagodas at Jaggernautporam wide 
Open, their centre N.W. by W., the large House at Corinva S.W. £ S., where they will have 
4 less 5 fathoms at low water, soft ground. Or they may anchor in 3 less 6 fathoms at low 
water, with the Flagstaff on Hope [sland bearing S. 3? E., Jaggernautporam two Pagodas 
wide onen, their centre N.W. by W.3 W., the large House at Coringa S.W.45. a little 
_ southerly, and Coringa River’s wouth wide open bearing $.W. 

Ships of 500 to 600 tons, may bring the Flagstaff on Hope Island to bear 8.5. E., Jag- 

gernautporam two Pagodas N.W. by W., well open, and the large House at Coringa $.S8.W. 


$W., the mouth of Coringa River S.W. 3S. well open, in 4 fathoms at low water, soft 
ground. 


The country vessels generally anchor in 3 or 34 fathoms in Coringa Road, about 14 or 2 


miles from the shore, with the two Pagodas at Jagzernautporam, or the Flagstaff, about 
N.N.W. to N.N.W.4 W., and Hope Island 8.S. E. 3 E., if this low sandy island is visi- 
bles the bar off Coringa River will then bear about S.W. by 8. Here, they may be supplied 


with wood, water, and provisions ; or in the fuir season, get any repairs done that may be 
requisite. 


Jaggernnut: J AGGERNAUTPORAM, in lat. 16°56’ N., about 7 miles nearly due north from 


oringa, is a village with some white buildings, and two small pagodas near it; on the bar at 
the entrance of the river, which is about a mile to the eastward of the village, there isa 
»considerable surf, and it is scarcely navigable by boats at low water; inside, the depths are 
from 4, to 7 or 8 feet, but this river being small, it is seldom frequented except by boats or 
andanchor- donies. ‘The anchorage in the road, is abreast the river’s entrance, in 5 or 55 fathoms soft 
- mud, with the village bearing W. by N.or W., and Coringa flagstaff about S.5.W., off shore 

1 or 14 mile. Ships may at times, obtain refreshments, and water at this place.® 
care realy To the S. E. and Southward of Point Gordeware, the baak of soundings is steep, from 45 
proaching, or 50 fathoms about 4 leagues off, to 16 or 18 fathoms in a run of 3 or 4 miles tuward the 
Gordewares shore ; care is therefore requisite in the night, when approaching the point from seaward, as 
the depths decrease suddenly; a large ship onght not to eoine under 16 or 17 fathoms, and 
should be prepared to tack immediately after getting soundings. Tv the northward of the 

@ 


* Having our rudder injured in the Nancy, during a gale, we put into the road of Jaggernautporam, where we 


remained from the 27th September to the 7th October, 1784, with the radder oo shore repuiring, and sailed 
from thence on the day last mentioned. 
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point, tlie soundings are more regular, and do not decrease so suddenly as to the S. E. and 


How ta 
> round it, 


Southward. 
Although tke reefs surrounding Point Gordeware are dangerous to approach in the night 


or in thick weather, they may occasionally with a gentle commanding breeze, be borrowed 
on the 14th August, 1802, 


on in the day to 9 or 10 fathoms. The Marchioness of Exeter, 
steered along the breakers off the point in 7 and 8 fathoms, when the False "Point bore 


S.S.W.; and the True one W. by S. on with a white building; and she rounded the N. E. 
extremity of the breakers in 6 fathoms, distant $a mile, with the Pagodus at Jaggernaut- 
poram bearing about N.W. by W., which is certainly as close to them as a ship ought to 


venture. 
With a southerly wind, bound to the anchorage in Coringa Bay, a ship after rounding the an4 sailinte 
reef off Point Gordeware, may steer to the W. N.Westward along the edge of the mud bank 
in 6 or 7 fathoms, until she reach the road; or in working, with the wind from westward, 
but the soundings are not always 


she may borrow on the edge of it to these depths at tacking, 
From the entrance of Jagvernautporam River, S.W. about 25 miics, and 2 miles Bank wien a 


regular. 

from the nearest shore, there is a bank of 34 and 4 fathoms hard around, that ouglit to be 
avoided in a large ship; between it and the shore, the depths are from 44 to 4 fathoms soft 
bottom, and the same to the southw ard, betwixt it and the ede of the ‘an bank, in a chan- 


nel about ? of a mile wide. 

Large ships seldom anchor inside the 3£ fathoms bank mentioned above, except they are 
in want of careening or repairs; in such case, the best birth is to the southward of it, in 4 
or 43 fathoms, in Coringa Road. A little to the northward of the entrance of Coringa River, 
there is an inlet and a village where fresh water may be procured, and about half-way be- 
tween it and Jaggernautporam, is situated the three small pagodas of Solinga, with the 


entrance of another inlet or small river a little to the northward. 
WATTARA, a small town in lat. 17° 26’ N., bears from Point Gordeware N. E. by N., ¥"*"™ 


and from Juggernautporam nearly N. E., distant about 15 leagues; the coast between them 
may be approached with safety to 12 or 14 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles off shore, being bold 
and clear of dangers ; the edge of soundings is seldom distant above 4 leagues from the shore. 
The low coast of Golconda terminates about 6 leagues to the northward of Jaggernaut- 
poram, where a ridge of hills or highland begins, frum thence stretching’ along near the sea 


to Ganjain. 


COAST OF ORIXA, OR ORISSA, 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Coast of 
Orisa. 


THE COAST OF ORIXA, is said to commence to the southward of Wattara, ex- 


tending from thence to the entrance of the River Hoogly, but the seuthern part of this 
coast is generally called the Circars, and the name Orixa, used for that part farther to the 


northward. 


VIZAGAPATAM, in lat. 17° 42!’ N, lon. 83° 26’ E., 
4 E. from Wattara ; the coast between them is a little convex, with middling high "land near “= 
the sea, bold, and safe to approach to 14 or 15 fathoms, within 2 or 3 miles of the shore. 
Vizagapatam may be known by the ee headland, called the Dolphin’s Nose, which sdscext 
L1@ 


is distant about -10 leagues N. E. Ge sites 


Ets” 


anchorare 
in the road. 
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forms the S. W. point of the road, but it is obscured by the high land beyond it, when viewed 
from the offing at a considerable distance. About 4 leagues to the S.Westward, Pigeon 
Island is situated almost close to the shore, appearing like a small hummock, and not dis- 
cernible until near it; the coast opposite to this.island, is sandy and barren. When Pigeon 
Island bears about north 5 or 6 miles, the Dolphin’s Nose may be plainly seen, and the other 
hills around Vizagapatam 3; one of these, to the northward of the road, is called the Sugar 
Loaf, but the highest is several leagues inland from the town. 

In the S.W. monsoon, the best birth for small vessels 1s close under the N. E. side of the 
Dolphin’s Nose, in 6 fathoms sandy bottom, it being steep to. Large vessels in the same 
season, may anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms mud and sand, with the Green Hill to the southward 
of the Dolphin’s Nose bearing 8.W., the Bar Battery N.W. by W., and the Sugar Loaf in 
one with Walltear House. 

. Inthe N. E. monsoon, it is prudent to anchor farther to the N. Eastward, in the same 
depths, with Walltear House on with the west side of the Sugar Loaf, and the top of Green 
Will just open with the Dolphin’s Nose; the flagstaff of the fort will then be nearly in one 
with the centre of the Middle Battery, and the mouth of the river open, where a ship will be 
in 8 fathoms sand and mud, off shore 1} or 13 mile; this is a good birth, and ships ought 
not to anchor farther to the northward. When ships bring up, farther out, in 11 or 12 fa- 


thoms, they are in danger of losing their anchors, the bottom being very stiff mud. 


Bimlipatam 


and adja- 
cent coast. 


Santipilly 
ocks. 


Chicacole & 


Calingapa. 
tam River. 


On the bar at the entrance of the river, there are from 8 to 10 feet water, and sometimes 
more in the N. E. monsoon, but the sands are liable to shift, with a decrease of depth in 
the opposite monsoon. As the water shoalens fast in standing into the road, sail should be 
reduced in time, before a ship is too near the shore. Abreast the Dolphin’s Nose at 2 or 
24 miles distance, the depths are 20 and 21 fathoms, with it bearing about N.W., and the 


shore continues equally steep from thence toward Pigeon Island; the bank of soundings 
hereabout, extends 34 or 4 leagues from the land. 


BIMLIPATAM, in lat. 17° 53’ N., bears N. E. about 5 leagues from Vizagapatam; the 
coast between them is bold, having 15 and 16 fathoms within 2 or 3 miles of the shore. 

A hill projects out into a headland on the south side of the river, and all the land near this 
place is high. Ships may anchor in from 6, to 8, or 9 fathoms, abreast of the river and vil- 
lage, in the S.W. monsoon; and a little farther to the northward in the other monsoon. 3 

From Bimlipatam the coast trends N. E. by N. 8 or 9 miles to Conar, or Conara River, 
and about 2 miles eastward from the river is Conara Point. Nearly opposite to this point, 
in lat. 17° 58’ N., there is a dangerous ledge of rocks under water, not easily. discerned, 
distant 5 or 6 miles from the shore,called CONARA, or SANTIPILLY ROCKS: close 
to them on the outside, the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms, and a ship ought not to come 
under 17 or 18 fathoms in passing on that side.* Inside of these rocks, there is a safe chan- 
nel with 9 or 10 fathoms near them, and 5 or 6 fathoms toward the shore; a ship’in passing 
through it, should keep nearly mid-channel, in 8 fathoms water. 

CHICACOLE RIVER, in lat. 18° 12’ N., bears from Conara Point N. EF, 7 E., distant 
6 or 64 leagues; the coast between them is high, and may be approached to 10 or 11 fa- 
thoms, about 2 or 3 miles off shore. About 43 leagues to the E. N. Eastward of Chicacole, 
CALINGAPATAM RIVER is situated on the north side of a point of land, to which the 
coast may be approached into the same depths, and at the same distance as mentioned above. 


Ships may anchor at these places in 9 or 10 fathoms; there being but little trade, they are 


seldom frequented. 


* Great attention to the lead is necessary when in the proximity of these rocks in hazy weather, or in the 


night, for several ships have been lost, or greatly damaged, by running upon them, when borrowing too close, 
or by mistaking the distance from the land to be greater than the truth. | 
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GANJAM FLAGSTAFF, in lat. 19° 99! N. lon. 85° 10’ E., by the observations of Geo. site of 
Captain P. Heywood, bears from Calingapatam River nearly N.E. by N., distant 26° 
leagues ; the coast between them js high land, and may be approached in general to 12 or 
14 fathoms, about a league from the shore. In this space, there are several small rivers 
and villages near the sea, that of Caletar or Alatar, is 3} or 4 leagues to the N. E. of Ca- 
lingapatam, and about 5 leagues farther is the River Pondy, or ~ Poondy, having’ several 
rocks projecting from It a considerable distance to seaward. Over this place, some : distance 
in the country, the land is high and uneven, called the High Land of Pondy, which along 
the coast becomes of middling height, but equally uneven. 
5 leagues to the N. Eastward or Pondy, having several hills contignous, which are not very ofthe coat. 
remarkable. From this place to Ganjam, the distance is about 12 leagues N. Eastward; the 
coast between them contains the small River Sommaverom nearest to Barwa, and that of 
Carapar, with an oblong hill near it, 3 or 4 leagues from Ganjam. A little to the S. West- 

ward of Carapar Hill, upon a woody and level piece of land, stands Monsoorcottah Pagoda, 
and the river of Carapar or Monsoorcottah, is about 4 leasues to the S.W. of Ganjain, 
having a small fort at its entrance. When a scarcity prevails on the coast, ships carry rice 
from Bengal to this place. 

At Ganjam a considerable trade is carried on, particularly by coasting vessels, many of 
which can enter the river, it being of considerable size. Ships may anchor in the road, 
abreast of the fort or river’s entrance, in 8 or 9 fathoms, about 2 miles off shore. The bot- 
tom along this part of the coast, is sometimes coarse sand or gravel, affording indifferent 
anchorage, and under 20 fathoms about 3 or 4 miles from the shore, the depths decrease 
suddenly i in standing toward it. From Vizagapatam, the bank of soundings lining the coast, Bankot 
has generally from 40 to 45 on the edye of it about 4 or 5 leagues off shore, an acute de- 
clivity to no ground; from 20 to 30 mthoms, are good depths to preserve in coasting along 


with a fair wind. 


MANIKPATAM, in lat. 19° 40'N., bears about N. E. by E. from Ganjam, distant 11 Manitpatan 


or 114 leagues; the chain of mountains extending along the coast, terminates in several 
saddle ills to the northward of the latter place, leaving ‘between them and the shore a low and the 
level plain of reddish soil, where it fronts the sea. Ships i in coasting along, may approach 
the shore occasionally to 10 or 12 fathoms, but it is preferable to keep in from 16 to 20 
fathoms. 

Manikpatam is situated at the entrance of an inlet or small river, leading to the Great 
Chilka Lake, which is said to extend about 10 leagues along the coast; it may be known 
by a sinall pagoda encompassed with other buildings, having 1 near them some trecs. From 
this place, a sand bank is said to project 2 miles, on which the water shoals suddenly from 


10 to 4 fathoins; a ship ought, therefore, to avoid it in passing, by not coming under 11 or 


12 fathoms. 
gernaut Pagodas, the-coast extends about E. N.E. 5 or 6 ipetene 


From Manikpatam to Jage 
leagues, but the pagodas being : a little inland, bear from the former place nearly E. N. E. 2 


N.; between them the coast is low with a sandy beach, and may be approached occasionally 
to 10 or 11 fathoms, about 2 or 24 miles off shore. 


JAGGERNAUT PAGODAS, are three large circular buildings, surrounded by several Jarcernant 
smaller ones ; they are of a conical form, decreasing in diameter from their bases as they ee 
rise to the summits, which are covered with white domes, and crowned with an ornamental 
globe or urn, and wind vane. The westernmost pagoda is the largest, and the eastern one 
the smallest of the three. They are all nearly 1 in one bearing W.. by N.; when brought to 
bear N.W. they begin to appear separated, when N. N.W. they are perceived to be distines 
buildings, though when seen far off, they seem connected at bottom. They are situated 
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upon low land, well clothed with shrubs and small trees; and as many other white buildings 
stand near them, of diminutive size, in comparison with the largest Pagoda, probably give 
seo. siteot 0 idea of its magnitude greater than the truth. This pagoda is in lat. 19° 48’ 21" N. fon. 
these, 85° 45’ E. by chronometers and lunar observations. 


and of the 
Black Pa- 
roda, 


BLACK PAGODA, in lat. 19° 522’ N. lon. 86° 8! E., stands also at a small distance 
from the sea, and bears from Jageernaut Pagodas N. 75° E., distant 14 miles; the coast 
between them is rather low, having a level and barren aspect, with a steep sandy beach, and 
may be approached to 10 or 12 fathonis; these depths being from 14 to 3 mites off shore, 
but the soundings are not always regular. From 15 to 18 fathoms are good depths to pre- 
serve in coasting, which is about 4 or 5 miles off shore; but caution is requisite in the night, 
as then, the low coast is seldoin seen, and if the lead be neglected, or over hove, a ship's 
proximity to the shore may be first discovered by the noise of the surf on the beach, which I 
have myself experienced. 

When the Black Pagoda bears N.N. E. it appears like a high rock, rising abruptly at its 
east end, in shape of the gable end of a house,.and a high pinnacle like a chimney projects 
up from its western end, from whence it gradually slopes down to the surface of the low 
land. There are three little clumps of trees or hummocks to the N. E. of it, and one to the 
S.W. which shew their tops just above the white sand hills that form the sea coast. This 
Pagoda being situated on even low land, of reddish aspect, destitute of trees, and being of 
less diameter, and blacker than Jaygernaut Pagodas, may be easily distinguished from the 
latter. They may be seen 6 leagues in clear weather, and when first discerned, resemble ships 

under sail, although in some views, the Black Pagoda appears like a huge rock. 
anecoat From the Black Pagoda, the distance to the False Pointis 16 or 17 leagues, and the course 
vertotne Neatly N.E. by E., but from this Pagoda the coast extends 54 leagues about E.N,E. to 
gece aad 11 principal branch of the River Gonga, called also Cuttack River, from the large town of. 
this name situated cn it at a considerable distance in the country. On this branch of the 
river, a flat of hard ground projects out to seaward, on which the depth will decrease a little 
if a ship pass over the tail of it, but there is no danger if she keep 2 or 3 miles off shore, 
in from 12 to 14 fathoms ; and in day-light, it may, in fine weather, occasionally be ap- 
proached to 10 fathoms. Near this place, other small branches of the Gonga fall into the 
sea, forming low islets, and this elbow, or projecting part of the coast, called Cojung Point, 
has sometimes been mistaken for the False Point, as the shore from it takes a direction north 
24 or 3 miles, forming a small concavity in the land, nearly mid-way between the Black 
Pagoda and False Point, called Cojung Bay.* The whole of the coast is low to the N. E. 
part of this small bay, and from thence, it stretches N. E. 4 E. and N. E. by E. about 5 
leagues to the False Point, very low land. From Cojung Point to False Point, the distance 
is about 8 or 9 leagues; the coast in this space, may be approached to 10 or 11 fathoms in 
fine weather, or occasionally, when working in the day time, or with the wind from the land, 
Tosataiong ‘a ship may stand at times into 8 or 9 fathoms, about 2 miles from the shore, the soundings 
= being mostly regular. Ships passing from the Black Pagoda to the False Point, generally 
keep in 14 and 15 fathoms, which is preferable to borrowing nearer the land; particularly 
with unsettled weather in the night, or with the wind inclining from seaward, it is prudent 
not to come under 13 or 14 fathoms. 
Between the Black Pagoda and False Point, there are 40 and 45 fathoms on the edge of 


the bank of soundings, about 5 and 6 leagues off shore; ncar the point, soundings extend 
farther out. 


* Capt. Sackville, has communicated to me, that this concavity is very small, scarcely deserving the name 
of a Bay; and he has not noticed it as such, in his excellent survey of Orixa, now deposited in the East India 


House. In the former charts of this coast, a bay 3 leagues deep, and 5 leagues wide, was erroneously deli- 
neated in this part. 
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FALSE POINT, in lat. 20° 19’ 38" N., lon. 86° 59’ E., is low and woody, appearing Gece. site 
like an island when seen.from the S. E. or southward; Mabanuddy River separating it from 
the land on the west side, and the coast having previously a N. Easterly direction, turns 
sharp round at this point to N. by W., giving it an isolated appearance. In clear weather, 
it may be scen from a large ship’s deck in 15 fathoms, at 5 leagues distance. 

From Fal:e Point, a dry bank, with some shrubs ou it, projects to the eastward, and then 
turns round to the northward in the form of a horse-shoe into False Bay. The water is. oy 
shoal around the puint to a considerable distance beyond the dry bank, the depths being only around. 
7 and 8 fathoms about 5 miles from False Point ina N. I. and Easterly direction, and at 
the distance of 3 miles in a southerly direction from it, the same depths are found. The 
shoal bunk surrounding this point, seems safe to approach occasionally to 8 or 9 fathoms, as 
the decrease in depth is very regular. Working along the coast In the King George, we had 
the False Point bearing west at sun-set distant 3 leagues, then in 11 fathoms ; from this time 
steering S.W. and S.W. by W. with aS.S. FE. wind, the depth decreased very regularly 
over a bottom of soft mud to 9 fathoms, then rather suddenly, at 9 P. M.. until the helm 
was put down in 7 fathoms, and when about bad only 6 fathoms: the False Point was then 
considered to bear about N. N.W., distant 3 miles, but it is certainly not prudent for any 
ship to stand into 7 fathoms hereabout, as we did in a large ship during the night. 

From False Point, the coast extends 6 or 7 miles about N. by W. and North, then taking 
an E.N. I and N. Easterly direction about 8 leagues to the True Point, or Point Palmiras, 
False Day is furmed to the northward of the former. This bay has all over it a soft bottom False Bay 
of green mud, with regular depths decreasing gradually to the shore; but at the northern sacent com. 
part of it, the quality of the ground changes trom soft mud to a mixture of sand and mud, 
with rotten stones and broken shells, on the southern edge of the extensive sand banks and 
reefs envirouing Puint Palmiras. 

A little to the northward of the False Point, two branches of the river Gonga fall into the 
sea, and farther to the northward in the button of False Bay, two sand hills are situated ; 


all the coast but these, 1s low and woody. 

POINT PALMIRAS,® in lat. 20° 41! N., lon. 87° 11’ E., by selecting the mean of Gee. site ot 
many observations taken by several careful navigators, by © € %, and chronometers, bears ms: 
from the False Point about N. E. by N. distant 8 leagues; but from being abreast of the 
latter in 14 or 15 fathoms with it bearing W.N.W. the direct course is N. E. and the dis- 
tance 10 leagues to the outer edge of the bank off Point Palmiras in the same depth, with 
the Point bearing W.N.W. Ships must be guided by the soundings, in passing between 
them, as the flood sets éoward, and the ebb from the shore; from 14 to 15 fathoins, are good 
depths to preserve with a fair wind. 

The Jand of Point Palmiras is low, and cioathed with Palmyra trees, having on each side Description. 
of it, at a sinall distance, the mouth of a river; that on the south side is navigable by boats 
or small vessels. . 

In rounding the bank off the Point, the trees on the land are just discernible in 15 fathoms 
water, distant about 4 leagues from the shore; ships, therefore, seldom see the Point in 
passing, unless the weather be clear, and the reef approached under 14 or 15 fathoms, which 
ought never to be done ina large ship dwing thick weather, or in the night. 

About a league to the E.N. Eastward of the Point, lies the sandy Island Mypurra, ex- 
tending east and west nearly 2 miles, and half that breadth, generally called the Island off 
Point Palmiras ; it is situated on the N. E. part of the reef, and betwcen it and the Point, 
there is a channel navigable by small coasting vessels, with a sand in the middle, dry at low 


water. 
* Called by the natives Mypurra, from the contiguous sandy island of this name. 
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To the distance of 2 and 3 leagues, or rather farther in some places, Point Palmiras js 


cusive encompassed with an extensive bank or shoal, composed of rocks and sands, on which the 
., OF 


depths are very irregular in many places, between 1 and 4 fathoms. On the northern edge, 
this bank is not so steep as it is to the N. E. and Eastward, for on the north side of the Island, 
the water shoals gradually over a soft bottom until it is approached very close. The N. East- 
ern side of the bank is very dangerous, being steep from 10, to 4 and 3 fathoms, about 3 and 
4 miles to the eastward of the island ; were a ship here, to get into 7 fathoms, she might be 
aground before another cast of the lead could be hove, and 14 or 15 fathoms abreast of this 
part of the bank, is not 4 a mile from its steep verge, where there is only 24, 3, and 4 fathoms 
rocks. On the eastern edge, with the Point bearing to the northward of west, it is not alto- 
gether so steep, the distance from 12 fathoms being about 4 a mile in standing on it to 4 
fathoms ; but even here, it would be imprudent in a large ship to borrow under 14 or 15 
fathoms in the night, or under 11 or 12 fathoms in fine weather during the day. On this 
part of the bank, there is a reef of breakers about 4 miles to the E.S. E. of the Point, with 
others between it and the island, and rocks may be discerned at low water when the bank is 
rounded close. 

With Mypurra Island bearing from 8. 49° W. to S. 68° W. you are abreast of the most 
dangerous and steepest part of the reef, and when at the North eastern edge of it in this 
part, the trees of Point Palmiras are just disappearing with the eye elevated 10 or 12 feet 
above the sea. . 

When Mypurra Island or Point Palmiras bears W. by N. 10 miles, just disappearing with 
the eye elevated 22 feet, you will have 113 or 12 fathoms, then distant 4 or 5 miles from the 
S. E. extremity of the reef. 

When Mypurra Island bears E. 3 S. 134% miles, just sinking in the horizon with the eye 
elevated 42 feet, you will have 14 fathoms, then distant 7 or 8 miles from the S. E, extremity 
of the reef. 

The southern part of this bank is more flat than any other part of its exterior limit; for 
here, the depths gradually decrease, and its limit on this side can only be known by the 
change of ground, from soft mud in False Bay, to a mixture of coarse sand and mud, with 
rotten stones and broken shells, upon the edve of the bank. 

A ship passing False Bay in day-light with a westerly wind, may steer along at discretion 
in 10 or 12 fathoms, but shoul.d she get into 9 fathoms and see Point Palmiras or the island 
off it, she ought instantly to haul out into 12 or 14 fathoins in rounding the eastern limit of 
the bank, When blowing strong from the $.W. or Southward, a ship with day-light, after 
rounding the recf or bank off Point Palmiras, may haul to the westward, and anchor to the 
northward of the Island Mypurra* in 10 fathoms, or rather less water, where she will be 
sheltered by the reef until the force of the wind is abated. On this island, a light-house has 
lately been erected, to guide ships round the reef in the S.W, monsoon, when the weather is 
clear, but it will not be visible at other times, from the outer edge of the reef. It is also in- 
tended, that the pilot vessels be guided in this season, by the light-house, in keeping their 


stations off the Point ; and, (it is thought) ships will, by this means, discover the pilot ves- 
sels with more facility than hitherto. | 


KANNAKA, OR KUNKA RIVER,f about 5 miles to the N.W. of Point Palmiras, 
and 2+ leagues to the westward of Mypurra Island, is wide at the entrance, but along flat 
projects from it near 2 leagues to seaward, on which the depths are generally 2, 24, and 3 
fathoms. ‘The depths within the entrance are nearly the same, and it appears that vessels 
drawing under 12 or 13 feet, may sail into the river at high water, if a pilot is procured ; it 


* This island is said to afford good fresh water, by digging in the sand. 
+ It is called Mypurra River, in Capt. Sackville’s survey of Orixa. 
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is much frequented by small vessels navigated by natives, who carry rice and other articles 
of trade from hence to Madras, and other places on the Coromandel coast, during the fa- 


vorable monsoon. 
In Capt. Sackville’s survey, a small river, called Domrah River, is placed 10 miles to the 
northward of Mypurra. 


At Point Palmiras, and at the entrance of Kannaka River, it is high water about 9, or 94 
hours on full and change of the moon; the rise of tide is 10 or 12 feet on the springs, and 


7 or 8 feet on the neaps. 


CHURINGA RIVER, or Creek, bears from the entrance of Kannaka River nearly 
N. N.W. distant about 54 or 6 leagues; the coast between them is low, and to the north- fhe rtscent 
ward of Kannaka River, a flat dry in some places at low watcr, stretches out about 4 miles 
from the shore; the depths toward the outer edge of it, decrease gradually to 2 fathoms. 

The Bight or Bay of Churinga, called also Kannaka Bay, affords good anchorage in the S.W. 
monsoon, to the N.Westward of Kannaka flat; but the shore is all very shoal, there not 
being more than 3 fathoms at the distance of a league from it, and being out of the track 
of ships bound into Hoogly River, the anchorage under the island off Point Palmiras is 


Churinga 
River, and 


preferable. 
At Churinga River the coast forms a curve, taking a direction from thence nearly N. N. 


E. $ E., and N. E. by N. about 9 leagues to Bulramgurry, at the entrance of Ballasore river ; 
between them, there are other small rivers or creeks, and all the coast is low, with a flat 
stretching along it, on which, the depths are not more than 24 or 3 fathoms above a league 
from the land ; and in some places the banks are dry at low water 3 a mile from the shore. 


BALLASORE RIVER'S ENTRANCE, is in lat. 21° 28’ N., and very little to the Te Batasore 
eastward of the meridian of Point Palmiras. From the Point, all the low coast is planted 
with trees until within 2 or 3 miles of the entrance of this river, which on both sides is des- 
titute of them, having a sandy barren aspect; by this it may be known, particularly by the 
small sand hills on the N. E. side. When the Nilgur Hills, (situated inland to the westward) 
are seen, they answer as a good mark fora ship having occasion to proceed to the anchorage. 
With the extremity of the southernmost or Long Hill, W. 4S. the peak of the middle one 
appearing highest and separated trom the others W. N.W. or W. by N. 3 N., the smallest schorase, 
to the N. Eastward bearing N.W. by N., a ship will have a good birth in 5 fathoms mud, 
with the entrance of the river about N. by W. off shore 5 or 6 miles. ‘The bank is here, 
very flat, the depths being 27 and 3 fathoms about 4 miles from the land. From the an- 
chorage in 5 fathoms, the peak of the Nilgur Hills bears W. N.W. distant 19 miles; and 
from Balraingurry, at the rivers entrance, it bears W. 44° N. distant 14 miles. 

A boat proceeding for Ballasore River, should carry a compass, and in crossing the bar, 
ought to bring the flagstaff at Bulramgurry, or the Banks-hall house N. N.W.: keeping it 
on this bearing, will lead her to the outer beacons, which are poles placed on each side of the 
entrance of the bar. From hence, the channel lies directly toward the S.W. point of the pescription 
opening of the river, where the passage is marked out by beacons or poles on each side, ““* "*" 
placed at convenient distances on the extremities of the shoals. At full and change of the 
inoon, it is high water about 10 o'clock, and the tide rises from 12 to 15 feet in common 
springs, but there is not more than 2 or 3 feet on the bar at low water, in the dry season; it 
is therefore, proper, not to attempt to pass over it until the last quarter flood, for the sea 


breaks high upon it during the first quarter flood, particularly in the S.W. monsoon. 


PEPLY RIVER, or Creek, bears E. by N. from the entrance of Ballasore River, distant pepiycrect. 
about 6 leagues: it is known by a pagoda on the west side of the creek, having near it a 
Small vessels passing between these places, may steer along the coast in 4 
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fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles from the shore, and when the pagoda bears north, they may 
haul in near the entrance of the creek, where there is 2 fathoms at low water betwixt it and 
the sand. Peply Sand, stretches directly south from the east part of the creek, into 8 fa- 
thoms, distant about 3 leagues from the shore, having 7 fathoms close to, and 3 fathoms on 
its outer part, but is nearly dry at low water about 4 miles off the land. A ship intending 
to anchor in Peply Road, to the eastward of the sand, ought to steer round its southern end 
in 8 or 9 fathoms, and when the pagoda is brought to bear N. N.W. she may begin to haul 
up to the N. Eastward, on the east side of the sand, and anchor with the pagoda bearing 
N.W. by N., in 5 fathoms water. : 

From Peply River, the distance is about 53 leagues nearly E. by N. $ N. to Beercool 
Creek, and from thence to Ingellee, in about lat. 21° 48’ N., the direction of the coast is 
first E. N. E., then about N.E.; the whole of it is low, and interspersed with sand hills. 
The small trading vessels from Ballasore, keep close along the coast between Peply and In- 


cellee, in a small channel with 2 and 3 fathoms in it at low water, formed between the sands 
and the shore. 


ENTRANCE of the HOOGLY RIVER, or CALCUTTA 
RIVER. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHANNELS, SEA REEFS, AND SANDS. 


THE EXTENSIVE BAY, formed between Point Palmiras and the S. Westernmost 
banks, at the entrance of the River Hoogly, generally called BALLASORE ROAD, affords 
good anchorage, the bottom being mostly stiff blue clay, intermixed with sand at times, or 
small stones. With Mypurra Island off the point, bearing about S.W., there is a spot of 
bright yellow clay like ochre, which is well in toward the land. 

During unsettled weather in the S.W. monsoon, it may frequently happen that a ship 
cannot round the reef off Point Palmiras so near as intended, to enable her to anchor on the 
north side of it in smooth water ; in such case, she ought, when round the reef, to haul to 
the N.Westward into 15 or 14 fathoms, and anchor. Here, ships ride easier and more safe 
than farther to the eastward; being in deep water, the sea runs fair, whereas, it runs high 


and short about the sea reefs, and in the channels between them, with stronger tides than in 
the road. 


PEPLY SAND, already described, is the westernmost of the numerous banks that pro- 
ject to seaward, from the entrance of Hoogly River. 


WESTERN BRACE, begins about 4 leagues to the N. E. of Peply, and 2 or 3 miles 
from the shore, from whence it extends 7 leagues nearly S. by E., to about lat. 21° 10’ N. 
On the north part, it is very shoal, and about 4 miles broad, but becomes more contracted in 
every other part; from 23 or 3 fathoms at low water about the middle of it, the depths gra- 
dually increase to 7 or 8 fathoms on its southern extremity, where it is insensibly lost in 9 
fathoms soft ground. The south end of Peply Sand, is directly west from the middle of the 


Western Brace, distant about 3 leagues, with 7 and 8 fathoms soft ground between them, 
shoaling on the edge of the latter to 5 and 44 fathoms. 


_ EASTERN BRACE, is about 2 leagues to the eastward of the former, having on it 
about 1 fathom less water, and about half-way between their northern parts, there is another 
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shoal with 14 fathom on it at low water, and from 4 to 5 fathotns on its southern extreme, 
in about lat. 21° 292’ N. This shoal, seems of recent formation, not being delineated in the 
charts, although upward of 2 leagues in extent nearly north and south. Between the north 
end of it and the shore, and on each side between it and the braces, there are channels with 
3 and 4 fathoms, ending in the Kell. This is a swatch of soft ground, about 4 miles broad, Tt ¥«" 
formed between the braces, with the shoal last mentioned to the nortliward. The bottom in 
the Kell is generally very stiff clay, the depths from 5 to 7 fathoms at low water. The west- 
ern sea reef, being a continuation of the Eastern Brace, they may be considered as the same 


sand. 


BARABULLA, and another parallel sand, begin at the north end of the Eastern Brace, B«rhl«- 
from whence they stretch northward nearly to Ingcllee, having very shoal water on them, 
and 24 or 3 fathoms in a channel that divides them, the Barabulla being the easternmost of 


the two, and forms the west side of the od channel called the Fair Way, 


LONG SAND, forms the cast side of the same channel, extending from about lat. 2 1° Long Sana. 
15’ N., to the northward of Ingellee, being about 11 leagues in length,, of various breadth, 
with many patches on it that dry at low water. The southern part of it is flat, having 5 and — 
6 fathoms regular depths, and on each side of this extreinity they are nearly the same. 


GASPER SAND, the most extensive of any in the entrance of Hloogly River, stretches &asper Sand 
from near Mud Point, in lat. 21° 57’ N., about S. by W., and this upper part generally 
called the Mizen, is broad and very shoal. It formerly occupied nearly the whole of the 
river in this place, leaving only a small passage along the eastern shore, and the proper chan- 
nel for large ships was near the western shore, where the Europe ships used to moor in 6 and 7 
fathoms close to the land at Kedgree ; but between this place and the eastern shore, there 
are now two other sands beside the Mizen, separated by channels of considerable breadth. 
The westernmost of these is Kedgree Sand, which is situated exactly in the place where large 
ships used to moor in 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, although that road is now filled up by the sand, 
having not more than 15 and 2 fathoms on it at low water. 

To the southward of the Mizen, Gasper Sand is very narrow ; here, shipé cross over a gap ree 
in it when passing from Sagor Road to the proper channel leading up the river. In Sagor 
Road the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms: it aftords the best anchorage of any place near the en- 
trance of the river, although it is not very safe during stormy weather, the tides running 
strong on the springs. ‘This road is formed bétween Sagor Island, and Gasper Sand, which 
here, bears properly that name ; and opposite to the S.W. end of Sagor Island, it bends to 
the S.S. Eastward, terminating in the upper end of the Eastern Sea Reet, which is a con- 
tinuation of it, and extends to lat. 20° 58’ N. The eustern edge of the Long Sand nearly 
Joins to the S.W. part of Gasper Sand ; and another dangerous sand, nearly dry at iow wa- 
ter In some parts, lies at a small distance from the latter, but generally considered as the tail Th conti. | 
of the Gasper, and is 3 leagucs south from the §.W. end of Sagor Island. Directly abreast 
of this, a narrow spit called Sagor Middle Ground begins, and stretches a considerable way 
to the southward; between this and the former, about 20 years azo, was the proper channel 
for ships, but this is now nearly filled up, and another channel has opened to the westward, 


between the tail and the body of that sand, at present used by all ships entering the river 
ly Sagor Channel; and this new passage through the Gasper Sand, has been named 
Thornhill’s 


THORNHILL'S CHANNEL. Channel. 
The entrance of this New Channel, is about 9 miles south from the S.W. point of Sayor 

Island, pointed out by two buoys bearing east and west of each other | mile distant, the 

westernmost of which is painted red and the other black, and the depths between them are 


from 43 to 54 fathoms. These buoys are in lat. 21° £03 N. and the channel from them 
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lies N. by W. to Sagor Road, on the west side of the black buoy, placed about6 mile 
them in the upper part of the channel. ; 

About 24 or 3 miles to the N. E. of the two buoys which point out Thornhill’s Channel, 
there is a buoy at the eastern part of the Gasper Sand, in the old channel; and 2 miles more 
to the N. E.ward, lies another buoy at the western edge of Sagor Middle Ground, pointing 
out the eastern boundary of that channel ; but there is now a Middle Ridge with 25 fathoms 


water on it, in the old channel, which commences outside of these buoys, and extends 
N. N.W. nearly to the south part of Sagor Island. 


s front 


WESTERN SEA REEF, is a continuation of the Eastern Brace, extending nearly 
.S. E., to lat. 20° 59’ N., and bending more to the S. Eastward near its southern end. It 
is in general about 4 miles broad, the depths at low water, 2 fathoms on the north part, 
(where it bears the name of Eastern Brace) deepening gradually to 3 on the middle part, 
and to 4 fathoms farther southward. On the southern extremity, or tail of this reef, the 


depths are 6 and 7 fathoms, with 10 and 12 fathoms near it on the west side, and 9 or 10 | 


fathoms to the eastward, between it and the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef. 


EASTERN SEA REEF, being a continuation of Gasper Sand, extends about S. S. E. 
to lat. 20° 58 or 20° 59’ N., the tail of this reef being nearly on the same parallel as that 
of the former, and are distant from each other 8 or 9 miles. This reef is not so broad as 
the other, but the depths on it are similar, generally 2 fathoms at low water, from the nor- 
thern part, where it joins Gasper Sand, for a great way to the southward, tuen gradually 
deepening to the southern extremity, where on the tail of it, there is 6 or 65 fathoms at low 
water. ‘These two banks are the principal guides for directing ships into Sagor Channel, 
now in general use ; the passage over the Braces into the Western or Old Channel, generally 
called the Fairway, being almost exploded. ‘The sands having greatly augmented, with a 
considerable decrease of depth in the Western Channel, the navigation there, has become 
dangerous ; pilots, therefore, do not take ships into the river by that channel, unless they 
draw under 15 or 16 feet water. | 
, The Sea Reefs are both steep toward their western edges, but the water shoals gradually 
(though quick) off their eastern sides ; in approaching them from sea, the depths decrease 
regularly over a bottom of soft mud, and the bottom is of the same quality in the channels 
between them. | 

Upon the Sea Reefs, the bottom is hard sand, with bright specks like steel filings ; and 
on the ebb tide, or near low water, the lead rebounds from them similar to striking on a 
rock. | 


The difference in depth between high and low water on them at spring tides, is generally 


about 10 or 11 feet; and the water is highest over the ground, upon the Sea Reefs, and in 


Ballasore Road, about 9 or 94 hours on full and change of the moon. 

At anchor, on the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef in 6 fathoms, when the observed lat. was 
91° 9’ N., the lon. measured by chronometers from many lunar observations, was 88° 16’ 
E.; and the same station I made 94 miles west from Calcutta by chronometers, which will 
place the tail of this Sea Reef about the same lon., allowing Calcutta in lon. 88° 253’ or 
88° 26’* E., agreeably to astronomical observations made by Dr. Dinwiddie, and other 

ersons. 
About 7 or 8 leagues to the southward of the tails of the Sea Reefs, the depths are from 
50 to 60 fathoms on the edge of soundings; from thence, the decrease is regular over a 


\ 


* The Rev. Wm. Smith made Calcutta in lon. 88° 28’; Mr. Magee made it in 88° 24°; and Capt. Ritchie 
made it in 88° 26’ E.; the mean of these, places it in lon. 88° 26’ E. By © meridian alt. taken by reflection 
in water, in 1801, I made the lat. of Calcutta 22° 343’ N. 
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bottom of soft mud, to 9 and 10 fathoms close to their tails, and sudden to 6 and 7 fathoms 


hard ground upon them. 

On the east side of the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef, in lat. 21° 0’ N. to 2194’ N., the 
depths are generally about 84 and 9 fathoms at low water, and 10 or 104 fathoms at high 
water, in the entrance of Sagor Channel. 


SAGOR SAND, extends from the S. E. part of Sagor Island, about S. by E. afterward sagor sanz. 
S. S. E., in a parallel direction to the Eastern Sea Reef; it is very dangerous, with patches 
dry at low water toward the land, and there is not more than 5 or 6 feet on it at low water, 
for a great distance to the southward. The tail of this sand, in former charts, 3s placed in 
lat. 21° 15° N., but it is now considered dangerous at low water about that Jat., and seems 
to have greatly increased in length, for the tail of it at present, terminates in a narrow point, 
in Jat. 21° 0’ N., where the depth is 9 fathoms. From its southern extremity, the depths 
decrease gradually to the northward on Sagor Sand, as on the Sea Reefs ;_ the quality of bot- 
tom Is also similar, hard sand mixed with bright specks like steel filings, but Sagor Sand is 
rather of a darker colour. This sand is nearly steep to, on both sides, and the breadth of 
the channel between it and the Eastern Sea Reef, is in general about 5 miles. 

As Sagor Sand extends much farther to the southward than formerly represented, man 
ships mistaking the hard soundings, they get on it (in coming from the eastward in the N.E. 
monsoon) for the soundings of the Eastern Sea Reef, work up in the entrance of Lacam’s 
Channel, on the east side of the former sand, until the clump of trees on Lighthouse Point 
is seen ; by which, they discover that they are to the eastward of Sagor Sand, instead of be- 
ing on the west side of it, in Sagor Channel, as they had previously supposed. 

Sagor Sand nay be considered as the ¢herd Reet that extends far out into the sea; the 
Western Sea Reef being considered as the Ist, the Eastern Sea Reef as the 2d, and Sagor. 


Sand as the 3d Reef. 
SAGOR, OR SAUGER ISLAND, extends N. N.W. from lat. 21° 34’ N. to 21° 41 A/ Sasortstana. 


N., and bounds the great entrance of the River Hoogly on the east side, being 7 or 8 miles 
10 length, and about half that breadth ; near the east side of it, there is a small elevation, but 
like all the land hereabout, it is generally low. 

The creek that separates it from the other land, 1s dry at low water at the north end; 
there, the rise and fall of tide on the springs is about 4 fathoms, which is greater than at any 
other place about the head of the bay. 

There is an ancient pagoda, and a large tank of fresh water on the east side of the island, 
held in great veneration by the Hindoos, who go there in great numbers once every year to 
sacrifice. The Bralimins call the Island Gongo-Sagor, but the natives generally understand 
Gongo-Sagor to be the whole of the land that separates Channel Creek from the western 
branch of Hoogly River, except the small island contiguous to the north end of Sagor, 
called Coxe’s Island, which is near a league in length, two miles broad, and bounds the N.E. 


side of Sagor Road. 


CHANNELS AT PRESENT NAVIGABLE INTO THE RIVER HOOGLY, anise 
are first the INSIDE CHANNEL, stretching from Ballasore, close along the shore to ‘“"""” 
Kedgree, inside of, or to the north-westward of all the shoals ; with depths in it, generally 
trom 2 to 3 fathoms at low water, and is used by the sinall coasting vessels, which are navi- 


gated by natives, and draw little water. 
FAIRWAY, OR WESTERN CHANNEL, bounded on the east side by the Long pairway, o 
Western 
Channel. 


Sand, and beyond its extremity, by the tail of-the Eastern Sea Recf; on .the west side by the 
Barabulla, Eastern Brace, and Western Sea Reef, and a small shoal called the French Flat, 
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situated near the edge of the Eastern Brace, in lat. 21° 19’ N., where the outermost buoy 
of this channel used to be placed. The 2d, or Fairway Buoy, was generally placed 5 or 6 
miles about N. N.W. from it, near the edge of the Eastern Brace, in about lat. 21° 25’ N., 
but the buoys are sometimes taken up and placed differently, as the sands are constantly 
liable to change in this great river. 

Ships passing out by the Fairway, used to proceed down betwixt the French Flat, and the 
tail of the Long Sand, and there, the channel became wider between the tails of the Sea 
Reefs, in proceeding out to seaward. 

Bound into the river, by the Fairway Channel, the manner of proceeding was different ; 
for after running into Ballasore Road, and finding a pilot, the practice was to cross over the 
middle of the Western Brace into the Kell,* where the pilots generally anchored ships at the 
approach of night, or when they judged the depth of water on the Eastern Brace not sufficient 
for crossing. When the flood answered, the Eastern Brace was generally crossed in about 
lat. 21° 20/ to 21° 23' N., a little to the southward of, or abreast of the Fairway Buoy ; be- 
ing then in the channel, a course was steered from this buoy to the N. N. Eastward for the 
Lower Buoy of the Barabulla, between which sand to the westward and the Long Sand to the 
eastward, was the track formerly pursued in proceeding up the river. This channel cannot 
be navigated with safety at present, by ships drawing above 14 or 15 feet water. 


MIDDLE CHANNEL, formed between the Long Sand to the westward, and the East- 
ern Sea Reef and Gasper Sands to the eastward, is narrow, with only 3 fathoms water in 
several places; it 1s, theretore, seldom navigated by vessels of any description. 


SAGOR CHANNEL, OR EASTERN CHANNEL, formed by the Eastern Sea 
Reef on the west side, and Sagor Sand to the eastward, is that at present in gencral use, by 
ships entering or departing from the River Hoogly, and it lies nearly ina N.N.W. direc- 
tion, and opposite. The lower, or outermost buoy in this channel, called the Reef Buoy, is 
now generally placed in 53 fathoms, near the edve of the Eastern Reef, in lat. 21° 13'N.; 
and itis at present a red one, of the spire form: these buoys ride greatly elevated, resembling 
beacons when viewed at a considerable distance, and are discerned much farther than those 
of the common construction. When a few miles to the northward of the Reef Buoy, the 
trees on Sagor may be seen from the poop of a large ship. 

About 10 or 11 miles N. N.W. from the Reef Buoy, and in lat. 21921’ N. there is an 
elbow or projecting spit of the Eastern Sea Reef with 3 fathoms at low water, near to the 
edge of which, a red buoy, called the Spit Buoy, is generally placed. And 3} miles N. 3 E. 
from the Spit Buoy, there 1s a red buoy, called the Lower Buoy of the Gasper, a little to 
the south of the tail of the Gasper Sand, near to which a light vessel is sometimes stationed. 
Between the two last mentioned buoys is the entrance into Thornhill’s Channel, in a north- 
west direction, which about 3 miles distant from the Lower Buoy of the Gasner, becomes 
very contracted, as here pointed out between a red buoy on the edge of the Eastern Sea Reef, 
called the Reef Head Buov, and a black buoy on the western edge of the Gasper Sand, 
called the Lower Buoy of Thorniill’s Channel, with a fairway buoy placed at times between 


The upper buoy of this channel is situated on the N.W. edge of the Gasper Sand, 
about 34 miles north a little westerly from the Lower Buoy. 


* The bottom being stiff clay in the Kell, with a heavy ground swell tumbling into it at times in the S.W. 
monsoon, ships were frequently unable to weigh their anchors, and cross over the Eastern Brace, until the wea- 
ther became more moderate; this occasioned a great loss of time, and not seldom, of anchors. Proceeding in- 
to the river, by the western channel, we lost two anchors in the Kell, and had our capstan broken, by the pitching 
of the ship when endeavouring to weizh them. I have known other ships arrive at Diamond Harbour without 
an anchor to let go, having lost all they had in Ballasore Road, and in the Kell. 
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A ship arriving at the entrance of Sagor Channel, during favorable weather ‘in the N. E. 
monsoon, and certain of ler situation, may work up a considerable way with safety, in search soon 
ofa pilot. In doing this, she may borrow on the edge of the Eastern Sca Reef in tacking 
from the west side of the channel, as the water shoals regularly upon the verge of it on that 
side, although rather quick in some places. The depths in mid-channel, from 82 and 9 fa- 
thoins, between the tail of the Sea Reef and the tail of Sagor Nand, will decrease regularly as 
she works to the northward, to about 6 fathoms when near the Reef Buoy. Tere, the depths 
are nearly the same from side to side, there being only about 4 a fathom more water toward 
Sagor Sand, than there is in the western side, near the Sea Reef. 

When near the Reef Buoy, or in about lat. 21° 14’ N., a ship ought not to stand so near 
the edge of Sagor Sand as to shoal her water, in working farther to the northward ; for it is 
steep to, and dangerous to borrow upon. The best guide is to take the soundings from the 
edge of the Sea Reef, which may be approached to 5, or a 3 less 5 tathoms in working, until 
5 or 6 miles to the northward of the Reef Buoy, or until the buoys on the tail of Gasper 
Sands are seen; then, the trees will be visible on Sagor Island, from the poop or mizen 
shrouds, if the weather is clear, and she ought to anchor until a pilot is obtained. Here, 
she will have 44 or 5 fathoms at low water in the proper track, and it would be imprudent 


to venture farther up the channel without a pilot. 


DIRECTIONS (to approach the RIVER HOOGLY; WINDS, 
CURRENTS or TIDES. 


SOUTH-WEST MONSOON, is preceded by Southerly and S.W. winds, which gene- 
rally commence about the entrance of Hoogly River, off Poiut Palmiras, and along the nor- 
thern part of the Coast of Orixa, about the latter part of February, or early in March; but 
not so early on the N. E. side of the bay. 

Along the head of the bay, in the vicinity of the sands and rivers, from December to 
March, or until the southerly winds set in strong, there are frequent light airs and calms, 
with a very smooth sea. These calms or faint airs, are liable to happen day or night, but 
the breeze generally fails with the setting sun, and a calm continucs in the first part of the 
night. About midnight, a gentle breeze often commences at S. I. or Southward, veering 
gradually to W. and N.W. in the morning, and continuing this circular course, increases in 
strength from the northward about 8 or 9 A. M.. with the rising sun. 

Toward the end of March, or early in April, the Southerly or S.W. winds, begin to set s.w. mon- 
in regular and strong, with cloudy weather, and sometimes rain; but the stormy weather of «trmy 
the S.W. monsoon, with hard squalls and much rain, is seldom experienced until about the" 
middle, or latter part of May, which continues until September. In June and July, the 
weather is most severe, for toward the middle of August, it is sometimes fair for several } 
days together, although hard gales have also been experienced in this month, in some seasons. 
In September, the S.W. monsoon being on the decline, the weather is generally moderate 
and cloudy, with little rain; toward the latter part of this month, cr early in October, the 
southerly winds fail, and are followed by variable breezes; and sometimes a storm is ex- 
perienced all over the bay in September or October, previous to the setting in of the N. E. 
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monsoon. 
Currents 


THE CURRENT, on the coast of Orixa, sets to the N. E. toward the entrance of near the 
Hoogly River, after the commencement of southerly winds, in February or March; about Hoorly » 
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the middle of July, the freshes from the rivers, occasioned by the rains, generally produce a | 
current setting round Point Palmiras to the southward ; after which, a small drain is often 
found to set to the S. Westward, until January following. 

Off Point Palmiras, the tides are often weak on the neaps, but of considerable strength on 
the springs; the flood sets round the reef along the coast, into Kannaka Bay, but at the dis- 

* tance of a few leagues from the reef, the flood sets N. E. and N.E. by E. in the 8. W. 
inonsoon. . } 

A ship, therefore, passing the reef at a great distance, will be set to the eastward ; and 
when near it, will be set by the flood to the N.Westward, into Kannaka Bay. 

Directions ~~ ‘When the southerly winds begin to have strength, during the latter part of March, or early 

iin theS.W. in April, the weather is gencrally hazy, preventing the land from being discerned unless it is 
very near, nor can observations be always obtained. It is therefore, proper, for ships bound 
to the River Hoogly in the strength of the 5,W. monsoon, to fall in with the coast of Orixa 
to the southward about Pondy, or between it and Ganjam, where the land is of considerable 
height. They ought certainly not to exceed the lat, of Jaggernaut Pagodas, before getting 
in with the coast. 

When a ship’s distance from the land is not correctly known, at the time she is to the 
northward of lat. 18° N., it will be prudent to haul in, to get a sight of the coast, if it be 
day-light; in the night or in thick weather, the lead will be a sufficient guide, when it is 
attended to, with care. Although the bank of soundings extends but a few leagues from the 
land, there is gencrally from 30 to 35 fathoms about 2 or 3 leagues off shore, between the 
high land of Pondy and the Black Pagoda; if therefore, the lead is hove every half hour, 
when the rate of sailing is not great, it will give timely warning in approaching the coast. 
About Ganjam, the water shoals fast under 20 fathoms toward the shore. 

Having seen the land, or got into scundings, a ship may steer along the coast, keeping in 
18 or 20 fathoms in the night, or with unsettled weather, until abreast of Manikpatam ; she 
ought then to haul into i4 or 15 fathoms if it is day-light, and the wind favorable, to get a 
good sight of Jaggernaut and Black Pagodas, in passing. They will be discerned from 17 
or 18 fathoms, although the weather is hazy, but with a commanding breeze 1n day-light, the 
coast hereabout may be approached with safety to 12 or 13 fathoms, about 3 or 4 miles from 
the shore. | 

As the land is low and sandy close to the sea, it will not be seen in the night, unless a 
ship is very near; and in hazy weather, the noise of the surf on the beach, would probably be 
the first indication of danger ; it is, therefore, prudent, in the night, not to come under 15 fa- 


thoms, nor to deepen above 17 or 18 fathoms, which depths may be preserved by attending 
to the lead, and running under easy sail. 


s 


It must be remembered, that from Manikpatam to 4 or 5 leagues beyond the Black Pa- 
goda, the direction of the coast is generally between E. by N. $ N. and E.N. E.; and from 
this Pagoda the course is about N. E. by E. to False Point, distance 16 or 17 leagues. 

Being 3 or 4 leagues past the Black Pagoda, a direct course should be followed to obtain 
the proper soundings off False Point, taking care not to haul into Cojung Bight or Bay, 
about half-way between them, which, although small, has sometimes been mistaken for False 
Bay; this cannot happen if the Jaggernaut or Black Pagodas are seen, and the distance | 
from them attended to. As the flood inclines toward the shore, and the ebb from it, in 
steering for False Point, the lead must be the principal guide; 14 and 15 fathoms are goud 
depths to preserve with a fair wind, and the bottom will generally be green mud, - mixed at 
times with brown sand and shells. | 

The depths decrease gradually toward-the bank surrounding False Point, but it is prudent 
to keep in 14 or 15 fathoms when passing it in the night, or in 16 fathoms if the wind is 
S. Easterly. 


When abreast of False Point, in 14 or 15 fathoms, the bottom in some places is coarse 
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brown sand and shells, with black specks ; in other places, mud and sand; but to the north- 
ward of this point, all over False Bay, the bottom is very soft green mud. 

With False Point bearing W. N.W., in 14 or 15 fathoms, the course is N. E. 10 leagues, 
to clear the bank off Point Palmiras, but as the tides affect a ship laterally, the lead is the 
only certain guide, and she ought to keep in 14 or 15 fathoms with a commanding breeze, 
ur 1n 16 fathoms if the wind is S. Easterly. 

After passing False Point, and getting soundings of soft green mud, these will continue in 
crossing the southern part of False Bay; but when 5 or 6 leagucs from the former point, in 
15 and 16 fathoms, the bottom changes from soft mud to reddish sand and shells, on the 
southern part of the extensive bank surrounding Point Palmiras. Keeping in 15 fathoms 
in rounding the bank, the bottom will continue nearly the same, red or brown sand with 
shells, until Point Paliniras is abreast, bearing about W. N.W.; then the sand ts intermixed 
with black specks and gravel stones, which are the soundings of the reef. Wien near the 
edge of it in 13 or 14 fathoms, the sand is coarse with gravel, but farther out in 17 or 18 
fathoms, it is generally of finer quality, intermixed with black specks and shells. 

These soundings of the reef, are considered the best guide to point out when abreast of 
Point Palmiras in the night, or in thick weather; from whence, it is proper to haul up 
N.N.W. for the station of the pilot vessels in 15 or 16 fathoms in Ballasore Bay, or Road. 
It, however, has been often experienced, that ships after having rounded Point Palmiras in 
17 fathoms, and deepened into 19 fathoms, hauled up N. N.W. for the road, but were car- 
ried over toward the Western Sea Reef by a strong ebb tide, which sets out of the road to 
the S. E., and the flood to the N.W.,* during the S.W. monsoon. 

False Point has sometimes been mistaken for Point Palmiras, and the latter sometimes 
fur the former, whereby several vessels, in the first case, have been wrecked on the shore, 
by hauling into False Bay instead of the Bay of Ballasore, and others have got to the east- 
ward on the sea reefs by keeping too far trom the land. To avoid either of these extremes, 
the following remarks may be useful. 

To round both the False and True Points, 15 fathoms is a good track, and also in crossing 
the bay between them; this depth is far from danger off the former, and also when Point 
Palmiras bears well to the northward, bat when this Point is bearing to the southward of 
west, the 15 fathoins track is not far from the edge of its reef; for here, the water shoals 
suddenly from 10 to 7 fathoms, then to 23 or 3 fathoms rocks, in soine places. 

If the Pagodas, or the coast near them, or Manikpatam has not been seen, and in steering 
along in 14 or 15 fathoms, a ship get soundings of sand, shells, and black specks, which are 
thouvht to be those off False Point, but uncertain whether they may not be those off Point 
Palmiras, her situation not being correctly known. To determine this, it may be observed, 
that the water will not deepen in steering N.E., from having 15 fathoms off the False 
Point; but in steering the same course from having 15 fathoms on the edge of the bank off 
Point Palmiras, the water will deepen gradually to 17 and 18 fathoms; she ought then, to 
haul to the N. N.W. or N. Westward, until she get into 16 or 15 fathoms, in which depths, 
the pilot vessels generally anchor at night, during the S.W. monsoon, in Ballasore Road. 

If blowing strong at S.W. and rounding the reef off Point Palmiras in day-light, a ship 
may steer along the edge of it in 12 or 14 fathoms, taking care not to approach the N. 
Eastern part under 12 or 13 fathoms, where it is dangerous and steep unacr 10 or 11 fa- 

When round that part, she may haul to the N.W., and anchor to the northward 


thoms. 
of the Sandy Island Mvypurra, where she will be sheltered from the sea by the reef. 

* The flood only sets to the N.W. and N.N.W. in the vicinity of the reef; for a few leagues farther out, in 
19 or 20 fathoms, it sets frequently to the N. Eastward, or becomes a constant N. Easterly current in blowing 
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Another guide to know the soundings off the False Point from those off Point Palmiras, 
may be observed. If in 15 or 16 fathoms, abreast the former, a ship steer north, the depth 
will soon decrease over a bottom of soft mud or green ouze, in F’alse Bay; but from 15 or 

- 16 fathoms abreast of Point Palmiras, the water will not shoal steering north, but rather 
deepen, if a ship is clear of the N. Eastern extremity of the reef. Ifa ship haul up too soon 
for Ballasore Road, the water will shoal suddenly on the N. Eastern edge of the reef, over 
a sandy bottom; she ought in such case, to edge out immediately into 15 or 16 fathoms, 
the bottom then, in the fair track, will soon change to stiff blue clay, mixed with sand and 
stones, or at times with shells; and this is, in general, the quality of the ground to the north- 
ward of Point Palmiras, in the Bay of Ballasore. 

The lighthouse lately erected on Point Palmiras, will be of great utility, a clear wea- 
ther, to guide ships round the reef by day or by night, when visible; for, by the bearing 

avsnt- Of the hight, they will be enabled to borrow on the edge of the reef where the soundings 
Pom are regular, and avoid the stccp parts at its N. E. end. When clear of this extremity, the 
pee light will answer as a farther guide to conduct them into smooth water, where they can 


anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms under lee of the recf, when the light is brought well to the south- 
ward. 


It is also desirable, that this anchorage under the Ice of the reef off Point Palmiras, 
be adopted as one of the stations for the pilot vessels to ride during the 8.W. monsoon, 
when the weather is stormy: for then, some pilots would, probably, always be found at this 
station; but hitherto, ships have frequently rode in Ballasore Road for several days toge- 
ther, in danger of losing thcir anchors, all the pilot vessels being in the river, which often 
happens in blowing weather. 

Although a lighthouse has been erected on Point Palmiras, it will frequently happen, by 
night or by day, that thick rainy weather will prevent the light, or lighthouse, from being 
discerned ; consequently, at such times, ships will have no guide but the soundings in round- 
ing the reef. When this happens, they may be liable to fall to leeward of the anchoring 
station under the point, if none of the pilot vessels are discerned at their stations in the offing. 
For although these vessels may in stormy weather, anchor under Mypurra Island and the 


adjoining reef, yet, when the weather will permit, they keep under sail in a line directly east 
from the lighthouse. 
Pilot Vessels = When any pilot vessels are in Ballasore Road during the S.W. monsoon, they generally 


anchor in the evening in from 13 to 15 fathoms water*; in tle morning they weigh when 
the weather will permit, and traverse the road in scarch of ships during the day: but the 
following instructions, issued by the Master Attendant at Calcutta, to the pilot vessels, will 

best point out their cruising station. 
Ist. The vessel under your charge, being now ready for sea, equipped, and completely 
stored for a cruise of three montiis, you are hereby directed to proceed out with her into the 
croising roads with all practicable expedition, in order to cruise (for the general benefit of the trade 
fi resorting to this Port) off the outer edge of the reef off Point Palmiras, bringing the Point 
ven’ to bear by sight or.computation West, which position will place you in about 16 fathoms 
water (the ground composed of sand and gravel, with broken shells and black specks), or 


in about lat. 20° 43’ N. and this line is to be the Southern boundary of your cruising station 
during the S.W. monsoon. 7 


2d. As the proposition above assigned is invariably passed or crossed by all ships and 


vessels bound into the River Hooghly, during the S.W. monsoon, it is therefore desirable 
that you should keep as near it during the continuance of your cruise, as the state of the 


_ * They mostly anchor in sight of each other, in an east and west line, and if three vessels are out, spread 
about 8 or 9 miles. 
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winds, weather, and tide will admit ;—all considerations which comprel.end the security of 
the vessel under your charge from the enemy, and other disasters, are left to your discretion, 
us the necessary consequence of the dependence placed in your zealous and faithful execu- 
tion of the important trust confided to your management. 

Sd. On the change of the seasons, you are to quit the station prescribed in the preceding 


paragraph, and to cruise off the tail of Saugor Reef, in lat. 21° N. (about) lon. 88°40! E., 


being particularly cautious in guarding against the designs of the enemy’s cruisers. 
When the weather 1s moderate, ships may keep under sail in the day, with the ebb tide, 


standing occasionally to the eastward to 11 or 12 fathoms, near the tail of the Western Sea 
Reef, crossing Ballasore Road in 14 and 15 fathoms. By traversing the Road in the day, birections 
when any pilot vessels are there, the chance of soon discovering one, will be much greater, isg tem. 
than by remaining at anchor ; but attention to the set of the tides is requisite, for a ship keep- 
ing under sail with strong flood tides on the springs, might be liable to get over to the N.East- 
ward, too far up, upoir the Western Sea Reef. 
The pilot vessels are generally snow rigged, with a small jigger mast on the stern, and the 
first that is spoken with, by any ship, if it is not their éurn to take charge, they will direct 
her where to find the pilot, whose vessel will shew a small red flag at the gaff end. 
A floating light vessel is stationed in the Eastern Channel, a little to the northward of 
the tail of the Eastern Sca Reef, in lat. 21° 3’ N. which is an excellent guide for ships ap- 
proaching the eastern, or Sagor Channel: another floating light has been placed at the tail 


of the Gasper Sand, to Jead ships into Thornhill’s Channel. 
Should a ship get accidently on the tails of any of the Sea Reefs, she ought not to stand cautior 


into shoal water, tur the sea runs high upon them in the §.W. monsoon ; it will be prudent appra 
to tack, or haul off immediately into deep water, or anchor until the ebb tide enables her to oor 
work to the southward clear of them. 

In September, when the strength of the monsoon is abated, it is not considered dan- 
gerous to stand to the eastward into 12 or 11 fathoms near the tails of the sea reefs, parti- 
cularly in favorable weather; by doing so, pilots may at times be found, bringing out ships 
by the Eastern Channel; but it is only when no pilots are found in the road, and the wea- 
ther settled, that a ship may venture to stand near the tails of the sca reefs in search of one, 
and it ought not to be done in the months when the monsoon generally blows strong.* 

Since the Western Channel has become dangerous for large ships, by a decrease in the Route» 
depth of water, and the Eastern, or Sagor Channel, now adopted, the pilots to enter it, in Easter 
conducting ships from Ballasore Road in the S.W. monsoon, steer to the eastward, crossing 


over the tails of the Western and Eastern Sea Reets; the soundings obtained on these, being 
their principal guide. 


NORTH-EAST MONSOON, generaily commences early in October, along the head w.e, mon. 
of the Bay, or about the middle of that month, but not so early in the central and southern “™ 


parts, between the Nicobar Islands and Ceylon; for there, S,W. and Westerly winds prevail 


frequently in October, and sometimes in November. . 
To the northward of lat. 17° or 18° N., the winds are often very light in the N. E. mon- 


soon, sometimes inclining at N. E., but more frequently between N.N. E, and N. by W. 


* Some navizators, however, well acquainted with the river, have crossed over the sea reefs. without pilots, 
in ships at an easy drauzht of water. ‘he Sir William Pultney, about 500 tons burthen, being light, with troops 
on board, arrived in Ballasore Road, 10th of July, 1806; findinz no pilot vessels there, she weighed at day-light, 
crossed the western sea reef in 5 fathoms, and steering on to the eastward, soon after, the Eastern Sca Reef in 
4 fathoms: at noon she hove to, in 6 fathoms soft ground, in Sagor Channel, observed Jat. 21° 15'N, directly 
aiter the reef buoy was seen, then made sail up channel, passed the Gasper buoy at 4 P, M. and half an hoyr 


after got a pilot. 
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Calms and faint airs prevail much in the north part of the bay, particularly in soundings 


along the head of it, and alony the coast of Aracan, during the whole period that the N. EF. 
monsoon predominates in the « open. sea. 


THE CURRENTS, in the early part of this monsoon, generally set to the S. Westward 
in the northern part of the bay ; and near the coast of Aracan, Southerly or S. Easterly cur- 
rents prevail more than any other, throughout this season. In the open sea, well out from 
the coast, there is seldom any southerly current, but generally a drain to N.W. or N., and 
sometimes to N. Eastward, 

Ships bound to Hoogly River during the N. IX. monsoon, were formerly directed to keep 
close along the coast of Aracan to lat. 21° N., or in sight of the White Cliffs, and from 
thence, to steer W. or W. by N., between lat. 219 N., and 21° 20) N.; which route is not 
advisable to be followed. | 

This circuitous route was chosen, that ships might be enabled to anchor in moderate 
depths when calms and faint airs prevailed, and to prevent the currents occasioned by the 
freshes out of the rivers, from drifting them to the southward out of soundings. These sou- 
therly currents, are, however, seldom experienced, except in the vicinity of ‘the land, where 
also faint airs and calms prevail more than farther out in the open sea; on which account, it 
seeins advisable to keep at a moderate distance trom the Aracan Coast, and the N. Eastern 
angle of the bay, in procecding to the River Hoogly in the N. E. monsoon.* 

Whether froin the vicinity of the Andaman Islands , or from Cape Negrais, a ship has de- 
parted, she ought to endeavour to make as much northing as the winds will permit, taking 
care not to get too far to the westward ; this will be avoided, by tacking to the eastward at 
times, when the wind veers more portherly than usual. 

In an indifferent sailing ship, or when the longitude is not correctly ascertained by chro- 
nometers or otherwise, it nay be prudent to endeavour to get into soundings, about 14 or 15 


leagues to the eastward of Sagor Sand, then cross over the Sw atch, or elasini | in the bank, 
which will point out the true situation. 


THE SWATCH OF NO GROUND, extends nearly N. by E. froin lat. 21° to 21° 22’ 
N., and is about 5 leagues broad, but its shape and dimensions are not exact/y determined ; 
there are no soundins ‘to be got in it, with from 150 to 50 or 60 fathoms of line. Its nor- 
thern extremity is distant from the land only about 5 leacues, with depths between them from 
13 fathoms near the former, decreasing to 3 fathoms toward the land. Round the other 
parts of it, the depths are generally from 40 to 20 fathoms. The western ede of the Swatch 
in lat. 21° 19’ N., is about 11 or 12 leagues to the eastward of Sagor Sand. 

Ships which get into soundings far to the eastward, ought to borrow toward the land to 17 
or 20 fathoms, that they may be enabled to anchor in moderate depths when requisite, or 
benefit by the tides, when favorable for proceeding to the westward. For in deep water 
calms are frequent, with a drain of easterly current in the N. E. angle of the bay, and the 


influence of the ebbs setting to the southward, reaches farther out ‘than that of the flood 
tides. 


pier eoe TIDES AND CURRENTS; at the mouth of Murjattah River, situated nearly half- 


way between Point Palmiras and Chittagong, the flood sets due north, but between it and 
‘the mouths of the Ganges and Megna Rivers, as the distance to the eastward is increased, 
the more the flood sets to the eastward of the north point. In like manner, between Mur- 


* Brief instructions for ships proceeding into the Bay of Bengal during this monsoon, have been given in a 
former section of this work. 
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jattah and Heogly Rivers, the tide inclines to the westward of north, and the Jatter part of 


the fluod, sets nearly west. 

At the tails of the Eastera and Western Sea Reefs, and a little outside of them, it fre-a»ducartn 
quently happens in the N. E. monsoon, that the tides set constantly to the westward ; the tea Ree. 
ebb running about S.W. 13 and 2 knots on the springs, continues 7 hours, then abating a 
little in velocity, changes gradually to west ; and this Is the flood tide, which is weaker, runs 
a much shorter time than the ebb, and seldom scts more to the northward than W. by N.or 
W.N.W. On advancing a little farther up the channel, between the Eastern Sea Reef and 
Sagor Sand, the flood takes a direction more northerly, in the plane of the channcl, and the 


ebb in the opposite line. 
These westerly tides or currents, about the tails of the Sea Reefs, combined with faint 


breezes and frequent calms, retard greatly all those ships from reaching the Eastern Chan- 
nel, which by adhering to directions given when the western route was followed, have run to 
leeward into Lallasore Road to look for pilots. 

At present, the station of the pilots in the N. F:. monsoon, ts at the entrance of the East- where t 
ern Channel, and they generally anchor on the Eastern Sea Reef at night, or during the flood pilots ia 
in the day. At times, a pilot vessel may be found to the eastward of Savor Sand, or to the wm. 
westward of the Western Sea Reef, on the look-out for ships that have deviated from the 
common route ; but as several of the pilot snows were captured by T’rench privateers during 
the late war, they seldom ventured so far out as the tails of the Sea Reefs ; and unless they 
were met with, conducting ships out of the river, inward-bound ships had often to work up 
channel to the Reef Buoy, or a little higher, before a pilot could be got; but mow they are 
found at the tails of the reefs. 

From what has been stated, it is advisable for all ships bound to Hoogly River, from the Castors. 
commencement of the N. E. monsoon, to its failure in the early part of March, to endeavour 
ot to get to the westward of the Eastern Sea Reef; but rather to obtain soundings on this 
reef, or on the tail of Sagor Sand, that their true situation may be known. - 

A ship coming directly from the southward upon the tail of a sea reef, cannot be certain 
on which of them she has struck soundings, although her longitude may be known tolerably 
well by chronometers or observations. She ought, in this case, to keep a good look-out for 
ships coming out of the river, and if several are seen, or a single large one be standing out 
to sea, her situation may be known, for in all probability, those ships are proceeding out by . 
the Eastern Channel. | 

To approach this channel from seaward, when the longitude is known near the truth, the fare» 
most advisable method is to get soundings on the tail of Sagor Sand, or on the Eastern Sea 2!" 

Reef. To effect this, a ship should endeavour to get into lat. 21° 4’ or 21° 5’ N., whilst to ) . 
the eastward of Sagor Sand, and steer west, keeping in 83 fathoms at low water, or about 94 

or 10 fathoms at high water ; she will have suft ground in this parallel until the depths de- 

crease suddenly on the tail of Sagor Sand, over a hard bottom. If near low water, she may 

edge to the southward a little, and after crossing its southern extremity in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms, 

haul to the N. Westward into the proper channel. If it is more than half flood, she may 

cross over Sagor Sand when the latitude does not exceed 21° 8’ or 21° 9 N., but this sand 

or reef, being steep on both sides, ought always to be approached with caution, particularly 

to the northward of the latitude last mentioned. 

If in steering to the westward, a ship keep exactly in lat. 21° 0’ N., she will miss the tail of 
Sagor Sand, but get upon the Eastern Sea Reef in 63 or 7 fathoms hard sand, about 12 miles 
to the westward of the former; it seems, however, preferable, to keep so far up as to get the © 
first hard soundings on Sagor Sand, when the weather is favorable, and the sea smooth, to 
prevent mistakes ; for many ships have thought the soundings they had on it, to be those of 


the Eastern Sea Reef, when they came upon it from the southward. 
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When soundings have been obtained on the tail of Sagor Sand, or on the Fastern Sea 
Reef, and a ship’s true place ascertained to be at the entrance of the Eastern Channel, she 
may, if no pilot vessel is discerned, work up in search of one, to the Reef Buoy, or a little 
farther, taking her soundings on the edge of the Sea Reef in tacking from the westward, and 
standing about 4 or £ channel over toward Sagor Sand on the eastern tack, agreeably to the 


directions given in describing Sagor Channel,* in the preceding section, “ Entrance of the 
River Hoogly.” 


— eee 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing from FALSE POINT PALMIRAS 
to the SAND HEADS, and up the EASTERN CHANNEL 
to SAUGER ROAD, by Captain William Masfield, First As- 
sistant to the Marine Surveyor General, with Remarks onTHORN- 


HILL'S CHANNEL, the OLD CHANNEL, LACAM’S 
CHANNEL, &c. 


During the prevalence of the S.W. monsoon, or from March Ist to October Ist, the pilot 
Pitot&choon- SChooners cruize off the Reef of Paliniras in 17 or 18 fathoms, and about lat. 20° 45’ N.; 
commtations they in gencral anchor during the night and cruize during the day. 
They should, during the prevalence of the S.W. monsoon, be always found off the Eastern 
edge of Palmiras Reef, in about 17 fathoms, and not to the northward of lat. 20° 44’ N. ; 
I have, however, found them in lat. 20° 51’ N., which is too far to the northward, and at- 
tended with much disadvantage if the wind hang far to the eastward, which happens fre- 
quently at the close of the S.W. monsoon; since the difficuity of getting to the eastward is 
then increased by obtaining the pilot so far to the northward, and a stranger under such cir- 
. cumstances advances to the northward in quest of a pilot with much caution and anxiety ; 
hence it 1s much to be regretted that no ostensible object offers itself as a fixed station, where 
a pilot might be found with certainty, and also an exact place of departure afforded, from 
which he inight shape his course to the Western Reef with greater confidence than he can 
do at present. 

_ By reference to my survey of the Tails of the Reefs and tract from False Point Palmiras, 
the navigator will require but little instruction, as the different description of soundings, na- 
ture of the ground, and run, will best enable him to ascertain his situation. 

During the strength of the S.W. monscon, ships generally endeavour to make the land 

ofmaking about Jagecrnaut or the Black Pagoda, to determine their situation, which may be proper 
while the monsoon prevails steady from the S.W. and Westward ; but likely to cause delay 

and inconvenience towards the close of the monsoon, or in September, when the wind often 

hangs much to the eastward, and the current sets strong to the S.W. through False Bay, 


®° The Sagor Channel, although recently adopted as the best for entering or departing from the River Hoogly, 
was formerly used; the ships Mermaid, Severn, Mar 


y, Samuel, and Jane, proceeded to sea by it 16th Decem- 
ber, 1712; and it was much frequented in early times. 


+ Although, in offering these directions to the public, I have endeavoured to render them as clear and ex- 


planatory as possible, they must be considered as an accompaniment to the chart they are intended to illus- 
trate, rather than a sufficient guide without it. 
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rendering it often very difficult to get to the N. E.1f you happen to be near the shore: during 
that month, if the latitude can be observed at a moderate distance from the True Point, so 
as to obtain the olive coloured mud soundings, in and opposite to False Bay, there can be 
little occasion for making the land so far to the S.W. ; for, although I have experienced little 


or no current sometimes, even in September, off the Pagodas and near the shore, still it was 
g, round Palmiras Reef and through False Bay, rendering it very difficult 


running very strong 
for a ship to get to the N. E. if the wind hang to the Eastward. 


By a careful attention to the nature of the ground, soundings, and run, the True and False 
Points of Palmiras may be distinguished, although the soundings, in my opinion, do not offer 
an infallible guide ; yet, when combined with the presumptive latitude, run, and other cir- 
cumstances which govern the judicious navivutur, they afford satisfactory tests to determine 
his position ; and by carefully consulting the soundinys on the track from Point Palmiras to 
the Tail of the Western Sca Reef, he may approach and cross the Reefs with certainty ; by 
attention to his lead in proceeding to the N. E., it is evident, by reference to the chart, that 
he cannot miss the Western Sea Reef, or mistake one for the other, nor can this ever happen 
to pilots but from inattention. 

False Point Palmiras is situate in lat. 20° 20’ N. lon. 86° 59/ 40° E. and lies S. 31° W. 
distant about 25 miles from the Island of Mypurra, which being joined by a sandy Isthmus 
to Point Palmiras, forms the eastern extreme of True Point Palmiras, and which I make in 
lat. 20° 41’ N. lon. 87° 13’ E. of Greenwich. 

In the Bay formed between the False and True Points are five small sandy Islands, the 
northernmost of which is in lat. 20° 24’ N.: they may be safely approached as the soundings 
are regular to them, and from False Point to True Point there are no dangers, therefore the 


coast may be safely approached by the lead, remembering that the flood tide sets on, and the 
ebb off shore, except at the latter end of the S.W. monsoon, the current sets constantly to 


the S.W. 

In lat. 20° 16’ N. about 7 miles to the S.W. of Ialse Point, there is a small Point re- 
sembling an Island, having a clump of trees on its north end, which is probably often set as 
False Point; the only remarkable object between I'alse Point and the Island Mypurra, or 
True Point of Palmiras, is a large round tree, with a single one to the eastward of it, in lat. 
20° 291’ N. bearing North from False Point, and a Jarge sandy cliff in lat. 20° 33’ N. 
which rises like the roof of a house: there is also a remarkable Sand Hill resembling a 
tower, in lat. 20° 37’ N. and about 5 miles to the S.W. of Mypurra. 

False Point terminates in a low sandy projection, forming a small cove or bay within it to 
the N.Westward with 2 fathoms water, which would aftord shelter for a small vessel in dis- 
tress, or destitute of ground tackling, as she might anchor completely sheltered from all winds 
except the N. E. and ride in smooth water.*® 

Last of the False Point, in 104 or 11 fathoms, you will be distant froin it about 4 miles ; 
when to the northward between it and True Point, 10 or 11 fathoms will place you much 
further off shore ; but unless you are desirous of seeing the land between those Points, it will 
be prudent to keep more to the eastward, as the true course from 124 or 13 fathoms off False 
Point, or lat. 20° 21’ N. to the Tail of the Western Sea Reet is N. E. $ E. distant about 


f 


22 leagues. 

This course made good will carry you about 5 miles to the S. E. of Point Palmiras Reef, 
about 9 miles S. E. of any dangers on that shoal ; you will not alter your depth more than 
4 or Z fathoms for the first 7 or 8 leagues, and will then have about 1 35 fathoms olive colour- 
ed mud, probably mixed with sand: from hence the depth will gradually increase, and the 


* It is observed in the Directories, that ships have been lost by standing into False Bay, supposing it Balla- 
sore Road; I am at a Joss to know how such disaster could have occured, as a ship may stand safely in by her 


lead to 7 fathoms, and will then be but 2 miles or less off shore. 


Falee Point 
Paliniras, 


True Point 
Palmiras. 


False Bay. 


Sailing Di- 
rections. 
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ground will change to sand with red and black specks, and shells at times. When you have 
run 10 Jeagues on the same course made good, the depth will be about 17 fathoms sand, with 
red and black specks, with occasionally shells, and this depth will place you a considerable 
distance from Point Palmiras Reef, the dangerous part of which lies to the northward of 
lat. 20° 40’ N.; although 17 fathoms in lat. 20° 43’ N. will be found within 3 miles of the 
dangerous part of the reef, yet in 20° 40’ N. vou will in that depth be probably 7 or 8 miles 
from any dangers, but in 20° 46’ N. on the edge of the reef, you will find 16 fathoms less 
than 2 niles from a spot on which there is only 33 fathoms. 

Proceeding on N. E. $ E. the depth will gradually increase until you have run altogether 
12 or 13 leagues; then you will be in about 183 fathoms, and may probably shoal to 174 
fathoms on a small knowl * of gravel with black specks: you will afterward gradually deepen 
to 25 or 24 fathoms on that course, shoaling again to 22 and 21 fathoms, and if you are 
about W.S.W., S. W., or S. by W., of the Western Sea Reef, this will place you about 4 
or 5 miles from it. 

Although in the foregoing remarks, the direct course is given from 1923 or 13 fathoms, in 
lat. 20° 21’ N. to the Tail of the Western Sea Reef, this course is not intended to be bind- 
ing on the navigator, but is merely stated, to show the depths of water and nature of the 
ground in a direct line ; since it tends to shew, that, unless a ship exceed those depths she 
can scarcely risk falling to leeward of the Western Reef, and by attending to the lead, may 
effectually guard against such error. 

I shall now proceed to state the nature of the ground and soundings off the True and False 
Points, in order to enable the stranger to distinguish one from the other, and to proceed if 
necessary, without a pilot, to the Floating Light in the South or Western Channel. 

In 13, 14, or 15 fathoms S. E. and E.S. E. from False Point, the soundings in general 
are mud and sand, intermixed occasionally with red specks and shells, but more frequently — 
mud and dark-coloured sand ; advancing to the N. E. the bottom becomes softer, denoting 
the soundings abreast of False Bay, and is in geueral olive-coloured mud, which bottom is to 
be found generally throughout False Bay, although a cast of mud and sand will sometimes 
occur: continuing to the N. E. in about 14 or 15 fathoms the ground begins to change, in 
about lat. 20° 30’ N. to sand and mud, sand with red and black specks, -and occasionally 
shells, which indicates your approach to the southern verge of Palmiras Reef, and continuing 
to the N. E. in about lat. 20° 40’ N. in 17 fathoms, you have sand with red and black 
specks, black stones, and shells, which are the soundings off the Eastern edge of the Reef ; 
the black stones may be considered as the best guide to indicate your being off the Reef of 
the True Point, as I have never found them to the southward of lat. 20° 35’ N., therefore 
the obtaining such data, fixes your situation with sufficient accuracy to direct you to the Tail 
of the Western Reef. 

Supposing yourself by the soundings to be off the True Point, in about lat. 20° 40° or 
90° 44’ N. and having about 17 or 174 fathoms, you may safely steer N. E., and if on this 
course you are going fast, and do not deepen your water to more than 21 or 922 fathoms, 
there is no chance of your falling to leeward of the Western Reef; you may steer the same 
course until you shoal to 17 fathoins, then haul up East to cross the Reefs. Should you, 
however, on the course here given, from current, swell, or tide, find the water deepen to 
more than 22 or 23 fathoms, it will be desirable to haul up more to the Northward, even to 
N. or N. by E., ia order-to be certain of shoaling to 17 fathoms to the westward of the 
Western Reef ; by reference to my survey,f the depth of the water and quality of the ground 


* As this knowl is of small extent it will probably be seldom found, and is therefore only mentioned to avoid 
surprise if the depths decrease a little on that course. 


+ Chart of the Sea Reels and approach to the River Hoochl Capt. Maxfield, engraved at the e of 
the Hon. Bast India Company for the benefit of navigation, y by Cap expenc 
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will best show the course made good, and enable the navigator to preserve the track pointed 
outon the chart, and a strict attention to the lead, will enable him with such aid, to find the 
Floating Light* either by day or night. 

Having shoaled to 17 fathoms, haul up E. or E. by S. to cross the Reefs, attending par- 
ticularly to the lead and rate of sailing, noting the distance run from 15 fathoms until you 
are in 7 or 8 fathoms on a Reef, and you cannot fail in determining if you are then upon the 
Western Reef or otherwise. ; 

From 15 fathoms west of the Western Reef to 7 or 8 fathoms on it, the distance should 
be about 4 or 44 miles, whereas from 15 fathoms west of the Eastern Reef to 7 or 8 fathoms 
on it, the distance will be nearly 10 miles. 

When W.S.W., S.W., or S. by W. of the Western Sea Reef, in 21 fathoms, you will be 
distant trom 8 fathoms on its edve about 5 yniles, whereas in approaching the Eastern Sea 
Reet from the W. S.W. you will run about 12 or 13 miles from 21 fathoms before you shoal 
on the Recf to 8 or 9 fathoms, but in approaching it from a S.W. direction you will from 
21 fathoms run about 8 or 9 miles only, before you shoal to 84 or 9 on its extremity ; and 
due south from it in 21 fathoms, the distance will be ‘about 5 miles from the Tail of the 
Reef ; hence it is desirable, in making either of the Reefs, to approach them from the west- 
ward, in order to distinguish one from the other with certainty, as the nature of the ground 
on all the Reefs is similar, being dark coloured hard sand, with bright specks resembling 


steel filings. 
Being convinced that your soundings are on the Western Sea Reef, continue to steer E. by 


S., crossing the Reef in 54, 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, according to circumstances ; if, however, you 
can lay higher, and be likely to get less water than you wish, haul more out, as there is gene- 
rally much swell on the Reefs. | 

After crossing the Western Sea Reef, over which the soundings are very regular, from 7 
fathoms on one side to 7 on the other, the distance across being from 7 to 8 miles; you 
then deepen into the South or Western Channel, in which the Floating Light* is stationed as 
mentioned above. ; 

Tbe Tail of the Western Brace being 9 miles to the northward of the Tail of the Western 
Reef, it is hardly possible to mistake one for the other; it may however be easily known, as 
the Brace is very narrow, being scarcely 15 mile wide. . 

The channels between the Reefs, particularly on the western sides, are generally rather 
hard, and not that soft mud they are generally believed to be; however, as the water is al- 
ways deeper in a channel than on the Reefs, you may know you have fallen off a Reef into 
a channel by the increase of water.f The western sides of all the channels, generally mud 
and sand, are often pretty hard, and the soft ground is ouly found on the eastern side of them, 
where it is in general rather deeper, and indicates your approach to the sand bounding the 
eastern side of a channel. ° : 

It is therefore desirable, after crossing the Eastern Reef, to keep along its eastern edge ; 
the pilots in general, after having deepened over the Reef to 7 fathoms, haul up N. N.W. 
for the Reef Buoy,f which should be about that bearing ; however, if the wind is far to the 
westward and a flood tide running, it may often be proper in a dull sailing ship, to haul up 
N. N.W. as soon as you begin to deepen off the Eastern Reef and betore you have got 7 
fathoms, going close to the Reef Buoy in order to reach the Spit Buoy without difficulty, the 


* The Floating Light Vessel here referred to, has been lately removed from the Western Channel. 

+ In the South or Western Channel you have 3 or 4 fathoms more water than on the Western Reef, and ia 
the Eastern Channel about 34 fathoms more than on the Eastern Reef; the pilots reckon more water in chan- 
nels compared with the Reefs than | have generally found, and allow 4 or 44 fathoms more than on the 


Reefs. 
t The Reef Buoy is laid on the east edge of the Eastern Reef in 5 fathoms at low water, and was in lat. 


21° 12’ 20” N. in 1817. 
VOL. I. Ooo 


Thernhill’s 
Chaanel. 


@)dChaanel. 
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course being from the Reef Buoy to the Spit Buoy N. N.W.* 103 miles; after passing the 
Spit Buoy, keeping along the edge of the Reef, the lower Buoy of the Gasper will be seen, 
which bears from the Spit Buoy N, 8° E. distant 34 miles; if the pilot intend going through 
Thornhill’s Channel, which is to the westward of the Gasper Sand, he keeps along the edge 
of the Reef, leaving the lower Buoy of the Gasper well to leeward, and passes to the east- 
ward of the Reef Head Buoy, which bears from the Spit Buoy N. 31° W. distant 53 miles, 
and N. 68° W. from the lower Buoy of the Gasper, distant 34 miles. 

The Reef Head Buoy is red, laid on the edge of the Eastern Reef in 34 fathoms,f and 
marks the western boundary of Thornhill’s Channel ; when abreast of this Buoy the upper 
and lower Buoys of Thornhill’s Channel may be seen, which mark the eastern boundary of 
Thornhill’s Channel, and are on the western edge of the Gasper Sand, the passage through 
Thornhill’s Channel being to the westward of them ; they are painted black, the upper one 
bears from the Reef Head Buoy N. 8° E. distant 4 miles, and the other bears from the 
Reef Head Buoy N. 39° E. distant 13 mile, making the channel between them only about 
14. mile wide. 

The least water in Thornhill’s Channel at low tide is 2? fathoms,t but in general 3, 33, 
and 34 is to be found; the water in this channel is comparatively very smooth, entering it 
from the Eastern channel, being much sheltered by the Reef; yet, in a ship of any consider- 
able draught, $ flood, or even later, is the best time to pass through it, in order to be certain 
of sufficient depth of water ; the tide rises in Thornhill’s Channel on the springs about 13 
feet, and when not influenced by fresh gales, it is high water about 10h. 30m. 

The course from the Reef Head Buoy, through Thornhill’s Channel and up to Sagor Road, 
is North ; if, however, a strong flood tide is running and the ship leewardly, she must be 
kept higher, the breakers on the head of tlhe Reef in general distinctly mark that side of the 
channel, while the Reef Head Buoy astern and the black or upper and lower Buoy of Thorn- 
hill’s Channel to the eastward, if carefully observed, will shew the way ashipis making ; the 
Reef should however be kept close aboard, excepting on an ebb tide, until you pass the up- 


per Buoy of Thornhill’s Channel, when the passage is quite open, and you may steer boldly 
up to Sagor Road. | 


Thorohill’s Channel, generally used by the pilots, although well marked by Buoys, is how- 
ever, in my opinion, inferior to the Old Channel, lying to the eastward of the Gasper, which 
has more water in it, and is as broad as Thornhill’s Channel: it is,formed by the Gasper 
Sand on the western side, and a spit of Sagor Sand to the eastward, or as the pilot term is, 
a middle ground, which spit forms a gut to the eastward on Sagor Sand, and having no 
buoy on its extremity may be the principal reason it is not more frequented by the pilots ; if, 
however, it were as well buoyed as Thornhill’s Channel, I should conceive it to possess many 
advantages, and although situate more to leeward, probably a ship would never find difficulty 
in getting through it, whenever the wind would admit of her laying through Thournlull’s 
Channel ; and in easterly gales, when Thornhill's Channel is impervious, if a ship were well 
over to Sagor Sand, I conceive she might effect a passage through the Old Channel to 
Sagor Road. | 

The depths in the Old Channel at low water are from 3 to 4 fathoms; the rise of tide on 
the springs is about 13 feet, or the same as in Thornhill’s Channel. 

To pass through the Old Channel to the eastward of the Gasper in the S.W. monsoon, a 
ship should: steer from the Spit Buoy about N. 3 E. for the lower Buoy of the Gasper, which 
is a red one, and bears from the Spit Buoy N. 8° E. distant 33 miles, and lies in 33 fathoms 
at low water; she should pass close to the eastward of the lower Buoy of the Gasper; and 


® On a flood tide, it may be advisable to steer about N. N.W. 4 W. or N.W. by N. to fetch or keep on the 
edge of the Eastern Reef. 


+ The Reef Head Buoy was in lat. 21° 263’ N. in 1817. 


t The least water is to be found when the upper Black Buoy bears about N. E., + of a mile distant. 
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will see the Middle Ground Buoy,* which is black, and lies on the west edge of the Middle 
Ground or sand that forms the east side of this channel, bearing about N. by E. ; she should 
keep well to windward of the Middle Ground Ruoy, and endeavour to steer up along the 
east edge of the Gasper Sand for the upper Buoy of the Gasper, which bears from the lower 
Buoy of the Gasper N. 3° E. distant 3} miles, and will therefore easily be seen from the 
lower Buoy; after passing the upper Buoy of the Gasper, the passage is quite open to Sagor 


Road. 
As the tides in S.W. gales generally set very strong to the eastward, attention to the buoys 
is requisite to observe the way a ship Is driving, and the weather side of the Channels should 
be kept aboard, remembering that the tide docs not set fair through those Channels, for the 
ebb runs to the S.W. over the Reefs, and the flood to the N. E, 
Although the buoys may, from breaking the chains, and a slight increase in the dimen- 
sions of a sand, be occasionally removed a little from the bearings I have given them, yet, as 
they are designed to mark the sides of the Channels, their relative general bearings will be 
applicable and illustrate the passage, which may always be known by the colour of the buoys, 
as it is a general rule in buoying off the Chanuels and sands at the entrance of the river Usetut re- 
Hoogly, to place the Black Buoys on the west edge of a sand or danger, denoting that the 
safe passage is to the westward of it; and the Red Buoys being laid always on the east edge 
of a sand or danger, denote the passave to be to the eastward of the same. 
The tail of the Eastern Sea Reef, in 9 fathoms at low water spring tides, extends to lat. 
20° 58’ N., but the Western Sea Reef, in 9 fathoms at low water spring tides, extends only 
to lat. 21° 0’ 30" N., and Sagor Sand terminates in 9 fathoms in lat. 21° O' N. 
It is proper to observe that in Sagor Sand, above lat. 21° 4’ 30° N. there is a gut of half $e ee 
a fathom deeper water, and in some parts near a fathom more than on the sand close to it, 
which gut is from 1 to 2 miles wide, when you shoal again on what the pilots call a middle 
ground, about 14 mile wide, and afterward deepen into Lacam’s Channel. If in crossing a 
sand, the gut of deeper water above described is noticed, you may be certain of having crossed 
Sagor Sand, although it 1s possible to cross it below the gut, in which case your mistake . 
would not be so easily detected. Considering, however, that on the navigator’s leaving False 
Point, or Point Palmiras, he endeavours to strike soundings on the Tail of the Western Reef; 
ao want of judgment, or neglect of the ship’s way, can only carry him so far east as Sagor 
and, which is 11 leagues to the eastward of the Western Reef; it is therefore reasonable to 
believe, that if he miss the Western Reef, he will strike soundings on the Eastern one, and by 
a careful regard to the ship’s way and the lead, such an error will not occur. 
But as a Floating Light T is moored in 8 fathoms in the Eastern Channel in lat. 21° 34! 
N. from October Ist to March Ist, the navigator, if in doubt of which Reef he has crossed, 
should endeavour, by traversing in 8 to 10 fathoms, to sight the Floating Light, and should 
he not succeed in finding her, or should she be driven from her station (which is not pro- 
bable), he may with certainty, by continuing to stand to the westward until he has crossed 
the Western Reef, determine his position; as with due attention to-the foregoing remarks, 
the difference of depth, and its rapid increase from that Reef, affords an unerring guide to 
the judicious navigator, who with the chart before him, and attention to the directions, may 


proceed with confidence in case of necessity. 
* The bearing of this Buoy here given, is not from my own observation, but taken from the records, at the 


Master Attendant's Office. 
+ The Floating Light in 1817 was moored in the Eastern Channel in 8 fathoms, and in lat. 21° 3’ 25” N. 
lon. 88° 25’ E. But lately, the Floating Light Vessels have been removed from their stations, and a Pilot 
Vessel usually occupies the place of that which was moored in the Eastern Channel, exhibiting a light in the 
night; and a Station Buoy is moored here, as a guide, in case of the absence of the Pilot Vessel, which some- ; 


times happens. 
Ooo? 


e 
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In the channel the tides set as follow, when uninfluenced by the wind: 
Ist Quarter flood N.W. by W., 2d Quarter N. N.W. 
38d Quarter N.N.E fast Quarter E. N. E. 
Ist Quarter ebb S. E. by E , 2d Quarter ebb S.S. E. 
3d Quarter S. by W., last Quarter S.W. and W.S.W. 

At the Tail of the Reefs the tide rises about 9 feet on the springs, and when off the Reef, 
the set in the Neaps is governed entirely by the wind, generally running to the southward 
and westward. . 

Many of tie pilots endeavour, by steering to the northward, to cross the Tail of the West- 
ern Brace, which was an invariable practice formerly in order to ascertain their exact posi- 
tion, but (in iny opinion) such precaution is unnecessary and very injudicious, since the Tail 
of the Brace is in lat. 219 9’ N. a ship is by that route carried too far to the northward to 
enable her to cross the Reef sufficiently down, unless the wind be far to the westward: and 
as the wind in the latter part of the 5.W. monsoon often blows from the 5S. E., such a route 
is attended with inconvenience and danger ; the difference of depth on approaching the 
Western and Eastern Reefs from the westward, atfurds very sufficient data to distinguish one 
from the other, without going in quest of the Western Brace. 

It is necessary to observe, that two buoys were placed some time ago in Lacam’s Channel, 
one of which is laid on the edge of Light-House Sand in 44 fathonis, and being in lat. 200° 

134' N. is nearly parallel to the Reef Buoy i in the Eastern “Channel : however, one may be 
easily known from the other, as the Reef Buoy is a red one, and is laid on the cast edge of 
the Eastern Reef, whereas the Buoy on Light-House Sand is black, and being on the west 
edge of Light-House Sand, has shoal water immediately to the eastward of it. 

The other buoy in Lacam’s Channel is laid cn the east edve of a spit of Sagor Sand, in 
lat. 21° 243’ N.; it is painted red, and bears from the Buoy on Light-tlouse Sand N. 44° 
W., distant 15 miles, and is in 33 fathoms : > fr om it the Grove, or clump of trees, on Light- 
House Point, is seen bearing about N. by W. 3 W.; however, the remarks before inention- 
ed, if attended to, will prevent the possibility of mistaking Lacam’s Channel for the Fastern 
Channel, and the ridge of sand running from Light-House Sand to the Tail of Sagor Sand 
clearly points out one from the other. 

I shall conclude these remarks by giving the true bearings and distance of the Tails of 
the Reefs, &c. from the False and ‘True Points, with soundings on those bearings ; but it is 


necessary to observe, that the soundings are given for low water spring tides, therefore rather 
more water will generally be found. 


Bearings, Distances, and Soundings, from False Point Palmiras in a direct line towards 


the Western Brace, Western Keg Eastern —_ and Sagor Sand, commencing from: 
False Point. 


Tail of the Western Brace, NJ Western Sea Reef, N. 54° E.] Eastern Sea Reef, N 
$1° F. dist. 22} leagues. distance 24} leagues. 


e 63° E. 
distance 30 leagues. 


Sagor Sand, N. 66° E, . 
distance 34! leagues. 


Miles. |Fathoms. Remarks. 


At 10 | 10 


Miles. 


Fathoms. Remarks. 


‘at 101 103 Mud. 


Miles. |fathoms. Remarks 


at 10 | 11 Mud. 


. Miles. 


Fathoms. Remarke 
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The Island of Mypurra, or True Point Palmiras, I make in lat. 20° 41’ N. lon. 87° 13’ E. 
The Tail of the Western Brace, in 9 fathoms, lies in lat. 21° 9’ N. lon. 87° 474/ E. 

The Tail of the Western Sea Reef, in 9 fathoms, is in lat. 21° 0! 30" N. lon, 88° 24! E. 
The Tail of the Eastern Sea Reef, in 9 fathoms, is in lat. 20° 58’ N. lon. 88° 214’ E. 
The Tail of Sagor Sand, in 9 fathoms, is in lat. 21° 0’ N. lon. 88° 37’ E. 


STORMS near and in the RIVER HOOGLY. 
LACAMS CHANNEL, CODJEE DEEP: TIDES, AND THE BORE. 
EXCLUSIVE OF HARD GALES, which blow at times against the shores that em- 


brace the head of the bay, between the month of April and the end of August, when the 
S.W. monsoon prevails with most force; short gales, or storms, are liable to happen at other 
times, The storms that prevail during the S.-W. monsoon, blow sometimes from S.S. E., Whe 
but more frequently between S. and S.W., veering at times to the westward. Storms from fable te, 
southward in some years, have been experienced late in September, October, November, thihed 
and sometimes, though seldom, in the early part of December. 

August, 1814, a storm happened in the head of the bay, in which several ships were dis- 
abled ; one of them, was the Eliza, Capt. Roberts, which ship was obliged to put into Coringa 


to repair ber damage. 
September 29th, 1807, the Company’s ships, Ceylon and Walpole, met with a severe 
storm, which commenced at S. E., shifted to N. E., North, N.W., blew a hurricane at West, 
then moderated at S.W. and S.S.W. The Ceylon, at anchor in 16 fathoms, in Ballasore 
Road, when the gale commenced, parted one cable, cut from her best bower anchor, and 
went to sea, and had a suit of sails blown away. The Walpole was in 46 fathoms water off 
Point Palmiras, lost her mizen-mast, and sustained other damage in the gale; on the fol- 
lowing day, she fell in with the Lady Barlow, country ship, totally dismasted. 
October 23d, 1810, the Indus, in 18 fathoms water off Point Palmiras, Jost her sails, and 
had a boat washed away by an ensterly gale; the wind afterward veered to N.W., and 


enabled her, and other ships in company, to stretch off shore. 
Late in September, 1812, the Mysore, lost her anchors, and main-mast, and sustained 


other damage in a storm, at the tails of the Sea Reefs. 

Montagu, in 1708, carried from abreast of Achen Head S. E. and E.S. E. winds to Jat. 
13°. N., where, on the 10th November, a dreadful storm blew away her top-masts, they were 
also obliged to cut away the mizen-mast, and with three pumps could scarcely keep her 


free, 


NORTH-WESTERS are liable to happen near the entrance, and in the River Hooyly, n weners, 
about the changes of the monsoon, particularly in April and May, also in October, Novem- 
ber, and sometimes in December. These, are sudden severe gusts of wind from the N.W. 
quarter, generally indicated by a dense cloud rising rapidly from the horizon, accompanied 


at times by lightning. The violence of some of these N.Westers is instantaneous and exe areattines 
very severe. 


cessive; I have seen all the ships moored at Calcutta, driven on shore by one of them, in 
May, 1784, and for a short time, it was impossible to walk in the streets. They are, how- 
ever, seldom so violent, particularly at the entrance of the river, although on the night of the 


5th of December, 1803, about eight ships riding there, on the look-out for pilots, lost anchors, 
9 
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during a gale blowing directly out of the river, with lightning and small rain; whilst a heavy 
sea rolled in from the opposite direction, occasioned by a strong gale in the bay blowing from 
the southward at the same time, and reaching within 30 leagues of the Sea Reefs. 

The channels formed between the sands in the great entrance of Hoogly River, have been 


already described ; the small entrance, or easternmost passage into the same river, seems also 
deserving of the naviyator’s attention. 


Laeam’s 


Lacan's LACAM’S CHANNEL, OR CHANNEL CREEK, called by the natives Barratulla, 
is a small branch of Hoogly River; separating from it in lat. 21° 57’ N. on the north side of 
Mud Point, it takes an undulating course nearly S. by E., dividing Clive’s Island and Sagor 
Island, on its western side, from the low land of the Sunderbunds to the eastward, then takes 
a direction on the east side of Sagor Sand to seaward, about S.S. E. 4 E. There are se- 

_ veral sands in this channel that project from the different points of land on each side, which 
might easily be marked with buoys or beacons, the velocity of the tides being much less here 
than in the great branch of Hoogly River; in such case, the navigation by this channel 
would not be dificult, for several ships at different times having entered it by mistake, passed 
through in safety. 

Mr. Lacam, commenced a plan in 1770, to construct docks for large ships at an eligible 
place on the east side of the channel, which he called New Harbour; and he proposed to 
build a lighthouse on the point of land that forms the east side of the entrance, which pro- 
jects several miles farther to seaward than the south end of Sagor Island, and has upon it a 
tuft of high trees. This part has in general been called Lighthouse Point, (or the western 
extremity is distinguished by the name of Sayer’s Point,) from which a sand projects to the 
southward and eastward, and a considerable way to the S. E. but not so far out as Sagor 
Sand. In the entrance of the channel between Lighthouse Sand and Sagor Sand, the sound- 
ings decrease gradually in the east side, on the edge of Lighthouse Sand, but deepen in mid- 
channel in standing toward Sagor Sand, over a bottom of soft mud in the proper channel. 
A spit of sand extends from the tail of Sagor Sand first N. N.W. then N. by W. till it joins 
into Lighthouse Sand about 7 miles from the land, having generally from 43 to 33 fathoms 
on it, which may be considered a middle spit or bank, as it extends across the channel. 

There are 7 and 63 fathoms in the entrance of the channel in the fair track, and from 4 to 
44 fathoms at low water spring tides, about 5 or 6 miles below Lighthouse Point, deepening 
to 6 and 7 fathoms or more, when near the land, between Sayer’s Point and the two alluvial 
banks opposite to it, called Edmonstone’s Island, which has lately formed on the upper part 


of Sagor Sand, and bounds the entrance of Moira Harbour on the western side. Edmon- 
stone’s Island is in lat. 21° 29/ N. 


The Charl- 


The Company’s ship, Charlton, arrived in Ballasore Road, in August, 1801, and finding 
no pilots there, stood to the eastward across the tails of the sea reefs, and unexpectedly got 
over the tail of Sagor Sand; she then hauled to the N. N.W., and anchored at 6 P.M., 
18th August,,in 7 fathoms at high water, loose sand, the tops of the trees on Lighthouse 
Point just visible from the deck, which bore nearly N. N.W., distant about 4 or 44 leagues. 

' On the following morning, after weighing and steering N. N.W. 4 W, 4 miles, she anchored 
in 44 fathoms the least water, with the trees N. by W. 4 W.; the boat sounding to the 
northward had 34 fathoms sand, but to the westward, about 2 miles from the ship, the water 
deepened to 7 and 8 fathoms mud, near Sagor Sand. The ship was moved to this station, 
in 7 fathoms at low water, from whence the boat went to Lighthouse Point, and never had 
less than 6 fathoms ; she then beat down to the ship against a light southerly wind, shoaling 
to 34 fathoms sand in the east side of the channel, and deepening again into 6 and 7 fathoms 
mud to the westward ; by which she was guided, in a rather dark night. At6 A. M., 20th 
August, the ship weighed and steered N.W. by N., which is nearly the line of Sagor Sand; 
within 4 a mile of it, they found the deepest water : there is a spit or projection in the sand, 
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about 6 miles below Sayer’s Point, perceived by the water breaking in that part,* which is 
avoided, by steering a point or two more easterly for a few minutes. After the Charlton got 
abreast of Lighthouse Point, she moored in 11 fathoms, secured from the S.W. by a great 
part of Sagor Sand, dry at half tide; the boat was then sent to Sagor Road for a pilot, who 
carried her through Channel Creek, into Hoogly River. 

Captain J. Cumberlege, of the Charlon, remarks, that a ship entering this channel from Tea iste. 
sea may stand boldly on, till the breakers on Savor Sand are seen, (as this sand is mostly win’ 


steep on its Eastern edgc) and by keeping them 4 a mile on the larboard hand, the passage 
He farther observes, that a lighthouse, if erected on the point of land, called 


will be open. 
Lighthouse Point, would be seen night and day, at a distance from danger, and would lead 
a ship into safety at all times without a pilot. 

Many ships.in the N. E. monsoon, mistake the soundings on Sagor Sand, for those of the 
Eastern Sea Reef, and work up Lacam's Channel until the land is seen. If a ship from 
stress of weather, or from any other cause adopt this channel, and discern the tuft of trees 
on Lighthouse Pott, bearing N. by W. 4 W. or N. N.W., she ought to steer about N.W. 
by N., as nearly as possible in mid-channcl, where over a bottom of soft mud, is found the 
deepest water. When Lighthouse Point is approached within 4 or 5 miles, she may steer a 
little more to the northward, and pass it about 4 a mile distant, in 8 or 9 fathoms, where 
she may moor and send the boat for a pilot; or she may proceed higher, with the boat 
a-head sounding, and anchor in 6 or 8 fathoms near the point of land on the-eastern shore, 


about 4 miles N. by E. from Edmonstone’s Island. 
From this place, the egress to the sea is more easy, and much shorter than from Sagor and from it 
sea, 


Road, as the sand on the east side of the entrance, does not project so far out as those that ” 
bound the other channels to the westward. 

A ship proceeding to sea by Lacam’s Channel, being abreast of Lighthouse Point, ought 
to steer first about S. S. E. to the spit of Sagor Sand, and afterward S. E. by S., which will 
carry her clear out; observing, to keep as nearly in mid-channel as the wind will admit. 
But every ship bound to the River Hoogly, ought to possess Capt. Maxfield’s survey of the 


approaches to that river, which includes also Lacam’s Channel. 


CODJEE DEEFP,f situated in lat. 21° 96'N., about 18 miles E. 5S. E. from the south fetiee 
end of Sagor, and 9 miles in the same direction from Lighthouse Point, distant about 4or 
5 miles from tie nearest shore, is a smnall island scarcely a mile in diameter. To the north- #nathe a+ 
ward of this little island, there is an excellent road, called Hzcks’s Bason, which is the best barboer, 
harbour on the coast of Bengal; and the anchorage in it, 1s from 5, to 6 and 7 fathoms mud. 
N.N.W. from the island, the entrance of Subtermooky River is situated, and N. N. E. from 
it that of Jumerah, having 6 and 7 fathoms water near them, at the upper part of the har- 
bour. The best channel leading to it, and to both rivers, is on the west side of Codjee Deep, 
bounded on the east side by that island, and a flat that projects from it a great way to 
S.S. Eastward ; and on the west side, by the extensive flat which stretches from Lighthouse 
Point to S. E. and Eastward, separating it from Lacam’s Channel. This channel leading 
to the harbour, by some called Howe’s Channel, is at Codjee Deep about 2 miles wide, with 
10 fathoms in it nearly close to the island; to seaward, the depths decrease gradually to 4 
and 3} fathoms, which is the least at low water. ‘To the N.Westward of the island, upon 
the flat that bounds the west side of the channel, there is a sand dry at low water, and at 

A little farther to 


other times of the tide the sea breaks over it, in strong southerly gales. 
the N. N.W., at the entrance of Subtermooky River, is King’s Island, under which ships 


* A Red Buoy is sometimes placed on this spit of Sagor Sand, and a Black Buoy about 5 leagues to the S. E. 
on the tail of Lighthouse Sand, in lat. 21°13’ N. in order to guide such vessels as may bappen to get into this 


channel. 
t Deep, or Diva, an island. 
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may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms, at the N.W. angle of the harbour, sheltered from all winds. 
The great flat and sands on the west side, secure it from the sea in that direction, and the 
Island and Bulcherry Flats, break off the sea to southward and eastward. 

To sail into the harbour, a ship should bring the Island Codjee Deep to bear north a little 
easterly, then steer directly in, clear of the west side of the island, which is steep to, and the 
channel about 2 miles wide; from hence, she may if blowing strong at S.W., steer about 
N. by W. to the anchorage under King’s Island. 

As the navigation into the River Hoogly by Lacam’s Channel, may probably in some 
future time be adopted, or become more frequented than at present, it was thought prudent 
to vive some directions concerning it and the harbour under Codjee Deep; for in such case, 
the latter would be found of great importance, as a place of shelter for ships in distress. 
When at the entrance of Lacam’s Channel, with a W.S.W., or Westerly gale, if a ship 
were unable to steer N.W. by N. into that channel, or ride at her anchors, the same wind 


would be favorable for crossing the southern part of Lighthouse Flat, into Howe’s Channel, 
and to run up that channel past Codjee Deep, into the harbour. 


THE TIDES in Channel Creck are not strong, but in the River Hoogly they run with 
great rapidity on the springs, sometimes above 7 miles an hour between Sagor and Calcutta, 
but not so strong in the channels outside. They flow highest during the 5.W. monsoon, the 


rivers being swelled by the rain which falls in the interior, and an accumulation of water im- 
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pelled against the shores by the strong southerly winds, adds to the rise of the tides in this 
season ; Whereas, the northerly winds blowing from the land in the N, E. monsoon, facilitate 
the progress of the water from the rivers; for then, the quantity of water is less, with a 
smaller rise and fall of tide, than in the S, W. monsoon. 

This 1s also the case on the south coast of China, and on all the coasts of India to the 
northward of the equator, which are open to the South or S.Westward. 

Persons unacquainted, should be careful when passing between Calcutta and the lower ’ 
parts of the river in boats during the might, for many lives have been lost through the apa- 
thy and neglect of the country boatmen, in running foul of vesscls anchored in the stream, 
when by the rapidity of the tides, the boats were immediately overset, or broken in pieces. 
To avoid an accident of this kind, it is prudent in proceeding upward with the flood, to keep 
near one of the sides of the river, out of the track of ships or large vessels which happen to 
be at anchor. 

At Calcutta, itis high water about 3 hours on full and change of the moon, the difference of 
time between it and the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef that makes high water, being 5? hours; 
so that it is nearly high water at the former place, when it is low water at the Sea Reefs. 


THE BORE, in the River Hoogly, is occasioned by the rain in the country imparting 
yreatcr velocity and duration than usual to the tide of ebb, to overcome which, an excessive 
effurt is made by the first of the flood, producing that sudden and abrupt influx, called the 
Bore. Itis seldom perceptible in the N. E. monsoon, except when the tides are higher 
than usual; but about the equinoctial tides in March, it is at times high and dangerous. 
From May to October, when the river is greatly elevated, the Bore frequently prevails for 
several days at the height of the springs; it is first discernible on the Diamond Sand, below 
Diamond Harbour, and becomes more conspicuous on the sands at Hoogly Point, a few 
leagues farther up, where it meets with great resistance by the sudden bending of the river 
to the westward: from thence, it runs high over all the principal sands as far as Hoogly 
town, distant near 70 miles, employing hardly 4 hours to travel this distance, and its general 
velocity 1S nearly 20 miles in the hour. On the sands contiguous to the banks of the river, 
the Bore rises Ina large wave, sometimes 12 or 15 feet perpendicular, and rolling along 


shoal water. With great noise as the harbinger of the flood tide, carries every floating body along with it, 
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and will overset any boat or small vessel that may happen to be on the sands, or in shoal 
water near them. It is seen in the day, at a great distance, and the roaring noise indicates 
its approach in the night, when all boats in shoal water should quickly pull farther out into 
deep water for safety, because there, the waves do not break, the water being only agitated 
greatly with a confused swell. 

At Calcutta, the shore is steep, with deep water near it; here, the boats do not all Jeave 
the shore when the Bore is approaching, but the people stretch a rope upon the land and 
haul them as far in as possible, when they are lifted up by the great swell of water occa- 
sioned by the Bore, which I have seen at times rise instantaneously to the high water mark* 
of neap tudes. 

Europeans, should be cautious in the night, if they are upon the river, or crossing it in 
boats near low water spring tides, when the Bore is liable to happen ; they ought to keep in 


deep water, for if it approach when they are aground on any of the sands, or in shoal water 
Instances ef 


vear them, they will be in the greatest danger of perishing. Mr. Thomas, of the Fox, pro- eis. 
ceeding in a burr from Calcutta to Kedgree, with the Commander's baggage, was drowned 
by the carelessness of the people getting the burr into shoal water, when the Bore overset 
her, and every thing was lost. Captain Haig, of the Company's ship, Woodcot, perished 
by the Bore late in the evening, in the act of leaving the shore opposite to Calcutta in a boat, 
to cross over to the town; and many other persons, have suffered in open boats, during the 


night, by this destructive phenomenon. 


COAST of BENGAL from CODJEE DEEP, to 
CHITTAGONG. 


AND THE INTERJACENT RIVERS. 

THE COAST OF BENGAL, from Hoogly River to the principal mouth of the gost, 
Ganges, is all very low, without any distinguishing marks; and the country is a level woody "¢" ’*- 
plain, generally called the Sunderbunds, from a kind of timber very plentiful here, called 
Sundry. This low country, or Delta of the Ganges, is intersected in various directions, by 
numerous small branches of that great nver, and other rivers, many of which communicate 
together by lateral branches, and most of them disembogue by wide channels into the sea. 


ROYMATLA, OR MUTWALL RIVER, about 30 miles to the eastward of Sagor, Mutwan 
separated from Jumerah River and the Island Codjfee Deep, by Bulcherry Island and flats, 
is above a league wide at the entrance, the channel stretching N. by W. and S. by E. About 
10 miles from the land, the depth is 3 fathoms at low water, with a gradual increase to 9 or 
10 fathoms at the entrance; and the southern extremity of the land that bounds it on the 
east side is in lat. 21° 29° N., having a very shoal bank extending from it a great way to 
seaward. | 

This river, branches out into several ramifications at different distances from the sea, the 
westernmost of these (called Bogybogie, for a considerable way), extends to the salt lake 


* Wheusthe Bore impels the sudden swell of the water upon the land, and having reached its utmost impetus, 
the swell rushes backward with great violence, nearly to low water mark. A ship of 300 tons burthen, was 
hauled on shore at Calcutta in September, 1785, to have her bottom cleaned; although the ground was dry 
around her to a considerable distance at low water, when the Bore came the swell aearly floated her, and in 
its violent reflux threw her on the opposite side, by which several of the floor timbers were broken. 
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near Calcutta, having never less water in it than 3 fathoms; so that a ship of considerable 
burthen might enter Mutwall River, and with the assistance of a boat a-head to sound, she 
could proceed to Taida, a village close to the salt lake. 


Bulcherry Island, on the west side of the entrance, is large, separated from the other land 
only by a narrow creek. 


BANGADOONY RIVER, the next to the eastward of Mutwall, and about 3 leagues 
from it, is small, with tolerable deep water at its mouth, and the course of the channel to 
seaward 1s about 8.S. E. It takes this name from an island which separates the entrance. 
from Gua-Suba River, the next in succession to the eastward. A vessel of considerable 


burthen might pass to the northward of Bangadoony Island, and moor between it and a small 
island in the passage, sheltered from all winds. 


GUA-SUBA RIVER, is of considerable size, but the most difficult to enter of any on 
the coast, on account of the bending channel at its mouth. A vessel to enter it, must bring 
the middle of the land on the east side of the river to bear north, and steer directly in for it 


until near the shore; she ought then to steer to the westward until close to Bangadoony 
Island,, from whence the channel takes a direction right up the river. 


ROYMONGUL ENTRANCE, about 3 leagues to the eastward of Gua-Suba River, 
and 18 leagues from Sagor Island, receives (about 2 leagues from the sea) the united streams 
of three rivers, Harribanga the westernmost, Roymongul the next, and Jubunah the eastern- 
most. The point of land on the west side of the entrance, is in lat. 21° 37’ N., with 8 and 
10 fathoms in the channel close to it, and 12 fathoms inside toward Harribanga River ; 
from the point to seaward, the depths decrease gradually to 4 fathoms in this western char- 
nel, which lies nearly north and south, and the outer part of it is separated from that of 
Gua-Suba by the extremity of the sand that stretches out from the land between them. 
The eastern channel leads directly to the entrance of Roymongul and Jubunah Rivers, having 
a sand between it and the western channel; it 1s a large channel with deep water inside, 
stretching nearly about S. by E. to seaward, the depths decreasing gradually to 4 fathoms 
in that direction ; and this is one of the most considerable openings on the coast, and forms 


a good harbour. It is high water in the entrance of Roymongul River at 11 hours 30 mi- 
nutes on full and change of the moon. 


MOLLINCHEW RIVER, about 2 or 3 leagues eastward from Roymongul entrance, 
has a channel stretching in a S.S.Westerly direction to seaward, with 7 or 8 fathoms near 
the land, decreasing to 34 or 4 fathoms. A few tniles farther to the eastward is BURRA- 
PUNGAH RIVER, having a narrow channel, and is separated from the former by Putnay 
Island, which projects between them to-seaward. 


From this island, an extensive reef and flat stretches out 33 or 4 leagues; on which the 
ship Falmouth was lost in 1766. 

Directly south from Roymongul and Mollinchew Rivers, the swatch of no ground is situ- 
ated, already described under the head of ‘‘ Directions to Approach the River Hoogly.” 


MURJATTAH RIVER, situated 24 or 3 leagues to the eastward of Putnay Island, and 
94 leagues from Sagor, is wide at the entrance, the channel stretching from the land on the 
east side nearly S.by W., shoaling gradually from the land to 3 or 34 fathoms outside. 
About 4 or 5 miles inside the entrance of the river, two islands called the Paravangah Islands 


are situated, and on the southernmost, there is said to be a tank of fresh water. On the 
reefs bounding the ch 


annel leading to this river, in about lat. 21° 30’ N., the Berkshire was 
lost, in 1771. | 
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BANGARAH RIVER, about 33 leagues E.N. Eastward from the former, and much Bangaras 
smaller, has a channel stretching about south from the point of land on the west side, with 
depths from 5 and 6 fathoms, decreasing outside to 34 or 3 fathoms. About half-way be- 
tween this river and that of Murjattah, another small river falls into the sea, and is only a 


branch of the former, which all cominunicate with each other. 
Hooringot . 
tah River. 


HOORINGOTTAH RIVER, situated about 5 leagues to the N. Eastward of Bangarah 
River, and 33 leagues to the eastward of Sagor Island, has a very spacious entrance, about 
3 leagues wide, between the two great banks or shoals which form it. These project from 
the Jand on each side of the river about 3 leagues to seaward, or to lat. 21° 30’ N., having 3 
or $f fathoms hard ground in this latitude on their extremities, and shoaling gradually to 2 
and jt fathoms far ther in, toward the land. ‘The westernmost of these, called Argo Flat, 
has 34 fathoms on its extremity in lat. 21° 30’ N. lon. 90° WU’ E., and the western or Great Geo. Site 
Channel, leading into the river is on the east side of this flat, in a S. by E. line from Tiger 
Point, which point bounds the west side of the river’s entrance. 

The depths in the entrance of the channel in lat. 21° 31’ to 21° 33’ N. are nearly the same 
as on the tails of the sands, from 3 to 35 fathoms at low water, and in some places rather 
hard bottom, but after gctting a little farther in, the depths gradually increase over a soft 
bottom to 5, 6, 7, and to 8 and 9 fathoms abreast of Ti iger Point. 

About 5 or 6 miles inside of the tails of the reefs, lies the south end of an extensive sand 
called Heroine Reef, which extends northward into the river, separating the channel into two 
branches, but the easternmost is narrow and shoal, and bears due south from the point of 
land that forms the east side of the river, called Landfall Point. When within 7 miles of 
Tiger Point, there commences a Middle Ground, by which a Middle Channel is formed be- 
tween it and the Heroine Reef, with from 3 to 34 fathoms water in it, but it is narrow; the 
Great Channel on the west side of the Middle Ground, being the only safe passage for Jarge 


ships. 

Unless the Jongitude, or the relative distance froin Sagor Island is correctly known, it 
might be difficult to find the entrance of Hooringottah River, as the land will not be dis- 
cerned, till a ship has entered into the channel a considerable way between the sands. But 
if a ship happen to sound in the swatch of no ground, it will be a tolerable guide to direct 
her to the entrance of that river, observing, that from the N. E. angle of the swatch, the 
southern extreme or tail of Argo [lat bears E.N.E., distant about 7 leagues. When this 
flat is approached, and a ship certain of her position, she ought to steer about N. by E. or 
North alung its eastern side, or in working up with the flood tide, she may make short tacks 
from it to the eastw ard, till Tiger Point is seen, then keep it bearing N. by W., which will 
lead her up in mid-channel, or keep it between 'N. 3 W. and N. by W. 2 W. with a turning 


wind. 

It must be observed, that Landfall Point on the east side of the river, being 6 miles far- 
ther south than Tiger Point, will be seen before it; and probably also the land on the west- 
ern shore, which Stretches about S.W. by S. from Tiger Point, and afterward W.S.W. 
toward Bangarah River; but Tiger Point is the eastern extremity of the land that forins the 
mest side of the river, by which it will be easily known. A ship may pass this point within 
4a mile, also Buffalo Point about 14 mile N. by W. from it, she may pass at the same 
distance: about 5 miles farther to the N.N.W. lies Puncah Point, the south extreme of 
Puncah River, which may be passed at 2 milcs distance, and when it bears west, haul over 
to Deer Point on the eastern shore, as Puncah Shoal occupies all the space fronting the river ! 
of the same name within > a mile of the eastern shore. Having crossed over to Deer Point, ; 
a ship must then keep close to the eastern shore, in proceeding | up to Nash Harbour, at the 
entrance of Bomany Creek, which is in lat. 22° 1 N., about 3 leagues to the northward of 


Deer Point. Betwixt these places, Mack Shoal occupies the middle of the river, having a 
. Ppp? ; 
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channel on each side of it close to either shore, but that close to the eastern side of the river 
is preferable, being wider than the other, and having from 10 to 6 fathoms water.* 

At the entrance of Hooringottah River, it is high water about 12 hours on full and 
change of the moon, and the tide runs very strong on the springs. | 

The rivers which disembogue into the Hooringottah, pass through a part of the country 
abounding in rice, which is here, purchased on very moderate terms: ships, therefore, have 
sometimes proceeded to this place, and loaded with grain for the Coromandel coast, when 
the prices were high at Calcutta. The Cartier, and other ships which loaded in Hooringot- 
tah river, were from four to five hundred tons burthen. <A ship being about to enter it, or 
any of the rivers along this coast, ought to keep a boat sounding, to trace out before her, the 
soft bottoin in the proper channels, as they are imperfectly known, little frequented, and 
liable to alter, by the freshes running out against strong winds and a heavy sea during the 
S.W. monsoon. 

Captain J. Ritchie, was sent to survey the coast and rivers between Sagor and Chittagong, 


on account of a ship having been driven on it by a southerly storm, and judiciously observes 
nearly as follows. 


Every navigator proceeding to this coast, or being driven towards it by accident, ought 
to remember, that the whole of it when first seen from a ship at sea, has the appearance of 
a range of low islands covered with trees, and that the ground between the ship and them Is 
a sloping bank, with very little water on it, near the land. That the bank is cut throug 
by a channel between each island, that these channels are variously situated, having each a 
different course, but that all have a soft bottom, with an increasing depth of water toward 
the land. When the coast can be seen from the deck, the depth of water is in general about 
3 fathoms at low water, and very few places have much more or less; the bottom at this 
distance is mostly stiff ground. Ifa ship be in a channel, as she draws nearer the land, the 
ground will become very soft, with an increase of depth; if not in one, the ground will sud- 
denly become very hard, and the depth decrease ; and should this be the case, she ought 
immediately to haul to the eastward or westward as the wind may permit, until the ground 
become soft; and there is no doubt, that the depth will increase at the same time. When- 
ever the ground is found to be quite soft, a ship mav steer for the opening without fear; as 
she enters it, what appeared to be an opening between islands, will be found in reality the 
entrance of a river. 

The coast not being inhabited, it is from the salt-works interspersed along it in some places, 
that those who have the misfortune to be driven upon this coast in tempestuous weather, may 
expect relief, either of boats, or of men, to pilot them to the inhabited country. The people 
employed on this business have the general naine of Mollingaho, and are a quiet, harmless 
race of men. A small supply of fresh water, and a little rice may’ be.got from them, which 
is their principal food, the few fowls they have, being sacrificed to Gaugie Sahib, (the god of 
the woods) for protecting them from tigers, or other wild beasts. Many of these fowls stray 
froin the Salt Churrs, become wild, and sometimes fly over the rivers ; hence the crowing of 
cocks in the woods is often heard, which should be no inducement for persons unacquainted 
to go into the woods in search of people; they ought also to beware of going ashore at the 
Salt Churrs in the night, for both the royal tiger and leopard are on the watch there, and 
often cover all the ground over at night, as may be seen by the prints of their feet. 


RABNADAB ISLAND, the southern extremity, is in about lat. 21° 50’ N., and 6 or 
7 leagues to the eastward of Hooringottah entrance; this island is large, with a channel on 
each side; the westernmost, extending from the west side of the island about S.S.W,, is 


* These directions for the Hooringottah River, are taken from an excellent survey of that river made by Capt. 
Malcolm M‘Kenzie, during his voyages there, and obligingly communicated to me by that navigator. 
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narrow, but thought to have 3 or 33 fathoms water. The other, on the east side, is supposed 
to contain nearly the same depths, but shoal water extends a great way to seaward.* 
To the N. E. and Eastward of Rabnabad, is situated a group of islands, called Donmanic #74 tbe 
Islands; and to the northward of these, the princzpal mouth of the GANGES disembogues_ - 
Between the mouth of this river, and the Coast of Chit- 


into the sea, by several channels. 
The northern part of it is occupied 


tuyong, the gulf is very shoal, and imperfectly known. 
by the large island Decan Shabazpour, which separates the mouth of the GREAT RIVER 


MEGNA from that of the Ganges; but to the northward of it, these rivers communicate, 
and form several smaller islands. Betyvixt Decan Shabazpour and Hattia, the next island 
to the eastward, there are other smaller islands, the southernmost of which fronting the sea 
called Moncoorah, is the largest. In the N. E. part of the gulf, to the eastward of Hattia, 
the islands Bominy and Sun-Deep are situated, near the main land ; these are large, parti- 
cularly the latter, which is the outermost. The River Megna, disembogues into the sea by 
various channels between these islands, some of them imperfectly known. In September, 
1822, this river overflowed its banks, inundated the adjacent Islands Hattia, Decan Shabaz- 


pour, &c. whereby many of the cattle and inhabitants perished. 


SUN-DEEP, extends from lat. 22° 20' N, about 64 leagues to the northward ; it 18 @ sun Deep. 


fertile island abounding with cattle, but free from tigers and other wild beasts, which infest 
From the south end of the island, a shoal projects about 24 


the neighbouring continent. 

leagues to seaward, having a channel with 34, 4, and 5 fathoms water along its western edge, 
Jeading to the principal town on the west side of the island, situated about a mile from the 
shore, known by a remarkable tree near it, and a grove of palm trees. ‘To the southward of 
the town, there is a creek having 4 fathoms in it at low water, which was a safe harbour, 
forty years ago, but difficult to enter with the flood, as a ship may be set on the north point 
of the entrance, the direction of the creck being to the S. Eastward. The best time to enter 
it, 1s with the latter end of the ebb, and the first of the flood will set a vessel directly in ; but 
probably this place, like Bominy Harbour, may be no longer navigable. 

The channel on the east side of Sun Deep, between it and the main, Icads to Bominy Teprerees 
Harbour, and is 5 or 6 miles wide in the southern part, and forty years ago, had depths from Harber. 
5 to 7 fathoms, when ships bound to that harbour, after bringing the north end of Sun Deep 
to bear West, used to haul within a mile of the main, and steer along it at that distance, 
keeping in 7 and 8 fathoms until they opened the east point of Fenny River; they then haul- 
ed over to the westward for Bominy Island, where in 5 fathoms at iow water, they were shel- 


tered trom all winds. 
It is high water in Bominy Harbour, at 24 hours on full and change of the moon. 
The N.East- 
ern angle of 


The whole space between the meridians of Rabnabad Island and the east end of Sun Deep, 
has not been particularly examined to the northward of lat. 21° 30’ N., it would, therefore, Py'25 70%. 
be imprudent, for ships to exceed much that parallel between these meridians ; for there, the * 
water is generally shoal, and in about lat. 22° N., there is said to be two banks on which: 


the sea breaks in blowing weather, one of them 54, the other 9 leagues trom the Coast of 
On this account, a ship departing from the River or Road of Chittagong, ought 


Chittagong. 
to steer to the southward nearly to lat. 21° 30’ N., before she han! much to the westward, 
across the head of the bay.f 

* The Dove, Capt. Duffin, was lost about 30 years ago on the sauds, which project out from this part of 


the coast. 
+ Since Capt. J. Ritchie’s examination of the Channels and Sands between Sagor Island and Chittagong, it 


has been observed, by Capt. Maxfield, and other persons, that the tails of the Sands have increased their dis- 
tance from the Jand, as they are now found to extend several miles farther to the southward than represented on 


the old Charts, occasioned by the soil being torn away, and carried down the rivers during the freshes, and 
gradually forming alluvial land.. From the same cause, it is now said, that Bominy Harbour, and the Channel 


between Sun Deep and the main, are filled up so much, as not to be navigable by ships. 
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In lat, 21° 30’ N., for almost the whole breadth of the head of the bay, it is high water at 
11 hours on full and change of the moon; the difference in time for every 20 iniles of lati- 
tude, is 1 hour in the open sea, and the general direction of the flood is to the northward ; 
by attending to this, the time of tide may be always known when in soundings. 


MONSOONS and CURRENTS in the BAY of BENGAL. 


SOUTH-WEST MONSOON, together with the general winds, have been briefly stated 
in a former section, entitled ‘‘ Directions for the Outer Passage, to places on either side the 
Bay of Bengal,” and in the section of ‘ Directions to approach the River Hoogly, &c,” a 
farther description of winds and currents adjacent to the northern shores have been given ; 
yet, a more particular description of the prevailing winds and currents throughout this great 
bay or gulf, may be of utility, as it is more frequented by navigators, than any other part of 
the Indian Seas. 


The winds on the Coast of Coromandel, begin in February to draw to East, and S. East- 
ward; the N. E. monsoon then becoming faint, land and sea breezes often happen, particu- 
larly in the latter part of the month, and early in March, gentle breezes between N.W. and 
West, blow frequently from the land after midnight until morning, which are generally fol- 
lowed by calms or faint variable airs, until the S. Easterly breeze comes from the sea about 
noon. ‘These land and sea breezes, do not always happen in February, for Easterly and 
N. E. winds are those that prevail most, sometimes until March, but they are generally in- 
terrupted by southerly breezes, or other changes. About the middle, or latter part of Feb- 
ruary, brisk winds between S. E. and S.W. happen at times, at a considerable distance from 
the coast, by which some ships have made a passage from Tranquebar or Madras to Benyal 
in seven or eight days. In the middle, and eastern parts of the bay, the N. E. monsoon 
prevails in this month, generally with settled weather, and a clear sky, and it 1s considered 
throughout the bay, to be the finest month in the year. . 

The S.W. monsoon, may be said to commence in March upon the Coromandel Coast, for 
the breezes from the sea in the afternoon, draw then well to the S. Eastward, and the land 
breezes frequently to S.Westward. N.E. and Easterly winds, also happen in this month 
along the coast, but those between E.S. E. and 8.W. generally prevail ; the same winds are 
frequently experienced well out from the land, often light and variable. In the middle, and 
along the east side of the bay, light northerly winds between N. E. and N.W. are mostly 
experienced during this month, and at times, considerable breezes from S.W. and Southward ; 
very faint airs and calms are also liable to happen in March, which is generally a pleasant 
month, with fair weather in most parts of the bay. 

In April, the sea breezes on the Coromandel Coast commence from S.S. Eastward about 
noon, or earlier, and continue until 9 or 10 P. M.; or at times, during the night. After 
midnight, the wind frequently veers to 5.S.W. and 8.W., but seldom blows directly from 
the land until May, when the land and sea breezes, both become more open and regular. 

These winds prevailing in April between S.S. E. and 8.8.W. or 8.W., with a strong 
current to the N. Eastward, make it almost impossible for ships to work along the coast to 
the southward, particularly if they do not sail fast. About the Nicobar Islands, and near 
the east side of the bay, light easterly winds are generally experienced all the mouth of April, 
often veering to the N. E. and N.Westward, with intervening faint variable breezes and 


calms. In the middle of the bay, the prevailing winds in this month are variable, mostly 
from the southward. 
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In May, the winds on the Coromandel Coast, prevail mostly between E. S. E. and S.W. 5 tn way. 
the breeze generally sets in about noon from seaward, blowing strong from S. Eastward until 
the evening, and sometimes till midnight; afterward, it veers to South, and S.W., where it 
continues during the morning. Calms or faint airs often intervene between the land and sea 
breezes, at other times the wind veers from the one to the other without abating much of its 
strength. Sharp squalls from N.W. sometimes blow off the land in May, accompanied at 
times by showers, with lightning and thunder, 

Late in April, or early in May, the S.W. monsoon becomes general about the Nicobar 
Islands and in the eastern side of the bay, where it is much later than in any other part. 


A STORM is liable to happen on the Coromandel Coast in April, or even in May ; but tApritor 
fortunately many years pass over without a storm in either of these months, for they blow may »appen 
with great fury. They are generally preceded by a heavy swell rolling in upon the shore, 
and commence at N. N.W. or N.N. E., veering to N. E. and East, where they blow hard- 
est, with much rain and a high sea; and afterward. abate, when the wind veers to E.S. 
Eastward. They sometimes do not end in this quarter, but blow with great violence from 
Eastward, shifting suddenly to S. E. or S. and with great fury ending at S.W.; when this 


happens (which is seldom) these tempests are exceedingly severe. 
His Majesty’s ships Namur, Pembroke, and Apollo, hospital ship, were lost at Fort St. 
David’s in April, 1749, during one of these violent storms, On the night of the 19th May, 
1787, a severe tempest extended along great part of the coast, very destructive to the ship- 
piug and to the country, At Coringo and Jaggernautporam the sea rose much above its 
natural level, and with an overwhelming wave, inundated the low country, destroyed the 
vegctation, many of the villages, thousands of the natives, and numerous herds of cattle. 


This was considered a singular case, for a tempest seldom happens in May, or even in 
Mostly all the gales 


April, although the latter is reckoned a precarious month on the coast. 
on this coast commence at N. N.W., or from the northward; ships should, therefore, pro- 


ceed to sea with these winds when a storm is apprehended, to get an offing before the wind 
shifts to the eastward, where it generally blows with the greatest violence from the sea. 

It has been already mentioned, that on the 4th of May, 1811, a storm did great damage 
at Madras; and other storis have been experienced in the same month since that time. 

In June, July, and August, the S.W. monsoon blows strong throughout the bay, with jin"jR,, 
cloudy weather, and much rain at times; the winds veer to West and N.W., frequently * ¥*"** 
blowing in squalls for several hours together, particularly in the north part of the bay. On 
the Coromandel Coast, strong land and sea breezes are frequently experienced in these 
inonths ; the latter after noon, generally commences at S. Eastward, veering to the southward 
in the evening, and continues from that direction great part of the night. In the morning 
the wind veers to S.W., and sometimes to West, then becoming a strong breeze from the 
land; these land and sea breezes, are not always regular, for the land winds in June and 
July, at times, blow strong for one or two days together, veering only to the southward in 


the afternoon ; at other times, the S. Easterly breezes predominate. 
_ The weuther is generally favorable on the Coast of Coromandel in these months, but it is fine", 
bappen in 


e 


June, inthe 


the stormy season in the northern, and eastern parts of the bay ; for there, the S.W. winds 
blow strong toward the land, with much rain. June is considered a very dangerous month fer! port 
on the Coasts of Bengal and Aracan, for severe storms are liable to happen in that month 

about the full or change of the moon. Many ships after leaving the River Hoogly in June, 

and others that have arrived in its vicinity, have foundered with their crews at different 


times ; for few years pass over without a storm happening in that month, in the northern 
Winds in 
September. 


part of the bay. | 
In September, the S.W. monsoon is generally moderate all over the bay, with W. N.W. 
or N.W. winds at times :—the prevailing winds in this month, on the Coromandel Coast, 
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are southerly, the sea breezes from S. Eastward, and those from the land very variable be- 
tween S.W. and N.W,,; although the winds are generally moderate in this month, with 
settled weather, yet toward the latter end of the month, gales have sometimes happened near 
the entrance of the River Hoogly, in which several ships were dismasted. 


THE CURRENT, on the Coromandel Coast, generally begins to run to the northward 
about the beginning of February, or by the middle of this month, with the first of the south- 
erly winds ; but strongest in April and May, when the wind blows most steady from south- 
ward. After May, the northerly current gradually abates in strength, continuing to set along 
the coast:venerally until the middle of October, although at times, there is very little current 
during that period, and it may be sometimes experienced to set to the southward. 

In the middle of the bay, the current in March and April is mutable, and seldom strong; . 
between the Coromandel Coast and Nicobar Islands, and about the entrance of Malacca 
Strait, it sets then, often to the S.Westward; in the northern part of the bay, it sets mostly 
to the southward in March, but more frequently to the northward in April. 

From April, the current sets generally to the North or N. Eastward all over the bay in 
the open sea, until the early part, or middle of October ; during this period, it is not always 
constant, but governed in its direction and strength by the prevailing winds; on the eastern 
side of the bay, and about the entrance of Malacca Strait, more particularly, it sometimes 
sets to the southward. When the S.W. monsoon blows with more strength than usual, in 


the middle and northern part of the bay, the velocity of the current is greatly augmented to 
the N. Eastward. 


NORTH-EAST MONSOON, on the Coromandel Coast, generally commences in Oc- 
tober, mostly between the middle of that month and the lst of November. Although Octo- 
ber is considered a very dangerous month on that coast, the winds continue often light and 
variable with fine weather, until near the end of the month; but more frequently, about the 
middle of the month, the weather becomes gloomy and threatening, prior to the setting in of 
the N. E. monsoon. 

This monsoon is liable to commence with a severe storm, which generally begins at 
N. N.W., or from the northward, and veers afterward to N. E. and Eastward ; sometimes 
it begins at N. Eastward, and in the middle or eastern parts of the bay, at times from S.W. 
or Westward. | 

These storms, are very liable to happen between the 10th of October and the 10th of 
December, a period in which the shipping at anchor on the Coromandel Coast, have some- 
times suffered greatly, for the wind blows with great violence toward the shore from the 


eastward, in these storms; and on the coast of Aracan, equally strong upon the land from 
the westward. 


In some years, a storm has been experienced so late as January, but these are generally 
partial, confined to the vicinity of the southern part of the Coromandel Coast, and the N. E. 
part of Ceylon. 

In the northern part of the bay, the N. E. monsoon begins early in October, in some 
years ; in others, not until the end of that month, or early in November ; but in the southern 
part of it, between the Coroinandel Coast and Nicobar Islands, westerly winds frequently 
prevail more than any other, in both of these months. These winds, are sometimes licht 
and variable, between N.W. and S.W.; when they become brisk, and veer to 8.W. or 
S.S.W., they often reach far to the northward into the bay. ~ 

The Warren Hastings, had southerly winds from Jat. 16° N. until she anchored in 94 
fathoms, in sight of the Floating Light Vessel, on the 16th of October, 1822, but not seeing 
any pilot vessels, and a gale commencing, with a fall of the barometer from 29.37 to 28.96 
on the 18th, she cut her cable, and stood out to sea, Her main-sail, main-top-sail, main- 
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try-sail, and main-royal-pole, were blown away, one boat washed off the quarter, the other 
quarter boat stove and blown in board, with other damage ; besides, her cutwater started 
from its place about 3 inches, in the gale. 

In November and December, on the Coromandel Coast, the wind blows mostly from Prexsilirs 
N. N. Eastward, sometimes accompanied with showers of rain; in the morning, it veers at 
times to N. N. Westward, inclining a little from the land, and in the afternoon a little from 
seaward ; but it frequently blows steady along shore for several days together, without any. 
variation, with a considerable swell, and a great surf rolling upon the shore. 

From the middle or latter part of November until March, the prevailing winds out in the 
vpen sea, are generally between N.N. E. and E.N. E. throughout the bay, accompanied 
with clear settled weather; but short intervals of variable winds, from S.E., South, or S, suis ine 
Westward, are sometimes experienced in the months when the N. E. monsoon predominates. ©. ™" 
On the eastern shores of the bay, there are land and sea breezes in this season, and the coast 
ot Aracan is subject to frequent calms or faint airs, and N.Westerly winds. Between the 
Andaman Islands and Junkseylon, southerly winds and cloudy weather with rain, are at times 


experienced in December and January. 
In January, the weather is in general favorable, with steady N. Easterly winds in most 


parts of the bay; on the Coromandel Coast, they draw to the E. N. E.in this month, during 
the day, and blow along the shore to southward, or incline a little from the land in the morn- 
ings; but sometimes in January, as well as in December, the N. E. winds continue for three 
or four days together, without much variation in direction or force. 

Iu February, the N. E. monsoon ends on the Coromandel Coast, the weather is then 
favorable, and southerly winds commence about the latter part of this month, or early in 


Mareh. 

THE CURRENT, begins to set along the Coast of Coromandel, to the southward, in Wore 
October, sometimes about the middle of the month. Near the end of this month, or early °*™ 
in November, it begins to run very strong to the southward ; in November and December, 
jt runs frequently in soundings near the Jand, from 2 to 24 miles an hour. 

At the distance of 2° or 3° from the coast, and in the middle of the bay, when N.Easterly 
winds begin to blow strong after the middle of October or in November, the current gene- 
rally runs with the wind to the 8.Westward, but unless the N. E. wind prevail with force, 
the current is frequently very changeabie; for in these months, it sets sometimes to the 
southward, at other times to S.W. and N.Westward. 

In January, the southerly current abates on the coasts of Coromandel and Orixa, for in the 
latter part of this month, and in February, there 1s seldom much current near the land, nor 
In the middle of the bay; aad in these months, it frequently sets to the N.W. or Northward, 
when the distance from the coast is considerable. — 

About the Nicobar Islands, and betwixt them and Junkseylon, the current in the N. E. 
monsoon often sets strong to the N.W., and sometimes to the Northward ; on the coast of 
Aracan, it sets in general to the southward, but at times to the northward; although close 
to the shores of this coast, and of all those bounding the east side of the bay, there is gene- 
rally a kind of regular tides, when the weather is settled in the N. E. monsoon. 

_ ‘The period of the currents, or monsoons, changing in the Bay of Bengal, is not always 
the same; for here, as in most places of the Indian Seas, these changes happen in some 


-_ 


years, nearly a month sooner or later than in others, 
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DIRECTIONS to SAIL from the SOUTHERN PARTS of 
the BAY, toward BENGAL, in both MONSOONS. 


TO SAIL from the Coromandel Coast, or other southern parts of the Bay toward Ben- 
gal, the most favorable time to make a speedy passage, is from the end of [February or Ist 
of March to the middle of September, when the S.W. monsoon predominates. 

Ships bound from the Malabar Coast, or southern part of Ceylon to Bengal, late in le- 
bruary or in March, should work along the east side of that island to Aganis or the Friar’s 
Hood, if the winds are moderate, and the current not unfavorable; then proceed on a direct 
course as the winds may admit, for the coast of Orixa about the High Land of Pondy. 
After reaching the S. E. part of Ceylon about the Basses, if strong N. E, winds and southerly 
currents be experienced, rendering any progress to the northward difficult, it may be prudent 
to prevent loss of time, to stand off to the eastward close to the wind; and when 1° or 2° 
from the land, it most probably will become variable at N.W., West, or S.Westward, or 
sometimes at S. Eastward, favorable for proceeding to the northward ; but it is advisable, 
not to stand far to the eastward into the middle of the Bay, where the winds are generally 
from the northward in March, with a current often setting to the southward. 

Departing from the Coromandel Coast late in February or in March, it is prudent to keep 
at a considerable distance from the land, to benefit by variable winds, which may be some- 
times expected from the southward; whereas, near the coast, Easterly or N. Easterly sea 
breezes and faint airs are frequently experienced, making it tedious to get to the northward. 

When an offing is obtained, according as the winds will permit, a course should be fol- 
lowed to make the coast of Orixa about Pondy or Ganjam, where the land is high and bold ; 
if a ship do not make it here, she ought certainly to endeavour to get a siglit of the Jagver- 
naut or Black Pagodas. . 

Ships leaving Achen or Malacca Strait at the period last mentioned, should proceed on 
either side of the Nicobar Islands into the bay, as may be most convenient with the pre- 
vailing winds, then steer tor the coast of Orixa as directed. 

From the beginning of April to the middle of September, the S.W. monsoon generally 
prevails along the western side of the bay; during this period, ships bound to Bengal from 
Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast, ought to keep within a moderate distance of the land, as 
the wind sometimes inclines from the westward. 

They should also observe, not to approach it very close until to the northward of Vizaga- 
patam, by which will be avoided the curvatures and large bays, and the S. Easterly sea 
breezes, that blow into them frequently with considerable strength. As the currents are liable 
to run strong to the N. Eastward when the 8. Westerly wind ts strong, it will be proper, when 
observations are not obtained, and the distance of the Jand not exactly known, to haul in for 
the coast, and make it in lat. 183° or 19° N., then follow the directions already given for 
approaching the River Hoogly, during the S.W. monsoon. 

Ships bound to Bengal, from Achen or Malacca Strait, in the $.W. monsoon, may come 
out by the Surat Passage, or rather between Pulo Brasse and Pulo Kondo, whereby they will 
be enabled to pass to the southward of the Nicobar Islands, or they may keep close along the 
east side of these, and pass between them and the Little Andaman; or should a ship steer 
to the eastward of all the islands, and proceed through the Cocos Channel to the northward 
of the Great Andaman, she will generally be able to make the coast of Orixa about Point 

Palmiras, without tacking, unless the winds hang to S.W., and W. S.W., with a N. Easterly 
current, which sometimes happens in the strength of the monsoon; and this makes the 
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passage to the westward of the islands preferable, when that route can be followed with 


conveniency. 
SHIPS Jeaving Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast for Bengal, late in September, should 


To sail to- 
ward Bengal 


if the S.W. winds are found steady, a direct course may be in Serte=- 


stand well out from the land ; 
If the S.W. monsoon appear to be expended, and the winds — 


steered for Point Palmiras. 
incline from the northward or N. Eastward, every advantage ought to be taken to get over 


on the east side of the bay, by attending to the shifts of wind ; : and when within one or two 
degrees of the Andaman Islands or Cape Negrais, it will be prudent to make all the 
northing possible with the N. [Easterly winds, and endeavour to fall in with the entrance of 


Departing from Madras or other southern ports on the Coromandel Coast, 


Savor Ciaane. 
S 


in the early :part of the N. E. monsoon, ships are liable, when the winds are light at time 
from eastward, to be drifted along that coast and the east side of Ceylon by strong southerly & 


currents, before an ofiing can be “obtained ; here, they frequently inect with N.W. winds, 


tavorable for running over in the eastern part of the bay. 

In proceeding to the northw ard, it is advisable to work in the open sea, and not along the 
coast of Aracan, although in October and November, that coast may be approached within 
any discretional distance,* being the windward shore ; for in the early part of the N. E. 
monsoon, the coast of Orixa should be avoided, beeause then, the current generally runs 
strong to the southward along that coast. 

About the end of December, the southerly current begins to abate on the coast of Orixa, 
after which, many ships approaching the entrance of Ilocgly River, fall in with that coast 
about Point Palmiras or the False Point, and from thence soon reach the entrance of Sagor 
Channel, by standing out to sea into deep water, and afterward to the northward ; but it is 
prodent during the whole of the N. E. monsoon, to work up in the middle of the bay, or 
nearest to the eastern side, and endeavour by a direct route, when confident of the longitude, 
to strike soundings on the tail of Sagor Sand, or the Eastern Sea Reef, without approaching 


to the coast of Orixa, or too near that of Aracan; ; agreeably to the directions already given, 


fur approaching the River Hoogly in the N. E. monsoon. 
During the whole of this monsoon, ships bound from Achen or Malacca Strait to Bengal, 


have the choice of proceeding by any route that circumstances require; they may pass 
outside the Nicobar Islands, or through any of the channels between them and the Little 
Andaman, or that formed between the latter Island and Great Andaman ; but it seems pre- 
ferable for ships coming out of Malacca Strait, after taking a departure from the south end 
of Junkseylon, to steer for the Island Narcondam, and pass through the channel betwixt the 
north end of the Great Andaman and Coco Islands, or between the latter and the Island 
Preparis.| Having passed through either of these, they should steer to the northward close 
hauled for the entrance of Savor Channel, making a direct course if the winds admit, or by 
tacking occasionally, without borrowing too near the Coast of Aracan. 


* Ships that sail indifferently upon a wind, ought to keep farther to the eastward than others which 


sail well. 
+ The brig Daphne, Captain Hull, is said to have struck on a rock, a few years azo, which bears S. by W. 
5 miles from the S. E. end of the Little Coco, although that vessel was drawing only about 10 feet water at 


the time. 


Qeq2 


And in the 
N. E. mon- 
soon, from 
oe or 
Coro- 
asics 
Cuast. 


And from 
Malacca 
Strait. 


To sail from 
Bengal to 
the Coro- 
mandel 
Coast in 
September. 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING from BENGAL to 
MADRAS, | 


AND THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF THE BAY, DURING BOTH 
MONSOONS. 


TO SAIL from Bengal to Madras, and to the southern parts of the bay, the best time to 
make a good passage, is from the middle of October to the middle of February, when the 
N. E. monsoon generally predominates. 

Ships leaving Bengal in September, bound to Madras, or any other part of the Coromandel 
Coast, ought to keep near the western shore; the prevailing winds in this month will be 
found from §.8.W. to West, often light and baffling, with a drain of current to the north- 
ward at times. If after leaving the pilot, the wind keep well to the southward, a ship ought 
to stand for the western shore, and work along it to the S.Westward, keeping mostly in 
soundings, so long as her progress is considerable. Should that be very slow, it may be ex- 
pedient to stand well out from the land, and take every advantage of the shifts of wind ; for 
at times, when the current sets to the N. Eastward along the coast, there is none in the 
offing. At other times, the current runs to the N. Eastward in this month in the open sea, 


| when there is none upon the Coast of Orixa, so that the most speedy passage Is at one time 


In October 
and Novem- 
ber, to that 
coast, or to 
Ceylou. 


In Decem- 
ber. 


experienced in September, by keeping along the coast; and at another time, by keeping well 
out from the land. | 

It would, however, be very imprudent, for a ship bound to any part of the Coromandel 
Coast in this month, to stand out into the middle of the bay, as the wind prevails at times 
from westward. } 

In October and November, ships should keep within a moderate distance of the coast, 
prepared for bad weather, which is then liable to happen; after the middle of October, they 
may experience N. E. winds for several days after leaving the pilot, but will probably, meet 
with them variable when well to the southward, sometimes from S,W. in the offing, but close 
to the coast, generally from Eastward. 


To whatever part of the Coast of Coromandel a ship is bound, after the middle of Octo- 


ber, she must get in with the land to the northward of that place, to prevent being carried 


past her port of destination by the strong currents, which prevail part of October, November, 
and December. If bound to Madras, it will be prudent to make the land about Pulicat, 
and take care not to pass that place until in soundings. 

When bound to Trincomale, or any place on the east side of Ceylon in the same season, 
a ship must likewise endeavour to make the land to the northward of her port, or she will, 
most probably, be carried round on the south side of that island by strong southerly currents ; 
but the entrance of Palk’s Bay, between Point Calymere and the north end of Ceylon, ought 


not to be approached close, as the current sometimes runs through it to the westward, and 


with a N. E. gale it becomes a dangerous Ice shore. 
In December, the same route as in the preceding month is proper; a moderate distance 


from the coast should be preserved, where the wind will in general be found more steady 


than close in with the shore. In this month also, the current generally runs strong along 
the coast to the southward, rendering it necessary to make the land to the northward of the 
intended port. 7 

If the weather is clear, a ship may haul in for Armegon Hill in the day, which will be 
seen when 2 or 3 leagues outside the shoal, but not if the weather is hazy: in the night, it 


should not be approached, being steep to, having 28 or 30 fathoms within 3 or 4 miles of its 
outer edge. | 
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A ship making the Jand about Pulicat, or a little to the northward of Madras in these 
months, when a strong southerly current may be expected, ought to haul into 16 or 17 fa- 
thoms, but not to come under tliese depths if it is night, till past Pulicat Reef, she may then 
borrow into 11 or 12 fathoms ; as Madras is approached, the light will soon be seen to guide 
her into the road, if the weather is clear ; otherwise, she ought to anchor to the northward, 
or work to windward during the night, to prevent being driven to leeward. Ships having a 
cargo to discharge at any of the ports on the coast during the N. E. monsoon, ought to an- 
chor a little to the northward of the landing place, or with it bearing about West, that the 
loaded boats may be enabled speedily to reach the shore. 

Ships passing from Bengal to the Coast in January, should keep at a moderate distance ™ January. 
from the land, out of the influence of light or variable winds, and when nearly in the latitude 
of the port to which they are bound, ought to steer for it. 

If the wind is found to blow strong from N. Eastward, it will be prudent to haul in for 
the land a little to the northward of the port, but if the month is far advanced and the winds 
light or variable, they should after reaching its parallel, steer for it direct. 

In February, ships leaving the pilot ought to keep well out from the Coast of Orixa, by mFebrury. 
steering to the southward; the light winds, and land and sea breezes near the shore, will 
then be avoided, for in the middle and eastern parts of the bay in this month, gentle N. 
Easterly winds generally prevail. 

After the beginning of this month, when they approach the Coromandel Coast, S.Westerly 
breezes and a current running along it to the northward, wil probably be experienced, 
making it advisable to keep well out in the open sea, until they are able to make the land a 
little to the southward of the port to which they are bound; or, if the wind continue steady 
from the Northward or N. E. as they draw near it, a course should be steered for it bearing 
about west; but they should not make the land to the northward of their port, after the 1st 


of February. 

During the whole of the N. E. monsoon from September to March, ships bound to the 
east coast of Ceylon ought to fall in with it to the northward of their port ; if bound to the 
opposite side of that island, or to the Malabar Coast, they should endeavour to make the 
land about Aganis, or to the northward of the Basses; then coast round the South, and S.W. 
sides of the island. 

In March and April, ships departing from Bengal for the Coromandel Coast or Ceylon, I March, 

- will probably have the winds at first variable between 8.S.W. and West, with which they 

ought to steer to the southward; if the wind be fair, a south course is the best, or S.S. E., 
as the winds may permit; they will be found in March, generally light and variable in the 
middle of the bay, mostly between West and N. Eastward, but near the western side, mostly 
from S. Westward. | 

To benefit by light northerly winds in these months, ships ought to keep to the eastward 
of the meridian of Point Palmiras, until they are well down the bay, taking care not to ap- 
proach the Great Andaman Island, particularly if it is late in April; for then, a gale from 
the westward is liable to happen, which would make it a dangerous lee shore. 

After having taken every advantage of the shifts of wind by tacking when necessary, it 
will be prudent that they proceed about 20 leagues or more to the southward of the intended 
port, betore they haul across the bay towards it, making due allowance for a strong current 
running to the northward, with southerly winds, which will be experienced as they draw near 


the land. 
If it is late in March or early in April, when ships leave Bengal River, light S.W. and 


S.S.W. winds may be expected to predominate throughout the middle and western parts of 
the bay; but to the eastward of the Andaman Islands, they are generally from N.Westward 
at the same time; on this account, some ships bound to Europe, or by the southern passage 


to Bombay, proceed to the eastward of these islands, and on either side the Nicobar Islands 


oy 
a ee = 


, 
| 
| 
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as seems most eligible; but when the winds permit, the route to the westward of all the 
islands is preferable, taking care to avoid the bank with 44 fathoms on it, about 9 or 10 
leagues to the westward of the Great Andaman. Ships ought, on that account, to work or 
pass down the bay well to the westward of these islands, particularly late in Apnil. 

Ships bound to the east coast of Ceylon in March and April, ought to keep well to the 
eastward in passing down the bay, agreeably to the directions given for proceeding to the 
Coromandel Coast; having reached lat. 10° N., and nearly on the meridian of Point Pal- 
miras, or that of the sea reefs, a course sliould be steered for the land to the southward of 
their port, as the currents set strong to the northward at times along the east side of Ceylon 
in these months. If bound to the west side of that island, or to the Malabar coast, they 


should from lat.9° or 10° N., steer for the southern part of Ceylon, and endeavour not to 
fall in with it to the northward of the Great Basses. 


TO pat Ships bound to the Malabar Coast in these months, ought not to keep near the Island 
Ceytonin after reaching Point de Galle, for brisk S.W. winds often blowing into the Gulf of Manar, 
months, 


make it then advisable to stretch out from the land, and get well to the westward, that they 
may be enabled to round Cape Comorin without loss of time. 


Tio sail ty 


Tro sail t DURING THE N.[. MONSOON, from September to May, ships bound from Ben- 

strait in the gal to Achen or Malacca Strait, should steer to the S. Eastward, and pass between Cape 

won. Negrais and the Island Preparis, or betwixt the latter and Coco Islands: from thence a 
direct course may be adopted to Pulo Way, if bound to Achen; or to Pulo Bouton, if bound 
through Malacca Strait, or to Prince of Wales’ Island. The currents on the east side of. 
the Bay, and about the Andaman Islands in March, generally set to S.W. and Southward, 
making it advisable to keep well to the eastward, if it is intended to pass through any of the 
channels to the northward of these islands. 

Should a ship fall to leeward, she ought to stcer to the westward of the Great Andaman, 
and pass between it and the Little Andaman, if the wind and currents admit; otherwise, she 
must work to the eastward betwixt the latter and the Island Carnicobar, which will consi- 
derably protract her passage; it is therefore prudent to keep well to the eastward after leav- 
ing the pilot, and proceed to the northward of the Island Preparis. The currents between 
these islands and Junkseylon, are very variable in the N. E. monsoon; in the early part of 


it they mostly set to the N.Westward, but at the sequel in March and April, generally to 
the S. W. and Southward. 


aes | 


wowtoprs IN THE S.W. MONSOON, ships leaving Bengal, whether bound to the Coromandel 


inebayin. Coast, to Ceylon, to any place west of Malacca Strait, or by the southern passage to Bom- 
ronsvon; Day, Orthe Persian Gulf, must endeavour to keep well to the westward in passing down the 
bay, and avoid the Andaman Islands, where the squalls are often sudden and severe, with 


dark cloudy weather, rendering it almost impossible to get to the southward, when ships fall 
in with them in this scason.* | 


Ships departing from the River [Joogly from April to September, to prevent getting over 
to the eastward, ought soon after quitting the pilot to tack, when the wind will admit the 
western shore to be approached about the False Point. They will find the winds veer fre- 
quently toward the land in the night, favorable for standing to the southward, and in the 


* Bound from Bengal to Bombay by the Southern Passage, the King George, (in which ship I was) left the 
pilot 29th May, 1791, and made the Centinel and west side of the Andamans, 7th June, having experienced 
about one degree of easterly current from leaving False Point, seen on the 30th May. She met with sudden 
severe squalls and very unsettled weather close to these islands; gained no ground whilst endeavouring to wea- 
ther them, carried away her fore-yard on the 10th of June, was forced to run to the northward round the north 


end of the Great Andaman, and proceeded to Prince of Wales’s Island to replace the fore-yard. There, she 
found another ship bound to Bombay (that had left the pilot before her) getting repairs, having disabled a lower 
mast, and sustained other damage, on the west side of the Andaman Islands. 
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day generally blowing along shore, or inclining a little from the sea. With these winds they to the core- 
. . . mandel 
ought to work to the southward alony the coast, endeavouring to be well in with the shore coast, 


when the land breezes may be expected, between midnight and & or 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. In June and July, these land winds often prevail, when a passage may at times be 
made from the pilot to Madras in 10 or 12 days; at other times, they do not happen, when 
the along shore winds are prevailing; but as this is the windward coast, where the sea is 
more smooth, and the weather more favorable than in the middle and eastern side of the bay,* 
ships should resolve to keep near it, so long as they make considerable progress to the south- 
ward, If on the Coast of Orixa the current is found to run to the northward, without any 
favorable breezes from the land, rendering it difticult to gain much gronnd, a stretch to tlie 
S. FE. may be made about 23 or 25 leagues from the land, where probably there will be less 
contrary current than in soundings ; but it would be imprudent to stand far over into the bay, 
in search of better winds. 

By keeping near the coast, or within a moderate distance, making a stretch close in at 
times when the land breezes are expected in the night, these favorable breezes will become 
more certain as the distance is increased to the southward; having got as far as Point Gor- 
deware, it will not be necessary to approach the shores of the deep bays situated between 
that point and Pulicat, but a stretch may be made from the point to the ee past 

‘he land 


them, then work in for the coast about Armegon, or between it and Pulicat. 
breezes will now become more regular, with sca breezes from S. Eastward in the day, ena- 


bling ships to proceed along the coast with facility. 

Ships bound to Trincomale, must continue to work along the Coast of Coromandel to 
Negapatam, before they stretch across the entrance of Palk’s Bay for the Island Ceylon. 

Ships departing from Bengal, and bound to Achen or Malacca Strait in the S.W. mon- 
soon, ought to proceed nearly by the same route as in the opposite season. After leaving 
the pilot they should stand to the S.S. Eastward as the winds may permit, until to the south- 
ward of lat. 15° N.; if then certain of their situation, a direct course may be steered for the 
Coco Islands, or rather for Landfall Island off the north end of the Great Andaman. 

If not confident of their situation, it will be prudent to get into lat. 14° N., previous to 
edging away for the channel betwixt Landfall Island and the Cocos, which ought to be 
chosen, because it is farther to windward than that between the latter islands and Preparis; 
and the winds frequently inclining to S.W. or S.S.W. in the early part of the S. W. mon- 
soon, render it advisable not to fall to leeward. 

Having passed between the Coco Islands and Landfall Island, they should keep nearly 
close to the wind, in proceeding to the southward, to avoid the Archipelago of Islands off 
the coast of Tanasserim, which are not safe to approach in the S.W. monsoon, as they are 
not well explored, and fori a dangerous lee shore. Neither should the east side of the An- 
daman Islands be borrowed on too close, in case of getting near the Invisible Bank, which 
is very dangerous to approach in thick weather, or in the night. To prevent either of these 
extremes, a course may be steered from the Coco Islands direct for Barren Island ; and from 
the latter, after passing it on either side as most convenient, ships may keep nearly close to 
the wind if bound to Achen, giving the Invisible Bank and Nicobar Islands a proper birth. 
If bound to Prince of Wales’s Island or Malacca Strait, it will not be requisite to keep so 
close to the wind; but, nevertheless, prudent to steer well to the southward, to give a suffi- 
cient birth to the Seyer Islands and S.W. end of Junkseylon in passing, in case S. Westerly 
winds should prevail off that headland, which is not always the case in the S.W. monsoon. 
When round Junkseylon, a direct course ought to be steered for Pulo Bouton, and from 


thence to Prince of Wales's Island. 


+ Many ships deeply laden with rice, after leaving the River Hoogly in June, and some in July and August, 
have encountered storms, with a heavy turbulent sea, and foundered with their crews in the N,E. part of the 


bay. 


to Ceylon, 


and (to Ma- 
lacca Strait. 


| 
| 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING from BENGAL, MADRAS, 
or OTHER PARTS of the BAY; 


BY THE SOUTHERN PASSAGE TO BOMBAY, OR OTHER PLACES TO 
THE WESTWARD, DURING THE 8.W. MONSOON. 


‘To sail to 
Europe, or 


THE DIRECTIONS given in the last section, will answer equally for ships proceeding 
the Westeru from Bengal to the Coromandel Coast, or to the western parts of India, during their passage 
ia, down down the bay. In the former case, it is indispensable that ships bound to the coast, or to 
the 5. Ceylon, do keep near the land on the west side of the bay, during the strength of the S.W. 

monsoon. 

The same route is advisable for ships proceeding to the western parts of India, or to Eu- 
rope, although it is not so particularly requisite that these continue to keep close to the 
land. | 

If after leaving the pilot, the wind keep well to the westward, a long stretch down the bay 
may be made; when it veers to S.W. and 8,5.W. they should tack, and stand in for the 
western shore, taking particular care not to get over to the eastward near the Andamans, 
Should it be found, that they gct fast to the southward by keeping near the coast, it will be 
prudent to continue to do so, On the contrary, if there, the progress is very slow, they 
ought to stand close hauled to the southward, and by tacking with the favorable shifts of 
wind, embrace every advantage to make southing in the middle of the bay. When with the 
prevailing winds they can pass 30 or 40 leagues to the westward of the Little Andaman, they 
ought to continue to stand to the southward ; for in such case, they will, probably, be also 
able to pass to the westward of the Nicobar Islands and Achen Head, without tacking. 

Ships that come out of the bay far to the eastward, will generally find it tedious getting 
to the southward, between lat. 3° or 4° N. and the S. E. trade wind; which is occasioned by 
light variabie winds and squalls, mostly from South and 8. Westward in the vicinity of the 
islands near the west coast of Sumatra; whereas, ships that stretch to the southward from 
the east part of Ceylon, experience few light winds in passing from the S.W. monsoon to the 


S. E. trade. 


rossitoute SHIPS FROM MALACCA STRAIT, bound to Europe, or to Bombay by the southern 
Strait ntuis passage in the S.W. monsoon, ought to keep along the north coast of Sumatra from Dia- 
"ee" mond Point to Achen, where the current will soon carry them to the westward, although 
calms and faint airs may be experienced. 

From Achen, they should either proceed out by the Surat Passage if the weather be very 
favorable, or work close round the north end of Pulo Brasse, where the current frequently 
runs to the westward among these islands, when at the saine time, it is running strong to the 
N. Eastward betwixt Pulo Rondo and the Nicobar Islands. Ships, therefore, ought not to 
attempt to work out in the great channel, but should proceed through the Bengal Passage, 
betwixt Pulo Way and Pulo Brasse. Having got fairly out to the westward of Achen Head, 
every advantage must be taken to get to the southward into the S. FE. trade, and to keep well 


out from the islands adjacent to the west coast of Sumatra, by tacking with every favorable 
change of wind. 


v 


_Toanit from SHIPS leaving MADRAS in the S.W. monsoon, bound to Europe, or to the western 


thesouth- parts Of India by the southern passage, may, when the land and sea brcezes are prevailing, 
ward in the i 


sameseavon, Coast along to Pondicherry before they leave the land; but in the early part of the monsoon, 
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when the winds blow mostly along shore, with a strong current running to the northward 
in soundings near the coast, it is tedious and difficult to work along it to the southward. 
At such times, to prevent delay, it seems advisable to stretch off from Madras close hauled, 


with the along shore winds, for they will generally be found to veer more to the westward 
in the offing, particularly as the distance to the southward is increased. With these winds, 
ships ought to stand to the S.S. Eastward, and as tlie equator is approached, the S.W. mon- 


soovu will decline, and the winds will draw more southerly; it will then be proper to stand 
close hauled to the S. Eastward, or on the tack that most southing can be made. 

After getting the S. E. trade, ships bound to Europe generally steer a direct course to Europe, 
pass well to the southward of the Island Roderigue, and the south end of Madagascar ; but 
those destined for the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, or Bombay, have the choice of proceed- 
ing by two different routes to the westward; for which, brief directions have been given in 
a former section of this work, and some farther instructions in this place, may probably be 


of utility. 
It may be observed as a general rule, that the farther the Island of Sumatra is distant, 
the nearer the S. E. trade winds approach the equator; and in June, July, and August, 


when they b:ow nearest to it, may be expected in from lat. 2° to 4° S. 
The Northern, or Short Route, should never be adopted except late in June, all July, Texara the 
parts of In- 


and early in August, when the northern limit of the S. E. trade approaches nearest the parts or ts 
equator. Ifa ship during this period cross it well to the westward, and having got into lat. sorters 
43° S. find a steady S.E. trade wind, she may run down her westing near that parallel, =~ 
keeping between it and lat.5°S. When she gets into lon. 731° or 74° E, it will be proper 

to avoid the north end of Speaker's Bank, by not exceeding lat. 4° 30'S. whilst passing it; and 

she ought to keep nearly in the same latitude afterward, until sufficient westing is obtained. 

The Southern Route is more certain at all times than that last mentioned, and it is only and hy the 
because there, in June, July, and August, the weather is often cloudy with rain, depriving fouls 
the navigator of regular observations, that some preter the Northern Route in these months. 

When ships cross the equator far to the eastward, or depart from Sumatra or Java, the 
Southern Route ought to be followed; and should be adopted always in May, part of June, 
August, and the early part of September, by ships making the southern passage to Bombay, 
or other places to the westward. 

A ship procecding by this route, should get into lat. 9° to 10° S. as speedily as possible, 
where a steady and strong trade will generally be found, to run down the westing. If not 
certain of her lon, by observation or chronometer, it will be advisable to steer for the Island ‘fe proses 
Diego Garcia to correct the reckoning, atid where water may be obtained if wanted; other- 
wise, she ought to continue in lat. 8° or 9° S. until she is 40 or 45 leagues to the westward 
of thatisland. If Diego Garcia is seen, it may be advisable to make a course from its south 
end, either W.1S. or W. byS., to give a birth to the Centurion’s Bank, and to Owen’s ' 
Bank, the former bearing from it W. 7° S., distant 33 leagues, having never been explored, 
but is probably not dangerous. Owen’s Bank lies to the N.W. of Centurion’s Bank, and 
they have been described under the Section, ‘ Chagos-Archipelago.”’ 

To whatever place a ship is bound, sufficient westing should be made to the southward of 
the equator, to enable her to make a fair wind of the S.W. monsoon, which frequently hangs 


far to the westward and blows strong, producing a current to the eastward.* 
Being between 2° and 3° to the westward of Diego Garcia, or in Jon. 70° E., a ship may Toward the 
begin to stecr a litile to the northward of west. If bound to the. Red Sea, she ought to pass 


* Several ssips, when navigated by dead reckoning, have fallen in with the Maldiva, or Laceadiva Islands, 
The St. Georze, bound from Bengal to 


and were oliced te stand back into S. lat. to run down more westing. 
Bombay by th: southern passage, got into the Gulf of Manar in June, 1791, when they reckoned themselves 7° 


or 8° to 1% westward of Cape Co:norin, by which they lust their passage, already mentioned in the description 
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near the northernmost of the Seychelle Islands, or make the Island Denis, to correct the lon- 
gitude, if the weather admit, and from thence steer a course to cross the equator in about 
lon. 49° or 50° E., By crossing it well to the westward, she will find the S.W. monsoon 
favorable in proceeding for Cape Guardafui, and particular care is requisite to fall in with 


the Coast of Africa to the southward of that headland; should she be carried past it by the 
current, the difficulty of ; 


etting in with the land in opposition to a strong southerly mon- 
soon, and lee current, would be found probably insurmountable, in an indifferent sailing ship. 
From Cape Guardafui, she must work along the Coast of Africa to Burnt Island, or far- 
ther, against westerly winds prevailing in this season, before she stretch over for the land of 
Cape Aden, or rather the coast about Cape Arimora, if the wind admit. 
A ship bound to the Gulf of Persia, ought to cross the equator in about lon. 54° or 55° E. 
and follow the directions given for sailing to that gulf, in a former section of this work. 
Having made 23° or 3° westing from Diego Garcia, a ship bound to Bombay, should 
steer to the N.Westward, and cross the equator in about lon. 64° or 65° W.; if the lon. 
is not correctly known by observation, she ought to have 34° West variation on the equator, 
which will, if the compass is right, place her in the lon. mentioned ; to the eastward of 
which, it would be imprudent to cross the equator in the strength of the S.W. monsoon, 
more particularly in a ship that sails indifferently with a strong wind and a high sea upon 
her beam ; which are liable to prevail from W.S.W. and Westward during this season, be- 
tween the equator and the Coasts of Arabia and Hindoostan. 
In steering to the northward, a ship ought to keep far to the westward of the Laccadiva 
Islands, and not approach the coast until she get into the lat. of the Island Kanary at the 
entrance of Bombay Harbour, at least 20 or 30 leagues to the westward of that place ; she 


may then follow the directions already given, for approaching Bombay Harbour in theS.W. 
monsoon: 


Toward the 
Persian 
Gulf, 


And toward 
Bombay. 


Pd 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING between BENGAL or 
MADRAS, and the STRAIT of MALACCA* 


ur cars SHIPS LEAVING BENGAL in the N. E. monsoon, bound to the Strait of Malacca, 

struction» should at leaving the pilot, keep their wind, to weather the Island of Preparis, or pass close 

ing betweon to the westward of it, when they will have a fair wind all the way down. They will expe- 

ara, and rience a current to the westward, crossing from the sand-heads to Cape Negrais, of perhaps 

90 to 100 miles. Ships should haul close round Junkseylon and the Brothers, and if they 

can go within Pulo Bouton they ought to do so, as there is a strong off-set or current to the 
westward all along the bay. | 

Ships leaving Bengal, bound for the Strait in the S.W. monsoon, should on leaving the 

pilot keep the wind free, and pass between the Great Andanam and the Coco Idands, or 

to the eastward of the Cocos if they cannot be weathered with ease ; but be careful of coming 

near the Preparis in this monsoon, as there is a shoal lies out to the W. S.W. of the South 

end of the Island 3 or 4 leagues.t After passing these islands they should keep the wind a 


* By Mr. James Carnegy, Merchant at Prince of Wales’s Island, who was formerly an expenenced Com- 
mander in the country trade. 


_ + The Brig Athena, Captain: Daniel, bound from Ran 


goon to Bengal, was wrecked on the oulr sandy islet 
of this reef, in the night of the 26th of July, 1815, which he states to be about 12 miles distant/from Preparis 


Island. Capt. Balston, of the ship James Drummond, (who took Capt. Daniel and part of his frople from the 
islet on the 13th of August, the rest having previously quitted it on a raft) describes the reef as “‘ extending to 
the southward about 20 miles, in detached patches,—many parts dry at low water.” Perhaps this estimated 


distance is too great, although it is certain this dangerous reef extends a great way out to the S. Westward of 
Preparis Island, and ought to have a wide birth in passing. | 
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little free, and steer for the Seyer Islands, then pass to the eastward or westward of Pulo 
Bouton as may seem proper. 

Departing from Madras for Malacca Strait in the S.W. monsoon, I would advise making 
a fair wind, and steer to go through the Ten Degrees’ Channel, in place of sailing close by 
the wind for Achen. 

Leaving Madras for the Strait in the early part of the N. E. monsoon, it may be best to 
fetch where you can to the southward of Achen Head, then work through the Surat, or Ben- 
gal passage, and afterward along shore to Diamond Point, from whence you can cross over 


to Pinang. 

In the latter part of the monsoon, or after the 15th of February, when the southerly 
winds have set in, it may be best to proceed along shore as far as False Point, or even to 
Point Palmiras, then stand off, to pass through one of the channels between the Great An- 
daman and Cape Negrais, as if coming from Bengal. 

Ships leaving the Strait of Malacca for Bengal in the N. E. monsoon, should go to the 
eastward of the Andamans, if the wind be favorable; but they ought not to lose any time, 
tacking about, as the farther they are off the eastern, or western shore, the more the wind 
will draw to the eastward ; so rather than lose time, they should pass through the Ten De- 
grees Channel, and after reaching lat. 18° to 19° N., if not far enough to the eastward, 
they can make a stretch that way for a day, or more if necessary. The pilots in this mon- 
soon, are found between the Eastern Sea Reef and Sagor Sand, in lat. 21° 5’ N. In the 
S.W. monsoon, they are found in 12 to 15 fathoms water, between Point Palmiras and the 
Western Sea Reef. 

Ships leaving the Strait, and bound to Bengal or Madras in the S.W. monsoon, or if 
bound across the equator, should keep close along the Pedir Coast, where a current to the 
westward will always be found in their favor, and a land wind at night. They should go 
through Achen Road, and if blowing weather prevail, anchor for a few days until it mode- 
rate, then push through the Bengal Passage, and they will weather the Nicobar Islands 
with ease ; from hence, ships bound to Calcutta will havea fair wind. If bound to Madras, 
they may probably, (if the wind hang far to the westward) be obliged to tack now and then 
to get to the N. Eastward, but on no account cross the equator, to get westing, sooner make 
the Coromandel Coast, and beat down along shore. Ships bound across the equator, to 
Europe, or other western ports, at leaving the Bengal or Surat Passage, ought to carry a 
press of sail to get westing. : 

In the S.W. monsoon, a fast sailing ship bound to Calcutta, may always with safety, go 
also up within the Andaman Islands, and pass the Coco Islands either to the eastward or 
westward ; but it is preferable to pass to the westward, being in such case more to 
windward, and from hence, she will with ease fetch Point Palmiras, or even the False Point, 


if wanted. 
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5 
236 
368 
379 
50 
204 
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*Calmez Ca. - Red Sca - 239, 243 
tCalpentyn I. - Ceylon, W. 400, 401 
Calpooty I.- - Laccadivas - 373 
*Calymere PointCoromandel,S.424,428 
Camara Is.- - Sapy Strait - 119 
CamaranI.- - Red Sea - 239,241 
Camaroon’s R. Africa,W. - 50 
Cambangan I. - Java,S. - - 122 
tCambayGu.&T9. Guzarat 321,330,332 
“Cambridge Gulf New Holland, N.116 
Camel’s Hump MalabarC. - 363 
*“Camfidia - - RedSea - - 240 
Camonco R. - Africa, E. - ~- 212 
“Cananore - - MalabarC. - 362 
Canara C. - ~- Hindoostan, W. 358 
Canary Grand- Canary Is.- - 11 
*Canary Is. - - Atlantic Ocean 10,11 
Cannonier’sPoint Mauritius I. 136,137 
Canon Point’ - France - - - 2 
“Cape Bank - - Africa,S. - 86, 87 
Cape Ba.CurrentDitto ditto 88 to 90 
*Ca. of MountainsDitto ditto - - 198 
*Cape Town- - Africa,S. - +. 8! 
Caraba Bank - Euphrates R. - 295 
Caranja Hills, Bombay Har. 340 to 347 
Caranja [, + + Dittoditto - - 339 
Caranja Shoal Ditto ditto 342 to 247 
Carapar R.& Hill Coromandel C, 445 
*Cardamum I. - Laccadivas - 373 
Cardinels + - France - - - 2 
Cardiva I. - - Ceylon, W. - 401 
Cardival &Chan.Maldivas 379 to 384 
Caretas Rocks River Plate - 67 
*CargadosGarajosIndianOccanl 45,146 
Carpenter's I. - Manar Gulf 697,398 
Carrangar Shoal Red Sea - - 250 
*Carticr’s Bank Timor Sea - - 110 
*Cartier’s Shoal Ditto ditto - - 108 
Carunapale - - MalabarC. - 9365 
*Carvoeira Cape Portugal - - 4 
*Carwar Bay& Head, Malabar C, 358 
Cascaes Bay&Town, Tagus R. - 6 
*Cassuab- - - Arabia, E. - - 302 
Cassah - + - MalabarC. - 352 
Castellos - - BrazilC. - - 64 
Catastrophe Ca. New Holland, 8S. 99 
Catche-Diva - Manar Gulf - 426 
*Catherina St. - BrazilC. - - 62 
Cavoy R. + + MalabarC. - 361 
Caxias Turret - Tagas R. - - 5 
Caymel - - - Ceylon,W. - 402 
Centre-bay RockRed Sea - - 236 
*Centurion’s BankIndian Ocean165,489 
*Centurion’sShoalRed Sea - ~ 247 
Cerf I. - - - Seychelles - . 156 
Cerrara R. = - Coromandel C, 438 
Ceylon Currents CeylonC. - ~ 427 
*Ccylon I. - Hindoostan, S. 400 to 428 
Ceylon Winds CeylonC. 127, 128 
*ChagosIs.& Bks. Indian Oc. 162 to 169 
ChalambaramPag. CoromandelC. 431 
Champ Chardon France - - - 2 
Changou I. - - Africa, E. - - 218 
*Chansely Ca. - Arabia,S.- - 264 
*Chaos Is. - - Africa,S. - - 200 
Chapel Point& I.Trincomale Bay 417 
+Chapra Fort - MalabarC. - $56 
+Charanka Reef Catch Gulf - 323 
Chassiron - - France - - - 3 
tChenee R. - ~ Africa, E. - - 219 
*Cherbaniani Bank,Laccadivas - 371 
*Cherak Hill - Persian Gulf 287,290 
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Cheroo - - - Persian Gulf - 201 

*Chesterfield Sh.Mozamb.Chan.181,182 
Chewarah Reef Cutch Gulf - 9824 

Chewarah - - Dittoditto - 9323 

tChicacole R. - Coromandel C. 444 
Chicklee Point Malabar C. - 367 

*Chico Bank - River Plate 69 to 71 
tChigo Hills - Cutch Gulf - 273 
tChikambulanBay,Java, S$. - - 122 
{Chilau R.&TownCeylon, W. - 401 
Chilka Lake - Coromandel C. 445 

Chillabys Point Euphrates R. - 297 

Chilney I. - © Persia, S. - 275 

Chimnies - - Seychelles 158 

Chimney Hill - Ceylon S. - 410 

Chimney Hills Arabia, S. - 232 

Chimpakye Bay Madagascar, N. 176 
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Chineerce Reef Cutch Gulf 323 
tChiracole Fort Malabar C. 356 
*Chittae I. - - Laccadivas 373 

477 


Chittagong C. - Bengal Bay 
*Chitwa R. - - Malabar C. - 364 
Choiseul Port - Madagascar, E. 143 
Choues Mountain,Persia, S. - - 278 
+Choul Harbour Malabar C. - 
Christian’s R. - Africa, E. - - 
+ChristianVogel’sR. Africa,S. - 
*Christmas Harb. Kerguelen’s I. 96 
*Christmas I, - Indian Ocean- 118 
Chubdahl.&Point,Euphrates R. 297 
*Chulawan I. - Africa, E. - - 
*ChurbarBa.& To.Persia, S. - - 
ChuringaR &Ba.Orixa - - - 449 
*Cintra Reef - Africa,W. + 49 
Circars - - + Coromandel C. 443 
*Circumcision I. Southern Oceap 95 
ClapenburgCoveTrincomale Bay 419 
Clapenburg I. - Dittoditto - 417 
ClapsI.- - -Java,S. - - 123 
Clara Santa - CanaryIs.- - 11 
Clarence Strait New Holland, N. 116 
Clarkes I. - - Bass’ Strait - 102 
+Clark’s Reef - TimorSea- - 107 
ClivesI. - - Hoogly R.- - 470 
Clives Shoals - RedSea - - 249 
Cloates I. - + IndianOcean 105,106 
Cobourg Penins. New Holland, N. 116 
Cobra lI.- - - Rio Janeiro - 60 


CocacheiraPointCeylon,W. - 404 
*Cochin - - - MalabarC. - 364 
*Cockburn Port TimorSea- - 116 
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Cocklay R. - - Ceylon, E. 
CocoanutTreePoint,Comorals. 188 
*CocosIs. - = Indian Ocean- 117 
tCodjee Deep - BengalC. - - 471 
Coenacker Bay Ceylon,S. - - 409 
*Coctivy I. - - SeychelleSea 160 
*Coffin I., Mozamb.Chan. 175,179,180 
Coilpatnam ~- Palk’s Bay - 397 
CojungBa.&Pt.Coromandel C.446,456 
*Calab Point - Persia, S. - - 277 
Colabah I. - - Bombay Harbour 340 
+Colay - - - MalabarC. - 364 
Colebrook Rock Cape Good Hope 83 
Coleche - - - MalabarC. - 367 
+ColeroonR.&Sh.Coromand.C, 430,431 
*CollomandousAtull, Maldivas 386,387 
*CollomandousChan. Ditto - - 387 
*Colombo - - Ceylon, W. - 402 
Colone Shoals Red Sea - + 244 
Colter - - - MalabarC. - 353 
Coluncherry R. Coromandel C, 430 
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Colville’s Cove Arabia, E.- - =H 


ComodoI. - - Sapy Strait - 
*Comorin Ca. - Malabar S. 351, 860 
*Comoro I. - Mozamb.Chan. 187 to 191 

Comorols.&Dang.Do.do.177,185to191 

Comrah Bay - MalabarC. - 362 

ConaraR.& PointCoromandel C. 444 
+Conara Rocks - Ditto ditto - 444 

Concan C. - - Hindoostan, W. 351 

Conception Fort FernandoNoronha31 
+CongoC. & R. - Africa, W. - 49, 52 

Conjimeer - - Coromandel C. 4382 

Coomza - - - Arabia, E.- - 29 

Cooper's I. - - Mauritius [. - 136 
+Coora Ryka - Madagascar W. 174 

Coriallee - - Africa, E. - - 222 

Coringa Bay - Coromandel C. 
tCoringaR.&Town Ditto ditto - 441 

Coroco - - - Africa,W.- - 50 

Coromandel C. Hindvostan, E. 428 

Corridor - + TagusR. - - 5 
“Corrientes Ca. - Africa, E. - + 205 

Corunna- - - Spain - = - 
*Cosmoledo Is. - Seychelle Sea 151 

Cossumba Grove Hindoostan, W. 328 

Cotapatam - ~- Coromandel C. 

Cotiar R. - - Trincomale Bay 418 

Cotta Point&R. MalabarC. - 
*Courutee I.- - Laccadivas - 374 

Cousins - - - Seychelles - - 156 

Covelong - - Coromandel C. 433 

Cowl. - - - Ceylon,N.- - 426 

Coxe’sI. - + Hoogly R. - - 453 
+CrabI. - - - Madagascar, W. 177 

CrabI. - - - RedSca - - 24 

CraggyI- - - Bass’Strait - 101 

Craggy Mountain, Africa, S. - 200,201 
*Cragyy Peak - Africa, E. - - 212 

Crahul - - - MalabarC. - 365 

Cranganore - Dittoditto - 464 
*Crescent Shoal Persian Gulf 291,315 

Crocodile Rock Bass’ Strait - 100 

Crocodile Rock MalabarC. - 368 
*Croix St. Is. - Africa, 8. - 198,200 
*CrookedRiv. Ba. Ditto ditto - 197,198 

Cross Hill - - AscensionI. - 934 

Cross I. - « - BombayHar. 340,347 
tCrotchey - - Persia,S. - - 274 
Crown Sand - Africa, E. - - 29 
- Southern Ocean 95 
- Canary!Is. - 10 
- Africa, E. - - 220 


Crozet’s Is. 
*Cruz Santa 


+*Cuamal. - 
+Cuama R. - - Ditto ditto 206, 208 
Cuddai - - - Arabia, E.- - 303 
*Cuddalore - - Coromandel C. 431 
Cudjerah - - Persia,S. - - 275 
- MalabarC. - 360 


tCundapore - 
*CuriaMuriaBa&ls., Arabia S. - 264 
Curieuse I. - - Seychelles 156, 158 
Catch Gulf - - Guzarat + 273, 323 


Cutunduba[. - Rio Janeiro - dv 


D 
*Dedalus Shoal Africa, E. - ~- 220 
*Dedalus Shoal Red Sea’ - - 247 
*DaenyI. - - Persian Gulf - 313 
Dagom - - - Cambay Gulf - 332 
*DalmyI. - - Persian Gulf - 312 
*Dalrymple’s Bay Madagascar, N. 176 
*Dalrymple’s Head Boavet’sI.- 95 
+Damisetto Rock Arabia, E.- - 269 
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-+De Rosl. - 
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*Dampier’s Archi. New Holland,N.115 
*Dampier’s Shoal Timor Sea 108, 109 
+Dangerl. - - Chagos Is.- - 167 


Danger Point - Africa, S. - - 86 
Danno R. - - Hindoostan, W. 327 
Darah R. - - ScindC. - - 273 
Dartmouth R. St. Augustine’s Bay 172 
+Dassen I. - - Africa, W. + 72,78 


“Dauphin Fort Madagas. E.139,140,144 

Dauphin Fort Winds Ditto Do.131,140 
*“Dawsel. - - PersianGulf - 312 
*“Debai - - Persian G. 307, 309, 312 
+Deba Point & Bay Arabia, E. - 270 
4+Debil Shoal - Persian Gulf - 316 

Decan Shabazpour I. Bengal C. 477 


Declah - - - MalabarC. - 362 
Deep Water Point Euphrates R. 297 
Deer Point - - Bengal C. - - 475 


-*Delagoa B.& R. Africa, E. 204, 205 


+Delam - - - Persian Gulf - 296 
*Delgado Ca. - Africa,S. - - 196 
*Delgado Ca. - Africa, E. 213, 214 
*DelgadoCa.North Ditto Ditto - 223 

Delta of the Ganges Bengal C. 473, 476 


+Demaun - - Hindoost.W .325,327 
4De Neuf I. - - SeychelleSea 159 
“Denis I. - - - Ditto Ditto - 157 
Dennis Bay - RedSea - - 239 
*Dennis St. - - Bourbon - - 138 
Deravee Battery Hindoostan W. 326 
*Deriabi I. - - Arabia,S. - - 264 
Deriah - - - Persian Gulf - 318 


+DeriahBahauderGhur Malabar C. 360 
Derrabin R. - Persian Gulf - 291 
*De RochesI. - SeychelleSea- 160 
- Ditto Ditto - 160 

Deseada Ca. - Africa,S. - - 76 
Desertas Is. - Madeira’s - - 7 
Desmelondon I. Africa, E. - - 214 
*DesolationI. - Southern Ocean 96 
Despatch Rock Africa,S. 198, 200 
+Deviapatam - Hindoostan,S. 398 
4Devicotta - - CoromandelC. 430 
+Devil’s Gap - Arabia, E. - - 267 
*Devil’s Mount - Cape Good H. 78, 81 
Devil’s Point - Africa, E. - - 215% 


Devil’s Tower - Bass’ Strait - 100 
Devipatam - - Coromandel C. 426 
+Dewghur Har. MalabarC. - 355 
*Dhalac I. - - Red Sca - 236, 237 
_Diamond I.- - Roderigue I. - 133 
Diana’s Peak - St.Helena - 36 
Dickwel- - - Ceylon,S. - - 409 
“Diego Garcia Indian O. 163 to 165,489 
*Digby Ca. - - Kerguelen’sI. 96 
*Dilly Mount - Malabar C. 362 
Diomcde Roek Ceylon, E. 421 


+ Dirck Vries Bay Java, 8S. - i 122 
tDircction Bank MalabarC. - 

Direction I. - RedSea - - 238 
*Dirk Hartog’s ]. NewHolland.W, 105 


*Dia - - - - Guzarat - - 322 
*Diu Head - + Ditto - - 322,334 
Divelan - - - Coromandel C. 438 


*Divy Point - - Ditto Ditto - 439 
1 Divy Point False Ditto Ditto - 439 
DoaraR. - - Africa, E. - - 


: 7 
TRoddington Ro. Africa, S. - - 201 
a - - - Arabia, S. 262, 263 
Dalai: - - RedSea - - 237 
Dolh n’s Head MalabarC. - 364 
olphin’s Nose Socotral. - - 224 


*Dooharab I. - RedSea_ - 
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Dolphin’s Nose Coromandel C. 443 
Dolphin Reef Bombay Har. 343 to 348 
Domrab R. - - Coromandel C. 440 


Domus Channel Surat R. - 329 
Donda - - - Cambay Guif - 331 
*Dondre Head - Ceylon, S. - 408 
Donmanic Is. - Bengal C. - 477 


Dooat-el-Ufzan Persian Gulf 
Dooat-es-Elva Persian Gulf 


314 
318 
241 
Dorah Grove - Euphrates R. - 297 
Drunken Sailor Colombo Road 4/2 


4Dsjerd Ca. - - Persian Gulf - 287 


Dumgoat - - Arabia,S.- - 262 


«Dundas Fort - New Holland, N. 116 


Dunnana - - Africa, E. - - 222 


“Durable Shoal PersianGalf - 317 
Durajal. - - Socotra - - 226 
Duram - - - Persia,S.- - 276 
Durgah - - - Arabia,S.- - 262 
Durmapatam Pt. Malabar C. - 362 
DyerstI. - - Africa,S. - - 86 

E 

‘Eagle I. - - - Scychelies- - 158 

tEagle Is. « - ChagosIs.- - 167 

*Enst Cape- - MadagascarE.131,143 

+East Cape Bay Dittoditto- - 144 
East Cape - - Hindoostan, 5. 370 


Eastern Brace Hoogly R. - - 450 
+Eastern Channel Ditto ditto - 454 
*FasternSeaRcef Ditto do. 452,467,469 
*FastI. - - - Aldabrals. 153, lot 

Fast I. - - - Diego Garcia- 163 

East Ind.Co.’s [s.Persian Gulf - 310 

Eclipse Is. - - New Holland, S. 99 
+Edmonston’sI. Hoogly R. - 471 
*Eymont Is. - - ChagosIs. - - 166 

Eight Brothers Red SeaEntr.230,233 
*Eight DegrecsChann. Maldivas 194,376 

El Biddah - - Persian Gulf - 311 

Elephanta I. - Bombay Harbour3.s9 

FlephantFortPnt.TrincomaleBay 417 


El Golfo- - -CanarylIs.- - 11 
Elephant Hill - Ceylon, S. - - 409 
Elephant I. - - Africa, E. - - Qld 
Elephant I. - Trincomale Bay 418,419 
El] Rio - - -CanaryIs.- - 11 
Elephant Rock Ceylon, S.- - 406 


*Elicalpeni Bank Laccadivas 3590, 374 
+Eliza Shoals - Red Sea - 243, 245 
*Elizabeth Bay - Africa,W.- - 54 
Elizabeth Point Ceylon, E. 419,420 
Elizabeth Port Africa,S. - - 198 
Elphinstone’s Inlet. Arabia, E. - 301 


Elmas Mount - Africa, E. - - 229 
Emaxados - - BrazilC. - - 60 
*Embudu_ —--—sé~«&River Plate 69, 70 
Emir - - - - RedSea - - 240 
Emu Rock - - Africa,S. - - 196 
Enciam I. - - MalabarC. - 367 
*Endeavour Rock Bass’ Strait - 10! 


Enderghur Fort Hindoostan, W. 327 
*English Bank - River Plate 67, G68 
English Bay - M adagascar,E. 144 


English River - Africa, S. - - 204 
English Road - Cape Verd Is. 13 
+Ennore - - - Coromandel C. 436 
Ensenada - - River Plate ~ 7 
Ensenada Spit Dittoditto - 7! 
*Eguaturial Chan.Maldivas - - 390 


Erasmus Mount Ceylon, E.- - os 
Este Point - - River Plate - 66 
Estellas - - - Portugal - - 4 


Espirito Santo - BrazilC. - - 59 
+EtoileI. - - - Seychelles- - 159 
EuropaRocks Mozamb.Ch. 171,183,184 
+Exmouth’s Gulf New Holland, N.114 


F 
FahelI.- - - Arabia E. - - 268 
Fair I.& Haven Red Sea - - 249 
Fairlie Rock - Ceylon, E.- - 421 
Fairway - - Hoogly R. 451, 453 
False Bay & Ca. Africa,S. - - 83 
Falsc Bay - - Orixa - - - 447 
False Hood - Ceylon, E. - 415 
*PalsePointPalmiras, Orixa 447, 463 
Felicite I. - - Seychelles 157, 158 


*FclixCa.&Mount Africa, E. 226, 227 
+Felix St. Point Madagascar, W. 177 


*Feludsh I. - - Persian Gulf - 319 
Fenny R. - - Bengal C.- - 477 
Fernacah - - Arabia, E. - - 9301 


*FernandoNoronha, Atlantic Oc. 30, 55 


*Fernando Po - Guinea Gulf - 50 
FernandoVeloso Africa, E. - - - 212 
Ferrara’s R. - Africa, S. - - 199 
Ferro - - - Canaryls.  - I 
Ferrol - - - Spain - - - 3 

+Fillam Rock - Arabia, E. - 270 

*Finisterre Ca. - Spain - - - 1 

4Firebrass Shoal Africa, E. - - 210 

+First I. - - - Madagascar, W. 177 

+Fish Bay - - Africa, W. - 3 


Fish B _ . Africa, S. - - 199 
‘Fisher's | Point - Africa, E. - - 204 
Fisher’s Rock - Arabia, E.- - 268 
Fish Hook Bay Cape Good Hope 94 
+FiveDegreesChan Maldivas 380, 382 
*Flagstaff Po.TrincomaleB.417,420,426 
Flagstaff Sheal Bombay Harbour 344 


FlatI. - - - Mauritius - 135, 137 
Flat Mountain Africa, S.- - ae 
+Flesh Bay - - Ditto ditto - -} 

FloresI. - - River Plate - & 
Flores Strait - Timor Sea - 119 
*Fogol. - - - Africa, B. - - sr 
Formosa Bay - Brazil CG-°- a 
*Formosa Bay - Africa, | a 
Formosa Ca - Guinea Gulf - Bis 


+Formosa Mount Malabar C. en 
Fortaventura - Canary tS: - “4 a9 
Fortification I. Bass’ Stratt er 
Fortified I. - - Arabia, S. - > a 
+Fortified I.-  - Malabar C. 399, 
*Fortane Bank - Sey chelleSea - 
Four Auchors Shoal, Red Sea - ea 
+Four Degrees Chan. Maldivas - i" 


un Se 
FourteenFcet Shoal, Red Sea 248 


Foul Bay - ~- Red Sea - ~ 


*Foul Point - - hei oa : Lee 
‘nt - - Reasea ~ - 

" oul Point > Toco Bay 4! 
2 of Moses, Red Se®_ - 
ie <= Persian Guif - 314 

+Francisco St. - Brazil C. - - 7 


FranciscoSt.Resfs,Ditto ditto - 
tFrancis St. Bay Africa, S. - } ; 
*Francois Ca. - Kerguelen 8 a a 

Frederick Fort Africa, S. - a ie 
*Fregates I.- - Seychelles ; 


198 
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tFrench Flat. 
rench I, . _ 
French R. . - 
rench Shoal - 


riars 


Hood -.¢ 


* Fria Ca, - ee 
*Fucgo 


“Fusht Alladeid 
Fusht Arreif . 


Fumo. Ga, Afri 
*Funchal . _ 
Funnel Hill. 


uUrneaux’s Ts, 
Fury Reef . - 
Fusht 


Hoogly R, . . 
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453 Gonada . . - Persian Gulf - 309 


Africa, E, . 216, 218 tGondegam - - Coromandel C. 433 


Ditto ditto. - 
€ychelles— - 
eyluon, BE... 


206 GongaR, . . Orixa . - 446, 447 
157 Gongo Sagor .« Hoegly R - 453 
415 Gongway . . Cambay Gulf - B52 


59, GU *Good Hope Ca. A frica.S.72,76, 821046 


18 GoodHo.Ca Pass. Ditty ditto. 47 
204 GoodHo.Ca Winds Ditto ditto 79 


Madeira. 7to9 | “Goodwin's Is. - Persian Gulf - 3) 
Gout's 


Bombay Harbour 342 


Bass’ Strait - 
Red Sea. - 


- Persian Gulf . 


Ditto ditto. . 


Ditto ditto. . 


G 


Gabon RR, - . Africa, W. . = 


Gadavery R. 
aGiies - 2, C 


tGater [. - 
*Ga'ega I, 
tGanibroon - 
Ganjam ~ . 
Gap islet - 
tGaroupas 


tGarrow J. 
tGasper Sand 


anes 


Gibel Macour - I 
GebelMorahPoint 
tGebel Siberget I 


*Gebel Tor ,7 - D 


= Coromandel] C. 


evylon,S. 2. 


s “ - = Red Seq. - 241) 
lul GoolwallerSands,Canibay Gulf 33) 
247 Gorabee. . - Persian Gulf - 369 
383 *GordewarePoint Coromiand.C.441,443 
3Il Gordon's Bay . Africa, S, 2. 83 
311 "Goree 2 LS. Africa, W.. . 50 
| Goritit, 2 2 River Plate. 6& 
1 Gosier - + Arabia, sS. . 261, 262 

| "Gough's Pees 3s Atlantie, S$. 7 
®Govind ao Africa, EL. 221 
441 [ *“Gracn 2. - Persian Gulf - 318 
403 1) Grain Coast. Africa, S$. 2. 43 


- = Maldivag 379, 383 tGrande Nha. Brazil C. - 6,69 

Gather . . = Arabia, § - = 262 rande Porto Cape Verd Is. 16 
- - Indian Ocean - 149 tGrand Point’ ~ New Holland,S. 10 

Gaiketin  . . Ceylon, Wo. 4033 Gratiosa L. Canary Is... i 
- Persian Gulf. 243 “Great Basses . Cevlon,S. 2. 409 

"Ganges Bank ~ Indian Ocean - 166 Great Brack R Alrica,S. . . 195 
Ro. . Bengal... 477 | *Great Fish R. . Africa, 8. 20) to 203 

- Coromande} C. 414 Great Island. Ceylon, BE, . 417 

- Artbia, BE, | 298 reat River. Mauritius If. - 136 

*Giardatui Ca, . Atrica, E.224,296,4 A) Green Hill Coronandel © 444 
- Brazilc _ - @ reea Mountain Ascension I, . 44 

- Persian Gulf - 315 Green I - + Malabar ¢. 362 

- Hoogly RL 2. 451 Green Point - Cape Gd, Hope 79,80 

ted Sea - 246 renadier’s Cap Afvica. So 27. 197 

-Ditto ditto . 236 Grey hounds Sho. Timor Sea - 107 

Jitto ditto. . 247 Groin 2... France - 2 | 3 

itoditto  . 241 Grouais Isle - Ditto. - 2 


*Gebei Zebayr . Ditto ditto 
eghir - Ditto ditto. 


*Gebel 7 
GedamHigh Jai 
*Geographe Bay 


*Geoige 
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Corge's J, . 
George St. Bay 


Cape - 


id Ditto ditto 236, 237 


erguelen’s I, 


- St Helena . 
Cape Verg Is. 


George St. Fort Tagus R. . - 
George St. I. _ 
tGeorge St, Is, - 


George Town - 


lozambique - 
lalabarC, - 


Africa, S. 


241 | +Grove Ree 5 . Req Sea .- 247 
240 Grummet Rock Trincomale Bay 417 

*Guadel Ca.& Bay Persia, S$. . 276 
104 Gua Suha R. - Bengal. 2. 474 
96 Guia, Our Lady of, Tagus RR. 5 
37 | *Guieuw . - - Africa. BL 2. 


220) 
17 GuineaC & Gulf Africa, W. - 40 to49 
5 GuincaWinds,&e. Ditto ditto 48, 49 
210 Gul, 2 0 7. Bombay Harbour 34} 
35% Gull Rock 2. Point de Galle 4U6 
195 GundaveeR. Hindoostan, W. 328 


*“Geriah 2 L | Malabar C., 350, 354 Gunner’s Quoin Africa, 8, 86, 87 
tGezira 2 Lt; Alrica, E, . . 222 @unner’s Quoin Mauriting I. 135, 13 
Ghow Mountains, Hind. W.363,309,277 Gunnum J... Arabia, ER... 300 
tGhesan 2]. RedSea _’. 239 Gunowah Bay Persian Gulf 205,206 
1 hurrum  _ Arabia, E.. _ 300 Gussaur Sawhee Ditto ditto. 317 
‘ Gibbet I, . Point de Galle 405 Gutter Bay - - Persia, 8. - . 
' GingerahlL. MalabarC, . 352 / GuzaratC. . | Hindoostan, W. 393 
'  Gindure Rock - Ceylon, W, _ 404 
i "Gloria Obsery atory, Rio Janeiro Gl HT 
“ Glorious Is... ladagascar,W, 151 
“Goa Bay & R. - Malabar GC,” | tHabesh Port - Red Sca - - 246 


Goa .- 
Goapnat Bank ~ 
Oapnat Point Ditto ditto 32], 


*G 


Goidu Atoll .y 


odeim 
Ofaar 


- - -A 


- Ditto ditto. < 


uzaratC, . 


ersia,S. 2. 
rabia, S, 262, 


~ 7 >= Guzaratc. 330 to 
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